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GOLD ELSIE. 


( Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Her father and mother instantly acceded to Elizabeth’s request; and she 
hastened back to the castle to carry to Miss Mertens their cordial invitation. 
The governess, when Elizabeth entered her room, was leaning with folded hands 
against the wall. At her feet stood a trunk half packed, closets and wardrobes 
were wide open, and the chairs were heaped with books, dresses, and linen. 
The young girl hastened to her friend, threw her arms around her, and looked 
into her face, which, while it bore traces of tears, was beaming with happi- 
ness. 

“Tam so astounded by the sudden change in my lot,” said Miss Mertens, 
after Elizabeth had offered her congratulation, ‘‘ that I am obliged to close my 
eyes now and then and collect my senses. Only this morning everything 
seemed so dark before me,—I actually could not tell where to go,—the ground 
seemed slipping from under my feet. And just in the midst of my anxiety a 
home is suddenly provided for me. A man whom I esteem thoroughly, but 
whose regard for the poor governess I had never suspected, will be for ever 
faithful to me, and I can fulfil the warmest desire of my heart and have my 
dear good mother to live with me! What will she say when she receives 
the news,—she, who has suffered so much in thinking that I must battle 
~ storms of life alone, and that she could not recall me to her loving 

eart !” 

She told Elizabeth that in a few weeks Reinhard would go to England for 
her mother. His employer had himself proposed the journey, and insisted upon 
defraying all the expenses. Whenever Miss Mertens mentioned Herrjvon Walde, 
the tears filled her eyes—she declared that all the wrong done her by the 
baroness was more than overbalanced by his kindness and generosity ; he could 
not endure to have any one beneath his roof suffer injustice. Elizabeth com- 
pleted the measure of her happiness by the invitation which she brought. Miss 
Mertens had intended to go to the little village inn until she could find 
lodgings. 

«But now we will go to your house together assoon as possible,” she said, 
her face beaming with joy. ‘The baroness, a short time ago, sent me my 
salary, requesting that I would not again enter her presence, and Bella passed 
through my room without even looking at me,—that grieves, grieves me very 
deeply, for I have cherished her like the apple of my eye. Her health used to 
be very delicate, and while her mother has been absent, attending the court 
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balls, I have sat by her bedside and watched her feverish slumbers night after 
night. Now it is all forgotten,—but I only meant to let you know that I need 
not take leave of either of them.” 

While Miss Mertens went to bid good-bye to Friiulein von Walde and a few 
others in the house who were fond of her, Elizabeth packed up a travelling bag 
for her. The new inmate of Gnadeck only took a few necessary articles with 
her ; the rest of her possessions were sent to the future apartments of the be- 
trothed pair. 

It was an amusement for Elizabeth to arrange Miss Mertens’ books in a book- 
case in one of these apartments: Herr von Walde had allowed all the furniture 
in the rooms to remain for the use of their new inhabitants. Many of these 
books were most interesting; she not only glanced at their title pages, but, as 
she stood there, ran over several pages. Miss Mertens and her affairs were all 
forgotten for the moment as if they had never existed. While she was buried 
in (oethe’s appearance in the crowd at the coronation of Joseph II., a fresh 
rose fell over her shoulder upon the pages of the book. Elizabeth started, but 
instantly smiled, shook off the rose, and went on reading. Miss Mertens, who 
was doubtless standing behind her, should not exult in any effect of her teasing. 
But she suddenly uttered a low cry,—a white, well-formed man’s hand ap- 
peared and gently laid upon hers. She turned round,—not Miss Mertens, but 
Hollfeld was standing behind her and spreading out his arms with a smile, asif 
to seize the startled girl. 

Instantly her alarm was converted into indignation; but before she could 
breathe a word, a harsh commanding voice cried out : “‘ Emil, everybody is look- 
ing for you. Your superintendent from Odenberg is here to see you upon busi- 
ness of importance. Pray go to him instantly !” 

Beside Elizabeth was an open window. Outside of it stood Herr von Walde, 
with his arms leaning upon the broad sill, looking in. It was his voice which ban- 
ished Hollfeld on the instant in great embarrassment. Whatan angry expression 
there was upon the uncovered forehead, in the compressed lips, and in the eyes 
that — upon Hollfeld’s retreating figure, as it vanished through the opposite 
door 

At last his glance returned to Elizabeth, who had hitherto stood still, but who 
now, recovering from her two-fold fright, was about to retreat into the recesses 
of the apartment. 

“‘ What are you doing here?” he asked, brusquely ; his voice had not lost its 
former harsh tone. Elizabeth, deeply wounded by the manner and style of his 

address, was about to return a defiant answer, when she suddenly recollected 
that she was in his house, and therefore she simply answered : 
“ T am arranging Miss Mertens’ books.” 
“There was another answer upon your lips,—I saw it, and I wish to know 
what it was.” 
“ Well, then,—I was about to say that I do not reply to questions asked in 
such a manner.” 
“* And why did you suppress this reproof ?” 
“« Because it occurred to me that you have the right to command here.” 
“Tam glad,—it is well that you think thus,—for I should like just at this 
.. moment to exercise this obvious right of mine: tread upon that rose which lies 
languishing there at your feet.” 

“That I shall not do,—it has done no wrong.” She picked up the rose, a 
beautiful half-open centifolia, and laid it upon the window-sill. Herr von Walde 
took the flower, and without more ado tossed it away over the lawn. 
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“There let it die a poetic death,” he said with a sneer, “let the grasses 
bend above it, and the evening dews shed sympathetic tears over the poor vic- 
tim.” 


The rigid expression had passed away from his features, but there was still the 
same inquisitorial look in his eyes, and his voice was not much geatler, as he 
asked : 

“What were you reading when it was my misfortune to interrupt you ?” 

“ Goethe’s ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung.” . 

‘* Do you know the book ?” 

‘‘ Only selections from it.” 

‘‘ Well, how do you like the touching story of Gretchen ?”” 

**T do not know it.” 

** You have it open in your hands.” 

‘“‘No, I was reading the coronation of Joseph II, at Frankfort.” 

“* Let me see it.” 

She handed him the open book. 

‘It ig even so! but look how ugly that is! Just where Goethe describes the 
Emperor ascending the throne, there isan ugly green spot. Doubtless you - 
pressed the green rose leaves too tenderly upon the leaf of the book; the Em- 
peror, Goethe, and Miss Mertens will hardly forgive you for it.” 

“‘ That spot is old—I did not touch the rose.” 

“ But you have smiled at sight of it.” 

** Because I thought it came from Miss Mertens.” 

** Ah, there is something touching in this friendship! It must have been a 
great disappointment when, instead of your friend, you saw my cousin’s hand- 
some face behind you.” ' 

Yes,” 

j ' © © Yes. How that sounds! 1 like laconic brevity, but it must not be ambi- 
guous. What does that ‘yes’ mean? It sounds neither sweet nor bitter; and 
then your face !—why is that defiant frown there between your eyebrows ?” 

‘ Because I think that there are limits to every right.” ? 

“T did not know that I was making use of my right just at present.” 

“But you will know it if you will ask yourself whether you would address me 

} thus harshly in my father’s house.” 

Herr von Walde grew pale. He compressed his lips, and retreated a few 

Elizabeth took the book which he had laid upon the window-sill, and 

went to the book-case to close it. 

“Under the same circumstances, I should have spoken exactly so in your 
father’s -house,” he said, after awhile, somewhat gently, as he again approached 
the window. ‘‘ You make me inipatient. Why do you answer so ambiguously ? 
How could I tell from that simple syllable whether the disappointment of which 
you spoke were a disagreeable or a pleasant one? Well ?” 

He leaned far across the window-sill, and looked full into her face, as though 
to read the answer upon her lips; but she turned away with irritation. Hateful 
thought! How could any one suppose that Hollfeld could ever be agreeable to 
her? Did not her face, her whole bearing towards the man, show how 
thoroughly disagreeable she thought him ? 

At this moment Miss Mertens entered the room to seek Elizabeth. She had 
completed all her preparations, and was quite ready to leave the house. Witha 
sigh of relief, Filizabeth hastened to her, while Herr von Walde left the window 
and paced to und fro several times on the lawn. When he again approached, 
Miss Mertens went towards him, and curtsied profoundly. She told him that 
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she had in vain endeavoured to obtain access to him several times that day, and 
that she rejoiced to have an opportunity to thank him for his kindness and thought- 
fulness. . 

He made a deprecating gesture, and offered his congratulations upon her 
betrothal. He spoke very calmly. Again his whole presence breathed an at- 
ri of dignity and reserve, so that Elizabeth could not understand how 
she had ever found the courage to remind this man of the laws of common polite- 
ness. The eyes that flashed so passionately now looked serenely into Miss 

Mertens’ face. The deep, gentle tones of his voice obliterated all remembrance 
of the cutting irony that had rendered it so sharp a few moments before, when it 
had given to his words such an accent of irritation, and had sounded as if de- 
signed only to wound and avenge. 

That Herr von Walde was filled with bitterness towards his cousin, Elizabeth 
had already noticed once before that day. But why should she be made to suffer 
whenever he encountered him? Was not Hollfeld’s continual intrusiveness 
sufficient annoyance to her? Why should she be*made the victim of an irri- 
tation for which Helene alone was to blame? A sharp pang shot through her 
as she remembered how tenderly and forgivingly Herr von Walde had taken his 
sister in his arms, never casting a single look of reproach upon her when Holl- 
feld’s visits had been alluded too. She, the poor piano-player, who was of ne- 
cessity forced to endure Hollfeld’s presence, must be the scapegoat. Or had he 
perhaps seen how Hollfeld had thrown the rose upon her- book, and was his 
aristocratic pride wounded that his cousin should pay such homage to an untitled 
maiden? This thought flashed upon Elizabeth as an explanation of everything. 
Yes, thus only could his conduct be explained. She was to crush the poor 
flower, that all proof might be destroyed that Herr von Hollfeld had for one 
moment forgotten his aristocratic descent. That was the reason why he had 
suddenly spoken in such a harsh tone of command,—a tone which only those 
heard from him who had committed some fault, and why she was called upon to 
explain the impression which Hollfeld’s sudden appearance had made upon her. At 
this moment she would have liked to confront him, and tell him frankly how odious 
his high-born cousin was to her,—that so far from feeling honoured by his at- 
tentions, she looked upon them as nothing less than insults. But it was too late. 
Herr von Walde was discussing Reinhard’s journey to England with Miss Mertens 
so calmly and kindly that it would have been ridiculous, in the midst of such a dis- 
cussion, suddenly to resume the thread of the previous stormy conversation. Besides, 
he did not once look at her again, although she stood tolerably near to Miss Mer- 
tens, 

-“T am really half persuaded to go with him,” he said in conclusion to the gover- 
ness. ‘‘ Reinhard shall return with your mother, for I intend to give him the en- 
tire charge of Lindhof here, and I will pass the winter in London, and go to 
Scotland in the spring.” 

“« And not return for years?” Miss Mertens interrupted him anxiously. ‘ Has 
Thuringia, then, no attraction for you ?” 

“Oh, yes; but I suffer here, and you know that prompt and active treatment 
will often cure where cautious, cowardly delay might bring danger. I hope much 
from the air of Scotland.” ' 

The last words were spoken in a tone meant to be gay, but the lines between hi 
brows were stronger than ever, and caused Elizabeth to doubt much whether his 
cheerfulness were genuine. 

He shook hands with Miss Mertens, and walked slowly away, soon disappearing 
behind a clump of trees. 
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“ There it is,” sad the governess, sadly ; “instead of bringing a lovely young 
wife home to Lindhof, as I hoped he would, he is going away again, and perhaps 
will not return for years. He is restless, and no wonder, when one thinks of the 
comfortless home that he has.. Baroness Lessen he cannot endure, and yet heis , 
forced to see her daily at his fireside, for his sister, whom he loves so tenderly, has =| 
declared to him, that in the society of this woman she is able to forget the bitter 
trials of her life. And his cousin, too, is an unbidden guest. ‘Herr von Walde’s nature 
is too frank and open to allow him to conceal his dislikes ; but these people are - 
made of iron and steel,—the indifference of the master of the house never affects 
them in the least; they have neither eyes nor ears when he hints at their leaving. 
And as for Herr von Hollfeld, he seems to me a very insignificant creature, and 
7 repulsive. I cannot conceive how he could have won Fraulein’ von Walde’s 

eart.” 
_ “To you know that too ?” asked Elizabeth. 

“ Ah, child, that has been a secret known to everybody fora long time. She 
loves him as truly and deeply as only a woman can love, But this unfortunate 
attachment, on which she now lives and breathes as in sunlight, will one of these 
days cast the darkest shadow that has yet fallen upon her sorrowful existence. 

All this Herr von Walde comprehends ; but he cannot open the eyes of his 
sister without inflicting a mortal wound, and so he sacrifices everything to his. 
fraternal tenderness, and leaves the home where he is made so unhappy.” 

During this conversation, Miss Mertens and Elizabeth had left the castle, and 
‘were now ascending the mountain path. Reinhard, who had been to the village, 
soon joined them. Miss Mertens told him of her interview with Herrvon Walde, 
and all that he had said about going to England. | 

“‘ He has not yet mentioned it to me,” said Reinhard ; “ but he often looks as , 
ifhe longed to leave Lindhof. Such a household! The master of the house is : 
considered by his relatives in the light of a fifth wheel to a coach,—he maintains 
them, and they show their gratitude by estranging his sister’s heart from 
him. Good Heavens! if I could only take his place for two days, I 
would soon exorcise the evil spirit and not a trace of it should ever ap- / 
pearagain. However, [hope that Herr von Hollfeld will at least soon return to 
Odenburg fur a few days. His superintendent has just arrived with the intelli- 
gence that the housekeeper has left,—no one stays there long—my gehtleman is : 
too stingy. And several other matters are in disorder there.” ; & 

When they reached Castle Gnadeck, the guest was most cordially welcomed 
by the Ferbers. How comfortable and home-like did Miss Mertens’ room seem to 
its new inmate! It shone with neatness ; the counterpane and table-covers were 
spotless, a beautiful Schwarzwald clock was ticking softly just above the prettily 
arrayed writing-table, and a vase of roses and mignonette upon the window-sill 
filled the air with fragrance. Through the open door could be seen the dwelling- 
room of the family. There the table was already laid, and Elizabeth lighted the 
spirit-lamp beneath the tea-kettle, while Miss Mertens was arranging in drawers 
and wardrobe the few articles that she had brought with her. ; 

In the meanwhile the forester, with his long pipe and Hector, had arrived, 
and Reinhard also stayed, so that a merry circle was soon assembled. The 

forester was in a particularly happy humour. Elizabeth sat beside him, and did = 
her best to join in his gaiety: but it had never seemed so difficult to her before, 
and he, who had an acute perception of the most delicate modulations of her 
voice, soon perceived it. aie 

“ Holla, Gold Elsie, what is the matter with you ?” he cried, suddenly, ‘‘ All 
is not right here.” He took her by the chin and looked into her eyes. “‘ I see, 
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—there is a veil over your eyes, and over your heart, too! Zounds! what a 
sudden change! and what does this sad nun’s face mean?” 

Elizabeth blushed deeply beneath his scrutinizing gaze. She did all that she 
could to parry his questions by jest and laughter, but she did not succeed very 
well, and at last there was nothing for her but to seat herself at the piano, where 
he never teased nor laughed at her. : ; 

How much good it did her heavy heart to give it voice in full rolling chords, 
as the sound floated sadly out into the gathering twilight,—telling of the gloom 
that had fallen upon her at the thought of Herr von Walde’s again leaving 
Thuringia! Where now were all her dreamings and all her endeavours to read 
the meaning of that mysterious warning that had of late breathed through her 
melodies ? It rung out clearly now in mighty tones, at the sound of which all the 
former gentle breathings of her inward emotions died away in an inaudible whisper. 
A fairy land, full of golden promise, was revealed before her ; her enchanted eyes 
gazed rapturously upon the fair landscape,—but never, never might she tread that 
magic ground, for nothing could bridge the abyss at her feet. The veil beneath 
which her heart had hitherto lain in blissful self-ignorance was rent, and with joy 
and pain unspeakable she knew—that she loved. 

She did not know how long she had been playing. But she was suddenly 
aroused from her utter forgetfulness of the world without by a bright gleam of 
light falling directly on the pale bust of Beethoven. Her mother had just 
lighted the large lamp, and Elizabeth saw her uncle sitting near her on the broad 
window-seat. He must have entered noiselessly. As her hands dropped from 
the keys, he gently smoothed her hair with his hand. 

** Do you know, child,” he said, after the last faint sound had died away, an 
his voice trembled with emotion, “if I had not already seen that something was 
the matter, I should soon have learned it from your playing,—it was tears, nothing 
but tears !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Miss Mertens’ presence lent an additional charm to the circle at Gnadeck. 
For the first time for long, dreary years the governess found herself an object of 
interest and affection, and at home. Her gentle nature, so long chilled and re- 
pressed, now showed itself, and, combined with her varied culture, made her a 
most attractive addition to the household. She longed to be of use whenever 
she could, and took great pains with little Ernst, who had a lesson every day in | 
French and English ;. while Elizabeth, too, gathered all the advantage that she 
could from her visitor, and studied diligently, knowing that it was the best re- 
source to ward off sad reveries. 

In the meanwhile, the practisings at Castle Lindhof went on as before. 
Hollfeld, who had only been absent at Odenberg for one day, was still an 
enthusiastic auditor, trying by every means in his power to obtain a private inter- 
view with Elizabeth. Once or twice he had cunningly contrived that, in the 
intervals of rest, Helene should leave the room to find something that he wanted, 
but he gained nothing by these manceuvres, for Elizabeth always left the room 
at the same time to procure a glass of water. His attempts to meet her upon her 
return to her home she frustrated also, for Miss Mertens and little Ernst were 
always awaiting her at the borders'of the park. This perpetual frustration of 
his endeavours at last made him impatient and less cantious. He no longer held 
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his hand before his face: His looks were entirely unguarded, and it was only 
owing to her near-sightedness that Helene was spared a most painful discovery. 
Thus Elizabeth’s visit to the castle grew more and more annoying, and she was 
thankful that the féte day was at last close at band, since with that celebration 
the daily practisings would, at all events, be discontinued. a 


The day before Herr von Walde’s birthday, Reinhard announced at Gnadeck 


that a guest had already arrived at Castle Lindhof. 

‘‘ That scatterbrain completes our misery,” he said, with vexation. 

‘‘ Who is she ”” said Miss Mertens and Frau Ferber, laughing at the same 
moment.. 

* Oh, she is said to be a friend of Fraulein von Walde,—a lady from court at 
L——. She is to assist in the ordering of the féte. Heaven help us all, for 
she turns everything upside down.” ; 

‘‘ Ah, it must be Fraulein von Quittelsdorf,” cried Miss Mertens, still laughing. 
“ Yes, indeed, there is quicksilver in her veins. She is terribly frivolous, but she 
is not really bad at heart.” 

Later in the afternoon Reinhard accompanied Elizabeth to Lindhof. As she 
approached the castle, Herr von Walde’sJhorse was led up to the great entrance on 
the southern front of it. He himself immediately issued from the glass door, 
riding-whip in hand, and descended the steps. Elizabeth had not seen him since 
the afternoon when he had treated her with such harsh want of consideration. 
She thought he looked very pale and stern. ss 

Just as he was mounting, a young lady, dressed in white, came out upon the 
steps. She was extremely pretty, and with much grace she hastened down to pat 
the horse upcn the neck and give him a lump of sugar. 


Fraulein von Walde, who also appeared leaning upon Hollfeld’s arm, stood at 


the top of the steps, and kissed her hand in token of farewell to her brother. 
“Ts not that young lady Fraulein von Quittelsdorf ?” asked Elizabeth. 
Reinhard assented, with a wry face. 


‘She is certainly very pretty,” said the young girl. “ Herr von Walde seems 


much interested,’’ she added, in a lower tone, as the rider leaned from his saddle, 
and appeared to be listening intently to what the young lady was saying. 

“Oh, he does not wish to be rude; and therefore gives her a moment’s atten- 
tion. She would talk the moon out of the sky, and, I verily believe, would 
seize and kang upon the horse’s bridle if she saw any danger of his leaving before 
she had finished what she had to say.” 

In the meantime they had reached the vestibule. Here Elizabeth took leave 


of Reinhard, and betook herself to the music-room, where she found Fraulein von — 


Walde and Hollfeld. The former retired for a moment to her dressing-room, to 
arrange her curls, that were somewhat out of order, and Hollfeld took advantage 
of this moment to approach Elizabeth, who had retired to the recess of a window, 
and was turning over the leaves of a music-book, 

‘* We were provokingly disturbed the other day,” he whispered. 

We?” she asked, with emphasis, retreating’a step or two. “I, indeed, had 
reason to complain of being disturbed. I was much provoked, I assure you, by the 
interruption of my reading.” 

“Oh, every inch a queen!” he cried jestingly, but in a low tone of voice, 
_ “T certainly did not intend to offend you,—on the contrary, do you not know 

what that rose meant ?” dg 

“It would most certainly say that it would a thousand. times rather"be left to 
perish upon its stalk than be plucked for such idle purposes.” Rhis 

“‘ Cruel girl! You are hard as marble, Can you not guess, then, what lures 
‘me hither daily ?” 
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“* Admiration, doubtless, for our great composers.” 

“You are wrong.” 

** Then the hope of improving your musical taste.” 

. Qh, no! t would not bring me a step hither. For me, music is oniy 
bridge——’’ 

‘From which you might easily fall into cold water.” 
** And would you allow me to drown ?”’ 


“* Most certainly—yes. I am not ambitious of a medal from the Humane ~ 


Society,” replied Elizabeth, dryly. 

Fraulein von Walde returned. She seemed surprised to find the pair con- 
versing, for until this moment there had never been a word exchanged between 
them. She looked keenly at Hollfeld, who could not control his feeling of 
annoyance, and then seating herself at the piano, began to prelude; while Eliza- 
beth arranged the notes. Hollfeld took his usual place, and leaned his head 
upon his hand with a melancholy air. But never had his gaze rested upon 
Elizabeth with such glowing and passionate intentness. She repented having 


entered into conversation with him. Her endeavour to repulse him by cold- | 
ness and severity appeared to have had quite a contrary effect. Repugnance © 


and fear overcame her at sight of him, and, notwithstanding the thought of her 
uncle’s probable smile of triumph, the determination rather to resign the prac- 
tisings entirely than to subject herself any longer to these insolent glances, gained 
ground in her mind. 

The hour was nearly ended, when Fraulein von Quittelsdorf entered in haste. 
In her arms she carried a little creature in a long, white, infant’s cloak, pressing 
its head down upon her shoulder with one hand. 

‘* Frau Oberhofmeisterin von Falkenberg sends her compliments,” she said 
with formality,—‘ regrets excessively that a cold will prevent her presence 
to-morrow, but she takes the liberty of sending her lovely, blooming grand- 


Here the creature in her arms made desperate exertions, and, with a loud 
howl, jumped down upon the ground, and ran under a chair, dragging the long 
robe after it. 


“ Ah, Cornelie, you are too childish,” cried Fraulein von Walde, with alaugh 


of amusement and vexation, as Ali’s distressed face, surrounded by a baby’s 
cap, peeped out from beneath the chair. ‘‘ If our good Falkenberg could hear 
of this, you would play no more tricks at the court of L——.” 

- Bella, who had just entered, shrieked with laughter, only endeavouring to 
control herself when her mother, amazed at the noise, appeared and represented 
to her how unbecoming such loud merriment was. The baroness, smiling, 
shook a threatening forefinger at Fraulein von Quittelsdorf when Helene told her 
what had happened, and then approached Elizabeth. 

‘‘ Perhaps Fraulein von Walde has not told you,” she said rather graciously, 
**that all invited to the féte to-morrow will assemble at four o’clock in the large 
saloon. Pray be punctual, The concert will not be over until near six. I tell 
you this that your parents may not expect you at home before that time.” 

At these words, Helene looked down upon the keys of the piano in great 
confusion, while Fraulein von Quittelsdorf took her stand beside the baroness, 
and stared Elizabeth impertinently in the face. Beautiful as were the black 

es that were fastened upon her, Elizabeth was annoyed by their steady stare. 

e bowed to the baroness, assuring her that she would be punctual, and then 
looked full and gravely at the fair impertinent. The effect was instantaneous. 
Fraulein von Quittelsdorf looked away, and, in some confusion, turned upon her 
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heel like a spoiled child. Just then she discovered Herr von Hollfeld in the 
recess of the window. 

“How, Hollfeld,” she cried, “are you here, or is it your spirit? What are 
you doing here ?” 
am listening, as you see.” 

“You are listening? Ha, ha, ha! And of course enjoying such indigestible 
food a3 Mozart and Beethoven! Don’t you remember telling me, four weeks 

/ ago, at the last court concert, that you always suffered from dyspepsia after 
listening to classical music ?” 
She laughed boisterously. 

‘‘ Ah, pray let nonsense go now, dearest Cornelie,” said the baroness, ‘‘and 
aid me in this programme for the féte with your inventive genius. And you, 
dear Emil, would do me a great favour if you would come too. You know that 
I am am obliged now to enforce my authority by the presence of a masculine 
supporter.” 

Hollfeld arose with visible reluctance. 

“‘ Oh, take me too, pray! Would you be so cruel as to leave me here alone 
until tea-time ?’”’ cried Helene, reproachfully, as she stood up. She looked 
displeased, and it seemed to Elizabeth that she noticed, for the first time, an 
envious expression in the lovely blue eyes as they looked at the tripping feet of 
Cornelie, who, without another word, had taken Hollfeld’s arm, and was leaving 
the room. Elizabeth closed the piano, and took a hasty leave. 

In all the passages of the castle through which she went there was hurry and 
bustle. The servants were carrying baskets of china, glass, and silver to the 
rooms adjoining the grand saloon. From the subterranean regions of the kitchens 
there streamed a fragrant odour, and through the open door of one of the servants’ 
rooms were seen heaps of green garlands and wreaths. 

And he in whose honour all were exerting themselves to-day was riding alone 
in the forest, gloomily devising ways and means for fleeing from the joyless, . 
unquiet life in his home. 

Elizabeth went down to the village to execnte a commission for her father. 

’ A few days before, a violent storm in the night had so shaken the ruinous jutty 
in the corner of the garden, that there was danger that the slightest jar might 
send it toppling down upon the garden, burying beneath its fragments the beds 
and paths which had just been so laboriously arranged. Two Lindhof masons 
had promised to take down the ruin the following Monday, but as the forester 
had declared that he knew from experience that small reliance was to be placed 
upon their promises, Elizabeth was to remind them of their engagement, and 
impress upon them the urgent necessity for keeping it. 

The result of her expedition was favourable. One of the workmen swore by 
all that was holy that he would be upon the spot, and she was now wandering 
through the quiet, lonely path towards her home. About midway upon the path 
leading from the village to the forest Lodge, a much narrower path branched off, 
and ascended the mountain to Castle Gnadeck. It was seldom used, and might 
have escaped stranger eyes, for in some places it was overgrown with low bushes, 
and fallen leaves lay so thick among the gnarled roots of the trees that it seemed 
never to have been trodden by the foot of man. Elizabeth loved the path, and 
now Chose it for her return home. 

She had never encountered a human being here, but to-day she had not 
penetrated far into the green twilight before she observed, about twenty paces in 
front of her, towards the right, just by the trunk of an enormous beech tree, 
something like an arm slowly projected and then dropped. She could distinctly 
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perceive this movement, as just at that spot the trees separated, and encircled a 
light spot of grass which shone like an oasis in the dark forest. Elizabeth 
advanced noiselessly and slowly, but as she arrived opposite to the beech tree she 
suddenly stood still in terror. 4 ; 

A man was leaning against the tree. His back was turned towards her ; his 
head was uncovered save by masses of coarse, uncombed hair. For one moment 
he stood motionless, apparently listening, then advanced a step, raised his right 
arm, and pointed the barrel of a pistol towards the light spot in the forest, after 
awhile letting his arm fall again by his side. 

“ He is practising at a mark,” thought Elizabeth, but she only thought so to 
compose herself, for an indescribable terror had at once taken possession of her ; 
she did not know whether to run backward or forward in order to escape obser- 
vation, and so she stood still, rooted to the spot. 

Suddenly the noise of a horse’s hoofs struck upon her ear. The man star 
and stood erect as though electrified. A few moments afterwards a horseman 
appeared where the forest was more open. The horse ‘walked slowly over the 
soft turf; its rider, lost in thought, had dropped the bridle upon its neck. The 
man with the pistol rapidly advanced a couple of paces; raised his arm in the 
direction of the horseman, and at the same moment turned his head so that 
Elizabeth instantly recognised the former superintendent, Linke, his features 
deadly pale and distorted with rage and hate, while the horsemaa, who was. 
slowly coming within range of the deadly weapon, was Herr von Walde. An 
instantaneous transformation took place in Elizabeth. The girlish terror that 
had caused her to tremble at sight of the villain, gave place to a wondrous 
courage and an incomprehensible calmness and self-control at the thought that 
she was destined to come to the rescue here. She glided noiselessly through the 
trees and stood suddenly, as if she had risen from the earth, beside Linke, who, 
his eyes riveted upon his victim, had no suspicion of her approach. With all 
the strength of which she was mistress she seized his arm and threw it up. The 
pistol was discharged with a loud report, and the ball whistled through the air 
and lodged in the trunk of a tree ; as the startled wretch fell upon the ground, 
@ woman’s loud scream for help rang through the forest. The assassin tottered 
to his feet and plunged into the thicket. In the meantime the horse had reared 
and plunged with fright, but, speedily controlled by its rider, came galloping 
across the clearing to the spot where Elizabeth was leaning against a beech tree, 
pale as death. The danger was past, and her féminine nature was reasserting 
itself, She trembled in every limb, but a happy smile illuminated her counte- 
nance when she saw Herr von Walde coming towards her safe and unharmed. 

At sight of her he leaped from his horse; but she, who had just manifested 
such extraordinary self-pessession, screamed with fright and turned suddenly as 
she felt two hands laid upon her shoulders from behind,—Miss Mertens’ agitated _ 
face was close to her own. 

. “Good God! Elizabeth,” cried the governess, breathlessly, ‘‘ what have 
you done! he might have killed you!” 

Herr von Walde pushed through the underbrush that separated them from 


“* Are you wounded ?” he asked Elizabeth, hurriedly and earnestly. 

She shook her head. Without another word he raised her from the ground 
and carried her to the fallen trunk of a tree, where he gently placed her. Miss , 
Mertens sat down beside her and leaned the girl’s head upon her shoulder. 

“Now pray tell me what has happened,” said Herr von Walde to tbe 
governess. 
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“No, no,” cried Elizabeth in terror; ‘“ not here, let us- go,-—-the murderer 
nee escaped,—perhaps he is lurking among the bushes, and may yet accomplish 
i design.” ; 
“Linke was about to murder you, Herr von Walde,” said Miss Mertens, in a 
trembling voice. 

_ © Miserable wretch! that shot then was for me,” he calmly observed. He 
turned and went into the thicket where Linke had disappeared. Elizabeth almost 
lost her self-control, and was on the point of following him when he returned. 

“‘ Reassure yourself,” he said to her; there are no traces of him to be seen ; 
—, not shoot again to-day. Come, I beg you, Miss Mertens, tell me all 

ut it.” 

It appeared that knowing that Elizabeth was going to the village, the gover- 
ness had gone to meet her in the narrow forest path. As she was slowly descend- 
ing the mountain she saw all that Elizabeth had seen. The villain’s intentions 
were plain, but she had been so paralysed by fright that she had not been able 
to move nor cry out. She stood fastened to the spot with deadly terror, when 
suddenly Elizabeth, whom she had not seen, stood behind the assassin. In her 
horror at her friend’s danger, the cry for help escaped her which had been heard 
simultaneously with the report of the pistol. She related all this hurriedly, and 
in conclusion added: ‘‘ Where did you get the courage, Elizabeth, to seize the 
man? I shudder at the mere thought of touching him, and should have screamed 
loudly instead.” 

“If I had screamed,” replied Elizabeth, simply,.‘‘ Linke might have accom- 
plished his purpose, in his involuntary start of alarm.” 

Herr von Walde listened quietly but intently to Miss Mertens’ account, 
Only when she described how Elizabeth had seized the murderer’s arm, did his 
face lose colour for an instant, as he riveted a keen, anxious glance upon the 
girl, to assure himself that she had actually escaped the danger unhurt. He 
leaned over her, took her right hand and pressed. it to his lips, and Elizabeth 
plainly perceived that his hand trembled. 

Miss Mertens, who observed how this expression of gratitude confused Eliza- 
beth and called up a burning blush in her cheeks, left her seat, and picking up 
the pistol Linke had thrown from him in his flight, }anded it to Herr von Walde. 

‘‘ Horrib!e!” he murmured. ‘* The wretch would have murdered me with one 
of my own weapons.” 

Elizabeth now arose, and assured Miss Mertens th.t all traces of her fright 
had vanished, and that she was quite able to resume he: walk towards Gnadeck, 
They would both have taken leave of Herr von Walde, ut he tied his horse to 
the terrible beech tree, and said, lightly : 

“ We know well that Linke’s nature is most revengeful; he may perhaps | 
hate her to whom I owe my life even more than he hates me, I cannot permit. 
you to proceed without a protector.” - . 

They ascended the mountain. Miss Mertens hastened on, that she might in- 
cite Herr von Walde to greater speed, in order to take steps for the apprehension 
of the criminal as quickly as possible ; but her exertions were all in vain. He 
walked slowly by the side of Elizabeth, who, after a few moments of conflict. 


with herself, begged him, in a gentle, timid tone, not to go back alone: to his 


horse, but to send for him from Castle Lindhof. — . 

He smiled. “ Belisarius is wild and obstinate ; you know him already,” he 
said. ‘He obeys no one but myself, and would never allow any one but his: 
master to take him home. Besides, I assure you, that cowardly wretch will 
attempt nothing further to-day. And if he should, I beara charmed life, Has 
not my happy star risen to-day in my heavens?” 
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He stood still. ‘‘ What do you think,” he asked, suddenly, in a low tone, 
and his eyes flashed as he looked at her, “shall I listen to the delicious hope 
that it may shine upon me for the rest of my life?” 

** If it is to tempt you to run repeated risks, it were certainly better not to 
place such unconditional faith in your star.” 

“ And yet I run the greatest risk of allin trusting such a hope,” he murmured, 
half to himself, as his face darkened. 

**T do not understand you,” said Elizabeth, surprised. 

“Tt is quite natural that you should not,” he replied, bitterly. ‘‘ Your wishes 
and hopes lie in quite another direction. Notwithstanding all our stern self- 
discipline, we are sometimes overmastered by a beautiful dream. No, no, say 
nothing more ! I am punished already, for I am awaking.” 

He quickened his pace, and walked by Miss Mertens’ side, while Elizabeth 
followed more slowly, lost in wonder at the harsh tone which he had suddenly 
assumed, and which so wounded her. He spoke notanother word; and when at 
last the walls of the old castle appeared through the trees, he took his leave, 
coldly and shortly, and descended the mountain. 

Miss Mertens looked after him in surprise. ‘‘ Incomprehensible man!” she 
said at last, and shock her head. ‘ Even though he attached but little value to 
his life, as would seem to be the case, surely a word or two of gratitude at part- 
ing from you would not be superfluous, when he knows you have risked your life 
for his sake.” 

“*T see no necessity for anything of the kind,” rejoined Elizabeth. ‘You attach 
altogether too much importance to what I have done. I simply fulfilled my duty 
to my neighbour ; and would,” she added, with a strange defiance in her tone and 
manner, “ have done the same if the case had been reversed, and Linke’s had 
been the threatened life. I hope sincerely that Herr von Walde understands 
this, for to his haughty nature the feeling of obligation to another must be in- 
tensely painful, and I would not for the world be that other.” 

At this moment anxiety and anger were striving within her for the mastery. 
In thought she followed Herr von Walde, and shuddered with horror as she 
remembered that perhaps he was just passing some spot where the assassin was 
lying in wait for him ; then she reminded herself, as she quickened her steps, of 
what utter folly itwas to waste so much thought and feeling upon a man who persis- 
tently turned the roughest side of his nature towards her. Even in intercourse 
with the baroness, who was so utterly distasteful to him, he preserved his repose 
of manner, never for one moment forgetting the laws of common courtesy, although 
he invariably maintained his convictions with the greatest decision. He had 
never been seen by those about him except when surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the serenest dignity. It was only when talking with her that he did not ap- 
pear to consider it worth his while to control himself. How violent and bitter 
he could be then ! How his eyes flashed as he waited impatiently for her replies, 
when they were not prompt and decided! And he required besides that she 
should understand him almost before he spoke, and yet was often utterly incom- 
prehensible even when he did speak. Perhaps every one else was cléverer than 
she, and could more easily comprehend his manner of speaking, which was such 
a riddle to her. Was it unwise to determine to avoid all intercourse with him 
for the future? Certainly not. Well, fortunately, his departure was at hand. 
_ Fortunately? The structure of self-deception, which her pride and defiance 

had erected, crumbled to ruins at this thought ; yes, it so utterly vanished, that 
to Miss Mertens’ surprise, she turned and walked quickly down the path that 
led to Castle Lindhof. She must satisfy herself that he reached his home in 
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safety. Miss Mertens followed her to’a grove whence they could see the door 
where he usually dismounted, and they were greatly relieved when he shortly’ 
emerged from the forest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the evening the Ferber family were sitting in the shade of the lindens at 
the spring. Frau Ferber and Miss Mertens were busied in making a rug which 
was to lie upon the floor under the piano in winter time. 

Freu Ferber had lost for awhile that dignified composure that so well became 
her still beautiful face. She could not forget the afternoon’s occurrence; for 
although she saw her child before her safe and sound, she had been very much 
agitated by Miss Mertens’ account. She looked frequently at Elizabeth, fearing, 
as she remarked her slightest change of colour, that some illness would ensue from 
the excitement that she had passed through. The father’s views were different. 
*« That’s my brave daughter !” he said with sparkling eyes, ‘‘ determine coolly 
and execute quickly,—thus I would have you do.” 

To Frau Ferber, her husband had always seemed the ideal of what a man 
should be. Even now, after so many years of married life, she followed blindly 
where he led; and in her estimation his opinions admitted of no question. But 
to-day, as she listened to his paternal praises, a sigh escaped her as she remarked 
that a mother loved her children infinitely more than a father possibly could. 

“‘ Certainly not more, only differently,” was Ferber’s quiet rejoinder. ‘‘ it is 
because I love them that I educate them to be full-grown, responsible beings, 
capable of thinking and acting courageously and independently, that they may 
never belong to the miserable class whom want of all force of character condemns 
to constant suffering.” 

Elizabeth had also brought her work-basket into the garden, but little Ernst 
looked greatly disappointed as he saw her take out her sewing. 

‘“* Very well, then, Elsie,” he said petulantly. ‘Herr von Walde may ask 
me a dozen times if I love you,—I shall not say yes again. You never play 
with me any more; and, I suppose, you think you are as big a girl as Miss 
Mertens! But you needn’t think that,—you won’t be for a long while yet.” 

They all laughed at this odd confounding of age with size. But Elizabeth 
rose immediately to amuse the little boy, tucked up her long dress, and drew lots 
which should chase and which run from the other; and they were both off like 
a flash, up and down the rampart, hither and thither through the garden. 

In the mean time there was a ring at the gate in the wall. Herr Ferber opened 
it, and Dr. Fels, Reinhard, and the forester appeared upon the threshold. Eliza- 
beth was just running along the principal walk, and did not immediately see the 
visitors. 

‘Well, I must say,” laughed Dr. Fels, standing still, “this is a wonderful 
transformation. In the afternoon Valkyria, and in the evening a butterfly ! 

But the forester advanced, threw his arm around his niece, and then held her 
off at arm’s length, that he might scan her delicate figure. ‘‘ My fine darling!” 
he cried with sparkling eyes, ‘‘ she looks as fragile and delicate as though she were 
made of ivory, and yet she has the force of a man in her heart and hands ; ’tis 
an immense pity you are not a boy. I would clap you into a green hunting-coat 
in spite of all that your father could say.” 

In the meanwhile Dr. Fels also drew near, and held out his hand to Elizabeth. — 
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** Herr von Walde rode to town to-night,” he said, “and requested me to come 
hither. He ir very anxious to know that your fright and terror have produced 
no evil consequences.” ‘s 

“None whatever,” she replied, blushing deeply. “As you see,’”’ she added, 
laughing, ‘‘ I am perfectly well able to perform my sisterly duties, and Ernst has 
just assured me that I am very hard to catch.” 

“Well, I will carry Herr von Walde this message, word for word,’’ said the 
doctor with an arch smile. ‘Let him decide whether it is a comforting one, or 
the contrary.” 

Ferber now invited the gentlemen to join the circle beneath the lindens. The 
doctor lighted a cigar and seemed most content. They discussed Linke’s attempt 
very fully. After his dismissal from Lindhof, many of the underhand dealings 
by which he had taken advantage of his master’s absence, had come to light. 
Although Herr von Walde had taken no steps to bring the offender to justice, 
the knowledge of his dishonesty spread abroad, and was the means of preventing 
the superintendent from procuring another situation. Undoubtedly this had filled 
the measure of his desire for revenge, and had excited him to to-day’s deed. Every 
means had been tried for the apprehension of the assassin; the forester with his 
men had searched the forest, but their exertions had been followed by no result. 
Reinhard said that every one at Castle Lindhof had been forbidden to mention 
the matter to Fraulein von Walde, lest the fright should injure her. - And the 
baroness, Hollfeld, and the old waiting-maid were to know nothing of it. 

“Herr von Walde has also requested,” he continued, “‘ that the matter should 
be kept as secret as possible in L——, for he knows that half the town is invite 
for to-morrow’s féte.” 

“ That is, everything that creeps or flies upon a golden, silver, or coloured 
field,” interrupted the doctor sarcastically ; every coat of arms that can be found, 
and all the court-councillors, and officials. Oh, the selection has been made upon 
the strictest principles of court etiquette, I assure you. So I have enjoined it 
upon my wife to conduct herself with becoming humility, like a crow among soar- 
ing falcons. ‘To our surprise the baroness,—for she manages the whole affair,— 
has sent us an invitation.” 

** Apropos, my dear doctor |” cried Reinhard, laughing, ‘‘ they told me in L—— 
to-day that the old Princess Catharine wished to install you as her physician, 
but you declined the honour,—is that true? All L—— is actually standing on 
its head with surprise.” 

“ Ah, that is nothing new; the dear little town passes half its time in that 
posture, and the consequence is that the light of intelligence shines upon the tough 
soles of its feet. But you have heard correctly. I was sufficiently bold to decline 
that honour.” 

It had grown very dark. The family and Miss Mertens accompanied the 


_ visitors to the gate in the wall; and, as they stepped forth upon the open sward, 


they heard sweet sounds floating up from the valley through the forest, which lay 
steeped in the silence of night, and where the birds had ceased to flit among the 
boughs, and even the breeze had fallen asleep in the tree-tops in the midst of the 

e tales from distant lands that it whispered to them every evening. The © 
band from the town was serenading Herr von Walde. 
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A: BALLAD OF CALDEN WATER. 


Forwarp and back, from shore to shore, 
All day the boat hath wended ; 

But now old Andrew drops his oar, © 
As if his task were ended. : 


“ The clouds are gathering black,” he said, 
“ The pine-tree wildly tossing ; 

The traveller must be sore bestead 
Who seeks to-night the crossing.” 


He looks, and sees from vale or hill 
No lated horseman riding ; 

But. what is this, so white and still, 
Adown the pathway gliding! 


He fears to meet some spirit pale, 
Or wraith from the water ; 

He sees the ‘“‘ Daisy of tlte Dale,” ° 
The proud Lord Gowen’s daughter. 


Ah! many a time that timid dove, 
Swift from her shadow flying, 

Hath braved the darkness, all tor love, 
To Calden water hying. 


And many a time:before to-night 
Hath Andrew rowed her over, 

When softly through the waning light 
She stole to meet her lover. 


But that was in the days gone by ;— 
Alas! the old sad story— 
ere he heard the bugle cry,. . . 


And turned from love to glory. pa ; 
® 
"Twas when ide foot came down the hill 
As:ligft'as snow-flake falling ; 
While over Calden water still, 
_ She heard her lover calling. 
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She heard him singing, clear and low, 
“ The flower of love lies bleeding ; ” 
The very echoes long ago 
Have ceased their tender pleading. 


And he who sang that sweet refrain 
__Is sleeping where they found him,— 
vu the trampled battle plain, 
‘With his silent comrades round him. 


‘While she,—for months within the vale 
Have tender maids been sighing, 
Because the ‘‘ Daisy of the Dale,” 
Its sweetest flower, was dying. 


And Andrew, rowing many a night, 
Hath sadly mused about her ; 

While from her chamber, high, the light 
Streamed o’er the Calden water. 


What marvel that he clasps his hands, 
And prays the saints to guide him, 

As, crossing now the cold wet sands, 
She takes her seat beside him. 


She speaks no word of sweet command, 
The proud Lord Gowen’s daughter ;— 

She signs him with her flower-like hand 
To cross the Céiden water. 


Trembling old Andrew takes the oar, 
Silent he rows her over ; 

Silent she steps upon the shore 
Where once she met her lover. 


There is no sound of mortal tread, 
Or mortal voice to greet her, 


* But noiselessly, as from the dead, 


Her lover glides to meet her. 


One moment they each other fold 
In clasp of love undying, 

The next but Shadows, deep and cold, 
Upon the shore are lying. 


And see, the darkness grows more drear,— 


The pine more wildly tossing, 
And backward to the shore in fear - 
Old Andrew swift is crossing. 
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He drops his oar, he leaves his boat, 
He heeds nor fiend nor mortal ; 

He’s crossed the castle’s bridge and moat, 
He stands within the portal. 


Still on, as one who has no power, 
Of pausing or of turning, 
He mounts unto the very tower, 
‘Where yet the light is burning. 


And there he sees a snow-white bed, 
And sees, with eyes affrighted, 
Set at the feet aud at the head 
The waxen candles lighted. 


Upon a lovely, piteous sight 

_ Ase’er was seen he gazes :-— 

A maiden in her dead-clothes, white 
And all bestrewn with daisies ! 
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THE OAK TREE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


gg that spot where irregular walls of red sandstone pile themselves . 
oak 


together to form Cape Ann, there stood, not many years ago, a venerable 
tree. Its years had been many, and it had seen much that was sad and 
strange, and some things that were more strange and joyful. One might 
imagine that every branch could murmur a history—every leaf rustle a tale. 
But the oak tree, if it had a mystery to reveal, never while it lived revealed it ; 
or, perhaps, of the many who had reclined in its shade, not one had possessed 
the power to extract a significance from its multitudinous and ceaseless prattle. 
Certain it is that no one, even of those who had known it longest and most inti- 
mately, ever dreamed there was a meaning in its low-toned talk. 

The ocean alone was the oak tree’s confidant; they kept up a never-ending 
conversation together. The tree opened its heart unreservedly to its im- 
measurably ancient friend, who, in return, sent it soft messages on the June 
breezes, or bellowed forth thunderous warnings on the September gales. No 
wonder that, under the guidance of an instructor so profoundly wise, of ex- 
perience so illimitably vast, yet possessing, in all its vigour, the freshness and 
power of an immortal youth, the oak tree should become inspired, during the 
two or three centuries of its existence, with countless noble thoughts and lofty 
aspirations, and long to do something to prove itself a worthy pupil of its mighty 
master. But many years had passed, and still the opportunity delayed. In 
summer the tree spread a cool shade across the green-sward, and in winter gave 
broken branches to kindle poor people’s fires; more it could not do, and yet 
with this it was not satisfied. It yearned for a task ¢ccimmeustzate with tae 
height of its love and knowledge; gladly would it have given up its life n. the 


accomplishment of an object worthy of its sacrifice ; but alas! it was but a tree,_ 


and doomed to stand for ever where it grew. Why had it not been made a man, 
speaking in a language men could comprehend,—able to walk amongst them, 
and pour forth the truth and wisdom with which its soul was overburdened ? 
In the lonely nights the oak tree tossed its great arms tumultuously abroad, and 
called to the sea for comfort and counsel ; and the sea beat out a resounding 
answer on the shore, bidding it wait, and trust to the future to bring the oppor- 
tunity at last. 

One night, in the heart of winter, ‘the oak stood looking out across the 
gloomy ocean, its bare brown arms laden with newly fallen snow. The prospect 
was a bleak and dismal one, relieved only by the warm glow of a candle in the 
window of the neighbouring cottage. By the candle sat the young wife of Cap- 
tain Donne, who owned the fastest schooner on the coast; and near at hand, in 
a cradle, a young child lay sleeping. The mother, ever and anon, would turn 
her face to the window, and a shade of anxiety would flit across her sweet and 
thoughtful features; but when she looked upon the sleeping child the shade 
would soften and lighten, and merge at last into a mother’s smile. As the hours 
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‘assed on, however, and still her husband did not return, her eyes were 
“ned more often to the window than to the child. The oak tree wished from 
bottom of its heart that it could have soothed and comforted her ; stand- 
» as it did, on the plot of ground belonging to the cottage, it felt a special 
erest and affection for its inhabitants. It rustled its crisp brown leaves, and 
jighed sympathizingly ; but the wife of Captain Donne never so much as looked 
at it, unless it were to shudder at its cold branches outlined against the wintry 
sky. The oak tree was in despair, and had not the heart to seek consolation 
j even from the immemorial friend who sobbed and murmured among the rocks 
and weeds on the shore. It had never felt quite so miserable. 
-, All at once there sounded on the breeze the noise of rustling sails, the splash of 
waves against the ship’s side, and the hoarse but low-spoken orders of the skipper 


/to his men. The schooner brought up against the wind, and cast her anchor. : 
/ Dark figures moved to and fro on her deck, then the boat was launched, so.ne 


heavy solid object was lowered into it, the men followed, and the skipper took his 


place at the helm. They rowed ashore with muffled oars, and drew the boat | 


up silently on asandy spot between two rocks. .Then the heavy solid object was 
lifted out, and borne with difficulty up the bank, and set down at the oak tree’s 
foot. It wasa square massive chest, heavily clamped with brass and studded with 
nails. Evidently it contained something of vast value—it is in such receptacles 

_ as this that tradition places the ill-gotten gains of Captain Kidd, and surely 
there was room, within its sturdy framework, for a whole fortune of silver and 
gold. Perhaps, too, this chest was made heavier still by the stain of innocent 
blood ; but, if so, it is a secret which the oak, in life or death, has never once 
revealed, and therefore let us be thankful. ‘ 

‘* Let’s anchor her here for the present, my lads,” said the skipper to his 
men. ‘‘ There’s no chance to divide our fortune till these hawks of custom- 
house officers be off our wake. Let but this night pass, and they find us in the 
morning safe in port and no tell-tale ballast in the hold, and we may enjoy a 
merry Christmas even yet. Come! now, to work!” 

Thus urged, the men grasped the heavy picks and spades they had brought 


with them, and in half an hour had made a deep excavation directly under the — 


oak tree’s roots; and here the mysterious chest found its resting-place. Then 
the earth was shovelled back and stamped down; fresh snow was brought and 
seattered over it, and soon not a sign of the recent disturbance remained. The 
labourers paused, and their captain spoke again. . 

‘* And now, my lads,” said he, ‘* we part for this night. But first let us join 
hands, and swear never, in life or death, to reveal what ‘lies beneath yon oak 
tree. It belongs to us; we have laboured and fought for it; let no outsider, 
then, deprive us of it. To-morrow, if the coast be clear, we’ll heave it up again ; 
but if we must wait longer, let it be in silence ; and if any of us should chance, 
meanwhile, to part his cable, then let the rest divide. Come, your hands!” 

The men joined hands accordingly, and swore ; and even as the oath was 


} spoken, the topmast branches of the oak tree caught the distant sound of horses’ 


hoofs advancing on the frozen road to the southward. It strove to whisper the 
news to the skipper, as he leaned against its trunk, but he could not. Thesound 
came nearer. Now the men had departed, and gone down the slope to the boat. 
The skipper remained awhile musing, with folded arms. At last, in a kind of 
fanciful humour, he addressed the oak tree :— 

“ T have confided all I have to thee, my sturdy friend ; see to it thou guardest 
it well. Let no golden kernels be found in thy acorns—no silvery moss upon 
thy branches. Let no sign appear written on thy leaves of the weighty secret 
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at thy root. And when the time comes for thee to present thy gift, whether it 
be to-morrow ora hundred years hence, let none but friendly eyes see, or friendly 
hands accept. Farewell, till our next meeting.” 

So speaking the skipper turned away, and directed his steps toward the 
cottage window, where the light still burned, and seemed to reflect a soft and 
genial radiance over his weather-beaten face. The oak tree was thrilled as it 
had never been before. For never yet, in all the long years of its exist- 
ence, had any human being thought of speaking to it. Mankind, whom it loved 


so much, had seemed separated from it for ever by a gulf that every day grew 


wider and more deep. But now all was changed. In a moment its loneliness 
was gone—its solitude was a thing of the past. It had become the guardian of 
a human secret, the sharer ofa human interest, the confidant of a human being. 
It quivered to its topmost twig with happiness, and the sea rolled an enormous 
breaker to the shore, and dashed it into snowy foam, for sympathy. Scarcely 
had the sound died-away among the rocks when the sharp crack of a pistol-shot 
rang out on the beach, succeeded by hoarse cries, and the noise of a furious 
struggle. The skipper paused, hesitated a moment with eyes fixed on the 
cottage window, and then, with set teeth, plunged down the bank and into the 
midst of the conflict. In his hand he held a pistol. A tall, military figure 
stepped out to confront him, and demanded his surrender. For answer, the 
skipper raised his weapon and fired: the tall military figure reeled and feel head- 
long into the snow ; but the skipper also staggered back, catching at the air 
with his hands, and so sank down upon the shore. The custom-house officers 
gathered up their prisoners and their dead leader, and rode away, leaving Donne 
lying where he fell. As the oak tree stood horror-stricken the door of the 
cottage opened, anda woman with a white, terrified face came swiftly across the 
snow, and knelt down by the body. She strained the rough form fiercely in her 
arms, and tried to breathe her life through his lips. There were no tears in her 
eyes; they were unnaturally bright. After a while a faint, quivering smile 


_ flickered over her drawn features. She broke forth in tremulous laughter. 


“Wake up! Will, dear Will, wake up! baby’s waiting to kiss thee; wake 
up, my darling.” | 

Though. her voice was weak and crazed, yet, wakening the endless echoes of 
immortal love, it made itself heard even across the mighty chasm of death. For 
a moment, life fluttered back to the man’sheart. He felt her with him, and was, 
perhaps, dimly conscious that he was leaving her destitute ina lonely world. He 
partly raised his arm, and pointed upwards to where the oak tree was growing on 
the summit of the slope. 

“‘ There!” he whispered, ‘‘ there is treasure—seek for it !” 

The woman, stooping down, caught his words, and they remained for ever 
written in her brain. But what their meaning was she comprehended not, and 
when she was found the next morning, sitting by the dead man, stroking his cold 
face with a hand scarcely less cold, all she could do was to look vacantly at the 
group of pitying faces, and say, pointing upwards :— 

“‘ There is treasure—seek for it!” . 

They led her back to the cottage, where the child was crying in the cradle 
from cold and hunger. At the sight of it, her wandering gaze softened and con- 
centrated ; she took it to her bosom and became quiet and silent. But if any 
one questioned her, or sought to attract or divert her attention, she only fixed her 
weird eyes upon them, and said gently, pointing upwards : 

There is treasure—seek for it 

So passed that Christmas-day, a hundred years and moreago. During all that 


time the heavy secret lay hidden and unsuspected at the oak tree’s root. 
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The widow Donne lived for many years, and her son grew up to ve a stalwart 
fisherman, known throughout the country side for his strength and courage, and 


' for the tender care he took of his widowed mother. She had become a gentle,, 


quiet woman, with strange, unfathomable eyes, that, fascinated and overawed. 
those she looked upon: and the country people scarcely knowing what to make 
of her, decided among themselves that she must bea sort of sibyl or prophetess, 
and her insane wanderings were quoted and discussed as though they con- 
tained a germ of wisdom all the more invaluable because no one could com- 
prehend it. Most often on her lips was that mysterioys saying about the 
treasure: it was generally considered to bea religious exhortation, meaning that 
the treasures of heaven were to be sought for ; aud it is saidsthat one stubborn 
spirit, whose heart refused to be touched by the good words of the parish minis- 
ter, was quelled and softened with the crazy utterances of this old fisherman’s 
widow. 

But times grew harder and harder. The oak tree, standing immovably in its 
place, saw poverty tighten its grasp, day by day, and year by year, on the in- 


™ 


habitants of the cottage. The brass-clamped chest seemed to burn ai its root, © 


but it was powerless to speak, or give forth the wealth which had been en- 
trusted to its keeping. Often it questioned the ocean, but the answers it re- 
ceived were hard to understand, and gave the oak tree but scanty comfort. It 
seemed that it must wait and hope, and that in time, perhaps, the solution of the 
problem would be attained. Sometimes, in the urgency of its desire, the tree 
half regretted that it had ever become mixed up with human interests and 
sorrows : almost preferable seemed its former lonely but more undisturbed and 
quiet existence. But the link which bound it to;mankind could not be broken 
with a wish; the oak was held to its destiny, and in it found its only happi~ 
ness, sad though it were. 

One Christmas eve, when the widow Donne had grown very old and infirm, 
she rose up from her place before the fire, and seemed to be making prepara- 
tions to be going out. Her son, accustomed always to humour her fancies, 
wrapped a warm cloak around her shoulders, and followed her forth into the night. 
She walked along the shore to a spot just below where the oak tree grew, and 
there stopped and threw herself upon her knees. A little mound of snow, blown 
together by the wind, chanced to lie close beside her as she knelt. She stooped 
down and pressed her lips to it, and stroked it with her aged hands, murmuring 
unintelligible words. Suddenly she raised her head and pointed upwards, to 
where the oak stood, bare and brown against the sky. 

“There !” she cried, there is treasure—seek for it !” 

Her son lifted her up, and carried her back to the cottage, musing over her 
strange behaviour. ‘‘ She seemed to point to the old oak tree!” he said to him- 
self, and ever afterwards the saying about the treasure was associated with the 
oak tree in his mind. That night the widow Donne died; but that night, also, 
a child was born to her son. Arid so another Christmas passed away. 


d 


The land began to be prosperous once more. The little cottage began to look 


more comfortable ; an addition had been built to it, and the little plot of ground 
adjoining had been enclosed with a picket-fence. Near the further end of this 


enclosure stood the venerable oak tree ; it was looked upon with respect and 


reverence, as being in some way connected with the destiny of the family. The 
saying of the old crazy woman about the treasure had been handed down from 


the last generation, and was now thought to refer to the oak, though how no 


one could tell. A circular bench had been constructed around its truijk, on 


which the old widow’s son, himself an old man now, used to sit and chat,--with 
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his children in the summer afternoons. Often was the story of the winter's 
night fifty years before repeated, when grief and horror had driven the wife of 
the skipper mad ; and many a time was the meaning of the strange sentence so 
often on her lips discussed. The old oak listened, and longed to drop a word 
into the conversation which should render all the mystery clear ; but it could 
only sigh and murmur and rustle unintelligibly with its leaves ; and sometimes, 
had it not been for the reassuring thunder of the surf upon the rocks, it would 
have quite lost heart andhope. But its immemorial friend was just as fresh and 


" Vigorous and confident as when the oak first peeped forth out of the acorn, and 


kept up the tree’s spirit in its own despite. They would have risen high enough 
could that dead weight of gold and silver at its roots have been lifted from its 
position. 

Still time went on, and full eighty years had passed since the night of the 
skipper’s tragic death. His son had followed him, and now a third generation, 
newly introduced into the world, climbed on the knees of parents who were ai- 
ready approaching middle age. One, a fair-haired girl, with wide blue eyes, was 
called Mildred, after her great-grandmother, whom she was believed closely to 
resemble. She was a singular child ; shy and reserved in manner and fond of 
wandering off by herself among the rocks and trees, listening to the roar of the 
surf and the sighing of the wind. Her favourite position was at the foot of the 
old oak tree; she would sit with her fair head leaning against its rugged bole, 
running over iv her mind the strange stories of by-gone years, and striving, in 
her childish way, to fathom the mystery which seemed to underlie them. The 
ancient tree seemed to cast a peculiariy grateful shade about this child, and 
perhaps succeeded better than ever heretofore in establishing some sort of commu- 
nication. Mildred loved it with all her heart, and told it all her secrets; and 
the tree received them in the most sacred confidence, never repeating them even 
to the ocean. The latter, however, appreciated the delicacy of the oak’s feelings, 
and never took the least offence. So the three became and remained fast friends 
long after the girl had ceased to be a child. 

_ Meanwhile the affairs at the cottage had shared in the general prosperity. 
Mildred’s parents had striven to give their children a better education than they 
themselves had had; and Mildred’s naturally refined and thoughtful nature re- 
ceived such improvement as study and accomplishments could give it. But, 
when all had been done, and the sons had gone forth into the world, all the 
money which had been saved was spent, and times were hard again, and pros- 
pects gloomy. The tree wondered whether the hour to deliver up its secret had 
not yet come. 

One day in August, a young man, elegantly dressed, with a valise in his 
hand, came to the cottage door, and asked if he might have lodging there. All 
the hotels were filled, and this was his last chance. The Donnes were pleased 
with the young man’s frank address and engaging manner, and finally consented 
to receive him ; and he soon became a favourite with them all. He was rich 
and well connected, and told them many tales of the outside world which they 
had never known ; but when he talked, his eyes most often sought sympathy 
from Mildred’s : and it was she who listened to him with the most rapt atten- 


tion ; and not many weeks had passed before they knew they loved each other. 


Sitting together one evening beneath the oak tree, Mildred told her lover the 
weird story, which, from her frequent musings over it, had become to her as 
real as if she herself had been an actor init. He listened to it in silence, and 
then remained for some time plunged in thought. 

“* What was the name of the custom-house captain?” asked he at last. 
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“I never heard,” answered Mildred. 

“* Because,” continued her companion, “‘ your story reminds me somewhat of 

a tradition in our own family, which resided somewhere here about a hundred 
years ago. My great-grandfather is said to have ridden at the head of a party 
of custom-house officers to arrest a desperate pirate who was believed to have 
got possession of a vast amount of treasure. They encountered the whole crew 
just as they were on the point of embarking, and on their refusing to surrender, 
at once attacked them. My great-grandfather was killed by the pirate captain, 
hough not before he had himself sent a bullet through his murderer's heart. 
But no treasure ever was discovered.” 

“ How strange!” murmured Mildred, with wide open eyes; and then her 
mother’s voice called in the young people from the cool night air. 

They were to be married that winter, and Holinshed was to build a ‘eniieliian 
villa on the site of the old cottage. The library window was to come right un- 
der the shadow of the ancient oak tree, and they were all to live together happily 
for evermore. Early in October Hollinshed left them, to arrange his affairs and 
make his preparations. Ina month he was to be with them again. He and 


_ . Mildred parted beneath the time-honoured oak, and what passed between them 


is known to it alone ; it was too discreet ever to babble of it, albeit to the gar- 
’ rulousness of old age much might have been allowed. After he had gone, the 
tree and Mildred were inseparable. Thetree dropped gorgeous leaves, tinged 
with crimson, gold, and green, into Mildred’s lap, and she made them into gar- 
lands which she wore for its sake, and placed clusters of them about her cham- 
ber, so that the earliest light of morning might reveal them to her. The oak 
now felt a peace and happiness it had never known before. Even the burden of 
its ancient secret was well nigh forgotten. What need was there to furnish gold 
to those who already possessed a superfluity ? So, with an involuntary sigh that, 
after all its hundred years of waiting, it should be permitted nothing more than 
to witness a joy to which it could not contribute, the venerable tree settled down 
to the prespect of an uneventful and green old age. 

The weeks passed on, and November came ; but no Holinshed. The weeks 
dragged on, and December came; but not ‘Holinshed. Snow lay upon the 
‘ground now, and the wintry gusts stripped great brown leaves from the oak tree’s 
knotted arms ; these Mildred gathered up and put in her bosom, saying to her- 
self that her heart was not less sere than they. At last the morning of Christ- 
mas eve arrived. It was just a hundred years since that heavy box had been 
entrusted to the oak tree’s care. Small chance of its ever seeing the light of 
day again. 

Towards evening Mildred threw her cloak about her shoulders, and slipped 
unperceived out ef the house. The air was still, and warmer than usual ; & 
— indefinable moaning came hovering in from the sea ; ; it was evident that 

a great storm was about to burst upon Cape Ann. Mildred reached the oak 
tree, and sank down upon the circular bench which encompassed it, and gazed 
out upon the desolate sea. The branches of the old tree tried to murmur a 
word of sympathy, but only gave forth a discordant croak. Mildred’s life seemed 
slipping away from her; she felt as if she could never rise from that bench 
again. 

But in a moment more her ear caught the sound of a hurrying step on the 
road, and that was all she was conscious of until she found herself in her lover’s 
arms, He had’ come back to her, and he was safe. At last he said,.in a voice 
whose tremor he could not command— 

“But I’ve come to tell you that I am not what I was, my a We can 
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build no beautiful villa on the site of the old cottage. If you take me now, 


- Mildred, you take a beggar. Ihave no money—nohome. Yet I will make a 


fortune with my hands, if I may work for you also.” 

Mildred answered, with her head on his shoulder— 

‘You have my love, and you live in my heart; and yet you call yourself a 
beggar, and homeless.” But Holinshed never ventured to do it again. 

They went on into the house, and left the tree to itself. A thrill ran through 
it from topmost branch to root. It lifted its head and waved its arms tri- 
umphantly. The dried-up sap seemed to course through its cells once more. It 
sent forth a low call to the ocean, and the ocean answered with a long-drawn, 
thunderous moan, through which yet quivered a chord of sublime joy, as if 
mourning and yet rejoicing that now, after the weary waiting and disappointed 
hopes of a century, the moment when the end of all must take place had ar- 
rived ; for no great purpose can be attained without sacrifice, and the oak now 
felt that the accomplishment of its life-long desire would only be accomplished 
at that life’s cost. Yet it did not shrink, but gloried in the conviction. 

Now the wind began to rise, and black clouds gathered together to witness the 
final scene. The sea bellowed like an imprisoned lion, and leaped madly for- 
ward up the steep bank, as. if striving to claspits ancient friend in a last embrace. 
The tree swayed and strained, and was bent hither and thither in the mad throes 
of its grand agony. Now it seemed to turn towards the house, where those for 
whom it was about to die were sleeping unconscious of its sacrifice ; now towards 
the tumultuous ocean, which for so many centuries had been its constant com- 
panion and unwavering friend. Then the wind yelled yet more fiercely, the 
clouds gathered closer and more darkly still, the sea sent a gigantic breaker 
booming and foaming to the coast freighted with a last mighty farewell, and the 
faithful oak tree, with a final convulsive throb and wild, appalling shriek of vic- 
tery, was wrenched away from its sturdy foothold in its mother earth, and flung, 
crushed and headlong, down the rocky slope. 

** Oh! where is the dear old oak tree?” cried Mildred. 

** See! it has been torn up by the roots and fallen head foremost down the 
bank,” exclaimed Holinshed. ‘‘ But what is that sticking up there in the roots? 
Is it a rock, or—a box!” 

They approached closer. The tree had fallen on its branches, and its knotted 
and twisted roots spread upwards thirty feet into the air. And there, in the 
midst of them, bound round and firmly clutched, even in death, by those faithful 
hands, appeared the massive brass-bound chest, which it had guarded so well, 
and now delivered up again so nobly. As Mildred and Holinsbed gazed up at 
it in wonder: stricken silence, it was loosened from its position, and fell crashing 
down upon a jut of rock. The decayed wood was shattered by the blow, and 


a flood of gold, silver, and precious stones was scattered in countless profusion at- 


their feet—the oak tree’s Christmas Gift; only, at the moment, no one thought 
of that. But the next morning, when the firstexcitement was over, they sought 
for the old tree, and sought for it in vain. Its immemorial friend had come up 
silently in the night, and borne the lifeless remains away upon its soft and mighty 
bosom. 


WAITING. 


Sue dropped the curtain-fold and turned 
And looked no more on star or cloud ; 
Within the lamp and firelight burned ; 
Her mother’s picture, tranquil-browed, 
Looked down and watched her face to face. 
Unheeding, full of saddest grace, 
She knelt beside her cushioned chair, 
And loosed the braids of yellow hair 
That shaded pensive cheek and brow ; 
Then clasped her hands above her head, 
And leaning watched the drowsy fire 
Drop down its ashes white and dead. 


For hope deferred had made her sick— 
Sick, sick unto the heart’s deep core ; 
Long hours she heard the slow clock tick, 
And listened to the sounds without ; 
And now in fear and now in doubt, 
And every foot that passed the door, 
Seemed treading swiftly o’er her heart. 
Anon with sudden, joyous start, 
She raised her head ; quick blushes came ! 
She heard his foot upon the floor, 
Her parted lips had formed his name— 
And then the fire burned as before ; 
_ The clock ticked on; and just the same, 
Unmoved and calm, her mother’s face 
Looked down and watched her from its place. 
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EXPERIENCES IN MOUNT LEBANON. 


leer climate of Beirut is depressingly hot during the summer, and most of 
the well-to-do foreign residents, and many natives, take wing the month 
of June for some cool nest on Mount Lebanon. The Hakeem invited me to count | 
myself as one of his nomadic family, and make a trial of life in the Syrian 
highlands. Various mules and horses were loaded with baggage and people, and 
dispatched in small caravans up the rough highways and byways of the mo untain. 
The last party consisted of the Hakeem and his wife, myself, and an under-sized 
four-year-old individual, whom a certain grave missionary used to designate, in 
his kindly way, as the “small lad.” 
{ {A sort of little Sahara has been formed south of Beirut by the sands of the 


sea; and this youthful desert, like its bigger brethren in various parts of the 
_ world, is continually encroaching on the green earth around it. With a barren 


intolerance, like the zeal of the atheists, it seems to consider grass as a nuisance, 


‘ flowers a deformity, and trees a desecration of the soil. Every year, like an 


insidious disease, it creeps stealthily near the city, and has already sheeted over 
many once verdurous places with its shifting, glittering sterility. - As it lay in 
herbless, pulverous heaps among the inclosures of perished gardens, it seemed to 
mea glaring image of the unproductiveness and death which has crept over the 
once intellectual and vigorous Orient. A very small degree of energy, on the 
part of the Beirutees, would save their land from its fatal presence ; inasmuch 
as a single hedge of the large native cactus will resist its advances for many 
years, fronting as firmly against its desultory hostility as Napoleon’s old infantry 
against the wild cavalry of the Mamelukes. Of late, something has been done 
in this way—not by the people, but by the government. Various pashas in 
Syria have signalised their respective advents by planting groves of pine across 
the track of the sandy crusade. These trees flourish courageously under difficul- 
ties, arrest the evil, at least so far as their shadow extends, and in time restore 
the soil beneath them to some degree of fertility. 


Notwithstanding the labours of these philanthropic pines, we had to walk our 


- horses through abundant sand-rolls before reaching the green valley of the Nahr- 


Beirut. To our right rustled the faded green foliage of an enormous olive grove; 
to our leit steamed the hot little delta of the river, richly productive of mulberry- 
trees and fever and ague. A few moments carried us across the green level, and 
brought us to the base of the long ascent. Mount Lebanon roads seem to have 
been constructed by goats for the use of goats; but Syrian horses, never having 
seen anything better, scrambled up them with wonderful contentedness and agility. 
Mountaineers, from lofty dovecotes of villages, met us continually on the way, 


_ often ladened with produce for the city, yet skipping as lightly as birds down the 


steep rocky slopes. Women passed us, heavily burdened, not stooping under 
the weight, however, but stepping with a singular perpendicular strut, which 
eventually becomes habitual at all times. Many were provided with helpmeets, 
in the shape of mules and donkeys, and put upon them the responsibility of 
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backing the market merchandise down the difficult roads. Almost every one of 
these people gave us a pleasant smile as they met us, and, putting one hand to 
the breast, “ wished, ‘‘ May God bless your morning !” 

Under this hail of benedictions we clambered one huge steep after another, 
stumbled into deep, fervent valleys, and rose on the opposite side to still more 
airy eminences. Beirut and its gardens draped themselves in the loveliness of 
distance ; the sea grew grand and glorious and immeasurable beneath us ; white 
sails fluttered into sight on its horizon, and seemed to wave to us, as if in en- 
couragement ; long vistas opened down terraced valleys, dark-green at the bottom, 
with lemon and orange-trees, and mingled afar with other chasms of verdure ; 
flat-roofed villages looked up at us in wonder from deep recesses, or down in 
contempt from dizzy elevations above ; and to the east rose the great uneven ridge 


_ of Lebanon, bare, brown, and trackless, or crowned. in its higher regions with a 


chaplet of glittering snow. 

A shocking bad goat-track tumbled us into the rough stony ravine, which lay 
like an immeasurable trench, almost encircling Bhamdun, the goal of our journey. 
The succeeding ascent was the steepest that we had yet encountered, and required 
remarkable spryness on the part of the horses, and great cohesive qualities in the 
riders, to enable both parties to reach the summit in company, or even at all. 
But my beast was an old mountaineer, and would have climbed anything short of 
a lightning-rod or a rope-ladder. Every snort of his venerable nostrils seemed 
to say, ‘“‘ Nowthen! never say die! all. together, four legs!” And, with the 
Howadji sitting on his tail, the energetic quadruped surmounted the edge of the 
acclivity and wagged his puffing nose through the narrow streets of the village. 
Low houses of roughly-hewn stone flanked us on either side, drawn up in dis- 
orderly ranks like militia-men on parade, and, so to speak, squaring their elbows. 
towards all points of the compass, after a very independent and squatter-like 
fashion. Women with toilworn but good-humoured faces smiled from the doors 
as we passed, and abundantly blessed our mornings. Little children, whose 
mothers had inveterate hydrophobia, scrambled out of the way of our horses, 
appearing wonderfully old and dignified in their thick head-dresses, their long 
robes, and their slipshod shoes. At the other end of the village, where it fronted 
on its orchards of vines and mulberries, we pulled up at the door of the Hakeem’s 


summer mansion. Yusef, the cook, and Jurjus, the man of all work, rushed out 


With smiling, hospitable faces to receive us. My horse was politely shown to his 

stall in the basement story ; and I was conducted into the parlour, directly above 

my respected quadruped’s eating and sleeping apartment. Leaving him to transact 

his own affairs, I made a minute inspection of that part of the house which was 

intended for humanity. The centre of the building was a hall about twelve feet 

wide aud twenty-seven feet long. The floor at one end was raised some eight 

inches, forming a species of reception-room which had been furnished with low | 
divans. This recess was lighted by a double-arched window, which looked out. 

on a neighbouring back-yard, vocal all day with the shrieks and howlings of some 

ill-used Arab babies, Half the front of the hall was perfectly open, simply fenced 

in by a wooden railing and the rude pillars of three Saracenic arches which sup- 

ported that part of the roof. From thence you could look down into the valley 

below the village, and away over rocky hills to the distartegleam of the Medi- 

terranean. Oh, what sunsets of gold used to sit on those waters, like famous 
empires on the horizons of the past, and slowly lose their splendour and vanish 

into the night! On various sides of the hall, and opening into it, were: posted 

like outworks, the Hakeem’s room, the room of the girls, my room, and the parlour. 

‘The latter and the raised dais at the end of the hall served in ease of need as the 

dormitories of visitors, ' 
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The floor all over the house was of mud, tamped solid and well dried, but so 
uneven that no school-boy would have accepted it as giving fair play to his 
marbles. I used to indulge in long reveries over its diminutive plains, and 
valleys, and highlands, looking down through wreaths of tobacco-smoke from 
the elevation of my stature, as the gods looked through clouds from Olympus, 
and imagining it inhabited by some infinitesimal race, living, and labouring, and 
squabbling upon its circumscribed geography, in minute mockery of earth and 
her restless inhabitants. Once a week a dirty-trowsered village maiden used to 


wash this floor with a solution of red clay, and then polish it with a smooth - 
pebble, until it shone like a pait of new boots. Here and there mats were — 


spread, to render the footing less damaging to the complexion of white skirts 
and yellow slippers. 

As for the ceiling, it looked so ponderous, and, at the same time, so unstable, 
that it was at once a comfort and a terror. Logs, stripped of their bark, and 
otherwise in a state of nature, stretched from wall to wall, and formed the sub- 
stratum. Crosswise upon these reposed short bits of narrow board; large flat 
stones lay like an aerial quarry over them; the whole was thatched, so to speak, 
with four or five inches of well-tamped earth and gravel. Notwithstanding 


that it was heavy enough to crush a village, our roof would not always keep © 


out the rain, which dripped cheerfully through in wet weather, and added little 
lakes and oceans to the scenery of the geographical floor. The corners between 
the beams and cross pieces afforded excellent building-spots to the swallows, 
who accordingly squatted there, and used to sail comfortably in and out all day. 
These loquacious birds made a good deal of unnecessary racket, strongly re- 
minding me, by their vociferous way of doing business, of the Arab boatmen who 
haé raised such a hubbub about our arrival in the country. 

My room was the largest in the house. It had been designed, by the respec- 
table founder of the edifice, for a grand dining-hall, fit for the Sultan or the 
Prince of Persia to overeat themselves in. Across the end by the door stretched 
astone pavement, separated from the rest of the apartment by a curious wooden 
fence. This, I suppose, was meant as a standing-place for the servants, or the 
dogs, or the pots and kettles, or something else that was only wanted at inter- 
vals during the meals. Above it there was a large round hole in the wall, in- 
tended for the convenience of passing in dishes from the next room. How this 
orifice may have answered its prandial purpose I cannot say; but I found it a 
rather embarrassing addition to the capabilities of a bed-chamber. There was 
also a smaller hole in the door, for which I could imagine no earthly use, unless 
the former occupant had a kitten or a puppy to whom he wished to grant free 
ingress and egress. I sometimes thought, indeed, that it might be a hopping- 
out place for the rats and fleas ; but, as they could hop in there just as easily, 
this supposition did not seem to merit much respect. Finally, there was a door 
into the next room, with a crack so wide between it and the doorpost that any 
thin person might have slipped through comfortably without in the least de- 
ranging the shrivelled portal. 


-. My dormitory had blind wails on three sides, but was sufficiently lighted, for 
‘sleeping purposes, by a window which opened into the central hall. All the 


windows in the house had been furnished with glass, which was a constant 
astonishment to the aboriginals of the village, human and quadruped. One 
morning an ignoramus of a cat got into my room through one of the holes afore- 
said, and on my making some manual remonstrances against his stay, attempted 
to get out through the window. He plunged unsuspectingly at the clear pane, 
rolled back with a squeal on the floor, tried it again with great emphasis, and 
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fairly butted through, coming down on the outside amid an avalanche of broken 
glass.. Looking somewhat stupefied with the shock, he set his tail a-kimbo, and 
made off at half-speed, no doubt very nuch surprised at the density of the atmos- 
phere between my window-sashes, 

On another occasion, I saw the schoolmaster of the village nonplussed by the 
same mystery. A Turkish Pasha had called to see the Hakeem, and was on 
reception im the parlour. His presence being noised abroad, the principal in- 
habitants of Bhamdun, and among them grammatical Abu Mekhiel, came to pre- 
sent their respects to His Excellency. ‘The Turk, a stout, good-humoured per- 
sonage, sat on one of the divans, and the magnates of the hamlet crossed their 
legs comfortably on the floor. The dignitary spoke very little Arabic, the 
mountaineers spoke not a word of Turkish, but both sides smoked cheerfully 
and time passed away like a pinch of snuff. Suddenly an accidental knock of 
the Pasha’s elbow sent the coal from his pipe on the rush matting which par- 
tially covered the floor. Abu Mekhiel eagerly seized the inflamed morsel and 
tried to throw it out of the window. As it was shut, he rapped his knuckles 
smartly, burnt his fingers, dropped the coal, and called for the tongs. It was 
an immense incident in the monotony of the visit; and even the stout Pasha 
laughed and chuckled at the blunder of abashed Abu Mekhiel. 

In describing our house I must not forget the rats, which were, perhaps, its 
most numerous inhabitants. They seemed to think that it belonged to their 
order, and haunted it, especially by night. They rattled and rolled through 
invisible galleries like diminutive four-legged peals of thunder.. The Hakeem 
had famous sport among these creatures, and blazed away at their shiny eyes and 
bald tails until we thought he would eventually get rid of them by burning the 
houseup. They were a perpetual bugbear to the small lad, who was afraid to 
sleep alone, lest they should climb up the bed-coverlet and nibble at his toes. 

I have adverted to the union of stable and house in one edifice. This archi- 
tectural approximation of the human and animal kingdom was the cause of vari- 
ous uncouth interruptions and interludes in our drawing-room conversations, A 
speaker would be diverted from the train of his ideas by an outrageous scream, 
or a tattoo of kicks from some excited beast below. Whenever a strange horse 
was introduced into these subterranean quarters, there was almost sure to be a 
clamorous disagreement. . Whether they wanted to eat off each other’s tails, 
whether they tried to annex each other’s portion of barley, or whether they 
differed on some other question of an abstract nature, at all events, they were 
never able to come to an understanding without an unreasonable uproar. 

Visitors kept perpetually dropping in, and we almost always had some puffy- 
trowsered individual cuddled up on the divan, or against the wall, his pipe send- 
ing a wreathing fragrance aloft among the rats and swallows. As long as I 
stayed in Bhamdun, probably never a day passed without a dozen or twenty of 
these turbaned exits and entrances. Occasionally, my alien and inquisitive ears 
would be delighted by an observation of the most innocent simplicity. One day 
the old Maronite priest of the village lounged into the hall and smoked his 
pipe in a comfortable taciturnity for half an hour. Noticing the swallows at 


last, he remarked that a blessing lay upon the house, since it was inhabited by 
those good-omened birds. 
** Why so?” asked the Hakeem. 


“Do you not see that those swallows are constantly bringing earth in their 
bills to mortise their nests ? ”” 
“Yes”. 


** Do you know from where they bring the earth ?” 
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No.” 

‘* They bring it from the tomb of Moses. Every morsel of that blessed 
comes from the tomb of Moses. : 

“Indeed! But I thought that no man knew where Moses was buried.” 

“Very true. But the swallows know.” 

“But how do people feel so sure, then, that the swallows get it from the 
tomb of Moses.” 

“* Well,”’ said the old man, taking a puzzled pull at his pipe, ‘God knows. I 
never thought of that before.” 

One of the most frequent visitors at the Hakeem’s house was a man named 
Khalil, Maronite born, but now, thanks to the missionaries, a protestant. Al- 
though only about forty or forty-five years old, our girls call him Uncle Khalil, 
according to the custom of Syrian young folks when speaking familiarly to one. 
who has attained the ripeness of middle life. Of a slender frame, slow and easy 
motions, a face decidedly more northern than southern in its features, Khalil 
always entered with the heartiest and kindliest smile. He wore a dark blue 
jacket, full dark trowsers, a large white turban, and always carried a short pipe, 
sometimes gravely smoking it, sometimes using it gesticulatively to point a moral 
or adorn a tale. He was a good representative of a large class, half farmer 
half trader, to be found scattered all over the mountain. He was a moderate 
landed proprietor, holding mulberry orchards and grain-land on different parts of 
the terraced hill sides of Lebanon, a bit here and a bit there, according to the 
fashion of the mountaineers, who never own a farm all lying together. 

The time and capital not devoted to his own agriculture, he gave 
to traffic in the produce of other people. In the spring he 
usually bought a flock of sheep of the Kurdish shepherds, who came 
annually with their broad-tailed stock from the elevated plains of Erzeroum. 
Over and above the woolly quadrupeds, the Kurd’ always threw in his huge 
sheepskin coat, and his fierce sheepdog. Khalil then placed his flock under the 
care of some;hireling sheepherd, and set out on a retailing tour among the villages, 
selling to each family a sheep. Some sales were for cash, but more were for 
cocoons to be taken at a stipulated price when the silk season should arrive in 
the succeeding July. If credit was thus given, the buyer paid Syrian interest, 
which varies from fifteen to thirty or forty per cent. by the year. Khalil had a 
large market to choose from, for a great proportion of the terraced declivities ot 
Mount Lebanon, as well as the shore plain at its base, is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry. The silk of Bhamdun alone will average nearly a ton 


_ after it is wound from the cocoons. The women who exclusively tak¢ care of 


the worms, become very fond of them, caress them, and call them endearing 
names. After gathering his cocoons, our friend Khalil wound off the imperfect . 
ones, on the coarse Arab reel, and sold the better sort to the French or Eng- 
lish merchants, who have established flourishing filatures in various parts of 
Syria. These men paid him in cash, which he invested in coarse raw silk, to 
be retailed to native weavers. 

His next step was usually to go to the fine wheat lands of the Bukaa, and 
speculate in cereals. The mountains alone in Syria are freehold. The great 
plains are the private property of the Sultan, who exacts about a quarter of 
crops from the cultivators, as a tax and ground rent. This is paid in kind, or 
compromise! for a specific sum in cash at the time of harvest. -The peasantry 
were glad of the intervention of so reputable a middle-man as our enterprising 
Bhamdunee; and the oppressive government official was equally pleased to 
escape from the hard duty of overlooking an unscrupulous tenantry. Khalil 
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compromised for the cash, and became owner of the Sultan’s quarter of the 
crops. Night and day he watched the enormous grain heaps of the thrashing 
floor; and at the end of the season received one measure of wheat or barley 
for every three retained by the villagers. He sold on the spot enough to pay 
the Sultan’s dues, and carried home the remainder which generally amounted to 
about one-eighth of the crop. He thus made a profit equal to his entire risk, 
without having laid out a piastre, at the same time that he conferred an actual 
favour on the peasants and their imperial landlord. 

This was his favourite operation. He tried to persuade me into a partner- 
ship, in order to secure protection against the petty exactions of government 
understrappers. I felt tempted now and then to accede, and formed various 
miragic fancies of setting up for a Syrian farmer-general. A thousand pounds 
would have been a stupendous capital, and would have made me a little despot 
among the grain-raising, cocoon-selling peasantry of plainand mountain. With 
the income derivable from that sum, I could have had a town house, a mountain 

house, a wife from some genteel family, like the Bait Susa, a couple of blood 
horses, and three or four servants. I should have passed only so much time as 
I pleased in riding about the country with Khalil; and for the rest should have 
kept myself comfortably quiet with hot coffee, amber-mouthed chibouks, and 
silver mounted nargilehs. I should have set up abig turban immediately, and 
* a@ long beard as soonasI was able. I should have become a great Arabic scho-~ 
lar, and read the Arabian Nights in the original. I should have had bad debtors 
and dragooned them into honesty with swarms of gormandizing Howaleyeh. 
Not seldom since those days has the lazy sunshine of that idea lured my mind 
back to Syria. I sometimes feel as if it would be delightful to retire into a 
turban, shadow myself with tobacco smoke, and let the age drive by. 

By the time that Khalil had closed his speculation on the threshing-floors 
of the Bukaa, the vintage of ‘the mountain was at hand. Bhandum has 
about one thousand acres of vineyard, descending from the lofty hill, back 
of the village, over hundreds of terraces, to the bottom of the enormous 
ravine in front. The grapes are both purple and white, usually the latter ; 
the earlier varities small, and of a soft pulp: the latter ones firm, delicious, 
and of some kinds remarkably large. The people eat them in great quanti- 
ties fresh, and dry them into raisins for winter use. There are grape-presses 
where the juice is crushed out with the naked feet, to be boiled into dibs, a 
very pleasant kind of thick molasses. It is this dibs which is sometimes , 
brought to our temperate ‘shores as “communion wine,” “the pure juice of 
the grape.” The pure juice of the grape it certainly is, exactly as treacle 
is the pure juice of the sugar-cane. It is wine, therefore, just as true as 
molasses is rum. Khalil exchanged some of his wheat and barley for the 
vintage of his Druse neighbours, and then retired into winter quarters, and 
retailed at leisure his various stock of raw silk, grain, dibs, and raisins. 

Such is the business life of a merchant of produce in Mount Lebanon. In 
the small career which is permitted to them, the Syrians show a good degree 
of mercantile shrewdness and enterprise. Perhaps the locality inspires them, 
or there are some echoes in the blood, as Calderon {phrases it, which come 
down to them from their ancestors. All along their coast lived the old 
Phoenicians, who were very glorious merchant princes when England was” 
solely remarkable for its tin mines and the painted hides of its citizens. One 
of the most unfortunate blanks in ancient history is our total ignorance of 
the political economy of the Tyrians, Sidonians, and their colonies. What 

were their tariffs, their navigation laws, their profits, or cargoes, the pay or 
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character of their seamen? They gave letters to the Greeks: who were 
their Roscoes and Lorenzo de Medicis? They coasted England and circum- 
navigated Africa : where are the biographies of their Columbus and Captain 


. Cook? But their glory has sunk almost as deep into our ignorance as 


their gorgeous galleys ever foundered beneath Indian or Atlantic billows. 

Modern Syrian enterprise sails as far, but in foreign bottoms. There are 
now some considerable mercantile houses in Beirut Before many years the 
the Directory of our great commercial capital will become still more thorny 
to our organs of speech with unpronounceable names from the Land of the 
East and the clime. of the Sun. 

On the mechanical skill of the Syrians little can be said, although they 
furnish some pretty specimens of silken stuffs. The manufacture of steel 
has died out in Damascus, whose present inhabitants are unequal to the 


‘ composition of a goodcommon hatchet. As the beautiful palaces of that city 


fall into dilapidation, they are restored by botchwork,'distinguishable at first 
sight from the dim glory of the olden walls and arches. The implements of 
trade are probably exact copies of the expired patents of Tubal Cain; and 
agriculture is about as it was in the suburbs of Eden just after the expul- 
sion of its incautious gardener. 
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HAKESPEARE has been, in all probability he will continue to be, the 
battle-cry of modern criticism, under which or against which are arrayed 
the warring swarms of classicists and romanticists. In many respects the father 
of German literature, he has been degraded into the dry-nurse of a host of angry, ~ 
chattering dwarfs. We have a German Shakespeare Society, that publishes 
annually a stout volume of exceeding dry fodder; we have monographs, critical 
essays, Critical editions, school editions, translations, and commentaries without 
end, until we feel swept away in a tide of ink and paper. Written chiefly by 
bookish men for bookish men, what wonder that so many smell musty and have 
a flabby texture! On the other hand, such men as Rudolph Gottschall, the 
witty editor of the “ Blatter fur literarische Unterhaltung,” and his corps of con- 
tributors, or the reviewers for the ‘“ Literarisches Centralblatt,” give unmistakable 
signs of impatience. ‘‘ Incense,” “apotheosis,” anointment,” Shakespearomania,”’ 
‘Shakespeare high-churchism,” are some of the epithets used upon the followers of 
the great Shakespeare cult. Disregarding these feebler tones, however, we can dis- 
tinguish two leading and well-sustained protests that are worthy of careful considera- 
tion, aithough, by reason of the limits imposed upon an article like the present, I can 
donomore than give theoutlines of one. The other, entitled “ Moliere, Shakespeare, 
and German Criticism, by C. Humbert,” in an octavo of five hundred pages, in which 
Gervinus, Ulrici, Schlegel, Kreyssig, and others, are unmercifully flagellated in 
turn, Shakespeare dethroned from his seat as king of comedy, the nature of the 
comic element carefully examined, and Moliere pronounced unrivalled in the true 
character-comedy, as opposed to the fantastic comedy. Whatever view we may 
take of the author’s position, we must admit that his work, although too long by 
half, at times confused, and altogether too fragmentary, contains many striking 
passages. It is written in a spirit of earnest and independent investigation, and 
can be decried more easily than it can be answered. : 

The work to which I would call especial attention is entitled “ Shakespeare 
Studies of a Realist,” by Gustav Rumelin. Published more than four years ago, 
the excitement that it produced has not yet subsided. The waves of angry 
denunciation still surge through the Annual of the Shakespeare Society. No. 
wonder. Unpretending as the little volume is—a book of two hundred and 
easily-read pages—it really flings down the gauntlet in the face of a whole library 
of tomes, and endeavours to show, in bold, unsparing strokes, what Shakespeare 
was, what he was not and could not have been, for whom he wrote, how he 
wrote, the grave defects of his composition, his individuality, his social position, 
his literary position as compared with Goethe. We may disagree with this or 
that view taken by the author, we may not admit certain points in his theories 
upon art and character; but we cannot, I think, deny him the credit of having 
produced a masterpiece of criticism. In simplicity of style, in clearness of coa- 
ception and directness of purpose, it is not surpassed, scarcely even approached, 
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by any other essay in any language. Mr. Lowell’s recent essay is throughout 
fascinating, the work of one gifted with poetic sympathy. But, apart from the 
fact that it too is written in the wonted style of panegyric, and never suggests, 
even faintly, the suspicion that Shakespeare could go astray, I doubt whether it 
will give tangible conception of the man Shakespeare as he must have been. At 
the risk of beginning where I should end, I will give a few of Rumelin’s conclu- 


ding, half-apologetic remarks. ‘‘ We have endeavoured to sketch, within the . 


nimbus that encircles the image of Shakespeare so-that most of us can no longer 
recognise it, the light outline of a human jorm; in the place of a Titan myth, 
we have endeavoured to set a historically circumscribed and conceivable personage. 


In so doing we were of course obliged to point out dark spots and limitations. | 


Perhaps we have even discussed these defects more thoroughly and dwelt upon 
them more sharply than would have been necessary for: the mere purpose ot 
taking a correct estimate of Shakespeare in himself and in his relations to his 
contemporaries. But, at the same time, it was a matter of rebuking a disposition 
to glorification at the expense of our men of genius, a disposition tor which the 
British poet himself is in no wise to blame. . . . In endeavouring to substitute 
unprejudiced impressions and definite opinions for indefinite phrases, we thought 
that the true friends of the beautiful, to whom distinct lines must ever be more 
acceptable than indistinct ones, would be pleased rather than angry with us there- 
for. May they correct what is amiss, supply what is wanting! We trust, how- 
ever, that we have not disturbed or spoiled any one’s pleasure in the poet himself. 
His richness is so extraordinary that, even after our abatement of unqualified 
predicates, an abundance of beauties still remains. If we examine a planet with 
the aid of a glass, its lustre and radiance, it is true, will be diminished; but as 
we recognise a structure similar to our earth, the vision becomes fuller of signi- 


 ficance and expectancy.” 


Tn the first chapter, Rumelin gives a sketch of the position occupied by the 
English stage in Shakespeare’s time, disposing briefly but effectually of the theory, 
held by so many, that the stage of that century was a national one, like the Greek, 
the Spanish, or the French. A national theatre is one that elicits the attention 
and sympathy of all classes of the people, and in which the entire nation finds 
expression for its peculiar views, the mirror of its past and present. That the 
‘stage of England could not be such an one, is evident from the fact that a great 
and growing part of the nation was cordially averse to it. The magistrates of 
London did not persecute the theatres in the latter half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth centuries in spite of tbe people of London, but because 
of the people, who, rapidly become puritanised, looked with more and more anger 
upon these plugue-spots. The Queen and her councillors rather protected than 
persecuted the theatres. After the destruction of the Spanish Armada had placed 
the triumph of Protestantism in England beyond all doubt, the deferred conflict 
between Puritans and Churchmen gradually assumed shape and intensity, and as 
the Puritans grew in number, they made their displeasure felt in every way, 
first banishing all theatres outside the limits of the city proper, and never rested 
until they had finally secured the suppression of the stage throughout the kingdom. 
In Shakespeare’s time the patrons of the theatre were to be divided into two 
sharply defined classes: the lower people, who went to be amused with spectacle 
and declamation, and the young nobility, the jeunesse dorée, as Rumelin calls 
them, the wealthy and unoccupied bachelors about town, who went partly because 
such an atmosphere and such surroundings suited their temperament, partly be- 
cause it was the fashion. Reputable women scarcely ever went. In fact, there 
was no suitable place for them, ‘The parts of the female characters being acted 
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by boys, and the audience being chiefly of men, with some women of not very ” 
reputable morals, we need not wonder, then, at the freedom from the restraints 
of decency that disfigures so many of Shakespeare’s plays. To us, Shakespeare 


_is the great poet and revealer of the secrets of the heart. In his own day and 


generation, Shakespeare was nothing but a playwright; an actor, ‘a theatre-man- 
ager ; and, however rich he might become, the stain of such a vocation was not 
to be wiped out. The doors of good society were closed upon him ; outside of 
the walls of the theatre—we cannot shut our eyes to the fact—he was more or 
me ostracised. Small wonder, then, that his sonnets are pitched in the minor 
ey. 
The defects of the German school of criticism are dealt with summarily. — 
Having so little positive information upon Shakespeare’s life and character, these 
critics, disregarding the limitations that necessarily hem in the life of any man, 
no matter how gifted, have depicted Shakespeare as a sort of gigantic spirit, 
looming up between the Middle Ages and modern times, scarcely touching his 
own age and generation with the soles of their feet, but striding on over peoples 
and centuries. Only when it. becomes necessary to explain some obvious defect, 
are these critics willing to take any note of the character of the times. Ger- 
vinus in particular, who has been so cold and fastidious toward every thing 
German, pushes his panegyric of Shakespeare so far that we must suspect him of 
having before his eyes, not the genuine William Shakespeare of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, but the poet that he wishes and seeks for the German people ; as Tacitus 
describes the Germans, not so much as they really were, but as he would have 
the Romans. 
For whom did Shakespeare compose his plays? Upon the answer that we 
give to this question will depend, far more than is generally believed, a correct 
appreciation of them. In the first place, they were written for a living, sym- 
pathising audience—not fur a community of scrutinising readers. Shakespeare 
knew that scenic effect was every thing in the drama, and, as might be shown, 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice the perfect finish of the plot to the movement of 
the single scene. The uncritical spectator must be aroused and fascinated at 
the moment, and is not apt to remember clearly what has gone before, or specu- 
late too closely upon what is to come. Again, as the play was not published 


/ 


‘-—in order to retain the right of property in it—the author, if himself the pro- 


prietor, was always more or less tempted to insert or amend, whether to prevent 
literary theft, or to keep afresh the interest of the audience. Rumelin claims 
that these two causes, writing for scenic effect and careless alteration or omis- 
sion after the first act of composition, will explain many of the incongruities and 
inconsistencies in Shakespeare’s dramas. The single scene is always vigorous ; 
the plot, as a whole, may be imperfectly motived. An example of inconsistency 
that is not méntioned by Rumelin may be found in the Merchant of Venice. In 
Act I, Scene 3, Shylock replies to an invitation to dinner: “I will buy with— 
you, sell with you, walk with you, and so following ; but I will not.eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” But in Act II, Scene 5, he says :— 
_ “Tam not bid for love; they flatter me: 
But yet I'll go, in hate, to feed upon ‘ 

The prodigal Christian.” 

And he does go. Such inconsistency would be scarcely possible had Shake- 
speare worked, as Gervinus maintains, from one central idea outwards. 

. The next, point—what special kind of audience it was that Shakespeare wrote 
for—is discussed by Rumelin in a novel manner. He maintains that Shake- 
speare had two, and only two, principal classes of hearers in view.: a set of 
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_ aristocratic young men, his patrons, and the pit, who were uncritical to the last 
degree, lovers of empty sight and sound and blunt wit. As is well known, the 
nobility of that day had their seats upon the stage, or behind the scenes. They 
were the inspirers and the judges of the play. Naturally, then, the heroes are 
only princes and cavaliers. Like the audience itself, in which we find only the 
aristocracy and the lower classes, we find the middle classes either not depicted 
at all in the play, or depicted only in aludicrous light. 'The bourgeois or middle- 
class tragedy and comedy are wanting on the Shakesperean stage. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, one of the weakest of Shakespeare’s compositions, is an ex- 
ception that only proves the rule. Throughout these wonderful dramas we find 
the strong pulsations of a vigorous, high-strung young oligarchy. Setting 
Hamlet aside—and Hamlet is the prince of aristocrats—the prevailing tone of 
speech and action is that of fresh, unhesitating, emotional manhood. The yo 
heroes act almost as hotheadedly as those of the Nibelungenlied. In will, 
thought, and utterance, the heroines are, as a class, decidedly inferior. Isabella, 
Mariana, Hermia, both Helenas, Katharine in the taming of the Shrew, Hero, 
Viola, Olivia, Ophelia, Juliet, Katharine of France, Anne in Richard III., Des- 
demona, are examples of women, lovely and high-minded they may be, but 
women carried away by this somewhat brute force of full-blooded manhood. If 
any one is disposed to think this overstated, he has only to read rapidly, and 
with an unprejudiced mind, Henry IV. and the Merchant of Venice. The 
plays are saturated with the spirit of aristocracy—a gay, dissolute, money-hunting 
aristocracy. On the other hand, the pit demanded its share of entertainment. 
Hence the clowns, witty servants, rude mechanicals, louts, and the like. This 
mixture of the serious or the elevated with the low comical, is a concession made 
by Shakespeare the poet to Shakespeare the theatre-owner ; and accordingly 
we find that the poet, when, in his later years, he has become better assured of 
his position, gradually diminishes and, in Othello, even abolishes the intrusion. 
In chapter five Rumelin treats of Shakespeare’s peculiarities in the charac- 
terisation of his personages and the assignment of motives for the dramatic action. 
He admits, of course, that Shakespeare is unrivalled in his power of presenting 
to us an array of life-like, almost living forms, and forcing us, by the might of 
his inspired word, to an assimilation of his visions. Rumelin also admits that 
Shakespeare is unrivalled in his insight into the characters and intents of men. 
But he cannot accord to him that perfect understanding of the world and its 
indissoluble chaining of cause and effect that is the property, for instance, of 
Goethe. In Shakespeare the personages act and speak more freely than we can 
conceive of their doing amid the actual surroundings of the world. We have 
here perhaps the keynote of Rumelin’s essay. Shakespeare is not enough of a 
realist. His characters step out too far from the social background of time and 
space. They act as men would act but for certain restraints, not as men really 
act; and the intellect, instead of moderating the passions, often serves only to 
fan them. Shakespeare takes the jealous husband, the frantic lover, the bitter 
misantiropist, and places him upon an isolating stool, as it were, to show more 
evidently the wonderful effects of the electrical current of passion. But where it 
becomes necessary to display the electrical current, not acting alone, but in con- 
junction with the thousand other forces that enter into any one concrete resultant 
Goethe, the clear-headed realist, begins, where Shakespeare leaves off. ; 
Wit! reference to the historical inaccuracy of Shakespeare, Rumelin 
observes that it need not diminish at all our admiration of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic genius. Granting that the poet does not depict English 
history as we would look to find it in the work of a professed 
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historian, granting that he was deficient in historic sense, even granting 
that there is more of that historic sense in Goethe's single play of Egmont 
than in all the English historical dramas together—we can merely change our 
admiration without abating it. Indeed we may claim that Shakespeare, had he 
been more historically correct, might have run the risk of becoming less univer- 
sal. Under the mask of this or that court, he has presented to us certain of the 
' eternally recurring forms of human life. Titles and dynasties are with him but 
trappings ; the man is the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. As we all 
know, Shakespeare was not of age, but for all time. 


The last three chapters are entitled respectively ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Individu ality 
and the process of {his Development ;” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Views of Life;” and 
‘“* The German Shakespeare Cult and a Comparison of Shakespeare with Schil- 
ler and Goethe.” They constitute one half of the entire volume. Instead of 
attempting to take them up separately, I shall give, as briefly as possible, their 
salient features, without strictly following the author’s order. 


Rumelin endeavours to ascertain what Shakespeare was, by first determinin$ 
what he was not and could not have been; what his beliefs and views were, by 
what he has not expressed. Shakespeare has not depicted any characters that 
strive after culture, knowledge, or truth, none who are actuated by zeal for 
the public good, or even the good of others. He has, furthermore, no gemuth- 
liche characters in real life, no comfortable, harmless natures. His idyllic perso- 
nages are all located in fairy-land. Again, while giving, on one hand, no self- 
satisfying, healthily introspective characters, he gives, on the other hand, none 
_ whose efforts are directed toward a practical vocation in life. There are no 
characters taken from the producing classes, but only from the ruling and con- 
suming classes. Moveover, he depicts only the conflict of passion with passion, 


or passion with daty ; the bitter struggle between duty and duty is sometimes - 


touched upon, bnt never elaborated or made the main theme. His characters 
think clearly and act energetically but within a circumscribed range of idea and 
emotion. Shakespeare never alludes to the power of poetry to console and 
soothe the soul ; scarcely even in his sonnets does he speak of the inward hap- 
piness conferred by the poetic faculty. In the few instances where he has puta 
professional poet upon the stage, it has been only to make him a butt. Finally, 
Shakespeare represents the love of solitude as something morbid, gives no ex 
pression to the pleasure attendant upon search after knowledge, and seldom, i 
ever, moves the purely touching, sentimental chords of the heart. 


As an actor and a dramatist by profession, gifted by nature with the rarest 
powers of utterance and the sharpest insight into the souls of men, writing for a 
lively, clamorously applauding audience of gay youth, no wonder that Shake- 
speare’s plays are full of life. They tingle with emotion. The dramatist finds 
the models for his heroes among his aristocratic young patrons and fellow-actors 
and theatre-folk. No mean field of character, we may be assured. For those 
men are the flower of the court at a time when life ran high. And the theatre 
is, and ever will be, a microcosm of passion and intrigue, youthful hope and de- 
cayed ambition. On the other hand, the disadvantages of such a position are 
not small, In our days, when society is undergoing a levelling process, the 
actor and the dramatist may obtain much wider views of life than were possible 
in the times of Shakespeare. To prevent any misconception, I shall quote Rume- 
lin’s own words on this point: ‘‘ Shakespeare stood, as we have seen, outside the 
pale of society, the parish, the church, the state; he had not access to respecta- 


ble and cultivated families; he was denied intercourse with noble women ;. he. 
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became acquainted with only certain classes of the people. It is conceivable that, 
in all the course of his life. he never once became clearly conscious of what was 
at bottom separating him from the kernel of the nation, what ideas were really 
agitating his contemporaries most profoundly, what the then men of the future, 
those Puritans whom he knew only to ridicule as hypocrites, what they really 
wished. The true world of society, in its manifold ramification and concatena- 
tion, always stood afar off from him. He knew men most thoroughly as they 
are, but not as they act; to speak more accurately, he knew how they would like 
to act and would act, were it not for a thousand opposing influences; but he did | 
not know the form that their real action would take upon the solid footing of 
society. Hence the want of motive and the uncertainty whenever an action 
is located witbin social and historical limits, and, on the contrary, his brilliant 
success when his Pegasus, with eyes turned heavenward, bears us into the world 
of pure fancy. From the theatre it is possible, at least it was possible at that 
time, to gain a knowledge of men, indeed, but not the experience of the world.” 
Here, I apprehend, the reader will think that the critic has gone altogether - 

too far. It certainly would grate upon the feelings of even the most dispassion- 

_ ate admirer, to hear the great dramatist spoken of, as without access to respecta+ 

ble society or intercourse with noble women. I suspect, however, that Rumelin 
does not wish his words construed too literally, It is against all probability to 
suppose that a man of such prodigious gifts should not find somewhere a sweet 
nook of refuge from the turmoil of the world, some noble and cheering friends, 
menand women. Rumelin’s object undoubtedly has been to destroy the halo 
with which we have surrounded the man. Were Shakespeare to appear bodily 
among us, every heart would beat in welcome, every door would be thrown open. 
Was such the case, however, three centuries ago? In our day, the social posi- 
tion of theatre-managers and actors has been greatly advanced. Of Shakespeare 
we must say, in candour, that the doors of what we call first-class society were 
not open to him ; or, if open, scarcely more than ajar. If we wish to realise the 
disadvantages under which he laboured,—and this again, may serve to heighten 
our wondér at his genius—we have only to compare him for a moment with 
Goethe, or, to make the antithesis still more striking, with that prodigy of our 
century, Lord Byron, before his downfall. 

_ The general character of Shakespeare’s composition may be set down as in- 
tense, if not feverish. If we except the editor of the daily newspaper, what 
literary character could we find whose life compares, for worry and excitement, 
with that of the dramatist-manager? His brain, that should be relaxed after 
the labour of composition, is stretched to new energy by the thousand minutiz of 
theatre-life. Scarcely an hour of the day or the night can he call his own. With 
rehearsals and performances, setting the jealous quarrels of the most irritable 
class of mortals in the world, and pleasing the public, he leads what we may for- 
cibly call a dog’s life. Let us then imagine our myriad-minded Shakespeare, 
with its delicately strung fibres of sympathy ready to be played upon by every 
passing breeze, his piercing vision from which no secret thought or facial expres- 
sion could escape—let us imagine him living year in and —_ out in this super- . 
heated, wearing atmosphere. Can we wonder that he died comparatively young, 
apparently from sheer exhaustion? Must we not be always on the lookout for 
traces of feverish agitation in his plays? Wonderful as they are for their ob - 
jectivity, that is, their freedom from any thing like an obtrusion of the poet’s own 
views and emotions, we may safely say that Shakespeare might have written 
them better had he been somewhat less driven or more favoured in his surroun- 


dings. 
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In dealing with a character such as Shakespeare’s, it is peculiarly difficult to 
ascertain the real thoughts of the man hid so carefully behind the dramatist. 
Next to Homer, Shakespeare possesses the happy faculty of sinking himself in 
his creations. Consequently he has been pronounced by turns, a Protestant, a 
Catholic, a Spinozist. Like every world-genius, he is substantially as his reader 
chooses to find him; and it seems well-nich impossible, in our utter want of 
biographical materials, to read the riddle of our English sphinx. What were 
Shakespeare’s views upon so-called poetic justice, human sin and its influence 
upon character, the philosophy of life? As to the first point, Rumelin shows that 
Gervinus is mistaken in asserting Shakespeare’s practical assent to the claims 
of this poetic justice. His entire method of treatment shows that he possessed 
an unprejudiced insight into the-ways of the world rather than a deep-seated 
conviction of a moral order of things. Rumelin also finds much to criticise in 
the sudden and unmotived conversion of so many of Shakespeare’s characters, 
Not to speak of such glaring instances as The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Measure 
. for Measure, All’s Well that Ends Well, the wonderful change in the character 
_ of Prince Hal will scarcely bear close inspection. It is too sudden, the steps of 
transition too imperfectly marked out. Rumelin is disposed to suspect in the play 
au effort to hold up to the young nobility of the theatre a model tor their guidance, ~ 
an ideal of what they might and should become, if they only would. The charac- 
ter of the Prince is such as to induce us to look for some hidden motive, 
some “in usum Delphini” tendency, as Rumelin phrases it, larking behind the 
mask. 

Every student of German literature knows that it started ‘aia the inspiration 
of Shakespeare’s genius. ‘The subsequent career of this influence, however, is 
not so wellknown. Rumelin divides it into three stages. In the first stage, the 
latter part of the last century, Shakespeare was the hammer with which were 
~ broken the fetters that the pseudoclassicism of France has so long imposed upon 
Germany. To form an approximate estimate of that influence, we need only 
glance through Lessing’s Dramaturgy, or read Goethe’s famous harangue quoted 
in Lewes’ biography. All the literary men of the day read and enjoyed Shake- 
speare without stopping to criticise too closely or attempting to convert his de- 
fects into virtues. Goethe and Schiller profited by him without suffering them- 
selves to be crushed by comparison. Then came the age of the Romantic School. 
The understanding of Shakespeare was sharpened ; the poet was studied more 
careful in relation to his contemporaries and predecessors. The standard by 
which he was judged, however, was shifted. Instead of esteeming him for 
what really made him a classic poet, the school exalted beyond all bounds his 
disregard of rule, the fantastic element in his compositions, his mingling of the 
tragic and the comic elements, his strained play of wit. This second stage has 
passed into the present. Partly in consequence of the Hegelian philosophy, which 
wishes to rule out as much as possible the expression of individual feeling and 
opinion, and consequently to make all poetry dramatic, partly owing to the poli- 
tical condition of the country, Shakespeare’s position has been strangely exalted, 
Both tendencies, the philosophical and the political, have combined to make 
Shakespeare the ideal and the idol of German criticism. He is the dramatist, par 
excellence, the grand patriot-bard of his own land. Schiller has not his strength 
or his versatility, Goethe has not his patriotism. So Shakespeare is set above 
them both as the poet for all times, all peoples, and we listen to Gervinus, other- 
‘wise a ‘cold-blooded critic, proclaiming without hesitation that Shakes 
united all the excellences of Goethe and Schiller without any of their defects. 
As I have endeavoured to indicate, the symptoms of reaction are numerous and 

unmistakable, and Rumelin’s book is the most conspicious one. That he and 
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Humbert are not wholly without influential sympathisers, is evident from the 
following passage taken from ‘“‘ Unsere Zeit,” the semi-monthly supplement to. 
Brockhaus’ “ Conversationslexikon ”: “ We should think now that every one, even 
with regard to Shakespeare, has the right to go to heaven in his own way. The 
manner in which in the recent (German) Shakespeare Annual, Rumelin is set 
down and set right, just like a meddlesome intruder who has not properly taken 
his degree as Shakespeare Doctor by some happy text-emendation, shows unmis- 
takably that, besides the Shakespeare gospel, there has been set up an entire 
body of Highchurch Shakespeare dogmatics, that no one may venture to 
oppose under penalty of anathema.” Such language, in one of the most conspi- 
cuous and influential periodicals of Germany, is significant of the feelings with 
which the true corps of literary critics (I take Rudolph Gotschall to be author of 
the passage) regard the spirit of such men as Ulrici, Elze and Gervinus. 

We, to whom the language and thought of Shakespeare are native, cannot 
look with indifference upon the position that Shakespeare occupies in Germany. 
international relations are so unrestrained that not even a literary bubble of im- 
portance can burst in one quarter without spreading its circles of influence far 
and wide. Ifthe leading minds of Germany should one day come to consider 
Shakespeare as a sort of Merovingian king, who had outlived his times, and de- 
throne him among ‘themselves, we should find like symptoms of revolt among 
ourselves, 

Rumelin’s Shakespeare Studies may be regarded, then, as marking a new era 
in German criticism. Indeed, I know of no work of our own language that is so 
characterised by an earnest, keen desire to get at the marrow of the matter. 
Rumelin has most rightfully called himself a realist. If we take up any ordinary 
biography of Shakespeare, any essay upon his genius, we find this one idea con- 
stituting the atmosphere of the picture: that Shakespeare is an incomprehensible 
genius, a child of mystery, who lived, it is true, in England, on the border-line 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but who really existed independent of 
time and space and all the other surroundings that hamper ordinary men. As 
Rumelin says, we conceive of him as a Titanic genius striding over the centu- 
ries and the countries. ‘The realist coolly pauses and asks himself, ‘‘ Can this be 
so?” Was not Shakespeare a mortal, and therefore limited by the circumstan- 
ces in which he lived, guided and misguided, stimulated and fettered, by his asso- 
ciates? Let us not bow down and worship him, then, as a myth; let us rather 
seek him out as aman, and understand him asa man.” 
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A TALE OF °54, 


F lgcueeer was sorrow and mourning all through the breadth of England: 
mothers weeping o’er their first-borns, maidens clasping close their 
lovers, youth and age mingling their tears together, men’s hearts failing 
them, not for fear, but in leaving their beloveds, women’s beating high 
*twixt the anguish and the honour of sending forth their heroes to death 
or glory in the distant Crimean land. : 

It was a fine spring morning in 1854, and a gleam of wintry sunshine 
strove hard for life above the Manor House of Eversley, a large square 
edifice of warm red brick, but possessing no other beauty than the sugges- 
tive look of comfort which was its one redeeming point; but if the house 
was ugly—and that was an undoubted fact—ample compensation could be 
found in the lovely grounds surrounding it, in the double avenue of limes 
leading to the little church where for centuries the villagers had come up 
to worship from the cottages around, in the smooth green turf of the hill 
with its crest of trees to the left of the hall door, in the dark fir foliage of 
the wood where the violets bloomed in season, anc where the snow-drops 
were already beginning to lift up their tiny heads, in the low murmur of 
the stream as it coursed its way through a narrow sandstone channel, and, 
fairest scene of all! in the view from the drawing-room window across a 
velvet lawn, bounded on the one side by a group of evergreens, on the 
other by a grassy bank along which ran a path to the margin of a lake 
where a boat lay moored, and the unquiet waters rippled an answer to 
the wind which kissed them. Two men were standing in the window 
looking out upon this scene, but regarding it merely as a background to 
the figures of a youth and maiden who were pacing up and down the path 
by the water’s edge, occasionally disappearing behind the trees, and coming 
again into view like a flash of light. He was a tall young stripling, fair 
and slender, with that indescribable air of lofty condescension affected -by 

*dragoons which sat so well upon his boyish form when softened as it was 
by the instinctive reverence with which he turned to the bewitching little 
fairy who was walking by his side; this was Maud Eversley, his 


guardian’s eldest daughter, and Jack St. John, who for years had resisted. 


all the wiles of the garrison belles, succumbed at once beneath the fearless 
confidence with which she treated him. She was so pretty too; not like 
another Maud, ‘faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null ;” but all 
aglow with life and animation, the blue eyes beaming out a merry look, 
the little nez retroussé, the saucy lips curving like Cupid’s bow, the sunny 
curls dancing in the breeze. Distant cousins though they were, a strong 
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resemblance existed between them, and they were even at times mistaken 
for brother and sister. Maud often wished they were; Jack St. John 
never did. 

Totally unconscious of the eyes upon them, again and again the cousins 
passed i in earnest converse, till one at least of the watchers grew grave and 
anxious as he uttered an impatient exclamation, and turned to his friend 
with a perplexed expression upon his bronzed and bearded countenance. 
This was Maud’s father, Major Eversley, a fine-looking man of five-and- 
forty, with a tall soldierly figure, a frank and genial manner, and 4 face 
whose kindly smile, merry eyes and reddish warmth of colouring imparted 
a degree of brightness and good humour which always inspired confidence 
and helped him to the universal favouritism he enjoyed. Married at 
twenty-five to a young and fascinating wife, he was left a widower at 


’ three-and-thirty with an only child of six years old, for whom everyone 


prophesied he would speedily find another mother ; but time passed on, and 
still his little Maud remained at Eversley under her grandparents’ charge 
until the death of both, within twelve months of each other, rendered it 
necessary to arrange some other plan. Then began a struggle in her 
father’s mind: inclination urged him, oh, how strongly! to send his 
daughter 1o a London school where his married sister, Lady Rivers, 
promised to look after and receive her in the holidays, while he himself 
went out to India with his regiment, where all his early manhood had been 
spent, where first as a young lieutenant he had met the beautiful Maud 
Leigh, where every comrade was a friend and had helped him to endure 
the agonizing grief when she was taken from him, where, thorough soldier 
as he was, it would have pleased him to have died in harness; but duty 
pointed out another course, and in obedience to its dictates, Harry Eversley 
threw up his commission and left the army with a keener sorrow at his 
heart than he had ever thought to feel again. Maud, with her sweet child- 
face, Maud, her mother’s image, must not be allowed to grow up like a lovely 
flower without a father’s tender yet restraining hand; so the sacrifice was 
made, and the widower and his daughter settled down in their ancestral 
home. 

Close to Eversley, separated from it only by a narrow road, lay the: 
smaller property of Arlington, now in possession of Arthur Desmond, the 
last representative of his race, and the major’s dearest friend from boyhood. 
He it was who now was standing beside him, his thoughtful face with its 
singularly refined and delicate features betokening far more intellect than 
his companion possessed, but little of that joyous buoyancy of spirit which 
bears a man lightly over sorrow ; and although scarce forty, he looked older 
than his friend. In his youth he had also been in the army, but there was 
nothing to him congenial in the life, and after a few years’ travelling in 
various regions he devoted himself entirely to the scientific labours in which 
his soul delighted, and to the completion of a learned work which he hoped 
might some day render his name not unknown to fame. For intimate 
society he naturally depended on the Manor House, anda day seldom 
passed without some communication taking place between them: indeed 
Maud’s childish ideas were said to be rather vague as to which was her 


_real home. 


‘* Desmond, I want your advice.” 

*¢ You shall have it, my dear fellow ; what about? 

“Jack St. John, Has it ever struck you that ma is falling in love with 
Maud ?” 
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‘Yes, I have known it for some time,” said Desmond, quietly. 

‘* And yet you have never told me! How was that ?” 

“Why should I? You had eyes to see as wellas I. Besides I never 
thought you would dislike it. I had an idea it was what you always 
intended.” 

“T never did; but even so, how could I wish it now? Consider: in 
three more days he will be on his way to the seat of war, perhaps not 
returning for many months, and during all that time am I to see her sob- 
bing her heart out, watching for tidings which may be weeks in coming, till 
all her brightness ‘and her ‘youth are utterly destroyed ? Desmond! what 
am to do?” 

They had come again into sight ; a little gloved hand was resting on 
the soldier’s arm, and he was bending down to listen to her words. Des- 
mond sighed, *“* Nothing, youcan do nothing now. You have let it go too 
far.” 

‘‘T know I have; but if I have been fool enough not to see before the 
risk that they were running, something must be done to stop itnow. He 
must not be allowed to speak to her or in any way disturb her childish con- 

idence till he comes back again. I shall put him on his honour.” 

** But if she loves him?” pleaded the scholar, “‘ surely the mischief is 
done already.” 

** Not to her, not to my little Maud,” he answered, tenderly. ‘for him I 
cannot answer: he is a man and must learn to bear it, but I will not have 
her peace destroyed. » Had her mother lived,” his voice faltered, ‘* I would 
not say a word, but who has Maud to turn to in distress? As it is the 
suspense which we must all endure about his fate will be enough for her, 
too much perhaps for her to bear alone.” 

‘*¢ She has you.’ 

* A rough old soldier,” he said, smiling. “Poor Jack! if I thought 
she loved him—in that way—he should ask her to morrow, and I would 
give my consent and blessing, aud do my best to comfort her when he had 
gone away; but if he will only leave her alone she will be a little anxious 
for his safety, will suffer in a measure, but still her innocence and freshness 
will remain undimmed. He is a brother now whom she can coax and tease 
at pleasure, but to any other love she is an utter stranger. She is very 
young, you know.” 

Kighteen.” 

“ In years, yes; but in many ways there are girls of sixteen much older. 
All her life she has lived at Eversley, and naturally has but few ideas beyond: 
I am glad we are going up to London for the season: it will do her all 
possible good.” 

- Poor little Maud,” said Desmond, gently. ‘‘ It is good that all things 


should reach their maturity, but not the less do we regret the first oy 


rance of the rose, the early softness of the dawn.” 


‘Tf by any device or knowledge 
The rosebud its beauty could know, 
It would stay a rosebud for ever 
Nor into its fulness grow. 


And if thou could’st know thy own sweetness, 
_ O little one, perfect and sweet ! 

Thou would’st be child for ever ; 

Completer whilst incomplete.” 


| 
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These lines were not then written, but such was the thought in Arthur 


. Desmond’s heart as he stood musing. 


Eversley walked to the other end of the room and came back to the 
window. ‘Arthur, I am fairly puzzled. It is against my principles to 
tell Jack he must not speak to Maud; if he loves her, as I think he does, 
it is hard to deprive him of the right to tell her so when this may be their 


‘ final parting, and when at any rate he will have trials and dangers to 


through before they meet again, in which the consciousness of the love 
awaiting him in England might nerve his arm, and re-animate his drooping 
courage.” 

*“* Jack’s courage will never droop.” 

*‘ He is a fine young fellow. If he were older, even if this accursed war 
were not to be, I could hardly wish her a better husband. And yet some- 
how—however devoted they might seem—I should always feel that cir- 
cumstances had done it, that he would not be really the man of her choice.” 

* You think she would have him, then?”’ . 

‘Ido. She is very fond of him, they have almost grown up together, 
and he is good-looking, chivalrous, brave—in short, a soldier and a hero: 
they all seem that just now among the womankind. If only I were free to 
go and join them.” 

Eversley ! you wish it still?” 

‘* More than ever,” he replied, his whole face kindling ; ‘* but where’s the 
good of it? Though in theory I maintain that private duty should not 
withhold a man from public service, in practice I should feel myself a brute 
were I to go away and leave my Maud to suffer.” 

“ You would volunteer ? ” 

‘“*Yes,” and he sighed as visions of glory floated before him with 
reminiscences of Indian peril now gone by. ‘My day is over, Jack’s is 
still to come; I do not like to spoil it. You have not helped me much,” he 
added, turning a smile of comical amusement on his graver friend, who 
laughed and answered :— 

“No; and yet I must be going: there is work awaiting me at home.” 

* And I have never found the book you came for; it is in the library I 


~ know, but wait a moment. You will ride with us this afternoon?” 


* At what hour?” 

** Three, I think: I'll just ask Maud. Will you come too?” and through 
the low French window they stepped out upon the lawn. 

His call was opportune. Jack had been discoursing on the prospects in 
the East, when he foresaw a sterner struggle than many of his comrades 
thought, and he was trying to detail his views to Maud, who, though 
really interested, would not own it, and had besides the strongest inclina- 
tion to burst out crying when he talked so coolly of the dead who must be 
left upon the field. I think he guessed it, else why did he go on unheed- 
ing all the petulant remarks with which she strove to interrupt him, and 
which might have seemed unfeeling to those who did not know and love 
her quite so well. ‘What a lovely bit of view this is,” he said, stopping 
short upon a little bridge and looking out across the lake. ‘‘ I wonder will 
it be very long before I again stand here, before I come back to England 
andtoyou. If I return crowned with honour, Maud, will you be glad to 
see me then? I must indeed act up to the motto of our house: Celer et 
Audax—swift and bold.” 


“ Quick and audacious,” said Maud, smiling ; “mine is a freer transla- | 


tion.” 
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* Audacious, Maud? with you.” 

“Yes, audacious ;” repeated Maud, undaunted. ‘I call it audacious to, 
have been squeezing my hand so hard all the time you were talking. Look! 
you have hurt it. It wasn’t bold, you know.” She had pulled off her 
glove to show him, and held out a white little hand as she spoke, and now, 
having passed beyond sight of the drawing-room windows, he with one 
backward glance, and obeying an irrisistible impulse, raised it passionately 
to his lips, while she looked on half frightened, half amazed, till her father’s 
voice resounding, ‘* Maud, Maud! I want you,” enabled her to recover her 
lost composure, and lightly saying, ‘‘ There, Jack! they might have caught 
us,”’ tripped merrily away. 

But Jack remained quite still where she had left him, leaning against 
the rustic bridge and wishing they had not been interrupted. In two 
more minutes the gradual transition he was making from war to love had 
been completed, and Maud been either lost or won. The time was brief— 
to-morrow, Sunday, was his last day at home, but perhaps she would be 
graver, easier of access then: surely she would give him hope, and—over- 
leaping all the interval of war—his thoughts flew forward to the day when 
he should stand again before her in all the flush of victory, showing her 
the medals he had won for brave heroic deeds to which the thought of her 
had urged him, her image led him onward like a guiding star. He wanted 
her to shine for him with a serene and pure radiance instead of the mock- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp light she showed him now, which, though alluring, only 
made him long more ardently for the time when she would be his own, 
calm and gentle-beneath the greatness of his love: and as the bare idea of 
such happiness in store sent the wild blood coursing through his veins a. 
smile of wondrous sweetness lighted up the bright young face: what were 
dangers, privations, hardships, with such a goal in view? Sanguine, young, 
self-confident, with a long line of ancestry behind him, and a consciousness 
of power within, of ultimate success he never doubted, but he feared a 
wavering consent would deny to him the sweets and glories of possession, 
and wilful maiden fancies to which, not having time to overcome them, he 
must perforce submit. It was possible that the memory of the garden 
scene would put her on her dignity for all the day. 

Maud, however, had another grievance. The horses had been standing 
for ten minutes at the door, but if Jack St. John were in the hall awaiting 
her approach, the other two gentlemen were missing, and though her 
manner to her cousin was gracious, she was looking: just a little put out. 
‘* Have you seen nothing of Mr. Desmood ?” she said, witha pout. ‘“ He 
would not stay to luncheon when I asked him, but promised to come in time 
to mount me. Put me up Jack, quick, before he comes.” 

- He waited for no second bidding: the tiny foot resting in his hand, the 
gentle touch upon his shoulder, the slender fingers coming into contact with 
his own as he carefully settled the reins to her liking and arranged the 
folds of her dark blue habit—was it not for this that he had lingered ?— 
and as a whisper told her so, the little rider laughed and blushed, but could 
not hide a tear which glistened in her eye. It was in this attitude—she seated 
on her pretty chesnut steed with the sunshine lighting up her hair, Jack St. John 
standing by, one hand upon her horse’s neck, the youthful faces close together, 


the resh young voices speaking soft and low—that Desmond found them as he - 


came up with the Major, and instead of the playful apology he intended, he 
turned away with a look almost of pain, They started, Maud and Desmond» 
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to the front, Jack and Eversley behind: but a sudden silence seemed to fall upon 


' them all, for which they had their several reasons: the girl was hurt by her com- 


panion’s refusal to lunch with them—he had not been quite so kind of late; 
Desmond was thinking of the pretty picture at the door, the Major pondering 
over what he had to say, and Jack watching the light form riding on before him, 
full of gaiety and grace as she tried the mettle of her high-spirited horse, then 
calmed him with a word or a caress. ‘‘ It is what she does with all of us,” said 
Eversley, perhaps intending this as a beginning ; if so, a signal failure, for at one 
side of the lane through which they were riding stood an open gate into a field, 
leading across a line of fences to the point where they were going: and Maud, 
turning round to Jack, pointed with her whip to the inviting turf, across which in 
another moment they were speeding. 

“‘ Madcaps,” said Eversley, pausing to see them safely over a biggish hedge 
and ditch, ‘‘ but he will take good care of her. Well, we had better jog on, or we 
shall never catch them up.” 

But the runaways came riding back along the road to meet them, Maud’s 
curls all shaken down and tossing in the. wind: her tie too was undone, and as 
her father held the reins for her to fasten it he could not forbear the query, 
‘* Why do pretty blue-eyed girls always wear blue ribbons ?” 

“‘Why do butterflies always settle upon flowers their own colour ? Papa, that 
galop was delicious.” 

* “T dare say,” he answered fondly, ‘and as a punishment for such an esca- 
pade I shall send you back presently with Desmond, while Jack and -I ride on 
to Hayley Farm. I have something to say to old Hodge.” 

Something also to young St. John, but they rode on to the farm, transacting 
theré their business, and set out upon their homeward way without a word being 
said upon the all-important subject which lay nearest to the hearts of both. 
The Major had the tact to know that whichever way he took, his ward: 
could not be interested in any further talk, and political conversation was 
sufficiently exciting to claim their close attention till a mile or two from home, 
when with very little effort he drew from Jack a frank avowal of his love and 
of his hopes of telling Maud before he went away, spoken freely and distinctly, 
though, manly as he was, the colour deepened on his cheek. Eversley had never 
liked him better than when he felt that he must dash those bright hopes down, 
and extinguish the glad light of a countenance which, though with far less beauty, 
was yet so like his Maud’s. Ah! but it was her interest was at stake, and so 
he must not shrink from painful counsel. Gravely, kindly, with most touching 


‘earnestness, he urged on Jack his own conviction of the case, describing her in 


all the charm of her lighted-hearted youth across which not a shadow came 
which could be spared her, fearing little because she knew so little sorrow, hoping 
much because surrounded by so much of love and care : impulsive, happy, thoughtless, 
in the innocence of childhood, but with a heart which more than most was capable of 
lasting love and pain. Asking from him no promises, laying on him no commands, 
he begged him to consider whether in the coming time of anxiety and dread, it 
would be well to stir that nature to its depths, to centre all its future in a life 
daily exposed to shot and shell, to sword and bayonet, to all the thousand horrors 
of a warfare in a strange and distant land. ‘‘ My dear boy,” he added tenderly, 
looking at the pale set face beside him showing somewhat of its struggle for the 
mastery of self, “My dear boy, she loves you dearly now as @ sister or a 
cousin might, and will miss you much when you are gone: if you ask her I do 
not doubt that she will give you her consent to marry you, and your words will 
rouse in her a warm affection which both of you will take for love. But love— 
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such as you and I understand it—she knows nothing of. The war will waken 
all her deeper feelings: wait till you come back, and ask her then. In the old 
days of chivalry, the young knights won their spurs before their lady-lovers.” 

“ But if she gets to care for some one else?” said St. John, hoarsely, “« You 
are taking her to town.” 


“Yes, I know what you are thinking of: she is pretty, attractive, has broad 


acres, and men are quick to find that out; but still I say you need not fear, I 
will take care of her, and this struggle in the East will be in all our minds. 
You will not be forgotten: she has rather a romantic turn, and is besides am- 


bitious of distinction for those she loves. Come back full of glory, Jack, and - 


that will be the swiftest road to gain the heart of Maud.” 

“ But if I fall,” said Jack. ; 

** God forbid ! ” he answered quickly, “‘ but if it should be so, think of the 
sorrow you would spare her.” : 

“‘ True ;”” he answered sadly, ‘‘ only I feel that if I knew she cared I should 
not die, her love would bean amulet to guard me; I should bear a charmed 
life then. But that of course is nonsense.” 

“Tt is romance,” said Eversley. “‘Jack, I feel what I am asking. I know 
it is the sacrifice of your happiness to hers ; consider if you have the strength to 
make it.” 


“T have,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I promise not to say a word; only as my recom- 


pense I demand that if I fall you will tell her the whole story, of how I loved 
her, how the knowledge that she cared would have made me happy anywhere, 
but that sooner than grieve her—rather than cost her a moment’s pain—I left her 
without a word. Tell her to think of me sometimes.” 

**T will tell her all,” said the Major, deeply moved by his steady resolution : 
“but, Jack. I take no promises. If you see fit, if you think it for her happiness 
to speak to her yourself, it is still within your power to do so. I leave it quite 
to you.” 

Jack St. John answered not a word. The sun was sinking slowly in the 
West; he was watching the last tints of gold as they finally disappeared from 
off the hedgerows. So the shadows crept about his Teast ever darkening and 
deepening, and the wind as it whistled through the branches seemed like an 
eerie voice repeating, “‘ The night cometh when no man can work! The night 
cometh! The night cometh.” ; 


CHAPTER II. 


“Jack, will you come with me to church this afternoon?” — . 

He promised readily : if going to church were not itself his special weakness, he 
would go anywhere with her ; and off they set together down the avenue of limes. 
Desmond and the Major seldom went a second time, but Maud was steady in 
allegiance, and though the service was somewhat slovenly performed, habit had 
partly blinded her to its defects. Her cousin hated it ; the black and white out- 
side was picturesque enough, he even had a sketch of it ; but his fastidious taste 
revolted from the white-washed walls, the hideous western gallery whence the 
fiddler squeaked, the discordant voices of the children led by the Rector’s 
daughter, whom he did not admire, and therefore Maud defended, the gigantic. 
three-decker in the middle, “ Ossa upon Pelion and Olympus upon Ossa,” from 


which such dreary sermons were delivered that their brevity even did not pre- - 
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vent the con tion seeking refuge in sleep. There was a story current about 
this, the truth of which Maud steadily denied, that on one occasion when the ser- 
mon ended, the fiddles, instead of striking up the final hymn, preserved a total 
silence ; the musicians were asleep, and on being poked to life by their nearest 
neighbours, in the confusion so completely lost their heads, that in place of the 
orthodox tune they simultaneously began the irreverent but appropriate one of 
“ We're all noddin,”’ rousing such a burst of Jaughter from the body of the 
church that a general dispersion followed before the error could be repaired. 
However this might be—and it was hardly told on good authority—the fact — 
remained that neither the building nor the service were calculated to inspire 
reverence ; “ enough to banish all devotion,” said the Major, in excuse for absence, 
but there was one at least who did not think so, and it was a beautiful thing to 
watch Maud Eversley in church ; the gay mirthful nature, seemingly so light and 
careless, full of earnestness and depth, the sweet face glowing with a look of love 
unearthly, too mighty for externals to affect, thought and eye seldom wandering, 
excepting when, this afternoon, they rested on the soldier-cousin by her side, whom 
her fervent prayers would surely guard until they met again. Her composure 
was giving way; a slight allusion in the sermon to the approaching war made 
her shudder, as her fancy called up vivid scenes of battlefield and bloodshed in which 
Jack might take his part, and a mist seemed to swim before her eyes whenever she 
glanced at his kneeling figure. God help him! no struggle could be harder, 
no victory better worth winning, than that of which it is written that the con- 
queror is greater than he that taketh a city ; and though the trophies may be 
few, and the outward glory small, the faint and bleeding warrior will have his 
full reward in the approving voice of his great Captain; therefore the strong 
young knee was bent, and the handsome features buried in his hands were can- 
trasted in his agony as he prayed for strength to withhold the words which would 
make Maud Eversley his own, and that never for his selfish gratification might 
he cause her a moment’s pain. When he lifted his head his face was pale as. 
death. 

Coming out of church, they found a littie knot of villagers collected round the 


- door, waiting to wish God-speed to the soldier, who, as a bright-faced school- 


boy, had spent so many days among them, and as he shook their hands, and after 
a few cordial words to éach, offered his arm to the trembling Maud, a strong 
desire followed them that he might marry the heiress of Eversley, and settle 
down among them in her childhood’s home. ‘ What a bonny couple they 
would make,’ whispered one young girl to a friend whose lover was going too, 
and she answered, sadly, ‘‘ Aye, but there’s many a one as bonnie will be left 
dead upon the ground.” 

Well for Maud she did not hear. As it was, when Jack, after taking her to 
the garden, ran up to the house for his parting gift, a silver~handled whip with 
her name and date engraved, she could scarce command her voice to thank 
him, and there was a little pause before balancing her new treasure in her - 
fingers, she blushed, and shyly said, ‘‘ This is so pretty that I can’t help liking 
it, you know; but I have something that I wanted to give you, and now—and 
now—perhaps you may not care to have it.” ‘It was very conceited,” she 
said, getting hotter and hotter, ‘and I wish, oh, I wish I had chosen some- . 
thing else ;” saying which, and shaking her radiant hair till it almost veiled her 
face, she held out to him a little locket, with a golden curl inside. 

“ Nothing could be more precious,” he answered earnestly, as he took it from 
her hands. ‘Thank you, dear Maud; now will you help me to put it on my 
watch-chain ? It will never leave me there.” 
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She came nearer, standing beside him with her head a little bent, so that,he 
might not see the tears that filled her eyes, and the slender fingers trembled as 
they tried to unfasten the ring. Ah, his vow! his vow! but for that had he 
broken into passionate pleading, as her efforts ceased, and all her mocking 
gaiety gave place toa burst of real sorrow. “I cannot do it,” she said, half 


crying ; ‘‘ oh, Jack, I wish you were not going, I shall miss you cruelly ; we have’ 


been, oh! more than cousins, like brother and sister almost.” 

“‘ Almost,” he answered dreamily, ‘“‘ but, Maud, I never had a sister, so that 

you have been everythingto me. When I was a lonely schoolboy, coming here 
for holidays, it was you who made it home. I can never thank you enough for all 
you have been, all you are, to me.” 
, “We have only each other,” said Maud, who, though not a bit in love, was 
fond enough of Jack to drift easily into the strain he had adopted.. -She could 
not bear the prospect of his leaving her, and all her fancied exultation in having 
a favourite cousin at the seat of war entirely vanished before the stern reality. 
**T wish you were not going,” she said again. : 

Even for her, the soldier could not re-echo this: he was thoroughly attached 
to his profession, and had all a young man’s longing for active service. ‘ You 
surely don’t mean that,” he said, “ Iam very lucky to havethe chance. It 
would have maddened me, to be in a regiment obliged to stay at home, and the 
13th Light Dragoons must do their duty.” 

“*T am sure they will,” she answered softiy ; only it is so easy for us women 
to talk of honour and glory till the eve of parting, and then so very hard to let 

ou go,” 
Her tone, implying interest and possession, raised a thrill of hope, but before 
he could reply she had dashed off again. ‘I wonder how the Russians feel just 
now ; if they are pretty confident, like us.” 

“‘ No doubt they are,” he answered rather sadly, ‘‘ but after all I think I like 
that stern old Czar, in spite of all the trouble he will cost us; do not you? 

Maud said she hated him, was very chilly, and wanted to go in, where by the 
fire they found not only Eversley, but Mr. Desmond, who, establishing the girl 
in hisown comfortable chair with her feet upon the fender, proceeded to explein 
how the Major had been down to Arlington to fetch him and insisted on his re- 
maining at the Manor until Tuesday, to tide them over Jack’s farewells. 

have accepted ?’’ said she quickly. 

Conditionally only, till I had seen you.” 


The sweetest smile broke over her red lips. ‘ Yes, come,’ she said, and thus: 


it was agreed. : 

In the evening she sat down at the piano, at the further end of the great room, 
and thither St. John followed her, sitting on a low stool beside her, and gazing” 
at the beautiful picture which his mind would take away, Maud in her simple 
muslin dress with knots of cherry ribbon, singing to him the favourites he had 
loved since childish days, not all perhaps ‘‘ Sunday music,” but rendered sacred 
by their purity, and his own tender reverential love. At length the sweet voice 
faltered and the singing ceased; her fingers wandered lightly o’er the keys, 
drawing from them soft rippling music, which harmonized so truly with the 
words they spoke, that in after days she never played it without each sentence 


coming back just as her lover uttered it in all the strength and pathos of his im- 


passioned, earnest truth. Hope was returning, but the boyishness, which up to five- 

and-twenty he displayed, was all gone now, and as he touched on “love, life, 

and all things,” it was with a manly dignity which made Maud wonder tuat this 

could be indeed the cousin she had teased and ordered from her babyhood, and 
D 
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even until yesterday considered quite a boy. She rather piqued herself upon the 


fact that her companions were Mr. Desmond and papa. 

“ One more song,”’ Jack pleaded, as, eleven striking, she began to rise. ** Any-- 
thing you like (in answer to her question), but one that I shall care to think 
about when far away from, you.” 

She paused a moment, a soft tender look came into her blue eyes, and she 
stole a glance at the two gentlemen beside the fire ; then, looking straight before 
her without need of book, she sang, “Oh rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
Him, and He shall give thee thy heart’s desire, and He shall give thee thy heart’s 
desire. Commit thy way unto Him and trust in Him, and fret not thyself 
because of evil doers. Oh, rest in the Lord, oh, rest in the Lord, and wait, 
wait patiently for Him.” There was silence as she ended; a strange wild 
beauty in her tone brought home the song to her three listeners, in a fulness far 
too great for speech, and all of them were awed and thoughtful in the pause © 
which followed ; Eversley half repenting his decision as he feared lest secret love 
had lent the pathos to her voice, and coming up he laid a hand upon the young 
man’s shoulder. How the words came back to Jack in lonely vigils, in Crimean 
trenches, is not for me to tell, nor how oiten he repeated them upon his eastward 
voyage. ‘‘ He shall give thee thy heart’s desire ; wait patiently for Him.” 

This was the real farewell. When they met at breakfast the next morning, 
Jack was quite pale and silent, and Maud too agitated to trust herself to speak, 
taking up her usual station by the tea-urn, and strictly confining her remarks to 
necessary questions. There was a little talk among the gentlemen: ‘ Lord. 
Aberdeen,” ‘the Porte,” ‘‘ our French allies,” were words which caught her 
ear, but she did not try to listen, and her endeavour to restrain the tears which 
rushed unbidden to her eyes, was quite enough for her attention. It was like a 
troubled dream, till the dog-cart coming round, Mr. Desmond andthe Major 
went out to superintend the packing, and Jack, who had been putting on his 
great coat, came back to say good-bye to her. No time then for long farewells, - 
but at least they. were alone together, and she stood close to him :— 

“ Good-bye dear Jack: God bless you.” 

My little Maud, good-bye.” 

Then taking her slender figure in his arms, he kissed the pale fair face in 
passionate devotion, and without another word rushed quickly to the hall, where 
she followed just in time to see him take his seat beside her father, and drive 
away with one last lingering look in search of her. Then she crept back to the 
deserted dining-room, and gave vent to her emotions in a flood of tears. 

Eversley was going merely to the station ; he would be back for lunch, and 
in the meantime he had left his daughter under Desmond’s care, charging him to 
comfort her for Jack’s departure ; no easy task, he feared, when going to the 
room where they had breakfasted, he found her crouching in the window, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. He paused an instant on the threshold : what could 
he, a lonely man, say to this tender girl whose lover had left her in uncertainty 
in obedience to her father’s wish—a wish he had been glad of selfishly, and now 
he blamed himself for not opposing. His influence might, it would have turned 
the scale. Ah! Desmond, scholar, but not philosopher ; had his study been given 
less to books and more to women, he would have knowa that the very frankness ~ 
of her grief betrayed its surface nature ; a child with a cut finger claims sympathy 
from all ; a creature wounded to the death hies off to some dark thicket, there 
to hide its hurt from every eye, and pant away its life in chosen solitude. The 
girl did not observe him till he came quite near, and then she started up." “* Oh 

go away, please go away,” she said, in childish dread of being seen in tears, ‘I 
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shall be all right soon, I shall indeed ; it’s only just at first: please go away.” 
Then as he left her with the simple words, ‘‘ My poor child, I will,” his tone of 
deep compassion brought the colour to her cheek, crimsoning it with such a rosy 

_ flush, and an odd wistful look, half sadness, half amusement, lightened on the 
lovely eye and lip. ‘I see, I know what they are thinking of,” she murmured 
softly. “They think that I am in love with Jack—with Jack. How is it 

- those who live so near, who enter so into one’s life, should know so little of one 
—papa and Mr. Desmond? If they only knew, oh if they only knew!” Her 
tears were raining down, but she checked herself. ‘‘ How rude, how ungracious 

- I must seem, and he so kind, so infinitely kind to me; I could not bear that he 
should see these tears, and now—what will he think?” Only the sadness of 
her look remained as she answered her own question. ‘He would think I am 
a child, always a child. He calls me so sometimes, and why should I undeceive 
them : they do not want me to grow up. If as a child I can carry more bright- 
ness into their lonely lives, why should I murmur? I think for that I would be 
one for ever.” ; 

Upon a changeful April morning, when a heavy shower has fallen, and the 
earth with all its dormant wealth of early flowers seems lying under shadow, 
who has not seen the sunlight. piercing through the clouds, awakening it to life 

_ and beauty, the birds to sing, the lilies to lift. up their heads, the tiny buds to 
- open out their petals in its warmth ; the land is all aglow with light and radiance, 
the soft hazy distance brightened by its vivid magic touch. Thus above the | 
momentary gloom imparted by a sense of wounded dignity, of want of compre- 
hension on behalf of those who she loved, the sunshine of that high and holy, 
feeling, self-abnegation, which has urged on saints and martyrs to their grand 
heroic deeds, came beaming on the gentle face of the watcher in the window, 
gazing out to where the distant road was visible, and the carriage might be seen . 
going swiftly down the hill. To live for others, to forget in them all thought of | 
self, that was the end to which we all are born ; it came across her with a force 
she had not felt before, and from that hour dated a new eraof hersoul. Sweet- 
tempered, tender-hearted, by nature far from selfish, it had not come home to 
her that these fair blossoms must not be left to chance, but spring from rigid 
self-denial, from watchfulness and prayer. The infinite compassion, the unfaili 
sweetness of the Divine example of the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows, despised and rejecte 
of men,” raised in her intense desire to follow in His footsteps. No longer 
should mere impulse regulate her actions; she would go on from strength to 
strength, shedding sweetness on the path of those around her, atoning for the 
wilfulness of former years, and repenting of the spirit which, amid all the bless- 
ings of her favoured lot, had resented the indignity of being treated as a child. 
Jack was gone. The days were coming when she would miss the perfect sym- 
pathy of the loyal heart whose pulses quickened but for her ; the thousand little 
attentions rendered by the hand ever ready to fulfil her bidding—the tender 
homage of a will to which her slightest wish was law; but this she had not 
realized ; she only wondered if her wayward moods had not annoyed him, 
checked and chilled the confidence which, in the last few days he might have 
given, and driven back into himself the maze of hope and longing, of awe and 
expectation, which the near approach of standing face to face with death would - 
‘surely rouse, and which, had she been gentler, kinder, it might have been a 
- solace to express. Tow late, too late; each moment took him further from her,. 
in this duty she had failed. With the two remaining to her, towards Mr... 
Boon and her father, there yet was time to try and to succeed. ae 
Was it the first fruits of her resolution that a very little later, as Mr, Desmond. m 
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was sitting with a book upon his knee, but thinking more than reading, that a 
light girlish figure stole gently to his side? A shy young voice asked softly 
for forgiveness for her ungraciousness before. And was it the reward that be- 
neath the influence of his kindly sympathy, his perfect tact, the agitated heart 
grew peaceful and at rest. 

It was some little time before her blitheness quite returned, and there was 
one who noted with misgivirg that a change, imperceptible to other eyes but 
visible enough to him, had come cver his little Maud. She was bright and 
happy, tripping about the house in fulfilment of the many duties which devolved 
on her, devoted as ever in allegiance to her father, singing as readily for their 


evening’s entertainment, and reading up the subjects which engrossed their 


attention, but yet the change was there. With Jack’s departure went some- 
thing of the playfulness, the exuberance of spirits, the positive delight in life 
which had seemed to constitute Maud’s special charm until the sweet womanly 
dawn of seriousness displayed her in an equally engaging light. She was a 
woman now with the heart and hopes of a woman. And there was one I say, who 
marked the change, and, guessing falsely at its meaning, with an aching heart 
did all that in him lay to compensate for the loss of the bright boy-cousin, to 
soothe anxiety, to shield her from reports and rumours, to beguile her in inte- 
rest in his deeper studies, to detach her mind from vain regrets; one, I say, who 
devoted his whole life to tend and spare her, only to feel a dull, mocking sense 
of isolation when the May-days came and her father took her up to town. 

Her aunt, Lady Rivers, was her chaperone, whose daughter, Fanny, a plain, 
sensible girl of three and twenty, was very fond of her engaging little cousin, and 
promised to initiate her in all the ways and pleasures of a London season. The 
girls went everywhere together, for if the younger were pretty and fascinating, 
the elder was both clever and amusing, and while adding to Maud’s enjoyment 
by her quick, clear-sighted comments, preserved the balance of her mind by 
judicious influence. The little heiress had two proposals, both rejected without 
hesitation—the one from a worn-out roué, anxious to repair his failing fortunes, 
the other from a nice young scion of a noble house, not particularly gifted, 
perhaps, but genuinely attached to the petted beauty. Fanny’s sympathies went 
with him, but unavailingly, and Maud shed bitter tears over the pain she had 
inflicted. It taught her wisdom: by nature a coquette, she learned she could 
not gratify her powers but at the expense of others, and with consummate tact 
she managed to ward off more than one proposal which seemed imminent, telling 
her father, when he questioned her, that she was far too happy at home to wish 
to leave it. 

** And far too happy here to wish to go back there,” said the Major, smiling. 
* How will you bear the quiet after all this pleasure ?” 

She stood a moment silent, looking out at the square garden where a few 
young trees were yet retaining some faint traces of their early verdure, and the 
sight of them brought back a host of memories—the green glade leading to the 
churchyard, the sunny lawn, the sheltered path to Arlington, where 4 thought- 


. ful, earnest scholar would be poring over books and forgetting proper exercise 


and relaxation because she was not at hand to cheer and rouse him. ‘ Father,” 
she answered very gently, nestling closer to his side, ‘wherever we wander, 
there’s no place like home.” 


| | 
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Tuts is the hill of vases, urns and jars 
The shattered relics of a far-off time— 
It may be those which held beneath the stars 
The wine of the immortals, when the clime 
Was golden with the glory of the morn, 
When the full grapes, half molten in the glow, 
From globes of lucent amber, or those born 
Unto the royal purple, gave their flow 
Of embryo eloquence and mellow verse. 
Here dusky grottoes —— the deep hill’s side, 
Each welling with earth’s sweetest boon and curse, 
Where mild-eyed Bacchus and his beasts abide— 
Where his light beaker, never emptied quite, 
Shows down its side the golden word ‘‘ Content ;” 
And though he sings or laughs his joy outright, 
Beneath that line the wine is never sent. 
The dregs he throws among his snarling pards, 
Which rave and roar and wallow at the feet 
Of old Silenus, who no drop discards, 
But drains his two-hand flagon at a heat. 


These murky cells are choked with earthy musk, 
As they had reached and tapped the antique store 
Spilt by their shattered vases. The chill dusk 
Exhales the odour at the reeking door. 
From jutting fragments, broken lips of beasts, 
The potter’s fancy, mocking webs of mould 
Pour down this columbarium of dead feasts, 
And fan the air unutterably old. 


* Monte Testaccio, or “hill of broken crockery,” rising as it does to the height of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, out of what was formerly a swamp, is one of the enigmas of 
Rome which have baffled the antiquary. Its height commands a fine view of the city 
andsurrounding country. It is about forty-five hundred feet in circumference at the 
base. That it is composed of one mass of broken earthenware is well attested by the 
wine-vaults which perforate it.on all sides, some to a great depth. It is supposed by 
some antiquaries —and I think with great reason—to have been built of the refuse of the 
ancient potteries established in this vicinity by Tarquinius Priscus, Others pronounce it 
to be the debris collected from the streets of Rome in later centuries. That this curious 
mountain has not been added to or changed, and that it has been used as a wine-magazine 
for hundreds of years, is proved by the most ancient charts and maps of Rome. It is 
near the gate leading to St. Paul’s Church andto Ostia, The Pyramid of Caius Cestiusand 
the Protestant Cemetery lie between. In this latter are the tombs of Shelley and Keats. 
Monte Testaccio and its vicinity are specially gay with music, dancing and merry-making 


generally during the vintage season. The costumes of the peasants, the brilliant trap- 


pings of the wine carts and horses, make the scene attractive, not only to the artist, but to 
all lovers of the picturesque. : 
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MONTE TESTACCIO. 


What revellers o’er those flagons sung and laughed ? 

Where were the vineyards that bestowed the wine ? 
It may be from this jar Aneas quaffed, 

And poured his first libation on the shrine 
Reared at his landing. It may be— But hold! 

Th’ astonished fancy, starting at the thought, 
Shrinks back from her own conjuring, where the bold 

Oblivious riddie stares and answers naught. 
Pelasgis, or Etruscan, Roman—all 

These forms may mingle here ; but they refuse, 
More sternly than the mountains, to rec 

Their age, their makers, and it may be, use. 


Enough! A flood of delicate purple haze 
Pours through the trees: the very landscape reels 
With the pure wine of sunset: the soft blaze 
Heightens the loveliness it half conceals. 
Spite of the Cross that sanctifies the mound, 
These must be satyrs ’mong the carts and casks— 
Gay peasants, decked in goatskins, lounging round, 
Glowing with health and brown with vintage tasks. 


Here, one by one, the little cars come in, 
Bearing the new-pressed tribute to the hill 
Crowned with their tents, and jocund with the din 
Of thick-strung bells, where countless tassels fill 
The air with brightness, gaily ringing round 
A melody of colours deftly met. 


- From the near lawn there comes the sudden sound 


Of hands that improvise the castanet 
With snapping fingers, while the tambourine 
Rattles and throbs, and rude Campagna fect 
Chase the tarantula about the green, 
Where smiles and flashing eyes together meet. 


Why surely this is Arcady? Not so. 
Or Andalusian dance-enamoured home ? 
Not so. Or festival beneath the glow 
Ofold Vesuvius? Pilgrim, this is Rome! 
But surely these are Bacchus’ antique vaults, 
His chariot caverns and his leopard stalls, 
About whose doors his thirsty retinue halts ? 
Stand by! The rout begins! his clarion calls! 


Out of the gates a-drip, as it had dashed 
Through sudden showers of old Falernian juice, 

Rings the red car ; the mellow air is flashed . 
With music; song and merriment let loose 

Their fluttering reins, and follow round the hill 
With flying air like ancient charioteers. 

When Nero led the circuit! Hark! be still! 
Just at the turn where Caius Cestius rears 

His marble peak, they halt their furious race, 
And pass demurely, voiceless, with bent heads. 

Sighing, they pass with melancholy pace 
Where Keats and Shelley lie in flowery beds. 


MONTE TESTACCIO. 5D 


The lowest deity of classic Greece 
Here, like the highest, bows the willing knee : 
The last of her anointed bards were these, 
Though born in exile, where the northern sea 
Climbs the white cliffs, and blind with his own locks, 
Chants to the land Homeric tales of war ; 
Or, like pale Sappho, on the summer rocks 
Breathes of Ionian isles that woo from far. 


Under cathedral branches, tall and dark, 
O’er flowery choirs and ivy-clad retreats, 
Here swells the requiem of Shelley’s lark, 
Here, nun-like, chants the nightingale of Keats. 
Though far from England’s shrine, they sleep apart, 
Their ‘‘ Minster Abbey ” is the worlds’ great dome— 
Their ‘‘ Poets’ Corner”? is its mighty heart, 
While tear-fed blossoms write their epitaphs in Rome! 
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CURIOSITIES OF PLANT LIFE. 


~— plants have sense? Some at least have sensibility: not to light and 

heat merely, but to other agents that affect the higher orders of life. 
Narcotics paralyse and poisons kill them. Electricity stimulates or stuns them, 
as the shock is light or heavy. De Candolle placed lightly a drop of water on a 
leaflet of a sensitive plant. No motion followed. He touched it with a drop of 
acid, and on the instant the leaflets shrunk and drooped. Several plants show 
sensibility in a marked degree, but none can rival the delicacy of the chaste 
mimosa, “‘ weak with nice sense,” as the elder Darwin sings. Every one is 
familiar with the character of this interesting plant; how at a touch its slender 
leaves shrink back upon their supports, these upon the common stalk, and the 
stalk upon the mainstem. Ifthe extremity of one of the little leaflets be cut, 
the others close round as if in sympathy. Even a simple cloud passing over the 
face of the sun is sufficient to change the position of the leaflets, which draw nigh 
each other as light and heat diminish. So, too, when tke plant is shaken by 
the wind, the leaflets close and the leaf-stalks droop. ‘They approach each 
other in the same way at nightfall; but though closed and seemingly asleep, 
they shrink still more closely together when touched, 

This semblance of sleep is not confined to sensitive plants. It is an ordinary 
manifestation of sensibility among vegetable growths. The common chickweed 
furnishes a beautiful instance. Every night its leaves come together in pairs so 
as to inclose between their upper surfaces the tender germs of the young shoots. 
The position assumed by leaves in this nightly “sleep,” as Linnzus called it, is 
governed by their shape and character. With compound leaves the closing is 
most distinctly marked. In the oxalis the leaflets bend toward the common ~ 
stalk, resting their under surface against it, after the manner of the mimosa. 
Sweet peas and common beans fold up their leaves till one supports the other. 
Some plants roll their leaves together in the form of a trumpet ; others close them 
so as to form tiny boats. In the mallows the simple round leaves are convex 
or concave, according to the time of day. : 

Linneus was the first to study the cause of this phenomenon, which was at 
first attributed to change of temperature. He carried certain of his garden 
plants into his greenhouse, where the temperature was uniform, but it made no 
difference. They yielded to the drowsy god as submissively as their companions 
in the open air. Absence of light, not lack of heat, seemed to produce the change. 
Young and tender leaves were more affected than the old and tough, which fact 
led him to believe that the design of nature in establishing such sensibility to 
darkness was to provide for the protection of those plants most sensitive to 
cold. 

But there is something besides absence of light that has to do with these 
periodic motions. De Candolle experimented with sleeping plants by means of 
brilliant artificial light. ‘‘ When I exposed these plants to light by night, and 
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placed them in obscurity by day,’’ he says, “they opened and closed their 
leaves at first without any fixed rule; but after a few days they adapted them- 
selves to the new condition of things, and accepted night for day and day for 
night ; opening their leaves with regularity at night, which now brought them 
light, and closing them during the daytime. When I exposed them to continuous 
light, day and night, they had, as in the ordinary state of things, alternate sea- 
sons of sleeping and waking; but these seasons were somewhat shorter thaa in 
nature. When I exposed them to continual darkness, they also slept and re- . 
mained awake alternately, but the intervals were very irregular.’’ 

Other experiments show that sensitive plants can become more or less indiffe- 
rent to other excitants than light. Desfontaine observed this on carrying one 
in acart. At the first movement it closed its leaflets, and all its leaves shrunk. 
But by degrees, as the cart rolled on, the plant seemed to accustom itself to its 
new condition; its leaves rose once more, and its leaflets unfolded. If, after 
stopping awhile, the cart started again, the delicate plant felt the influence as at 
first, but after some time it seemed to recover once more from its fright, and 
showed again all its beauty to the day. It is probable that the fibres of the 
plant lose their contractile power, as muscular fibres do, on protracted excitation, 
the susceptibility reappearing after a season of rest. 

The periodic sleep of plants—it cannot be called nightly sleep; since many 
love darkness and unfold their petals only at night—the diurnal sleep of plants 
we might catl it, has its counterpart in an annual rest. In temperate latitudes 
this occurs in winter. At this season all perennial plants, except the evergreens, — 
stand apparently lifeless. Returning spring reawakens their sleeping forces, and 


clothes the world once more with living green. Then the sun pours down his 


vivifying rays, verdure springs up, and all nature seems to celebrate the new 
birth with joy and brightness. 

The habit of seeing each year repeat the same marvel—the-same resurrection 
from death to life—keeps us from appreciating its grandeur, and from recognising 
in it the prodigious forces at work. Butif we contrast for an instant the aspects 
of winter and spring, we cannot fail to be surprised at our indifference to these 
marvellous changes. 

In tropical regions the period of life-in-death is the season of extreme heat. 
For atime all things are parched and dead. Vegetation withers on the arid 
plains, and even in meister regions droops under the burning rays of the un- 
clouded sun. When the rainy season returns a sudden transformation occurs, 
and plant-life flourishes with a luxuriance that amazes the visitor from 
temperate climes. 

Upon the banks of tropical lakes and rivers, says Denis, ‘‘ the heat of the sun, 
calling into activity the beneficent moisture of these vast reservoirs, produces 
gigantic forms of vegetation. ‘Trees which elsewhere grow with difficulty, rise 
here majestically and embellish the banks at the same time that they attest their 


. fertility.. The Amazon, the Ganges, the Niger roll their waters through vast 
y 5 5 


forests which, being replaced from age to age by new growth, have always re- 
sisted the efforts of man. It seems indeed that Nature chooses the banks of 
these immense rivers to display here a magnificence unknown in other places. I 
have noticed in South America, that the trees, rising to an immense height rear 
the rivers, give a peculiar aspect to the forests, Not that in such places Nature 


_ presents an appearance of absolute disorder ; on the contrary, it seems as if its 


strength and its grandeur have specially enabled it here to display a certain 
majestic regularity in vegetation. The trees, towering up to a height that 
wearies the eyes, do not permit feeble shrubs to grow underneath. But: the 
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vault of the forests is raised higher ; the enormous trunks of the trees which 
support it form immense porticoes and spread out their branches with majesty. 
They are covered at the top with a multitude of parasitical plants, which seem to 
claim the air as their domain, and whica proudly mingle their flowers with the 
very top branches. Here often upon the immense fig-tree, which is itself un- 
pretending in appearance, a flexible liane will twist spirally around it, covering it - 
with garlands, and uniting it to all the great plants that grow around, till at the 
utmost top it seems to defy the dazzling splendour of the noon-tide before it 
once more descends to embellish the mysterious recesses from which it first 
sprang.’ 

In the vast forest of South America there exists a harmony perfectly in 
accord with the phenomena presented to the view; all is grand, imposing, and 
majestic. The songs of the birds and the cries of the different animals have, 
something savage and melancholy in their utterance. The brilliant and sus- 
tained cadences, cheerful chirpings, lively and gay modulations heard in tem- 

rate zones are here less frequent. They are replaced by songs more grave 
and measured. Strange sounds fill the listener with profound astonishment. 
Now a voice seems to imitate the far-sounding blow of the hammer upon the 


_ anvil; then there falls upon the ear a sound which resembles the sudden snap 


of the strings of a violin. Often at sunset, when the birds have ceased their 
cries, there comes from the highest tree-tops a doleful sound that fills the un- 
familiar hearer with awe. Mournful tones like those of the human voice 
solemnly announce that the guaritas (Simia Beelzebub, in the expressive terms 
of science) are beginning their assemblies to celebrate the return of night. 
Their prolonged, lugubrious howls have gained them the reputation of doing 
diabolical homage to Satan. At times the jaguar or the black tiger joins in the 
concert, filling the forest with a sound more majestic than pleasing ; and when 


- in addition the wind blows violently, bowing the lofty summit of the trees, 


making the palms. sigh as they bend low and mingle their moans with the 
rastling of the lianes, the chorus becomes inexpressibly awful. 

But it is in its aspect of usefulness that tropical vegetation is most interesting 
to us. For multiform and manifold service to man, two families of trees stand 
foremost—the Bread fruit family and the family of Palms. More than fifty 
species of trees, all tropical, are included in the first, and nearly two hundred. 


- more in the closely allied Fig-family. The most valuable of Bread-fruit trees 


was discovered by Captain Cook, on the Island of Otaheite, whence it was dis- 
seminated through Oceanica, and among all the colonies of Englaad in the 


_tropies, by the hand of the unfortunate Captain Bligh of the ‘‘ Bounty.” The 


tree grows to the height of thirty feet, its branches forming a large round top. 
The leaves are large and lobed, the wood yellowish, soft, and light. The fruit 
(so-called) consists of an oblong spongy seed-receptacle, the size and shape of 
alargemelon. The thick green rind inclosesa pulp which is white, farinaceous, 
and slightly fibrous during the month that precedes maturity, but changes in 
colour and consistency and becomes yellow and succulent when ripe. Under 
cultivation the nut-like seeds disappear, leaving a solid mass of excellent bread. 
The tree ripens its fruit during eight consecutive months of the year. During 
the four months when the trees are not bearing, the natives make use of a 
pasty preparation of the pulp, which keeps well. ’ 
Wallace, the explorer of the Malay Archipelago, describes as a real luxury 
the bread furnished by this remarkable tree. He found it first at Amboyna, 
where many trees had been planted. The fruit is baked entire, he says, in hot 
embers, and the inside scouped out with a spoon. ‘I compared it to Yorkshire 
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pudding: Charles Allen (my assistant) said it was like mashed potatoes and ' 
milk. It is generally about the size of a melon, a little fibrous towards the 
centre, but everywhere else quite smooth and puddingy, something in consistence 
between yeast-dumpling and batter-pudding. We sometimes made a curry or 
stew of it, or fried it in slices; but it is no way so good as simply baked. . It 
may be eaten sweet or savory. With meat and gravy it is a vegetable superior © 
to any I know, either in temperate or tropical countries. With sugar, milk, 


~ butter, or treacle, it is a delicious pudding, having a very slight but characteristic 


flavour, which, like that of good bread, one never gets tired of.” 

Closely akin to the bread fruit tree is the Palo de Vaca, or cow-tree o 
Venezuela, which provides a liquid nourishment as useful as bread. As all the 
milky juices of plants known to Humboldt were acrid, bitter, and more or less ° 
poisonous, he received with incredulity the first reports of this peculiar tree. ° 
He found on investigation, however, that its virtues had not been overrated. 


‘* When incisions are made in the trunk of the tree, it’ gives forth a glutinous . 


milk, rather thick, free from all acidity, and exhaling a very agreeable odour. 
We were offered some of it ‘in calabashes, and drank considerable draughts of it 
both that night before retiring to rest, and early in the morning, without ex- 
periencing any unpleasant effects. The viscous quality of the milk was the only 
thing unpleasant about it. The negroes and free men who work on the planta- 
tions drink it, soaking in it corn cakes and cassava. The manager of the farm™ 
assured us that the slaves became sensibly fatter during the season when the’ 
cow-tree furnishes them the largest supply of milk.” ‘ 

Under chemical analysis the tree milk shows close affinity to animal milk ; 
butter is represented by a beautiful and abundant wax, caseine by a substance’ 
not unlike the fibrine of blood, and the serum by a watery liquid containing a 
little sugar and a small percentage of the salt of magnesia. Placed over the 
fire, vegetable milk undergoes the same modification as animal milk. A cream 
forms on the surface and cannot easily be taken off ; the milk boils up and shows: 
a tendency to run over from the vessel which contains it. If the cream is re- 
moved as it forms, and a steady heat is kept up, the milk gradually assumes 
the consistency of paste; then appear upon the surface oily rings, like those 
which come to the surface of cream that has been upon the fire for some time.’ 
Finally, this fat part envelopes the whole of the posset, which then diffuses an 
odour similar to that of roast beef. 

Some forty years ago, a speculative Englishman, impressed by Humboldt’s: 
description of this vegetable mother, thought to confer a great blessing upon his 
countrymen and turn an honest penny for himself by naturalising the tree in 
‘England. He imported, as he thought, a thousand, but they did not take. 


' English tree-cultivators were well aware of a fact that did not occur to the spec- 


ulator, which was that tropical trees could be grown in England only as hot-house 
curiosities ; and then, to add still more to his discomfiture, a cruel botanist proved’ 
that his dear-bought trees were not cow-trees at all ! fers 

Of the same family as these life-sustaining trees is the beautiful but treacherous” 
upas-tree of Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Celebes. In the low valleys of 
these islands, surrounded by the most brilliant and majestic forests in the world, 
this splendid tree flourishes, the trunk free of branches to the height of perhaps 


eighty feet, and bearing aloft a superb crown of foliage. But woe to the traveller — 


that touches the milky juice which the bark is ever ready to spurt forth. It is 
one of the mest acrid of vegetable poisons. The deadly habitat of this tree has 
greatly helped to increase its evil reputation. In many places where’ the trees’ 


abound, the deep valleys (ancient volcanic craters) are filled with a dense, life~ 
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destroying atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, which rises from the soil, and which 
-the natives attribute to exhalations from the trees themselves, telling fearful 
stories of their far-reaching virulence. Closely allied to this family, as has been 
noticed before, is the genus Ficus, the fig-tree. Of these the Ficus Elastica, the 
milky sap of which produces india-rubber, is, next to the unallied gutta-percha 
tree, the most useful of milky plants. Belonging to the same family are the 
Mediterranean fig-tree, the sycamore-fig of Palestine, the wide-spreading Banyan- 
tree, our own hedge plant, the Osage orange, and the several varieties of the 
mulberry-tree. 

The ‘dynasty of Palms,” to use the words of Linneus, reigns over the 
tropics, and occupies the highest rank among plants. For richness of foliage, 
elegant form, and varied serviceableness, they are unsurpassed. Whole nations 
are fed and clothed and housed sometimes by a single species. In their form, 
appearance, and structure, these trees differ essentially from those of temperate 
regions. 

The date-palm—the prince of palms—rises, a single stem, straight and slender, 
to a height of from fifty to seventy-five feet, perfectly bare, and unbroken by a 
single branch or leaf. At the top an immense plume of feathery leaves, growing 
in a bunch, forms the capital of the vegetable columu. This tuft may be ten or 
twelve feet high, and at the roots of the long leaves the fruit appears. This is 
pre-eminently the tree of the desert. It grows in nearly every oasis, and by its 
refreshing shade, its fruits, its milk, and its general usefulness, it has won the 
affection of the natives and the admiring sympathy of all travellers. This single 
tree has peopled the desert. Its fruits are in demand throughout the whole 
— and sufficiently abundant to make the Arab not only independent but 

uent. 

An oasis of palms is a veritable paradise in the burning waste. The eminent 
botanist, Martins, describes one that he discovered accidentally during his pas- 
sage over the Eastern Sahara. 

‘* The boundless desert,” he says, “‘ was stretched out before me. The sun, 
high above the round horizon,—round as we see it on the ocean when out of 


* sight of land,—seemed the only living thing in the midst of death. All at once 


I perceived the summits of palms, the trunks of which were not yet visible. I 
thought it an illusion—a mirage. We drew nearer—the tufts become more 
distinct, but the trunks could not yet be seen. I hasten towards the palms 
and find they are planted at the bottom of a trough nearly 24 feet in depth. 
The sand had been raised on all sides; a feeble palisade of palm-leaves helped 
to keep it up on one side, on the other sides crystals of sulphite of lime of all 
sizes and shapes, arranged as we see them in collections of minerals, helped to 
fix the shifting sand. At the bottom of the trough the dates were planted irregu- 
larly ; but this was not the slender, elegant palm of the painter. These were 
trees with short, thick trunks of cylindrical form, looking for all the world like . 


, the short, massive columns of an Egyptian temple, or of a Moorish mosque. 


Surface roots, joining the lower part of the trunk to the soil, formed a pedestal 
for these columns, and the lofty tufts on high resembled exactly the vast colon- 
nades of ancient temples. In the evening, when penetrating under the sombre 
vaults of these palms, I could not resist a feeling of awe; for these palms, ma- 


_ jestic and immovable at the bottom of their crater of sand, were a fit emblem 


of African civilisation, unchanged amid the ever-changing outside world.” 
What the date-palm is to the Arab, the cocoa-nut palm is to the natives of 
the coasts of tropical Africa, India, and the East Indies. In illustration of its 


~ marvellous usefulness a pretty story is told of an exhausted traveller, who, seek~ 
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ing refreshment at an Indian’s hut, was astonished at his kindly reception, and 
still more by the rich variety of food and drink set before him. He asked in 
amazement how, in the midst of such a desert, the hospitable host had come by’ 
_ those articles of use and luxury. : 

“I get them from my cocoa-nut trees,” said the Indian. ‘‘ The water which 
I gave you on your arrival was drawn from the fruit before it had become ripe, 
and sometimes the nut contains three or four pounds of it. This palatable nut 
is the fruit of its maturity ; this milk which you find so pleasant, is drawn from 
the same ripe fruit ; this delicate cabbage is made from the top leaves of the tree ; 
but we do not often indulge in this, as the tree, when its top is thus cut off, dies 
soon after. This wine, which pleases you so much, is also got from the cocoa. 
We make an incision in the tender flower-stalks and a white liquor flows forth, 
which we gather into vessels and which is known as palm wine. Exposed to 
the sun it becomes sour and turns into vinegar. When we distill it we obtain 
this excellent brandy, wnich you have tested. The same juice has also furnished 
me with the sugar which I needed for preserving the nut. Finally, all these 


dishes and utensils which we are using on the table are made from the shells of © 


the cocoa-nuts. This is not all—my house even I owe to these invaluable trees : 
their wood has enabled me to build my cabin ; their leaves, dried and interwoven, 
make the roof; and these same leaves made into a parasol protect me from the 
sun when I walk out. These clothes which I wear are woven with the fibre- 
threads got from the leaves. Those sieves were ready-made in the parts of the 
tree from which the leaves spring, and these mats come from the same source, 
These same leaves, woven into a tissue, make sails for our ships. The coarse 
hair which covers the nut is used for calking ships, as it lasts for ever and swells 
when exposed to water. Cables, ropes, and twine are all made of the same 
material, Finally, the delicate oil with which many of these dishes were sea- 
peer: and which burns in my lamp, is obtained by pressing the freshly gathered 

it.” 

As the traveller was about to leave the cabin his host said to him :— 

“I wish to write to a friend in town ; be good enough to carry my letter for 
me, .I pray.” 


** Most certainly; and is the cocoa to furnish you also with writing materials ?” 


** Certainly,” answered the Indian ; “ from the sawdust of the branches I have 
made this ink, and from the leaves this parchment, which formerly was exclu- 
sively used for public documents and records of important events.” 

Among the precious trees that flourish in tropical West Africa is one that the 
natives call their friend. It is the magnificent Elais-Palm, from the fruit of 
which the palm-oil of commerce is obtained. It is probable that the poor negroes 
will find it a friend worthier of their esteem than they have yet imagined, since 
it bids fair to prove a powerful agent in changing the political and social condi- 
tion of the negro race, the kings aud chiefs finding it more advantageous to employ 
their subjects in preparing the oil than to sell them for slaves. 

The sago-palm of the East Indies ranks, if it does not outrank the date-palm 
as a food producer. It is truly an extraordinary sight, says Wallace, after des- 
scribing the process of making sago-bread, to see a whole tree-trunk, perhaps 
twenty feet long, and four or five in circumference, converted into food with so 
little labour and preparation. A good-sized tree will produce thirty- bundles of 
thirty pounds each, and each bundle will make sixty cakes of three to the pound. 
Vive of these cakes are a day’s allowance. A single tree will thus supply a man 

with food a whole year. The labour to produce this is very moderate. Two 
men will finish a tree in five days, and two women will bake the whole into 
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cakes in five days more; but the raw sago will keep very well, and can be baked 
as wanted, so that, as he estimates, a man in ten days may produce food for the 
whole year. If he has to buy his tree and pay for the labour at the usual 
rate, the total cost of his year’s food will be about twelve shillings. 

At Amboyna, where Wallace got his first taste of the delicious bread-fruit, 


the sago-palms spread over hundreds of acres, furnishing food almost for the 


asking—a very paradise for the lazy. Here too is the classic land of spices, the 
home of the nutmeg, the clove, and the pepper plants. Near by lies the Island 
of Banda, the largest nutmeg-garden in the world. Almost the whole surface is 
planted with nutmegs, grown under the shade of the lofty Kanary trees. ‘* Few 
cultivated plants,” says Wallace, ‘are more beautiful than the nutmeg-trees. 
They are handsomely shaped and glossy-leaved, growing to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, and bearing small yellowish flowers. The fruit is size and colour 
of a peach, but rather oval. It is of a tough, fleshy consistency, but when ripe 
splits open and shows the dark brown nut within, covered with the crimson mace, 


_and is then a most beautiful object. Within the hard shell of the nut is the seed, 


which is the nutmeg of commerce.” 

Less useful, though not less beautiful, is the Bourbon-palm, a native of Southern 
China, but now common throughout India. The spathe inclosing the fruit of 
the regal palm of the Amazon is hard and woody, and shaped like a boat, some- 


times fiye feet long by two wide. The natives use these spathes for a variety of 
purposes—for water-vessels, baskets, and cradles. The spathes of the elegant 


Raffia-palms of Madagascar and the Mauritius are put to similar uses. This tree 
is chiefly remarkable for its large, pendulous bunches of fruit, twelve to fifteen 
feet long, and weighing from two hundred to three hundred pounds. 

On the same Island of Madagascar is the singular palm which travellers in grate- 
ful admiration have called the Traveller's Tree. The expanded foot-stalks of 
its large white leaves clasp round the trunk, forming a cavity, usually filled with 
a limpid and refreshing supply of water, which gushes, out in a jet when the leaf- 


. stalk is pierced with a spear. Another native of this little-known island has 


always a 4 of cool water to refresh the thirsty traveller. It is one of the glorious © 
family of Nepenthes, which has its representatives also in India, China, and 
Australia. These husband the precious liquid: not so the iavish weeping-tree 
(Cesalpima pluviosa), from whose tufted foliage, if travellers speak truth, distilled 
water falls like copious rain. 

Humboldt represents the banana as everywhere found in company with the 
palm. More productive than the date, its fruit more easily prepared for eating 
than that of the bread-tree, it feeds the lazy races of the tropics at the least 
possible cost of labour. Its luscious fruit is well known in our markets. Weight 
for weight it is inferior to wheat as nutritive food, but its productiveness is to that 
of wheat as'133 to 1. A single acre planted with bananas will furnish food 
enough to support fifty people. The plant grows yearly from its perennial root 
to the height of twelve feet, bears its one bunch of fruit, and then dies. These 
clusters frequently contain one hundred and fifty separate bananas, weighing in 
all upwards of sixty pounds. In Java the bananas have a more vigorous growth. 
M. de Molins describes a visit to a forest of these wonderful trees :— 

‘* After a journey of an hour and a half through the open country, we found 
ourselves in the jungle. It was a confused mass of vegetation, in which, however, 
the wild banana, with its leaves a pale green on one side, and on the other spotted 
with red end brown, seemed to be the most prevalent tree. We steered our 
way through this sea of plants of all kinds, and admired init above all the tree-ferns, 
with their arlorescent stems and graceful and regular leaves—those marvellous 
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ferns which vie equally with the flowers by their- exquisite form, with the birds 
by their beautiful colour, and with the trees by their imposing height.” 

Suddeply the native guide, who was aware of the object of the expedition, 
stopped and called out, “‘ Look here !” 


“ Where?” asked M. de Molins. 
“There,” said he, “is the first of the giant-trees ; the one you saw from town, 


sir 

He pointed to a kind of tower adorned at the summit with branches and = - 
‘flowers, a structure that no foreigner would ever have taken for a tree. . 

“This is only a small one,” he said, ‘ but in going up higher you will find trees 
of larger and larger growth.” ; 

In fact, although the specimen before his eyes seemed to be almost supernatural ' 
in its size, M. de Molins saw, as he proceeded, that the words of the guide were 
true. ‘I am not able,” he says, ‘ to express the sense of awe excited in me by 

the sight of these colossi,—veritable patriarchs of the forest,—many of which 
no doubt had witnessed the earliest creations of nature, and belonged to epochs — 
when the earth was still in her first vigorous youth ;—now they surrounded me 
with their gigantic trunks, and shaded me with the foliage of their enormous 
branches.” 

More monstrous and ancient, however, than these trees of Java are some of 
the Baobabs of Senegal. Humboldt calls one of them the “ oldest organic monu- 
ment of our planet.” Its girth is nearly a hundred feet, and its age, as calculated 
from its rings of annual growth, not less than 5,000 years. The immense trunks 
of these trees are crowned with a vast number of horizontal branches, each of 
which would be a monstrous tree elsewhere. As the lower branches droop 
nearly to the ground, they give the whole tree the appearance of a perfect hem- 
isphere, 100 feet in height and 400 feet in circumference. 

In the country of the Senegal these mammoth growths are venerated as sacred 
monuments. Their hollow trunks are used by certain tribes as camping-places, 
as public assembly halls for tribal discussions, and sometimes as stables. The 
space that some of them inclose is said to be sufficient to accommodate more than 
two hundred men. By certain tribes these living vaults are used as places of sepul- 

. Chre for poets and musicians,—not in honour, but through superstitious fear. 

They believe that these gifted brethren of theirs hold communion with spirits, 
and they have such a horror of their remains that they will not bury them in the 
earth that brings forth food, nor in the channels of rivers. 

The use of hollow trees for halls of council and worship is not confined to 
negro tribes. At Allouville, not far from Paris, there stands, in the centre of a 
graveyard, an ancient oak thirty feet in circumference at the ground. The in- 
terior of its decayed trunk was fitted up as a chapel as early as the seventeenth 
century. Above the chapel, as it were in the second story, a rustic hermit 
lives, while still higher in the tree is a belfry surmounted by a cross, At Mont- 
ravail is a-still more ancient oak. The trunk, nearly thirty feet in diameter, is 
merely a shell. The interior forms a hall from nine to twelve feet in 
diameter, and nine feet high. A circular bench has been cut out of the live 
wood for the accommodation of visitors, and around the table in the centre a 
dozen people can sit comfortably. 

Ancient as these trees are, they are but children compared with the Baobabs ~ 
above described, or the gigantic red-woods of our Pacific Coast. The only trees 
that approach the latter in age and height are the marsh-gum trees of Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The tallest of these trees thus far described stands 
300 feet high—200 feet from the ground to the first branch. Its diameter at 
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base is 28 feet. Unlike the timber of the red-wood, that of the gum-trees 
(Eucalypti) is heavy and intensely hard. 

Of curious flowers we have no room to speak; yet we cannot pass unnoticed 
the two giants of the floral world,—the Victoria lily and Arnold’s Rafflesia,— 
the one a broad-leaved water-plant, the other a leafless parasite. ‘The Victoria 
lily, a native of Guiana, is a magnified edition of our familiar white-lily. The 
leaf-blades are circular and turned up at the margin two or three inches. They 
rest on the surface of the water like shallow trays, from six to twelve feet in 
diameter, and are capable of supporting two or three hundred pounds. The 
flower, often more than a foot across, has-its outer petals white and turned 
downward, the inner rose-coloured and erect. The petals are more than a 
hundred in number, and as the flower floats on the water it appears like a 
beautiful rose-coloured crown resting on a circular range of snowy and gracefully 
curved petals. It emits a powerful and pleasant fragrance. 

The Rafflesia is its opposite in every respect save size, and is at once the 
most gigantic and most disgusting flower yet discovered. It is the chief of a 
family of fleshy, fungus-like, leafless, stemless parasites, growing on roots, trail- 
ing stems, and branches of trees. It belongs to the island of Sumatra. When 
young it resembles a firm red cabbage. When expanded it measures a yard 
across, and consists of five fleshy lobes, of a spotted or mottled red colour, with 
a central cup-like dish capable of holding ten or twelve pints of water. Its 
weight is fifteen pounds. Its odour, like that of putrid flesh, will probably 
prevent its ever becoming a popular subject of cultivation. 
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MEN carrying the remains of their departed brethren to the dark grave are 

apt to imagine that life can thrive only in the bright light of day, and 
that beneath the smiling surface all is silence, corruption, and horror. But 
every green sod we turn, every well we dig, every mine we open, teaches us 
the contrary. The farther we penetrate into the interior of our globe, the 
_greater are the marvels we there behold, and the more strikingly we are taught 
that not death, but life, lies beneath our feet, and that the dark night below but 
serves as a sheltering cover for the very source of all vitality and the mys- 
terious power of regeneration. The golden grain does not awaken to new life 
till it has been hidden in the dark bosom of the earth’; and man hopes to rise 
again when his body has been laid in the grave. What are earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions but signs of the unceasing activity in the world below, where 
secret powers are ever restlessly at work, changing the shape of continents and 
islands, and moving in obedience to laws as yet beyond our knowledge? Heat 
is ever rising from the dark world beneath to the surface: deep in the earth 
precious stones and useful metals grow in unfathomed secrecy; merry rivulets 
play through cleft and crevice, forming vast lakes and sending up cooling wells | 
and health-bringing springs ; far down magic caverns of vast dimensions exist, 
filled with fantastic forms ; and under every mountain and every valley lie rich 
records of past ages, written by the hand of Nature on layer after layer, to 
teach man how short is the existence of lis race upen earth, and how vast are 
the stores of knowledge yet hid from his restless researcl:. 

For centuries these treasures were unsuspected ; and when chance revealed 
them to the lucky finder, imagination at once ran riot and peopled the lower 
world with wild and weird creations. The pantheism of the ancients, which saw 
in every tree a dryad, in every fountain a naiad, and gave a divine existence to 
all the powers of Nature, had nothing as fanciful as the gnomes and nixen of 


the German race. Hideous dwarfs were thought to be the jealous guardians of 


subterranean treasures ; hunchbucked gnomes worked the metals in secret caves ; 


and misshapen goblins were busy covering rocks and earth with awe-inspiring , 


designs—the images of long-forgotten plants and beasts. 

After a while truth came outof error. As the faith in stars, which were be- 
lieved to rule the destinies of men from their lordly houses in the-heavens, was 
the mother of modern Astronomy : as the magician who dealt in elixirs of life 
and philosophers’ stones was the ancestor of the Chemist of our day : so super- . 
stition led here also to a new science, and Geology came to teach us the true nature | 
of our great Mother Earth. Great savans accompanied the vast military ex- 
peditions sent to all parts of the world by the nation which once held undisputed 
Inilitary sway in Europe; they followed the armies to distant Egypt, and 
while the brave soldiers fought in the plain, they explored with i 
courage the mysteries of the Pyramids and the secrets of the City of the 
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They went to distant continents, and ever made war the handmaid of science’ 
as no other nation had done up to their day. Thus they unearthed the firs; 
fossil skeletons—those marvellous medals of geology, as they were happily 
named by Simonin, the brilliant author of a work on the lower worlds. There 
was near the old town of Maestricht, in Holland, a famous cave, connected with 
ancient quarries, which had long been known to contain strange bones and huge 
skeletons of unknown beings. When the French Republic in 1794 sent a great 
general to besiege the renowned fortress, she also deputed an eminent savant, 
Faujas de Saint Fond, to examine these caves andreport on their mysterious 
contents. After many difficulties, and at the peril of his life, the zealous man 
of science had himself lowered into what then seemed to be the very depths of 
the earth, and there by the light of feeble torches and in the presence of a few 
devoted followers, he discovered what he fondly believed to be the Primitive 
Man. The event created a greater sensation in Europe than the fall of the 
fortified place, and countless theories were suggested to buiid up, not. the’ primi- 
tive ancestor of our race only, but his whole history and manner of life. When, 
however, George Cuvier touched the fabric with the magic wand of his thorough 
knowledge, the illusion vanished in an instant ; he immediately recognised in the 
bones the remains of a gigantic reptile, and bestowed upon it, in compliment to 
the river Meuse, on the banks of which Maestricht is built, the name of 
Mososaurus, or Saurian of the Meuse. 

The fossil man had not yet been found, but enough was discovered to stimu- 
late search everywhere, and for years the most active efforts were made, in 
nearly every portion of the Old and the New World, to trace the history of 
living races back to their gigantic ancestry. In Northern lands, frozen to an 
immense depth, huge elephants were disinterred, which had been buried there 
for thousands of years, and yet were so well preserved that their flesh furnished 
food and their hair could be manufactured into articles of usefulness and orna- 
ment. Subterranean caves were explored, mounds were levelled, and mountains 
tunnelledto reach the marvellous deposits of primeval bones. In Alabama, a 
German naturalist, named Koch, discovered the bones of an unknown animal, 
which he “ reconstrueted’”’ into a colossal sea-serpent: this was received here 
with wondering surprise, and in Europe with cautious scepticism. But upon 
investigation the claws proved to be small nautilites; the bows between cheek 
and temple wooden structures ; and the ribs were found to have been placed 
at haphazard wherever they had united most easily with the back-bone. When 
the discoverer was asked why he had not at once given the creature a length of 
210 feet instead of 110, he replied naively,that he had found no more “bones.” 
So far is science even in our day from being secure against wilful or ignorant 
deception, and so imperfect is as yet the general kn owledge of this class of sub- 
terranean treasures. 

Fortunately, the world below makes ample amends for the countless enigmas 
with which it puzzles the minds of the most learned among us: it furnishes man- 
kind with treasures of far greater worth than rarest jewels. For practical 
experience has taught us that the black and homely coal is of more value to our 
race than the costliest brilliant, and the commonest of metals, iron, a more effi- 
cient aid to civilisation than all the gold of the earth. Even the unsightly slate 
that covers our houses and aids the child in his first lessons at school, is com- 
paratively more useful to man than the snowy marble of Carrara and the beau- 
tifal malachite of the Ural. And yet—such is the perseverance of man in pursuit 
of wealth—even this common material, so little esteemed, so cheaply sold, is. 
sought for at terrible risk and with amazing labour. Although slate is found in 
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4 -y-c1d8 wuvt readily to the efforts of the miner 


most every part of the world,,-the quality varies so much in different localities, 


30 detach it in natural tableteried in truly enormous quantities and exported to 


that in some places it is qua 


the most distant countries.te the rich mines of iron and copper, the two most 
More interesting stilt possess ; the latter under the name of bronze, represent- 
useful metals whicunt influence on civilisation one of the so-called agés in the 
ing by its pararace, and iron, for the same reason, serving to designate another 
history of or : 
: /vidential provision the most useful of metals, iron, is the most univer- 
By pue hidden treasures of the earth, so that no part of our globe is entirély 
sal of sut it, and a full supply is within reach of the poorest. It is not so with 
withper, which, though far less useful by itself for the practical purposes of life, 
eoptomes eminently serviceable in its willing union with other metals, and ap- 
now as brass or bronze, and now as nearly all the gold and silver we em- 
oy in daily life. The two most remarkable copper mines of the world are on 
e Superior, where Nature’s liberality is shown most stikingly by her lavish 


gifts of magnificent masses of almost pure copper, and those of Falun, in Sweden, 


where the valuable metal is extracted thainly from pockets, with incredible la- 
bour, and at enormous expense of capital. In the very centre of the town a huge 
gulf yawns heavenwards, measuring more than a thousand feet in width and 
‘length, and over two hundred feet deep, so that the miners work for the most 
part in the open daylight. Where this is impracticable, ladders, apparently end- 
Jess, are fastened to the rocky walls, and the poor miners have to descend slowly 
and painfully, by the light of feeble torches, constantly threatened with a horrible 
death if their feet should for an instant waver and slip from the ever-damp 
rungs on which they step alternately. : 

By far the most valuable of all the gifts hidden by Nature beneath our feet, 
and yet always most generously offered to us whenever they have been needed 
most urgently, are the vast supplies of fixed heat and light stored up below for 
thousands of years. Perhaps vee before man himself existed, in days of which 
no other records remain but the silent testimony of the rocks, forests of luxu- 
riant growth covered every lowly valley, crowned every inland lake, and fringed 
the low shores of the great oceans. They sprang up, they grew and flourished, 
and no hand gathered their fruit, no axe threatened their mighty trunks ; but 
storms came and tempests, volcanic eruptions and violent upheavings, and they 
were laid low in an instant, and covered with ashes and sand and debris. Then 
new generations rose upon them and ran their race; others followed, and thus 
the work of incessant destruction and as persevering regeneration went on 
through countless ages. Hence, in some places 150 successive forests, each 
separated from the lower by a few feet of sand and clay, have been found to have 
grown and fallen in turn, one lying above the other. They did not vanish ; 


they did not even decay: but, beneath them the red glowing heat of our globe, 


above them a burning atmosphere and a thick canopy of clouds pouring endless 
rains upon the surface, they changed gradually into vast deposits of coal. And 
when fuel became scarce upon the surface, and men cast anxious glances around 
them for new means to create the heat without which existence was impossible 
on one half of the globe, and to procure the light indispensable to the enjoyment 
and the usefulness of life, these immense treasures, stored up since time imme- 
morial, were revealed to them, and ample supplies of both heat and light guaran- 


teed for ages. 
But as Nature in her wisdom attaches to all of her most precious gifts the . 
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condition of honest work and healthful labour, eda! °'~” 
by dint of persistent efforts and unceasing ingenuity. 
in coal mines is too well known not to engage all our 4 «sv can be obtained onty 
few of us think, as we sit enjoying the genial warmth The life of the poor worker 
coal fire, of the cruel labour, the bitter privations, and the"apathies; and yet how 
that fall to the lot of those of onr brethren to whom we are in, cheery light of a 
blessings. These poor miners, who, giving the great comforts of‘hle daily danger 
above, themselves live below in poverty and darkness, working inceSted for these 
fering silently, and dying unknown, are not all men, stout of limb ang to milliong 
heart ; for in many European countries—not with us, thank God !—even‘utly, suf- 
are thus buried alive in the mines, and shock the visitor from abroad as he ong of 
upon them, and after careful scrutiny discerns in their anomalous costume, tromen 
wan features and resigned expression, faint traces of their sex. mes 
But if hard work was the only burden they had to bear through life! Is eir 
not appointed unto all of us to earn our bread in the sweat of their faces, and 
find the curse turned into a blessing by the sweetness of cheerful labour and théyt 
peace and happiness it never fails to bring home to our hearts ? Among all the 
coveted treasures hid under the smiling face of Nature, there is none, however, 
that is guarded more jealously and surrounded by more terrible dangers than 
coal. It is not enough that the poor workmen, condemned to darkness made 
‘* visible ” by a feeble light encased in closest wire, must often assume the most 
painful positions to wield his tool—bas even quite frequently to lie flat on his 
back on the damp, chilly ground, to detach the pieces above him; he is ‘sur- 
rounded on all sides by dangers threatening him from every one of the three 
elements with which he has to contend on the wretched scene of his labours. 
The air. he breathes turns foul, and, in spite of the most complicated machinery, 
calling for ample means and all of man’s ingenuity, refuses to leave its dismal 
hiding-places below till it has seized its victims and punished them with a slow 
and painful death by asphyxia ; or, as he thinks of the hour when lhe may once 
more beliold the sweet light of day and hear the cheerful voice of wife aad child 
in the hright world above; he is suddenly warned by a faint gurgling noise that 
fills his heart with sad forebodings, and ere the long-looked-for evening of his 
return has come he is floating, a lifeless body, on the black surging waters that 
have treacherously broken forth from some subterranean lake, and filled the 
mine from end to end. 
But worst of allis the very element in whose dangerous service he is spending 
his life—fire, suddenly flashing upon him and licking up with hungry tongue the. 
tram-roads, the trestle-work, and the bucket that connect him with the outer 
world, making him in an instant a prisoner for life—if life it can be called to pro- 
long an agony of ineffable suffering for a few days. Ah, who can imagine the 
anguish felt by the responsibie officials when they suddenly see the bright flame 
rushing in a fiery current from the mouth of the mine, and know that the bodies 
of hundreds entrusted to their care are lying below, never more to rise before their 


~ eyes, till they shall have to meet them on the Day of Judgment! Who can 


comprehend the speechless, tearless woe that fills the hearts of wives and children 
—widows and orphans they know themselves to be in a moment—as the pylar 
of fire, rising to the dark clouds above, tells them in mute but eloquent language 
that those they loved and revered are doomed to a terrible death ! In vain are 
engines brought to pour torrents of water into the burning mine ; in vain are 
miners and neighbours called in to fill up the shaft with earth, and thus to ex- 
tinguish the flame; in vain is everything done that skill, ingenuity, and experi- 
ence can devise: the fearful element, so faithful as a servant, so cruelasa master, 
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cannot be subdued, and the mine will burn for days, for months, perhaps for 
generations to come. ; , 

There is something almost grand in the persevering energy with which these 
hidden treasures are sought for by man in spite of the painful labour, the terrible 
dangers, and the scanty rewards connected with such pursuits. And yet there 
is never a lack of men willing to engage in the perilous occupation of coal-mining : 
the very dangers seem to allure them with a mysterious glamour. There is never 
a difficulty in procuring the necessary capital for working such mines, since the 
enterprise partakes largely of the nature of a lottery, and brilliant prizes, though 


rarely won, make the eager competitors forgetful of the numerous disappoint- _ 


ments. In this restless, reckless search after the riches of the world beneath no 
danger is too appalling, no outlay too great, no natural obstacle too serious to deter 
bold spirits and covetous hearts. Millions are not unfrequently spent in mere’ 
preparation, as in the famous Sutro Tunnel of California, designed to give access 
to probable deposits in the very heart of a mountain ; and hundreds of lives have 
been lost in certain mines in the Ural before the precious metals and rare minerals 
sought for furnished even an ordinary return for the money invested. Sometimes 
a whole city is built up under ground, asin the far-famed salt mines of Wieliczka, 
where men and horses are born, and live, and die, without ever having ascended 
to the surface of theearth. Shafts frequently have to be sunk to a depth equal- 
ing the height of lofty mountains, and as much time is spent in the descent and 
ascent as can be safely passed below in working the mine. Or, again, the metal 
seems to seek a refuge from the insatiable greed and relentless pursuit of man 
under the waves of the sea, and stretches in long, slender threads far out under 
the bottom cf the ocean. All in vain, however, for man follows it undismayed, 
and after having sunk enormous shafts into the heart of lofty cliffs that stud the 
iron-bound shore, he follows the alluring treasure out beneath the sea, till the 
weary workman in the dark mine hears above his head the breakers dashing 
themselves to pieces against the rocks on the shore, and the huge wave rolling 
over the ceiling of his dismal working-place with a low, half-drowned thunder. 
Greater still than all these rich gifts hidden in the dark bosom of the earth is 
the bright light itself, which lies carefully stowed away in many a dark cave, and 
far down below huge mountains of rocks and ponderous earth. For. thousands 
of years here also our great Mother Nature had been in silence with wondrous 
forethought laying up vast stores of light, distilled by her mysterious, ceaseless 
working from millions of decaying forests, till it assumed now the shape of an 
oil, oozing apparently from the rocks themselves (and hence called Rock Oil— 
Petroleum), and now the form of an invisible gas held captive in vast reservoirs 
at an enormous depth beneath our feet. Generation after generation passed away, 
and men were unconscious of the precious treasure thus laid up in reserve for 
them, till at last the days grew too short for the feverish, restless strivings of our 
age, and all over the earth a cry arose for more light! And no sooner was the 
need deeply felt, and the promise of rich reward had stimulated the ingenuity 
of men of science and the skill of the practical engineer, than Nature answered 
to the appeal of her children, and suddenly from mountain and valley, from the 


frozen North ‘and from Southern climes, the news came that a light-giving — 
oil had been found here and there oozing from the ground, or flowing out with — 


the watef-springs. Then men called to mind the bitumen of the ancients; the 
springs mentioned by Herodotus, that have been flowing now for more than 
2000 years; the Seneca Oil, as the Indians called the petroleum they found ii 
Western New York and sold as medicine; and the famous scene described by 
Day, when the Indians of Venango Co., Penn., assembled by night on the banks- 
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of a creek, now known as Oil Creek, and in the midst of their ceremonies sud- 
denly fired the oil that had collected upon the surface of the water, so that the 
huge flames bursting forth in tall columns of fire illuminated the dark valley, 
while the hills around re-echoed with the shouts of the triumphant Red-skins. 
Thus attention was drawn to the oil regions of Pennsylvania in ]854, when com- 
panies were formed to search for oil methodically and to purify it for use. In 
1859 oil was “struck,” as the saying is, and soon the valleys of the Alleghany 
and its tributary creeks were dotted with wells, around which thriving villages 
grew up with amazing rapidity. Tall derricks were scattered among the gardens 
and house-lots, steam engines were seen at work in all directions, and colossal 
tanks stood about everywhere to collect the precious fluid. 

Since then, other regions have become as famous as those first worked in 
Pennsylvania: New York, Ohio, and Virginia, are rich in oil-wells, and 
Colossal fortunes have been made in an incredibly short time by the lucky dis- 
coverers of favoured localities. In other places, again, the pure gas has been 
found to spring forth in powerful jets from borings made apparently at hap- 
hazard, and a material is thus furnished at little expense which will supply 
large communities with the two great necessities of light and heat. Truly 
wonderful are the hidden treasures kept in store for us by our benevolent 
Mother Nature ; and yet, while marvelling at the vast wealth buried beneath 
us, and gratefully enjoying the rich gifts of useful rocks and indispensable 
metals, of precious jewels and marvellous fossils, of inexhaustible supplies of 
heat and light, we feel in our hearts that the half is not yet told of God’s good- 
ness and “ mercy, that endureth for ever.” 
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THE HERO OF THE COMMUNE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE PARIS SIEGE. 


I, 


Gareon !—You—you, 
Snared along with this cursed crew ? 
(Only a child, and yet so bold, 
—Scarcely as much as ten years old) 
—Do you hear? Do you know 
Why the gendarmes put you there, in the row,— 
You,—with those Commune wretches tall, 
With face to the wall?” 


II. 


“¢ Know ?’—To besure I know! Why not? 
We’re here to be shot ; 
And there by the pillar’s the very spot, 
Fighting for France, my father fell. 
—Ah, well! 
That’s just the way I would choose to fall, 
: With my back to the wall !” 


III. 


“ (Sacré !—Fair, open fight, I say, 
Is right magnificent in its way, 
And fine for warming the blood ; but who 
Wants wolfish work like this to do ? 
Bah! ’Tis a butcher’s business).—How ? 
(The boy is beckoning to me now : 
I knew his poor child’s heart would fail ; 
—Yet his cheek’s not pale). 
—Quick! Say your say: for don’t you sce, 
When the church-clock yonder tolls out Three, 
You're all to bé shot ? 
é —What ? 
Excuse you one moment?’ ho, ho! 
D’ye think to fool a National so?” 


‘ 
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Iv. 


“ But, sir, here’s a watch that a friend, one day, 
—My father’s friend, just over the way— 

Lent me; and if you'll let me free 

(It still lacks seven minutes of Three), 

T’ll come, on the word of a soldier’s son, 

Straight back into line, when my errand’s done.” 


“Ha, ha! No doubt of it! Off! Begone! 
—(Now, good Saint Martin! speed him on! , 
The work will be easier since he’s saved ; 
For I hardly think I could have braved 
The ardour of that innocent eye, 
As he stood and heard 
Me give the word, 
Dooming him like a dog to die.”) 


VI. 


“« In time !—Well, thanks that my desire 

Was granted ; and now I’m ready. Fire! 
—One word ; that’s all: 

You'll let me turn my back to the wall? ” 


VII. 


* Parbleu !—Come out of the line, I say ! 
Come out !—(Who said that his name was Ney ? 
Ha! France will hear of him yet one day!” 


|_| 
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AWAKENED JAPAN. 


‘HE awakening of a great people, like that of Japan, is one of the marvels of 
the time. But alittle while ago, to speak of Japan was to speak of some- 
thing as remote from human knowledge and interest as though the empire was 
shut up in another planet. Zipangu, Cyampagu, Nippon, Niphon, Japan— 
these titles, variously applied to the sea Empire, or Land of the Rising Sun, 
Were as suggestive only as the names of Utopia, Wonderland, Sybaris, or 
Arcadia. How changed is all this! Old Japan has. awoke from a sleep of 
ages, and, throwing aside the cumbrous garments in which she has been 
wrapped, seems to be stripping for the race of mental and material improve- 
ment jin which other and younger nations are striving. Social and political 
_ institutions as old as time are forsaken, and, emerging from an ancient unbroken 
seclusion, Japan is exchanging greetings with a people unborn when Marco Polo, 
at the court of Kublai Khan, was collecting curious bits of information concern- 
ing the riches and antiquities of the Empire of the Sea. 

The walls of the ancient empire were laid in the dim dawn of an antiquity so 
far forgotten that we have no record of its greatest events. When the scattered 
tribes of man first peopled the island kingdom, and whence came the criginal 
elements of its now homogeneous population, none can tell. The characteristics 
of the present race indicate both Malaysian and Mongolian origin. The earliest 
fixed date in their chronology is 667 B.c. Prior to this we have nothing but 
vague traditions and myths, out of which the patient seeker after truth now 
vainly endeavours to construct any symmetrical and probable theory of the 
birthplace and development of the first colonists of the islands. We only know 
that gradually, from the inchoate elements of an Oriental civilisation, was built . 
up a dual empire, having as its sovereign heads a Mikado or Tenno, whose 
Sway was spiritual and divine, and a Shiogoon or Tycoon, or temporal emperor - 
Of these, however, the original sole ruler was the Mikado, and from 663 B.c.,. 
when Jimnu founded the throne of the Mikados, until the end of the twelfth 
century of the Christian era, the spiritual emperor reigned supreme. Even- 
tually, the entanglements of the central power with that of the native feudal 
princes cemsed the creation of the office and rank of military chieftain, or gene- 
ralissimo ; and this office, in time, became endowed with all the civil and 
military domination of the empire. Little by little, the secular power was 
taken from the Mikado, and in 1585, Taikosama, one of the great military 
heroes of Japanese history, founded the Tycoonate, and the separation of lay - 
and spiritual power was complete. 

But if the Mikado was thus withdrawn from all participation in affairs of - 
State, his ecclesiastical position was more exalted, and-his divine attributes more 
pronounced and awful. According to the Sintoo faith, now the established 
religion of Japan, the Mikado is of divine origin. ‘To be sure, there are five 
primeval deities, the chief of which is the Goddess of the Sun ; but there is an 
innumerable company of born gods and deified mortals, most of whom are in- 
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ferior to the Mikado, and in certain regular seasons they must wait upon him; 
during those occasions the temples are deserted and godless, only empty effigies 
remaining. The person of the Mikado, up to a few months ago, was so sacred 
that he must dwell in utter seclusion, not touching the ground, or permitting 
his hair or nails to be trimmed, lest his body be desecrated. The vessels used 
in his service were immediately thereafter destroyed, lest they be touched b 
-ordinary mortals. When he passed up into the heavens (i.e., died), a sma 
and highly select company of the noblest of the land were permitted to commit 
hari-kari, thus happily despatching themselves in the train of the Vicar of 
Heaveu on his way to his highest glory. 

Japan is divided into sixty-eight provinces, in which the Shiogoon had the 
‘right of imperial domain. But these are, or were, again subdivided into Hans, 
Daimiates, the governors of which were feudal chiefs, called Daimios, about 250 
‘in number. Under the Daimios, who held their possessions in fief, were the 
Samurai, or gentry ; they were military and literary men, and from them to the 
lowest pariahs the castes were graded downward in an almost endless succession 
-of fine shadings. 

Office- holders were as numerous as locusts, and in all the ramifications of the 

vast feudal system of Japan, abundant care was taken to insure the permanency 
of a great, wealthy, and privileged class. Besides the open ports, the Shiogoon 
held the temporal capital, Yeddo, while the Mikado remained in his irksome, 
solitary grandeur at Miako. To insure the fidelity of the Daimios, or feudal 
princes, they were compelled to keep up large domestic establishments at Yedo, 
live there six months in the year, and keep a portion of their families and 
retainers at the capital when they themselves were absent on their estates. 
The whole system seemed likely to be as enduring as it was complete. 
_ But the time came at last when the peaceful isolation of the country should 
be destroyed for ever. In 1854, Commodore Perry’s famous expedition secured 
for the United States the right for American ships to trade at the ports of 
Hakodadi and Simoda. This advantage was soon after conceded to England 
and Russia. Hon. Townsend Harris concluded other and more liberal treaties 
in 1856 and 1857 ; and in 1859 and the years succeeding, other ports were 
opened and commercial rights surrendered to the United Statés and several 
other western powers, the Japanese government contesting every step of advance, 
.and finally yielding in sheer weariness and exhaustion. 

The Japanese were not altogether strangers to the world. Early in the six- 
teenth century the adventurous Portuguese had carried on some tratlic with the 
country ; and when, in 1587, Taikosama found it necessary to banish the 
foreigners, on account of the impudence and intolerance of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, the thrifty Dutch crept in, and enjoyed a monopoly of trade. 
These were undisturbed until 1640, when a religious persecution again arose, 
and the Dutch, the only Europeans in the country, were thenceforth rigorously 
confined in the port of Decima. For more than two centuries, Japanese seclu- 
sion seemed as secure as was its own system of domestic political economy. 

It was the glowing account of the wealth of the Japanese Islands, brought to 
Europe in 1292 by Marco Polo, which eventually sent Columbus forth on his. 
voyage of discovery, two centuries later. Attempting to reach the fabled Zi- 

_ pangu and the unknown Indies, which he thought stretched around the globe, 
Columbus discovered that continent from which, in the nineteenth century, 
‘were to spread a people whose eager hands should knock anxiously on the 
bronze gates of old Japan. It was America which opened those grim portals 
and let in the flood of light which has made new Japan what it is, The 
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introduction of foreign trade and . foreign civilisation, through the pervasive 
. influence of Anglo-Saxon intercourse, unsettled the ancient order of things, 
‘brought conflicts between Mikado and Shiogoon, Shiogoon and Daimios, and 
Daimios and foreigners. By steps not now necessary to rehearse, the revo- 
lution of 1867-8 was precipitated : the Shiogoon was driven from power and 
‘into retirement ; the duality of the government was destroyed, and the Mikado, 
now a young man of twenty years, assumed sole sovereignty. Nor did the 
revolution stop -here. The feudalities of the Daimios were broken up; the 
clanships, or Hans, avere destroyed ; the Samurai were relegated to industrial 
pursuits, and immense revenues were diverted from the maintenance of a 
‘sword-bearing gentry to the development of the country. The Daimios be- 
ame prominent nobles, representatives in the new parliament ; their former 
petty provinces were merged in the Empire, and every trace of the ancient 
feudal system was effaced. . ee 

Surely it will long be counted as one of the wonders of history that a mighty 
consolidated empire of thirty-five million souls should rise silently, and without 
confusion, from the dusty antiquity and feudal despotism in which we found 
Japan twenty years ago. ~ | 

We shall miss the old picturesqueness ; possibly Japan may seem to be less 
happy in the new order of things. It is not soothing to the xsthetic observer 
‘to see the statesmen, politicians, and scholars of the ancient empire coming out 
of their seclusion in the hideous frock-coat and trousers of Paris, London, and 
New York. And when we reflect that this garb is only relatively “ civilised,” 
we shall see how great is the revolution which permits, even compels, this for- 
saking of habits consecrated by centuries of usage, for those which belong to our 


new siyle of life. But this is only one of the thousand novelties which Japan - 


has adopted. She has her shipyards, where European mechanics are construct- 
ing vessels on the most approved modern models. Railroad building is going 
on, and the electric telegraph is already in working order. Many of the simpler 


kinds of manufacturing machinery, steam-engines, and agricultural implements, | 


have been introduced. 

The Mikado has laid aside his phantom sceptre, and, like his nation, has for- 
saken his ancient seclusion. It is difficult for foreigners to say how much of his 
centuries-old divinity he has surrendered ; but he bears the sword of a temporal 
emperor, shows himself to his people, gives audiences to foreign embassies, rides 
abroad unattended in an American coach, and has, by imperial edict, forbidden 
that those who meet him in. the way shall prostrate themselves, as has been the 
manner of the people heretofore whenever an emblem of the Mikado’s authority 
was borne along. The Mikado can afford to dispense with divine honours : he 
is no longer a useless deity ; he is the active ruler of thirty-five millions of 
people. 

The language, literature, religion, manners, customs, merchandise, and pro- 
ducts of the western nations must be gradually assimilated by the people of 
Japan. We cannot tell what problems will yet arise for solution in this process 
of rehabilitation. ‘We do not know how much real loss nor how much secret 
sorrow will attend this pathetic spectacle of the rude awaking of a great natien. 
We know that the Japanes¢ are shrewd, bright, and quick-witted—the Yan-. 
kees of the Orient ; and we know that as they stretch forth their hands, half 
helplessly, they have counted the cost when they give up the civilisation which 
has stood them in good stead for many centuries. And we know, whatever may 
be the destiny in store for Japan, that its admission into the great brotherhood 
of nations must ultimately advance the great interests of our common humanity. 
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WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 
CHAPTER I. 


HELMSFORD HALL. 


— HALL, and the family of Vandeleur, dated back to the reign 
i of Henry VI. There seemed to be a strange fatality connected with the 
birth of sons, for never but one in each generation lived to reach his majority. it 


was always Richard Vandeleur of Helmsford—the name of father and son, sinee 
the earliest records of the family. 


In remote generations there had been many lovely daughters who had married 


and given children to the noble house, but not to the proud name. 

It was a tradition in the family that when the War of the Roses ended and 
Henry VII. presented his trusty servant and friend, Richard Vandeleur, with the 
broad lands of Helmsford, he had also offered him a title, which the brave soldier 

-sturdily refused, preferring to be simply Richard Vandeleur, gentleman, and so it 
had been for all these generations. 

In all England there was not a more beautiful estate than Helmsford, or a 
more imposing country mansion than Helmsford Hall—a substantial grey stone 
construction, of mixed architecture. Around its three sides ran two rows of open 
porticos, the lower Doric, the upper Ionic. A double flight of massive stone 
steps led to the grand entrance, on either side of which were couchant lions 
holding between their paws tablets bearing the family coat of arms. 

From its high position it commanded a magnificent view of distant mountains, 
hills, and valleys, and, far beyond, the broad open sea. In the middle landscape 
- ‘were miles of rich meadow ‘land, dotted here and there with the white cottages 
of the happy farmers of England. Directly under the eye the broad park and 
terraced gardens of Helmsford, ornamented with fountains and statues, in the 
midst of which swept two broad carriage drives, from the terraces to the massive 
gates, bordered on each side with stately oaks and elms. Whichever way the 
eye turned, one saw the verdant representatives of every clime—pines from the 
dreary north, magnolia and ilex from the sunny south, and palms from the far-off 

tropics. 

On this day, April 6, 18—, there was the confusion of excited expectation in 
the appearance of all that appertained to the mansion. For eight years it had 
been closed, but to-day windows and doors are thrown open, and servants pass in 

and out with that air of importance that plainly foretells a coming event, for to- 
night Richard Vandeleur, the heir and last of his name, returns to Helmstord, 
after an absence of eight years. Within the mansion are unmistakable signs of 
great joy, the furniture, pictures, and mirrors have laid aside their linen shrouds, 


and reveal themselves in all their original freshness to the admiring eyes of the - | 


new servants. The stately butler is everywhere, giving ordersin a kindly patro- 


= 
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_ nising tone, detecting with equal alacrity a speck of dust in the grand saloon or 
an unsavoury odour in the kitchen. - f 

As the day draws to a close, the housekeeper, in stiff silk, rustles from room to _ 
room to see that all is in perfect order. She stops for a’moment in the grand 
corridor, where hang the family portraits, and as she regards the bewitching face 
of the last Mrs. Vandeleur, she sighs, and says audibly— : 

“This reminds me of thirty-four years ago, when we were expecting Mr. 
Vandeleur and his bride. My poor father was butler then, and I was a slip ofa 
girl wild with delight because there was to be some stir in the house. How lovely 
she looked that night, as she stepped out of the carriage and came tripping up to — 
the door, with a sweet smile and gentle word toall! Ah, how soon her bright 
eyes closed on her young life, leaving the little wailing baby, and my poor master 
heart-broken ! Though he lived ten years after her death, I never saw him smile 
in all that time. The day she went out of the door in her coffin sadness seemed 
to enter, for ever since all has been dull and gloomy. If Mr. Vandeleur were 
only bringing a young wife home with him, things might be different, but as it is, 
I fear he will be off again to foreign countries. He’s not like his father, the 
quiet of the old hall and the dull country life doesn’t suit him. He has only 
spent a few weeks here since he left college, and then he was always discontented 
and restless. ‘The Vandeleurs have always been so steady and domestic, married 
young, and lived the lives of quiet country gentlemen, but Mr. Richard is not like 
them, he prefers his roving life and foreign hotels to his own clegant home, and 
he has already passed his thirtieth year, and yet seems no nearer taking a wife 
than he did at twenty. If he dies withdut marrying what will become of the . 
estate? There are no Vandeleurs to inherit it. It must go to some distant 
female branch, and the name will become extinct.” 

Just then the sound of carriage wheels was heard on the gravel below, and the 


old lady finished her soliloquy as she hastened down the stairs that she might be 
the first to welcome her master. 


CHAPTER II. 
HELMSFORD RECTORY. 


THE slanting rays of the ‘setting sun stole into the west windows of Helmsford 
Rectory, and rested for a moment like golden arrows on the white hair of 
co Wilbreham, as he lay back in his arm-chair, comfortably enjoying his after- 

inner nap. 

The room was furnished with comfort, taste, and elegance. Pictures of no little 
merit adorned the walls, and graceful statuettes the niches. In the windows were 
stands filled with rare flowers, that flooded the room with faint delicious odour 
A soft carpet in which the pervading colour was a warm mossy green, furniture. 
of dark ruby velvet, and curtains of the same rich hue, made the whole as per- 
fect in tone and detail as English drawing-rooms usually are. A bright fire 
burned in an open’steel grate—for the evening was chilly—and a beautiful spaniel 
lay in the warmth on a tiger-skin at his master’s feet. ; 

Mr. Wilbreham moved slightly in his sleep as the door was softly opened, and 
& young girlentered. At first, in the half-light, it was difficult to see what her 
face was like; but as she walked with a languid grace towards the window, and 

_ stood with her eyes fixed sadly and dreamily on the distant clouds; tinged with 
the last faint radiance of the setting sun, there was something in her tout ensem- 
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ble that almost startled one with its strange beauty and gentle grace, She was- 
dressed in rich black silk that trailed behind her in heavy folds, a plain tight- 
fitting corsage revealed the perfect proportions of the elegant shoulders, bust, and 
round slender waist ; a collar of delicate lace, fastened with a jet pin, encireled 
the throat, and cuffs of the same finished the sleeves, tight fitting at the hands, 
which were perfect in shape, white, and almost childish in their dimpled beauty. 

How can I portray her face? It had that rare and subtile charm that always 

defies description—a broad low forehead, from which was turned back, like a 
coronet, heavy waves of hair that at the first glance appeared black, but in the 
light was a bronze brown; a complexion as fair and spotless as a rose leaf, with 
scarcely a tinge of colour in the cheeks ; ‘eyes of bluish grey, long in.shape, with 
slightly drooping lids, fringed with lashes so dark they gave a shadowy softness to 

that part of her face; the brows were the colour of her lashes, slightly arched, 

with that mournful droop at the temples one notices in the lovely face of the 
French Empress; her nose was straight, and in the high-spirited curves 'of the 
nostrils was just a little expression of scorn; but perhaps in her mouth lay the 
beauty, the rare charm and fascination-of her face. Her upper lip, short and 
rather thin, but exquisitely chiselled in arch curves, was almost lost in faint crim- 
son lines in the dimpled corners; the under lip was full and passionate, yet there 
was something inexpressibly sad and sweet in the whole,—something of that 
grieved, childish expression that one notices in the sad and touching face of the 
Beatrice Cenci. 

Constance Wilbreham, until her fourteenth year, had lived a life of childish, 

unalloyed happiness. ‘To a sister six years older, and a brother who was twelve 
when she was born, she had been the idol and pet. Her mother had died at her 
birth, and her father, after the loss of the wife whom he adored, had lived the 
life of a stern ascetic. Heseldom went abroad, and only as his clerical duties de- 
manded, and it was rarely that visitors came to the rectory ; so in this brother 
and sister her whole young life was centred ; every innocent joy and pleasure was 
connected with them. Within three years God took them both. First her sister ; 
she came home one day from a visit to a poor woman who was ill with what 
afterward proved to be a malignant fever. She complained of feeling cold, and 
went to her room with burning spots on her cheeks and racking pains in her head. 
For two weeks she tossed and moaned in wild delirium, never for a moment re- 
cognising the little sister who hung over her in speechless agony. ‘Then the lamp 
waned, flickered, and went out, and she was laid by her mother under the east 
window of Helmsford Church, with her feet, that had so soon finished the journey 
of life, toward the rising sun, and her fair young face upturned to God, there to 
rest until that morning when the sun shall shine upon her, to set no more, for 
ever ! 
For months Constance was inconsolable, scarcely eating or sleeping, wander- 
ing from her sister’s grave to her chamber, weeping with her head upon the 
pillow where she had so often rested, or pressing her tear-stained face almost 
frantically to the green sod that covered the last resting-place of the beloved 
dead. If it had not been for her brother, who, fearing grief would kill the child, 
left his studies at Oxford and devoted himself to her, she surely must have suc- 
cumbed to her deep sorrow. As he tried every means to divert her, she gra- 
dually became more cheerful, but never again the light-hearted, happy child she 
had been before. 

Two years after, that idolized brother, in all the strength and glory of youth, 
was brought from Oxford to his childhood’s home, hopelessly insane. Over- 
study in preparing to graduate had affected a nervous excitable temperament. 
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and an already overtasked brain, so as to extinguish for ever the light of reason. 
For six months he lingered in that terrible darkness, sometimes gentle and 
tractable as a child, or again raving in the strongest and wildest delirium. 

Constance scarcely left him. Even at the worst she could soothe and calm 
him with her gentle voice and tender caresses. Sometimes. the poor soul, 
wandering in gloom, would seem to draw near the light for a moment, and she- 
would believe he recognised her ; then she would pray in an agony of hope and 
desire that God would restore his reason, if only long enough for them to receive 
his farewell. But that moment never came. And as she looked upon him 
rigid in death she would moan, “0, if he had only known me before he- 
died !” 

It was then that all the heroic in the young girl’s nature was called into 
action, as she was obliged to turn from the death-bed of her brother to the sick- 
bed of her father, who found no strength in his creeds, neither in his ascetic life, 
to support him under this last blow. Constance, in the great fear that he too. 
might be taken from her, and she be left alone in the world, forgot her own 
sorrow to minister to him, and lure him back to life. Not until she found her 
father once more in his accustomed health did she pause to look on the utter 
desolation of her heart. There was in her nature great power and-strength of 
endurance, yet deep abysses of sadness, and keen susceptibilities of suffering. If 
no storms had passed over her, the force of her character would never have been 
tested, and she might have lived in ignorance of her own heroic fortitude. 
Nevertheless, these bitter experiences left 2 shadow on her life that time and. 
after happiness never entirely effaced. 

To Mr. Wilbreham the loss of this son, bis pride and hope for the future, was 
undoubtedly the deepest sorrow of his life; but it was a sorrow that softened 
him. He came out of his affliction more charitable, mcre gentle, and more com= . 
panionable. This was indeed a blessing to Constance; the tendrils of her 
young life, which had been so rudely torn from the supporting tree, must needs 
find another trunk around which to twine. So she became to her father, now 
vo longer stern and silent, but almost childlike in his dependent clinging 
affection, his constant companion, his only earthly consolation, his last and sole 
hope in life. 

Poor child! there were hours when in the sadness of her heart she thought of 
her shattered idols, and wept in bitterness because they could not be again restored 
to her ; but still she took up bravely the burden of life, and never acknowledged, . 
even to herself, how weary she sometimes grew in bearing it. It was then, no 
wonder, that on this April evening, as she stood gazing into the deepenjng 
twilight, her lovely fice bore the marks of subdued sorrow and sad, sweet 
patience. 

Nearly three years had passed since her brother’s death, and neither out- 
wardly nor inwardly had she laid aside her mourning, and there were times when 
she longed, with an inexpressible longing, once more to hear his voice, and to see 
his happy face, as she remembered him before sorrow had darkened their home ; 
but she tried resolutely to stifle the yearning cries of-her heart, and to look 
steadil y forward to the time when she should see him again radiant with im- 
mortality. 

** How papa sleeps! ’”’ she said softly, as she turned from the darkened window 
and paced slowly back and forth in the gathering shadows. ‘“ Ah me, how sad 
T am to-night! I wonder what new trouble is coming upon me. I feel a fore- 
boding I cannot shake off. Oram I getting nervous? or perhaps I study too 
much. I know Dr. Burnett would say I had taken German metaphysics in too. 
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large doses. Well, it way be; but I like study ; it is my greatest relief. This 
- stagnant life would kill me in a little while if I did not work. And I believe it 
is better to wear out than to rust out.” 

Walking languidly to the piano, she sat down, and, touching a few minor 
chords, she sang in a low voice, Una Foglia, from Il Trovatore. And as she 
repeated the words 

** Tl tuo destino tanto somiglia al mio,” 
on mg started to her eyes, and, covering her face with her hands, she wept 
ilently. : 

Suddenly, on the evening air, from the tower of Helmsford church, sounded 
the clamour of bells. Mr. Wilbreham started from his sleep, inquired of 
Constance what it meant. 

“Why, papa,” she said, “‘ have you forgotten? ‘They ring to welcome Mr. 
Vandeleur home.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HEIR OF HELMSFORD. 


THE morning sun shone broadly over Helmsford as Richard Vandeleur walked 
on the highest terrace, lazily smuking his after-breakfast cigar, and looking with 
an expression half of dissatisfaction, half of pride,on the broad acres before him. 
There was much in his appearance that denoted his character. The broad, full 
forehead, and square, firm chin, showed intellect and power ; the extreme sweet- 
ness of the blue eyes, half mirthful and half sad, generosity and kindliness ; the 
straight aristocratic nose, pride, and contempt of the world’s opinion ; the mouth, 
which was rather sensual, portrayed all the weakness and love of pleasure that 
made him a Sybarite in his tastes and habits; his form was perfect, from his 
elegant shoulders to his slender foot ; his face was cleanly shaven, save a heavy 
brown moustache, slightly curved upwards at the ends; his hair was several 
shades lighter, and, cut close, lay in short thick waves, except around the fore- 
head, which a premature baldness had left a little bare; the lower part of his 
face being browned by exposure to foreign suns redeemed his complexion from 
whiteness almost effeminate. 

There was a sort of lazy grace in his manner, a weil-bred ease that marked 
him at once as a man of fashion as well as a person of wealth and leisure. His 
character was one of those strange anomalous combinations of good and evil—a 
sensuous nature, alive to beauty in every form: selfish and indolent, yet brave 
and generous; selfish if anything interfered with his self-gratification ; generous, 
perhaps, because it cost him no self-sacrifice ; brave, because it was a natural 
inheritance of the Vandeleurs. A keen, brilliant wit, that saw. through the 
subterfuges of life, and held up hypocrisy and deceit to severe and withering 
scorn. What he affected to despise in men was the cowardice that made them 
fear to meet the consequences of their own acts, and a cringing subserviency to 
the opinion of the world. 

In his life he had accomplished but little, and denied himself but little. He 
had seized the cups of pleasure as they were presented to him, drained them to 
the dregs, and flung them away, weary and disgusted, because he found no 
sweetness in them. He had graduated from Cambridge with some honour, be - 
cause, with good natural abilities, and a brilliant and decisive intellect, he had 
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found study but little labour. With much wealth at his command, an unstained 
name, a noble person, and agreeable manners, not a restraint on his life, master 
of himself and his fortune, he was welcome everywhere, Pride, and perhaps 
the latent good in him, had prevented him from becoming a thorough profligate, 
yet he had sullied the whiteness of his soul in more than one scene of debauchery, 
and he had known the worst of life in every land, as well as the best; and 
perhaps in his secret soul was the memory of deeds that would not bear the 
closest scrutiny of his fellow-men, and even appeared ugly to his own 
regard. Yet before the world Richard Vandeleur, at thirty, bore an irreproach- 
able name. 

There was much in the man, that, if circumstances had called it forth, might 
have made him great and good. If he had been poor, ambition would have 
spurred him or. to strenuous efforts for a name and position; but what need 
was there of exertion, when birth and wealth had placed him on a higher 
pedestal than poor toiling genius ever attains? One other thing might have 
been the salvation of his life,—if in his earlier manhood he bad found the true, 
strong love of a noble woman, his equal in birth and education, who vvould have 


encouraged bim to loftier aspirations and higher deeds, who would have elevated ~ 


him by her affection, and taught him the purity and holiness of love; but such 
a saving angel never crossed his path, or, if so, he had never understood her. 
He had been inveigled by aspiring mammas into tame flirtations with insipid 
girls, and had been the principal actor in not a few intrigues with married 
women, and yet he had come out of the engagement unwounded, but with a 
deep disgust for the generad frailty of the sex; for, like the rest of generous 
mankind, he expected to find in the weaker vessel wine of strength enough for 
both, and because he failed to do so, he condemned all for the faults of a few, 
and had decided many times, if it were not for perpetuating the name, never to 


As he sauntered back and forth on the terrace this bright morning, one would 
never have imagined, from his passive face and listless manner, how important 
and varied were‘the thoughts that passed through his mind. First came the 
tar-off memories of his childish days; his father, always sad, but kind ; his 
grief and loneliness when death took him away; his studies at the rectory, 


under Mr. Wilbreham, who had been a second father to him; his college days. 


of grand opportunities, from which he had gathered so few results; then his 
eight years of wandering in foreign lands; his first enthusiastic delight with the 
gaiety of Paris; his deep draughts of pleasure, followed by satiety and disgust ; 


his quieter wanderings ‘through Germany amd Switzerland; the glory of the. 


castled cities; the legends of the lovely Rhine; the wild mountains, cloud- 
capped ; the dashing cataracts, and the murmuring forests, that filled his soul 
with deep and pure delight. Then his love for Italy, the classic mourner who 
folds her weeds about her and sits apart from the world. There his heart had 
thrilled with his first deep experience, as fragrant as the wild brier, as rich and 
sweet as the blood of the purple grape. There his first noble and enthusiastic 
desire for fame and glory, touching every pulse of his life, and throbbing in every 
vein, brought to birth in his young heart the ardent longing to do something for 
the freedom of Italy. Then was the turning-point in his existence. If a noble 


soul had been near him to have given impetus to his aspirations, he might — 


have done something for his fellow-men ; but as it was, a demon in the form of 

a friend urged him to a fatal mistake, that left its blight on his who le life. - 
Italy was no longer to him the pure and classic mourner for whom he longed 

to give his heart’s blood, but in the secrecy of hig soul almost accursed from 
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being the scene of his first crime. Then he fled to Spain, with its reckless 
debauchery, dark, lovely eyes, bull-fights, and duels; to Greece, with its ruins 
and lost hopes; and then to the solemn East, with the shadows of ages hangin 

over it. From the shores of the Nile to the sepulchre of Christ he wandered, 
weary and restlesss, seeking for forgetfulness and happiness, but finding neither. 

O, how many hours there were, in the lull of passion, in the midst of brilliant 
vice, when his spirit longed to go back again to drink of the pure, cool fountain 
of youth ; and yet lured on by some fatal spell, for eight years he had wandered 
and sinned; and now, in reviewing it all, there was nothing from which he 
could glean one thrill of joy and satisfaction. He only felt now that it was all 
finished, that the best part of his life was gone, and Time had found him deeply 
his debtor. He must decide upon some future course. He must give up his 
old Bohemian life, so careless and free, marry some good, patient English girl, 
and settle down into a respectable country gentleman. ‘‘ Bah !” he thought, with 
a feeling of disgust, ‘“‘ what a life! I shall rust out in no time. But I can’t 
live always, and if I should die without leaving an heir to Helmsford, the spirit 
of the Vandeleurs would haunt me through all eternity with their never-ceasing 
reproaches.” 

He was interrupted in his cogitations by the appearance of his steward, with 
a package of papers and a portentous-looking book under his arm. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Vandeleur,” he said, taking off his hat and making a 
low bow. “I’m on my way to the Hall to see if you will have the goodness to 
commence looking over the books as soon as possible, they have been running so 

long.” 

“<Q, never mind the books !”’ interrupted Mr. Vandeleur. ‘‘ They have done 
without me for eight years, and I think a few days won’t make much difference. 
I dare say they are all right. You have kept everything: in good order, and as 
far as I can judge, the whole estate is in a flourishing condition. I have no time 
now. I must go at once and pay my respects to Mr. Wilbreham. Does hestill 

continue in good health ?” 

* In tolerably good health, I believe, sir, though a little feeble. He’s never 
been quite the same since his son’s death.” ; 

The steward waited for a reply ; but as Mr. Vandeleur seemed lost in thought 
he turned away with a sigh of disappointment, for he dearly liked a gossip, and 
he felt he had missed a chance. As he walked slowly away, Mr. Vandeleur 
called after him, ‘‘ I will look over the books some other day, when I feel more 

up to it.” 

: Then he added mentally, as he went towards the Hall, “ What a bore business 
is! I hate the sight of an account-book. Yes, I must go directly to the 
rectory. My little pet, Constance, must be a young Jady now; I wonder what 
she is like. She was a lovely child. I dare say sheis engaged to some country 
curate before this; if not, she is no longer my little pet, but a dignified young 
lady, visiting charity schools, making flannel frocks for the poor, and tea for her 
father, with equal patience. Poor girl, what a life!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW CARELESSLY WE GO TO MEET OUR FATE. 


RICHARD VANDELEUR sat in the rectory parlour, awaiting the appearance of 
Mr. Wilbreham. 
“‘ How familiar everything looks!” he thought, as he glanced around the well- 
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ordered room, so elegant, so refined, and so tranquil. ‘‘ The same subduing in- 

fluence steals over me that always did when I came here, a wild boy, to con my 
lessons. Can it be that so many years have passed, and I only am changed ? 

No, outwardly ail is the same, but where is the gentlewoman who was all the 

mother I ever knew, the yolden-haired little girl, and the bright, active boy ? 
- Gone, all gone, one after another; and yet her chair stands there in the very 
place it used to, and there is the stovl the child so often knelt upon to lay her 
lovely head in her motier’s lap. And Mr. Wilbreham’s chair in the other 
corner, that we so often hung over, our eager, boyish heads pressed together 
above some book he held in his hand, which amused while it instructed us.” 

His reverie was interrupted by the slight rustling of a dress, and through the 
open garden door there entered a girl so lovely that his astonishment almost 
startled him out of his well-bred ease. As he arose and bowed, she came calmly 
forward, with graceful self-possession, and held out her hand kindly, as to an old 
friend. 

** Who can this lovely creature be ?”’ he thought, as he looked at her with a 
troubled doubt in his face. 

. I see you do not recognise me, Mr. Vandeleur,” she said. ‘Can it be you 
have forgotten your troublesome little playmate ?” 

* Constance!” he exclaimed. “ Miss Wilbreham! Is it possible? But do 
not think me forgetful when I cannot discern in the charming young lady before 
me one trace of the little pet I left eight years ago. 1 had not thought, I avow, 
that while time had been buffeting and damaging me, he had been more generous 
to you, and had unfolded my little rosebud into the fairest flower that ever 
bloomed.” 

* Pray do not flatter me, Mr. Vandeleur ; you knew me too long ago to resort 
now to the usages of fashionable society. Light years must have changed us all 
in some respects, or else time were useless. Do be seated. Papa will be with 
us directly. I expect him every moment from the vestry.” 

Her manner was so calm, so quiet, so self-possessed, and yet, withal, so frank 


and sweet, that she completely disarmed the man ot fashion. He knew at once - 


all his well-turned compliments and polite phrases would be wasted on the girl 
before him, in whose face he saw an intelligence and sincerity too exalted for 
the banter of ordinary society. ‘ Can it be possible,” he thought, “that this 
elegant young lady is the little child I held on my knee, and romped and played 
with, only a few years ago? Everything about her is perfect, from the waves of 
her glossy hair to the folds of her white dress ; from the belt that encircles her 
waist to the toe of her slipper; so refined, so pure, so simple.” 

While regarding her a new and strange emotion swept over him, a feeling half 
of awe and half of self-abasement ; a holy reverence, such as one might experi- 
ence in the presence of an angel. And for the first time in his life he feit that he 
could kneel to the purity of a woman, the woman who was henceforth to change 
his whole destiny. 

This new sensation troubled and entangled his ever-available wit, so that he 
found it difficult to frame the commonplaces he always gave utterance to with 
such facility. 


He was glad when Mr. Wilbreham entered, and the conversation changed the © 


current of his thoughts. 

The voice of the poor old rector was broken with emotion, and he could 
scarcely restrain his tears when he saw before him, in the full flush of health and 
manhood, one who had been the constant companion of his dead son, who had 
shared with him in allhis boyish sports and more mature studies. Their young 
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heads had bent over the same books, their fresh voices had mingled in the same 
free games. For three years that beloved voice had been silent. The brilliant 
intellect, the strong, vigorous frame, had perished at a stroke, while this man, 
who had wandered far and wide, and encountered danger in every form, stood 
before him a strong contrast to his own blighted hopes. 


Richard Vandeleur felt a choking sensation in his throat, and a dimness of — 


vision, as he witnessed the grief of his old tutor, and the heroic efforts of Con- 
stance to control herself and soothe the agitation of her father. 

After a few moments Mr. Wilbreham regained his calmness, and spoke. with 
resignation of his deep affliction. ‘Then the conversation turned on indifferent 
subjects, and Mr. Vandeleur, more at his ease, gave charming accounts of his 
travels, of foreign life and manners, of the people he had met, and books he had 
read, the works of art he had seen, of his wanderings in the East; of his half- 
Arab life in Arabia, his half-gipsy life in Spain ; and of his more refined associa- 
tions with the most brilliant cities in Europe ;—to all of which Constance lis- 
tened with pleased interest, and he was not a little surprised at the knowledge 
her questions and remarks evinced. He saw at once she had read and studied 
much, and that her mind was as perfect as her person. 

When the conversation turned upon music, the girl became enthusiastic ; her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes beamed with interest, as they discussed their favou- 
rite composers. 


He asked her to sing. With modest readiness she seated herself at the piano, — 


and sang with exquisite taste a difficult Italian composition. 

“* You understand Italian,” he said when she had finished. ‘“ You pronounce 
it with the purity of a native.” 

“QO no!” she replied, smiling ; ‘‘ but I love the divine language ef Dante, and 
try to mutilate it as little as possible.” 

“* Constance has had a French governesss who lived many years in Italy, 
and she speaks both French and Italian with fluency,” observed Mr. Wilbre- 

ham. 
_ After a little more desultory conversation, and an invitation to dinner, which 
he accepted for the next day, Mr. Vandeleur took his leave, and walked slowly 
towards the Hall in deep tho ught; and his thoughts put into words would read 
like this :-— 

“ Ts it possible that I, who have seen and known the most celebrated beauties 
of Europe, and have not been troubled with any twinges of the tender passion, 
should, after one hour’s interview, be in love with this girl whom I have carried 
in my arms a baby? No, no; it is too ridiculous, and yet I cannot drive her 
from my thoughts. How lovely she is! A Carlo Dolce type of beauty. By 


Jove! she is as superior to any woman I have ever met, as moonlight is toa 


glow-worm. There is one thing certain, if I can win her, she-shall be my wife 
before the next harvest moon.” And then a hateful memory wrenched his 
heart, and his face grew white fora moment. ‘But what have I to give 
worthy of that pure young life? Nothing! nothing but dregs! My God! how 
she would shrink from'me if she could read the blurred page of my past! I 
wonder if it is ever possible to wipe out alland begin anew? Yes, with her I 
think I might renew something of the purity of my youth. Oh, if I were only 
twenty! Why, I was an angel then, compared to what I am now. It is 
strange, but I believe for the first time I see myself in my true colours, and 
they are anything but lovely. But I will never deceive her, No, I will tell her 
all, and then, if she will marry me, she shall be my wife before the next harvest 
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And with this resolution his step grew lighter, and he walked almost briskly 
up the broad avenue to the Hall, thinking, as he went, of the improvements he 
should make when Constance became his mistress, — 


Pa % was very strange how short a time had reconciled him to living at Helms- 


CHAPTER V. 


ONLY A DEAD LEAF. 


NEARLy five months had passed since Richard Vandeleur’s return to Helms- 
ford. It was the evening of an excessively hot day in August, and he and Con- 
stance were slowly walking back and forth on the lawn before the open door, 
engaged in earnest conversation. Mr. Wilbreham was sleeping as usual at that 
hour and Madame Landel, governess, friend, and companion to Constance, was 
sitting near the open window, a book in her hand, but her eyes fixed medi- 
tatively on the distant clouds. 

+ She was a quiet little woman, neatly dressed in black, with bands of soft grey 
hair, simply arranged under a plain cap. The childless widow of a French 
officer, she had known much sorrow, and had passed the most of her life in 


journeying from one country to another, never knowing a home, and scarcely 


remaining long enough in one place to form those friendly ties which are so dear, 
and withal so necessary to a woman’s happiness; yet her placid brow and 
patient face bore scarcely a sign of her sad experience. or nearly eight years 
she had found a congenial home in Mr. Wilbreham’s family, and an intelligent 
and affectionate pupil in Constance. 

The day had been sultry and oppressive, but now, refreshed by the dew and 
the soft breeze, the languid flowers raised their bent heads, and gave forth their 
delicious odour with unsparing bounty. The west was all aglow with the 
gorgeous evening drapery of the sun; and the full yellow moon rose serenely 
above the row of tall poplars that divided the rectory garden from the church- 
yard, and which Constance always likened unto grim sentinels standing between 
the living and the dead. It was one of those hours when all nature, and even 
the unquiet heart of man, is lulled into a dreamy peace; and Constance, leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Vandeleur, and listening to his words of tender devotiun,. 
felt that, at last, her restless heart had fuund repose in his love. Her sweet 
mouth had lost its curves of sorrow, the limpid eyes their dreamy abstracted ex- 
pression ; and now her whole face beamed with an almost childish gladness as 
she listened to his plans for their future. His tenderness and devotion filled the 
void in her life that had been left desolate by the death of those she loved, and 
already her fond young heart clung to lim with that biind trust, that un- 
suspecting and unquestioning confidence, which is a woman’s rarest charm. Her 
pure and stainless nature knew nothing of the world, and she supposed the past life 


of the man she loved to have been as true and irreproachable as the present 7 


seemed under her ennobling influence. é 
They were to be married in September, much to Mr. Wilbreham’s satisfac- 


tion, who, knowing himself to be failing daily, desired to see his daughter if 


happily married before his departure. 
Ifhe had been permitted to select a husband for his daughter from all young 
England, Richard Vandeleur would have been his choice before any other. As 


his tutor and guardian, he always felt for the wayward boy something of the love" 


of a father ; and now that he was to be the husband of his child, he outwardly 
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gave him the place of his dead son in his affection. Every circumstance in this: 
case seemed to combine to render the course of true love smooth, and perha 
there was never a brighter prospect for happiness than that cf’ the lovely girl 
who leaned so trustingly on the arm of the man who she thought was to share 
her future life. 

And Richard Vandeleur,—was he happy ? Yes, at times supremely Mean: 
Yet there were moments ia the still night, in the early dawn, when a_ hateful 
memory tugged at his heart, until his cheek grew. white, and the dew of agony 
gathered on his brow. 

“ Tell her! tell her all!” pleaded the voice of conscience, with urgent impor- 
tunity. Then he would rise up exhausted with the struggle, but resolved to tell 
her all his terrible history, and so test her love for him. 

** If she loves me truly and unselfishly,” he would reason, “she will forgive 
the follies of the past, and trust me for the futuro. Yes, it will be well to test 
her love; if her affection is sincere, she will love me none the less, but will 
rather respect me more, that I have had the moral courage to confess all to her.” 

His resolution was now as strong as that which he had made the first day of 
their acquaintance, Yet, when once in her presence, his good resolves would 
vanish, and he would say inwardly, ‘‘ No, no, I cannot. I love her, O my God! 
how I love her! ‘The fear of losing her maddens me, and I prefer any coaceal- 
ment, rather than to incur her contempt. IfI tell her, she may despise and 
hate me. No, I cannot lose her; her love is the only pure affection I have 
ever known, and I must keep it, even at the price of concealment.” 

Yet this evening, stronger than ever, the importunate voice was heard, even 
above the clear tones of Constance, and for the first time in her presence’ his 
brow darkened with sombre thoughts. 

‘* Why are you so serious, Richard ?” she said, with a little laugh. “ Are you 
regretting that you shall lose your liberty so soon ? ” 

“No, my darling,” he replied with deep tenderness. ‘I am only anxious to 
wear your easy chains; but I was thinking,” he cried, with a sudden burst of 
’ passionate emotion,—I_ was thinking if there was any circumstance, any possi- 
bility, thet could separate us.” 

‘Separate us! What can you mean ?” she said, w th trembling anxiety. ‘ No, 
surely nothing, unless God should take ong of us ; and you know, dear, we must 
not question His will.” 

They walked on in silence, down a shady path, until they reached a low wall 
that divided Helmsford Park from the rectory garden. There they paused ; and 
Mr. Vandeleur, drawing Constance to his side, and looking earnestly into the 
lovely eyes raised to his, said in a strangely troubled voice, “ And nothing could 
- tear you from me, my sweet darling ? ” 


dear, but death, or””—she hesitated—“ or the knowledge of some 


’ His cheek whitened as though a spasm of mortal agony had passed over 

“But why talk of this? Are you too happy, that you must cloud our joy by 
fancying impossibilities? As long as we love each other, nothing can part us.- 
But I have been thinking, too,” she said in a lighter voice; “I have been 
thinking how strange you never loved before. In all the countries you have 
visited, among all the lovely women you have met, it is strange, certainly, you 
have never found one whom you loved. Richard, are you sure,” she 
said, earnestly looking him in the face,—“are you sure you have never loved 
before ?” 

Then a memory rushed upon him, a memory as fragrant as the wild brier, as 
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sweet as the blood of the purple grape; a pair of dreamy, dark eyes, filled with 
the passion of Southern climes, flashed fire through every vein, and a voice of 
exquisite tone startled him with its melody. ‘No, no,” he thought with a 
shudder. “That was not love, it was passion. I have never loved before.” 
And he replied, with a voice as calm as though no mighty emotion had swept 
over his soul :— 

‘No, Constance, I lave never loved before; you are my first, as you will be 
my only love. The human heart is capable of such an affection, but once : and 
remember,” he continued, with a solemnity she thought of long after,—“ re- 
member, whatever may happen, I have loved only you. My life until now has 
been useless, worse than useless. I have wasted my best years, and lived only 
for myself. You have awakened in me new desires and new hopes; and only with 
you and through your love can they be fulfilled. You are my redemption ; 
through you I shall be saved.” 

‘“‘ Hush !” she said softly, laying her hand on his lips. |“ You over-estimate 
my influence. I am but a poor simple child, whom you are good enough to love. 
But if my life’s devotion can render you happy, it shall be yours.” 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, with passionate fervour,—‘ thank God for such 
a treasure! I will try to be worthy of this priceless gift.—The dew is falling,” 
he said, pressing his lips to her damp hair, “ and .you may take cold after the 
excessive heat of the day; let us go in.” And drawing her arm through his,’ 
they passed out ofthe shadow into the moonlight ; but a gloom had fallen upon 
his heart which he could not shake off. 

“* After all,” he thought, ‘‘ why should she know anything of my past? It 


does not concern my future. It would only ease my conscience to make her 


suffer, and it could do no good. It is better that I did not tell her. Why 
should she know ? Yes, it is better as it is.” 

A few weeks later, a wet, windy day in September, Constance stood appa- 
rently looking from her window toward Helmsford, but actually lost in deep 
thought. The next morning she was to commence her new life. They were 
to be married at an early hour in Helmsford Church, and then leave directly 
for a short stay in London and Paris, after which they were to return, and 
settle at Helmsford. About her usually orderly room were strewn the indica- 
tions of an intended journey. Open boxes and travelling bags, dresses, ben- 
nets, boots, gloves, laces, ribbons, in fact, enough to stock a moderate millinery 
establishment. Conspicuous among them was the rich white silk dress and de- 
licate veil, which had just arrived from London. She had tried them on, and 
laid them away with a sort of dreary dejection the occasion little warranted, 
and which, in spite of the excitement. of the moment, she could not overcome. 

Madame Landel had left her, in the midst of her packing, to give some orders 
below ; and almost before she was aware of it, Constance found herself gazing 
from the window, as she had done for the twentieth time that day, sad and op- 
pressed, she could not tell why. Wasit the weather? A dull gray hung 


_ over everything ; a slow, steady rain tell monotonously. A few dead leaves 


swirled and turned in the wind until they lodged in the little pools formed in 
the garden path. She noted all this, as she remembered long after. e 
« Turning from the window with a sigh, ‘‘ I suppose every one is a little sad 
the day before marriage. After all, it is a very serious thing to change one’s 
life so completely ; but I must not waste any more time, when there is so much 
to arrange, and Richard will be here soon.” 

She walked around tho room, taking up in an aimless sort of way different 
articles, and laying them down without any attempt to put them in their respec- 
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tive places. A book on the table attracted her attention. ‘ This,” she said, 
‘* must be put into the box to be sent to the Hall.” . 

It is was a large herbarium filled with beautifully pressed flowers, which Mr. 
Vandeleur had gathered in his wanderings, and he had brought it for her to look 
at. Taking it in her hand some sudden feeling prompted her to glance through 
it again. Just as she was doing so, she fancied she heard Mr. Vandeleur’s step 
on the garden walk. Turning hastily to the window, she opened it that she 
might see if he was entering the door. Suddenly a gust of wind fluttered the 
pages of the book ; and a large, beautiful leaf that had been imperfectly fastened 
with gum was carried off by the breeze out of the window beyond her reach, 
She made no effort to recover it, but stood looking at the page as mute and mo- 
tionless as though she had turned into stone; for on the place over which the 


‘ leaf had been fastened was written in Italian, in a scarcely legible hand .— 


** Gathered in the Villa Pamphili, and arranged for my dear pars 
Mona. 
Rome, April 6th.” 


Only a dead leaf had hidden this terrible secret. 


CHAPTER VI, 


“ Two lives so nearly joined in one, 
So rudely rent in twain.” 


A HALF-HOUR later Madame Landel entered the room, and Constance was still 
standing where she had left her,—a book clasped in her hand, and her eyes, 
fixed and tearless, gazing straight before her into the dull, leaden sky. 

“‘ Mr. Vandeleur is in the drawing-room, my dear. Go down to him, and I 
will ring for Jane to help me finish your packing.” 

As she spoke Constance turned, the book fell from her hand, and throwing 
herself on the bosom of her friend, she cried, with dry, choking sobs, ‘It is all 
over, it isall over! I shall never be his wife !’’ 

“What do you mean, my child? Are you losing your senses?” and she 
looked with puzzled scrutiny into the white rigid face of the girl. She read 
enough there to convince her that some terrible calamity had occurred, and, 
clasping Constance in her arms, she burst into tears. 

‘* Tell me all, tell me all, my poor child, and let me try to comfort you ; but 
do not look so, you will break my heart !” 

“It is something dreadful, but I cannot tell you now,” she replied, in a voice 
of forced calmness. “I must goto him. Is papa with him?” 

** No, your papa isin the library. Mr. Vandeleur is alone. But, my child, I 
entreat you to tell me what has happened.” ; 

“« T cannot, now, dear madam; indeed I cannot. -LaterI will tell you all; 
but now I must go directly to him.” 


She stooped and picked up the book, and turned to leave the room. When 


she reached the door she looked back and said, in a calm and far-off voice, 


“« Put my bridal dress out of sight, I shall not wear it to-morrow; and don’t: _ 


do any more packing. I shall not leave home.” 
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Then, gently closing the door, she went away, leaving Madame Landel halt — 


: stupefied with astonishment. , 

Mr. Vandeleur sat before the drawing-room fire, awaiting the’ appearance of 
Constance. The door was ajar, and he heard the rustle of her dress as she 
descended the stairs. Rising, he went forward to meet her with extended arms 
and a smile of fond welcome ; but the strange expression of her face arrested 
his steps, and his arms fell motionless. Never in all his after life did he forget that 
white, sorrowful face, nor the stern, tearless eyes that seemed to look upon him 
with a scrutiny which read his inmost soul. He knew in that moment, as well 
as he did an hour after, that his sin had found him out, and what he feared had 
come upon him. 

Constance closed the door behind her, and turned the key ; then, approach- 
ing him, she opened the book and pointed silently to the inscription. 

He read it ; a flush of crimson spread over his face, and then faded away, 
leaving him as pale as though Death had fanned him with its white wing. Sink- 
ing into a chair, he gasped for breath, pressing his hands convulsively to his 
eyes, for, even in that moment, a dark, beautiful face rose before him, and lips 
of childish sweetness called him ‘‘ husband,” with the bewitching accent of a 
foreign tongue. 

“* Speak,” said Constance, in an imperial tone of injured pride and innocence, 
“Tell me, was that woman your wife ?” 

‘* She believed herself to be,” he replied, in scarcely audible tones. 


“ Believed herself to be! Ido not understand you. Explain quickly! 


there is no time to waste in enigmas.” 

**O Constance, forgive me!” he groaned, “forgive me! I have deceived 
you; I have hidden from you this dark page of my life, and now fate has re- 
vealed it.” | 
_ Can it be possible,” she said, coming nearer to him, and looking into his 

‘ face with stern sorrow,—* can it be possible that you, Richard Vandeleur, 
have won my love and asked me to be your wife, if you are already married, 
and this woman still lives ? ” 

“No, Constance, as God is my witness, she was not my wiie; but she be 
lieved herself to be.” 

“ Oh!” she gasped, “ then there is hidden astill darker history of crime ? ” 

'« Yes, a history too vile for your pure soul to listen to. If I had not felt it 
to be so, I should not have waited for fate to reveal it ?”: 

“Oh, why, why have you deceived me ?” she moaned. “I was strong 
enough to have heard the truth ; but tell me now, tell me all. Thisis no time 
to talk conventionalities. I alone must hear this story, none other but me ; 
and I alone must decide on the result.” 

“ O my God!” he cried starting up, and pacing the floor almost frantically, 
‘“‘ T cannot, I cannot confess to you a crime that I fear will separate us for 
ever! ” 

‘* Look at me,” she said, calmly and gently. ‘I am young and a woman ; 
my burden will be heavy to bear, and I must soon bear it alone. Then have 
pity on me-and spare me all useless agitation ; for, indeed, I have need of 
strength and tranquillity.” : 


* Poor, poor child, so young, so innocent, how the knowledge of this will 


shake your faith in the truth of humanity ; but I will tell you all, and you shall 
be my judge. I willreceive my sentence from your lips, whatever it may be, 
without a murmur ; but O Constance, I beseech you to be merciful. Remem- 
ber how young I was, my motherless childhood, my unrestrained life, and my 


. 
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great temptation. These are the only extenuating circumstances I have to offer. 
Listen, and, as you hope for mercy from God, be also merciful to me.” 

He took her cold hand in his and led her to a chair, and then, standing be- 
fore her, with his proud head bowed as one already condemned, and his voice 
hoarse and broken with emotion, he told her the story of Mona. 


CHAPTER VII. 


-THE STORY OF MONA. 


“‘ Iv was my first winterin Rome. I had taken an apartment in an old pa- 
lace, with my friend, the Count de Villiers. I had met him in Paris the year 
before, and we had formed one of those friendships which so often exist between 
a man of years and experience and a youth new to the world and its temptations. 
Hubert de Villiers was fifteen years my senior,—a calm, clear intellect ; a cold, 
brilliant wit ; fearless and brave; generous to a fault ; but without the slightest 
belief in anything pure or good. He laughed at virtue ; he styled religion an 
ignorant superstition of byegone ages, and love a fable and a myth ; he scoffed 
at what he called the folly of self-restraint, and believed a man’s chief duty was 
to enjoy the good the gods gave him, without questioning the result. 

“* It isneedless to say that he had an unbounded influence over me. I wor- 
shipped him. I believed him superior to any one I had ever known. I con- 
fided in his judgment, I trusted in his opinion ; and if at times I thought his 
morals loose, I believed them but to be the results of the world’s teaching. 

“T had come from Paris a little weary ; and, disgusted with fashionable life, 
resolved to pass my time more profitably in Rome by studying the antiquities 
of its art and the remains of its lost glory. I found our home in the sombre 
old palace very congenial to my taste. There was something in the dreamy 
romance of the narrow stone mullioned windows, the lofty frescoed ceilings, and 
the faded antique furniture, that was in harmony with my feelings at that 
period. With my books, mu-ic, and Hubert de Villiers for my companion, I 
anticipated passing the winter in delightful tranquillity. 

“One evening, just at twilight, as I entered thedoor of the palace, a creature 
flitted in before me, up the broad dingy stairs, looking back over her shoulder 
as she went, and smiling in an arch innocent way. She was about sixteen, and 
of most radiant beauty,—waves of glossy hair clustering above a low Greek 
forehead, eyes of limpid clearness, straight delicate nose, and a mouth of infan- — 
tine sweetness. I soon learned she was the daughter of the porter; and after 
that, as she often came to our rooms with notes and messages, I found many 
opportunities of talking with her. She was as uneducated as a child of six 


years. She could neither read nor write, but was passionately fond of music, 


and sang with wonderful taste and expression many exquisite Italian romances. 
“IT cannot describe to you the charm that innocent, sweet child of nature 
exercised upon me. It is sufficient to tell you that in a few days I fancied my- - 
self madly in love with her; but now, Constance, that I have loved you, I 
know the sentiment I then experienced was only passion,—wild and sweet, but 
neither pure nor lasting. ‘There was a freshness, a romance, that pleased my 
youthful fancy, and, before God, I swear to you, in the first days of my delirious 
love, I did not dream of the consequences ; neither did I intend to injure, in 
any way, the confiding creature who I soon knew loved me with the unquestion- 
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ing trust of a child. I devoted a part of each day to teaching her the rudiments. 
of education, and I was more than repaid when I discovered how intelligent and 
docile she was, and how she endeavoured to please me in every respect. I can 
see her now before me, trembling with eager excitement, blushing, and twisting: 
her slender fingers as she recited with passionate emphasis some romantic story 
or heroic poem ; or as she leaned over the table, with a sort of graceful awk- 
wardness, tracing her stiff characters, which she termed writing, looking up in 
my face with a shy, pleased smile if I approved, or turning away with tearful: 
eyes and pouting lips if I chided. ‘The poor ignorant parents left us much 
together, only too proud that the grand Signore noticed their child. De Vil- 
liers laughed and jeered at my Platonic affection, often asking me how it would 
end ; and, indeed, it was a question I often put to myself, for I began to learn 
that this simple child of nature was necessary to my happiness, and also that her 
virtue was stronger than her love. My passion increased day by day, until 
even the thought of leaving her made me miserable. 


“ Already De Villiers talked of our going from Rome, as the winter was draw-- 
ing to a close, and urged upon me the need of making some arrangements for: 


our spring and summer’s diversion. ° 
** One day I said to him that I did not wish to leave Rome so early, as I was. 
very happy and contented. 


“** You mean,’ he said, ‘that you do not wish to leave your inamorata. If 


you love her, why don’t you take her with you, away from the eyes of her 
father and mother? They will begin to suspect something soon, and then there 
will be agrand row. You had better take her off quietly while there is a 


chance ; for if the curato gets a hint of this he will shut her up in a convent, | 


and kill her with penances, and then you may whistle in vain for your bird.’ 

**« What do you mean, De Villiers? I replied ; ‘the girl is virtuous, and 
she will never go with me unless I marry her: and, dearly as I love her, I can- 
not bring myself to do that.’ 

‘“** Marry her!’ said de Villiers, with a French shrug,—‘ marry her! Are 
you insane? You believe her to be virtuous, bah! I believe her to be cunning, 
and her old mother has put her up to play that game. But, if you don’t want 
any trouble, why not make her believe you have married her, and then after- 
wards, if you become mutually tired, as you are sure to do, you can separate, 


settle a little income on her, which will heal all wounds, and so the matter will - 


end.’ 

‘* T cannot tell you how much the suggestion of De Villiers shocked and dis- 
gusted me at first; for then, in spite of this ignoble passion, my soul was 
struggling to free itself from its base selfishness, and I was hoping and dreaming 
es I might do something for my fellow men, something for the freedom of 

y: ' 

“ But I was young, weak, and passicnate. Day by day the evil suggestion 
gTew upon me, until, in an hour of madness, I consented to the crime that has 
Worked out for me such a fearful punishment. f 

“A mutual friend, who had masqueraded during carnival as a priest, agreed. 
to perform the ceremony 

“I silenced my conscience with the resolve, that, after.I had educated her, 
and taught her some of the refinements of life, I would marry her and acknow- 
ledge her as my wife. . 

“*T told the poor child, that, on account of my being a Protestant, the mar- 


a must be performed by a priest secretly, in the. private chapel of a friend ;. 
an 


until I was ready to take ber to England no one must suspect it. At first 
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she protested she could not be married without the knowledge of her parents ; 
pon last, her love and my persuasion overcame her scruples, and she con- 
ented. 

“ The farce was finished ; and my self-reproach and detestation were over- 
whelming when the innocent creature threw herself on my breast, and murmured 
in her sweet, rich tones, ‘ Marito miu.’ But it was too late to retract, and again 
I silenced my conscience by renewing my vow, that, in the future, I would 
make every reparation possible. ; 

“Then followed days of delirious happiness, stolen interviews, and secret 
meetings, while De Villiers, with wonderful ingenuity, kept‘ all suspicion from 
her parents. It was during these days, and in some of our stolen walks and 
drives to the neighbouring villas, that she gathered these flowers, which she 
afterwards arranged with much skill and taste. And thinking, no doubt, to 
surprise me some time with this hidden inscription, she wrote, with much care, 
these words that years afterwards were to reveal my crime, and indeed surprise 

me in a manner the child little thought of. 

“More than a month had passed after the false marriage, and I had been so 
blindly happy that I dare not say I had felt any remorse, when, one evening, 
De Villiers rushed into my room in breathless haste, exclaiming, ‘ Make yourself 
ready as quickly as possivle! you must leave Rome to-night, and take Mona 
with you. If not, she will be in a convent to-morrow morning. I bave over- 
heard a conversation between the curato and her mother, which leads me to 
suppose tle little fool has told something at confession. How much, I do not 
know ; but they have decided to send her to a convent to-morrow morning,— 
no doubt, a plan to make you acknowledge the marriage, which, they think, has 
been performed, or to extort a handsome sum of money forthe Church. So, you 
see, you have no time to lose.’ 

**'T'wo hours later, a closed carriage passed the Porta Santa Maria Maggiore, 
with allthe speed possible. Within it were Monaand myself. The poor child 
lay on my breast, sobbing convulsively with sorrow at leaving her mother, whom 
she loved tenderly, without a word of adieu. It was a delicious moonlight 
night of early spring ; and as the carriage rolled smoothly over miles of Roman 
campagna, she gradually became calmer, her sobs died away, and she slept on 
my breast. God knows that, when I looked at her pale, tear-stained face, as 
she lay in my arms like a weary child, 1 believed I loved her; and if she had 
only been true to me, she might, indeed, have been my wife. 

“I went directly to the little bathing-town of Pescara, on the Adriatic, where 
I took a cottage for the spring and summer. O Constance! I thought I was 
happy then. The hours passed away in a sort of dreamy sweetness, and each 
day added some new charm to the dazzling beauty of Mona. Her youth, her 
gentleness, intelligence, and purity of character, her love of study, and, 
above all, her almost slavish devotion to me, increased my affection, and 
taught me every hour how necessary she was tomy happiness. I had firmly 
resolved never to reveal to her the secret of the false marriage, but, after the 
summer was over, to take her to Florence, marry her according to the rites of 
the Protestant Church, which the difference in our religion made necessary, 
and then go to England, and install her as mistress of Helmsford. She was 
naturally refined and delicate in her tastes; and my constant teaching and 
companionship had so improved her, I felt she would grace any position. 

“In August the Count de Villiers came to us. I cannot say he added 
materially to my happiness, for my life during four months had ,been so tranquil 
and dreamy, that he, fresh from the gay world, with his irrepressible noisy — 
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mirth, rather jarred upon my spirits, and Mona did not appear at all pleased with 
the intrusion. 

‘* However, he was my friend, and had rendered me essential service at the 
time of my flight, so 1 welcomed him warmly, and established him in the 
most comfortable manner possible in ‘a cottage near us. 

‘‘We spent some delightful days together, riding over the hills, sauntering 
among the olive groves, fishing, bathing, or chatting of the past, while we smoked 
under the vine-clad trellis of our little garden. In the evening we floated on 
the moonlit Adriatic, listening to Mona while she sang the wild sweet songs of 
the Marinaro, or the more impassioned romances or plaintive Aves of the Eternal 
City. 

One day, near the end of September, I received a letter from Florence, 
where my immediate presence was desired on a matter of much importance con- 
nected with a bank where I had deposited a large sum of money. 

‘“*T scarcely had time to say farewell to Mona, and place her in the care of 
De Villiers, before the carriage was at the door ready for my departure. 

“ The girl clung to me in the most frantic manner, imploring me not to leave 
her, saying she should never see me again. 

**T reassured her with the most tender and loving words, telling her I should 
return in a week, and then we should never be parted again, and that she should 
receive a letter from me each day. : 

“She made a courageous effort to be calm, but there was something in her 
face that haunted me long after,—an expression of agony and despair, so deep, 
s) unaffected, that when I think of what followed I cannot, with all my years and 
experience, find a solution to the problem of the human heart. 

‘“« At that moment I would have staked my life on the truth and strength of 
her love and virtue. 

“‘T never saw her again. When we parted then, we parted for ever. 

** My absence was prolonged to two weeks. At first I received a letter every 
day from Mona, expressive of the deepest love and sorrow, and the most ardent 
desire that I should return. Then a week of silence, which was followed by a 
letter from De Villiers,—my friend, remember,—a letter which ran thus. I 
have not forgotten one word, for a long time they were stamped upon my brain, 
and I saw them day and night before me in characters of fire. 

‘«* All is fair in love and war, Vandeleur. Your immaculate, innocent Mona 
has proved herself to be better than the rest of her sex. Fora few days after 
your departure she was inconsolable, than she wisely concluded a lover near her 
was better than a dozen absent ones, and so she has kindly permitted me to com- 
fort her with such little attentions as I am only too glad to bestow. Last night 
she begged me, with tears, to take her away, as she feared your return. I have 
promised to do so; and when this reaches you, your cage will be empty, your 
bird flown. I know you will be furious at first, but after a little you will come 
to your senses, and see the folly of allowing a woman to destroy our friendship. 
When we meet, which will not be for the present, we can arrange the little mat- 
ter amicably. 

Yours as ever, 
VILLIERS.’ 


‘* For a few moments I was stupefied at the cool villany of the letter; but as 
I re-read it the conviction took possession of my mind that it was a fraud, some 
test to prove my love and my confidence in Mona. No, I could not believe it, it 
was too improbable. 
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“I immediately ordered my carriage, and started for Pescara. When I 
reached the cottage the servant came out to meet me, with a surprised expres- 
sion on her withered face. ‘Had Inot met the signora? She had left three 
days before, with the Signor Francese to go to me.’ And s9 that was the end of 
my romance, my love, my trust, my good resolutions. 

‘‘ Without entering the place where I had passed the happiest hours of my 


life, I turned away, and walked for hours on the sea-shore, pouring out my rage 


and disappointment to the unheeding waves, and revolving in my mind fearful 
plans of vengeance. At last I had matured them. I determined to follow the 
guilty pair, and with my own kand add the crime of murder to my other sins. 

» +“ JT hurried from the spot that reminded me too forcibly of my lost happiness, 
mad with the Ahirst for the blood of my rival. From that moment my nature 
changed, I lost faith in everything, I became fierce, almost brutal, in my desire 
for the life of De Villiers. I fushed frantically from one part of the country to 
another, seeking for this man. I spared neither time nor money, but I never 
discovered a trace of him, nor of the girl who had so deceived me. 

More than a year passed in this useless fever of anxiety, and then I began to be 
calmer and more indifferent. 

‘“Italy was hateful to me, and, ever thirsting for some new excitement, I com- 
menced my wanderings. But there were hours in the silent night when that 
face of infuntine sweetness would rise before me, and the soft tearful eyes look 
reproach into mine, and then I would suffer|the keenest remorse for having left 
her exposed to the snares of a villain. But gradually that too passed away, 
and after years I came to look upon that episode of my life as a sweet dream of 
my youth followed by a rude awakening, the result of all delusions. 

“* Now you have heard all, Constance ; can you forgive me ?” 

His face was white and worn, and his lips quivered with agonized emotion as 
he asked the question. : 

Constance had listened to his recital in perfect silence, her face buried in her 
hands ; but now, as he paused for an answer, she arose, and, pushing back the 
hair from her face, she revealed in her calm, set features all the strength of her 
heroic soul. 

‘‘ Yes, Richard,” she said gently, laying her cold hand on his, “ yes, I fore 
give you, I dare not condemn you, but I can never, never be your wife.” 

**O Constance,” he groaned, “ is it possible you can decide so hastily and so 
cruelly ?” 

. “Hush! you promised to receive your sentence from my lips without a mur- 
mur. Be equal to your word. I cannot be your wife. It is impossible. You 
owe a solemn duty to the poor injured child, who my woman’s heart tells me 
was innocent. Oman! wise in your own conceit, but dull and stupid to the 
voice of nature, do you not know, can you not understand, that she loved you, 
and, if she lives, loves you still? ‘Then how could she deceive you? No, 
no, she was but the victim to the snares and falsehood of a villain. I beseech 
you, as you hope for mercy from God, to seek her throughvut the world, and, if 
you find her, make her what reparation isin your power. Nothing would in- 
duce me to become your wife. You are no longer the Richard Vandeleur I 
worshipped. In your new character, I cannot, I do not love you. The hero, 
good, the noble, born, perhaps, of my own imagination, is no longer the man who 
stands before me; and, Richard, forgive me if I wound you, but I dare not 
‘unite my life to one who has stained his soul with such a crime. I freely par- 
don you, because you have suffered, and you will suffer, but strive to learn with 
me that self-abnegation brings:peace. Now listen to my last request, my 
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only prayer. Leave Helmsford this very night, and do not return until we 
can meet as friends. I will explain all to papa. I can do it better than 
any other; and, more than all, I will keep this confidence sacred. My 
father shall believe you what I ‘have thought you to be.” 

“QO Constance!” he cried, falling on his knees, and clasping her cold 
hand in his, ‘* I beseech, I implore you, not to be so hasty in your decision. 
Reflect, think what you are doing; you are driving: me from you to endless 
despair. I am lost, utterly lost, without your love.” 

** Rise,” she said ; * this is weakness. Be a man in your grief. Do not 
let it be necessary for a woman to teach you how to be strong. The future 
is before you. Whether you ennoble or debase your soul, your own acts 
will determine. If we cannot be more to each other, make yourself worthy 
to be my friend; and believe me,” she added, with a smile whose divine 
sadness and sweetness entered his soul, ‘“ we shall both find our greatest 
happiness in doing our duty, and time will teach us, that, though . youth 
and passion have passed, friendship may endure.” 

**Q Constance!” he said, “OQ more than woman! O pure, strong 
angel! Now, that I have known you, why have I known you too late? 
Here, on my knees, as in the presence of God, I swear in my future to 
strive to atone for the past; and, when we meet again, you shall say I am 
worthy to be your friend.” He arose, a light beaming from his face. 
‘** And now farewell,” he said, pressing her hands to his lips, while the hot 
tears rained over them—* farewell; and when I have conquered myself, 
you shall hear from me. Pray for me, and watch over me from afar; and 
if you need me, nothing but death shall keep me from you.” 

He clasped her one moment in his arms, pressed a long kiss upon ae 
cold lips, and then, turning away, walked from the room with a firm step. 
And when the door closed upon him, and hid him from her sight, Constance 
threw herself on her knees and moaned aloud in her agony. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ABTER TWO YEARS. 


MY dead 1 darling thou whose sunny. beauty. 
‘And loving smile-have:faded ’neath.the sod 
who hast, dwelt: two years, a ransomed 
Beneath ‘the radiance’ of the amile, of God !— 


"hain: ‘are SO many ‘like thee up in hadten; 
.. But there are none on earth to comfort me; 
Thou hast companionship of kindred angels, 
And own presence. What. had I save 


Thou not miss ‘me, but I am pining 
...For the true tenderness thy: warm heart gave: 
"Thou hast the Love supreme, the bliss of heaven— 

My all of sister-love lies in thy grave. 


One after,one, as falls the leavés.of autumn, 
The friends drop from me that my youth possest : 
The grave has-closed o’er thee, the fond and: faithful : 
God took thee, dear, and. Falsehood took the rest. 


Would I could bring thee back; if but a moment, 
To.sob my weary- soul out on thy breast— 

“To feel once more thy loving arms .areuhd me, 
Thy sister -kisses on my cold lips prest ! 


“Would I could clothe-once more ‘thy seraph 1 
In the dear.clay remembered, loved, so well, ee 
Pluck back the pearl from out the crown of heaven, 
To clasp it-once more in: its: prison-shell ! 


“And wouldst: thou bring me-baek,” -well mightst thou. query, 
© From heayen’s higli courts to earth’s vast solitude, 
To learn anew what woe is, and what weepings ?” 
Forgive my selfish love—I would, I pion ! 
Forgive me, dearest, O my own lost dasling 
Tis well for thee that prayers ‘and tears are, vain— 
That: I can summon thee no more to suffer .3* 


What nien name fivings; end God’s soraphs, pain, j 
“And thou art still mine ovn—ay, mine: for ever 
’Tis only false, ungratefyl friends that die: 
Death, Loye’s treasure-keeper, locks our jewels 
Safe in the casket of yon. far-off ‘sky. 
..“Mine—mine for ever! ‘Yet I grow so weary. 
Of chilling falsehood, cold ingratitude, scala 
‘And ‘thy sick heart for thy dear presence 


And thou bring me ic” sould, I would 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
* Q life, so sweet, and yet so sad.” 


A FEW moments of bitter weeping, a silent prayer, and Constance 
struggled up-beneath her burden, prepared to finish the part she had under- 
taken. 

The book still lay before her, open at the fatal page. She took it to her’ 
room and locked it ina drawer. She smoothed her hair, bathed her eyes, 
and then descended to the library to speak with her father. 

When she entered he was sitting at the writing-table, a book open before 
him, but he was not reading. His face was buried in his hands, and he 
seemed in deep thought. 

* Papa,” she said, going softly towards: him, with a mouth that smiled. 
in the middle but wept at the corners, as Lamartine so pathetically says,— 
‘*¢ papa, dear, may I speak to you amoment?” 

‘Yes, my darling, what is it? Why are you so pale?” 

She knelt beside him, and, putting her arms around his neck, leaned her 
head on his breast, and looked into his face with a tender scrutiny. : 

‘You are sad, papa—sad because you think I shall leave you to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes,” he replied, in a trembling voice, pressing his lips to her white 
forehead—* yes, I have been thinking of it, and I must confess I shall be 
miserably lonely without you.” 

She made an effort to throw all the lightness and cheerfulness possible: 
into her voice as she said: “ But, darling, I shall not leave you to- 
morrow; something has occurred that makes it impossible. Richard must. 
leave Helmsford to-night. It is a matter of importance that forces him ; 
in fact, it is a secret that he cannot explain, nor I either, dear papa; but I 
am convinced that it is absolutely necessary he should go, and I am con- 
tented to remain a little longer with you. It is better, is it not? and you ~ 
are very glad to keep your poor child? ” 

She had spoken rapidly, as though to prevent all questions or explana~ 
tions, and by her very lightness to disarm him of all suspicion. 

“I don’t quite understand you,” he said, with an uneasy look, passing 
his hand. over his forehead ; “‘ you don’t mean that you shall not be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and that Richard is going away to-night without a word 
of explanation to me?” ; 

‘* Yes, papa; he must leave in an hour to catch the train for London; 
and you know he had so much to say to me that he had no time to speak 
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with you. So I told him I would explain it all, and then he felt so badly 
to leave me in this sudden manner ; and now, dear papa, don’t ask me any 


questions. Youcan trust me, can’t you? And, indeed, I am so happy. 


and contented to remain with you.” 

* Are you sure you are happy, my child?” he said, looking long and 
earnestly into her face. “ Are you sure you are happy ? ” 

*« How can I help being happy with you, papa? I have always been 
happy with you,” she replied. 

** And what will Madame Landel and the servants think?” he ques- 
tioned, with anxiety. 

“Oh, as to dear Madam, I will tell her all that is necessary, and the 
servants are very good. Whatever explanation I choose to make will 
satisfy them; beside, we must not mind what they think. And now, papa, 
you will have me to make your tea, warm your slippers, cut your review, 
and be your naughty little girl the same as ever. Won’t it be better?” 

“ My child! my child!” he said, pressing her to his heart with a sudden 
burst of tenderness; ‘‘ I don’t know what this means. I don’t understand 
why this secret is kept from me; I only know it is your wish, and so I 
shall not insist; but I hope, I trust, you are not acting a part—that you 
are not wrecking your future happiness by false pride or mistaken duty.” 

“No, no, papa! believe me, it is better as it is.” 

He looked into her face again and read something there that told him 
it was indeed better as it was, And so he said no more. 

Then she kissed him very calmly and tenderly, and went away, leaving 
h‘m in the twilight musing over the strangeness of the event. 

“Ah,” she said, going slowly up the stairs to the room of Madame 


Landel, “ah, how heavily this burden presses upon me! I wonder if I — 


can bear up under it till the evening is finished and I am alone in my room. 
I shall tell Madame Landel she must give whatever explanation she pleases 
to the servants, and then it is finished. The few friends who knew of my 
intended marriage will wonder at first, but in a little while they will cease 
to think of it, and all will be as before, only here—” and she pressed her 
hand upon her heart with a dreary sigh. 
F vie conversation with Madame Landel was much the same as with her 
ather. 
~ And now,” she said, when she had finished, ‘put everything out of 
- sight, and let us forget this episode in our quiet life. Ina few days every- 
thing will be as it was before.” 
But her heart gave her lips the lie. She knew things could never be to 
her again as they had been before. And Madame Landel, although she 
did not question or preach, knew by the suffering face, which laid aside 


its ee before her, that a terrible blow had fallen on the heart of the poor 
girl. 


“We will try,” said Constance to her friend, before going down to 


dinner—“ we will try to be cheerful in dear papa’s presence.” 
The evening passed away much as the evenings had before Mr. Vande- 
leur made one of their party. Mr. Wilbreham said little, he seemed 


almost stupefied by the suddenness of the change in their arrangements, . 


and he felt he must submit in unquestioning silence to let things flow back 
into their old channels. As he laid his head on his pillow that night, he 

felt more than ever how one by one the threads of his life were relaxing, 
how weary he was of it all, how he longed for rest. He sighed, and said 
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more than once, “If Icould have seen her happily married before I left 
her! But it cannot be, it cannot be.” 
And Constance alone in her room, with her door closed and locked 
against intrusion, wrapped in a white dressing-gown, and her long hair 
, loosened from its fastenings, sat before the dying embers, her cold hands 
pressed to her throbbing temples, her sad, tearless eyes looking inward at 
the ruin a few hours had made in her hopes, in her prospects. | 
“Oh!” she thought, “if this one day has seemed so long, how shall I 
pass all the future days of my life? In the morning I shall say, Would 
to God it were night! and at night, would to God it were morning! How 


shall I act—wear a mask of smiles, and struggle to put down every tender | 


feeling that may arise in my heart, drive from me resolutely every sweet 
memory of the past? Yes, yes, there must be no past for me; I must 
forget it, and live only for the future. But O the loneliness, the dreari- 
ness, of the present, the longing for what can never ,come again, the 
haunting memory of a lost happiness—will they all combine to render my 
days a burden? Methinks it would be the luxury of grief to lie in dark- 
ness and weep silently, to cherish thoughts born of disappointment and 
sorrow ; to find my only consolation in the free indulgence of suffering ; 
but no, no, I cannot. For papa’s sake I must act a part, I must strive for 
forgetfulness, I must think only of what will be. I have read in some 
Eastern story that two angels ever attend us, one with wings of light and 


the other with wings of darkness, and when we look up and smile in the | 


‘face of the angel of light, the spirit of darkness quickly throws the 
shadow of his black wing over us, fearful lest we should forget in the light 
of our glorious companion that for every joy there is an equal balance of 
sorrow. For a little while the white-winged angel of peace has walked by 
my side. I have looked in his face and smiled, thinking he would ever 
bear me company ; but now the shadow of the dark wing is thrown over 
me, and I fear it will never pass away.” 

Long, long she sat there, until the gray dawn stole into her room, the 
dawn of the day that was to have witnessec her bridal. With one glance 
at her pale, worn face, she crept shiveringly into bed, feeling as if she could 
never rise again. 

At that same hour a haggard, ghastly face, with red, swollen eyes, 
looked from a flying railway carriage out into the cold, cheerless morning. 

After a few days, life at the rectory returned to the old routine. The 
servants wondered and talked but little. Respect and love for their mis- 


tress kept them silent. Helmsford was again closed for an indefinite period, — 


much to the disgust of the butler and housekeeper. Constance went 
through her duties with her usual regularity, but the loving eyes of her 
father, who watched her with an anxious scrutiny, detected a restlessness 


- and uncertainty in her deportment which was entirely different from her 


placid nature. She often started up suddenly in the midst of a quiet con- 


_ versation, or laid down her book at the most interesting chapter, and hur- 


ried from the room as though inaction were unendurable; or she would 
forget to answer when she was addressed, and sit looking- into vacancy 
from which preoccupation she would start as if awakening from a pai 
dream.| She worked with indefatigable industry, she visited the poor 
oftener than ever, she took long wali and rides, sheread the most abstruse 
literature, she practised perseveringly, and sang in a richer, clearer voice 
than ever, always avoiding Mr. Vandeleur’s favourite music. She forced 
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herself to fatiguing exertion, so that at night she would fall into a heavy 


slumber from which she would awake with a sense of some heavy . 


calamity hanging over her. A red spot often burned on her cheek, her eyes 
were brighter and larger, she grew thinner and paler, bnt none the less. 
active ; an inward fever and excitement seemed consuming her. 

Madame Landel often remonstrated with her, but she only replied with a 

‘dreary smile, “ My only forgetfulness is in occupation. I am young and 
strong, my system can endure it, and by and by the cure will come.” 

And so the winter passed away, and with the spring Constance knew 
she had but a little longer to act a part in order to deceive her father; for 
each day he grew weaker and less inclined for exertion, leaving most of his 
duties to his curate, always saying, “ It will not be long; I shall be better 
soon.” 

She watched him with a sinking heart, as he tottered, leaning heavily on 
his stick, across the garden to the vestry, which now he often neglected to 
do for several days together; when he preached, all the congregation 
noticed how confused his ideas were, and how his voice failed and grew 
weaker each succeeding Sabbath. Latterly he had become very dear to his 
people, and they often said, sadly, “ This ‘is his last Sunday. Poor old 
gentleman, he is breaking up fast.” 

One Sabbath in early spring he indeed preached his last sermon; but he 
did not think it himself, saying, when he was too ill to leave the house, 
“It is a slight indisposition, which will pass away. When the warm 
weather comes, I shall be better.” 

When the warm weather came he was indeed better, but in that land 
where they no more say “ I am sick.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ And Time swings wide his outward gate 
To weary age.” 


ONE evening early in April Constance sat at her father’s feet, reading 
aloud to him from the life of Thomas-a-Kempis. 

He was very pale and thin, and as he lay back on his pillow, with his 
white hair falling on his shoulders, his eyes closed, a placid smile on his 
lips, and his long, weary-looking hands quietly folded, he appeared not 
unlike a pictured saint of Perugino. ; 

When Constance had finished the chapter she glanced up in his face ; he 
seemed to be sleeping, and so she read no more, but let’ the book fall from 
her hands, and, leaning-her head against the arm of the chair, she looked 
anxiously into her father’s face—anxiously, as she was wont to do of late— 


and retraced again and again the ravages that time, sorrow, and sickness . 


had implanted there. 

‘“‘ How strong our hold must be on life,” she thought, “‘ when we can 
suffer so much and yet live so long! I have not lived one third of papa’s 
years, and yet I feel so old. O darling, if you could only fold me in your 
arms and take me away with you! @am so tired, and I so need the long, 
sweet rest of eternity. You will go away to infinite happiness and leave 
me here. And what for? Only to long and pine to be with you. I can- 
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not unite again the threads of life where they were broken; no, the web 
‘is sadly entangled ; I cannot repair this confusion, Soon I shall be alone, 
and then there will be no necessity to keep up this appearance of interest. 
What shall I do?—sink into a melancholy nonentity ; live day after day, 
like Mariana in the-moated grange, sighing— ‘ 


‘,... Tam aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.’ 


If God wills I should live, he wills it fur some purpose, and yet my future 
looks to me like a sluggish, turbid pool, sleeping for ever beneath dark 
shadows, with never aray of sunlight or breath of wind to ripple its sur- 
face.” 

Her father stirred, and awoke from his light doze. ‘* What are you 
thinking of, my child?” he inquired, tenderly, as he laid his trembling 
hand on her head. ‘0 how this stupor oppresses me when I cannot keep — 
awake during the reading of my favourite books! Well it{seems to warn 
me of the last sleep that will soon fall upon me.” 

‘*¢ Don’t speak so, dear ; you know this is the usual time for your daily . 
nap, and you have slept so little of nights lately, certainly you must have 
some reposein the day. Dont you think,” she said, looking at him ear- 
nestly, and speaking with a little tremble in her voice,—‘t Don’t you think 
you are somewhat stronger and have more appetite since the warm days 
came ?—the winter has been so severe.” 

“No, no, my darling, Iam nostronger. You must not deceive yourself ; 
I have but a little time to remain with you, and I have much to say, my 
child. This seems a fitting time. I thought to have left you happy under 
the protection of the man you loved; but,God seems to have willed it 
otherwise, and I must not complain. I should like to know, before my 
death, something of the mysterious circumstance that has separated you 
from one I thought in every way worthy of you, and whom I had every 
reason to believe you loved.” 

‘‘T did love him, papa,” she said, in a low voice; ‘“‘I did love him, but 
he owed a solemn duty to another. Was I wrong to insist upon his per- 
forming it, even at the sacrifice of my own happiness ? ” 

“* No, my noble-hearted child; you did right, and your reward will be 
peace and happiness at last. I will speak no more of it. I understand 
and approve of the principle that teaches you to spare me the knowledge 
of any wrong act on the part of the man you loved. There are other things 
I wish to speak of connected with your future. You know after I am gone, 

dear as this home is to you, it will be yours no longer; my successor must 
have the rectory ; but wherever you may choose tog fi your residence, it 
is my wish that Madame Landel should remain with you. Your mother’s 
fortune, with what little I shall leave, renders you independent. As I — 
have mo near relatives.to whom I can intrust so precious a charge, I have 
written to Lady Dinsmore to recommend you to cS kindness and protec- - 
tion. Many years ago your dear mother and myself rendered her an 
essential service, for which she is not ungrateful. She is a most noble and 
tender-hearted woman, and she has_suffered deeply; so she will sympa- 
thise with you. If she invites you make your home at Dinsmore Castle, 
accept, if you wish, and do not feel under any obligation, as it willbe a - 
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pleasure to her to repay in this way what she considers a debt of grati- 

_tude. She has only one daughter, afew years younger than yourself, who 
is'an invalid, but amiable and intelligent. I hope you will become friends ; 
and in your future intercourse with Lady Dinsmore I am sure you wil 
learn to love her as much as I esteem and respect her.” 

** Certainly I shall, papa; I have always wished to know her, and I can 
form some idea of her character by her letters, which you have often read 
to me; she must be a very sweet, gentle person; but who can take your 
place in my heart? ” she cried, with a sudden burst of emotion. ‘* Who. 
can fill the void in my life after you have gone?” 

“Ttis true, my child, noone can be to you the same as your father. 
No earthly friend can love you as he does ; but I leave you in the care of 
One whose love exceeds my own. May you be worthy of the high in- 
heritance He has prepared for you! Follow, as you ever have, the dic- 
tates of your conscience, and you willlearn that happiness does not always: 
come with the realisation of our earthly desires, but rather that the truest 
peace is born of the sacrifice of self.” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, with tears in her voice; “I am _ beginning to 
understand it. We are all dull scholars, and it is a lesson difficult to learn ; 
I often wonder why it is so easy for us to follow the selfish inipulses of 
nature, and so hard to deny ourselves the happiness that our nobler feelings. 
tell us was not created for our good. But do not let us talk sd sadly. 
See what a glorious sunset! How long the days are now, and how fast 
the sun goes north. It already shines on the tower of Helmsford at set- 
ting. Do you remember, when I was very little, you used to tell me that 
by the touch of gold on the tallest tower I could always know spring had 
returned ?”? She paused, and looked long and earnestly on the massive 
turrets flooded with yellow light. ‘* Papa,” she said at length, ‘* who is the: 
next heir to Helmsford after Mr. Vandeleur ? ” 

“IT think Lady Dinsmore must be,” he replied, ‘for her mother was a 
Vandeleur, and in default of male heirs it goes to the nearest heiress.” 

“Strange, and Lady Dinsmore has no sons; you say she is kind and charit- 
able, papa ; if she ever came into possession, how much good she might do; the 
parish needs so much a lady at Helmsford.” She sighed, and fell again into 
deep thought ; ‘‘ And it might have been my home. I might have passed my 
life there, beloved and honoured. This happiness was within my reach, but with 
my own hand I put it away from me; but I did right, and at last peace will: 
come, if not joy.” 

‘* Now, papa,” she said, trying to throw a little cheerfulness into her voice, 
** you are looking tired ; lean against me for a few moments, and we will watch 
the sun until it is entirely gone ; and then I shall ring for Thomas to help you 
to bed. I fear you have sat up too long, and talked more than an invalid 


. “<— leaned his weary head against her shoulder, and watched the sun sink 
calmly to rest,—as calmly as he was drifting from time to eternity. The 
golden portals had closed upon the god of day, the shadows and darkness 
gathered around him, but soon, soon he should see the refulgent light of a 
new morn, and rest for ever in its glory. ; 

Such thoughts as these passed through his mind as he turned, with a peace- 
ful smile, and kissed his daughter, saying, with more than his wonted tender- 
ness, “ Good night, and God bless you, my child.” i 
It was the last time he ever sat at the west window, the last time he ever 
saw the sun sink behind the towers of Helmsford. 


‘ 
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| A few weeks later Constance wrote the following letter to Lady Dinsmore :-— 

“*My Dear Frienp,—I trust you will kindly pardon me for my seeming 
inattention to your tender and comforting letter, but since my dear father’s death 
I have been so bewildered and stupefied by grief as to be almost incapable of the 
least mental exertion. Dearly as I love him, necessary as I knew him to be to — 
my happiness, I never imagined the utter emptiness of my life without him. One 
by one those so dear to me have been taken away, and now, indeed, I feel the 
entire desolation of a life from which all natural support and protection have 
fallen, and I stand appalled and trembliog on the threshold of a future that 
stretches drearily before me. I am young in years, but already I seem to have 
drained to the very dregs the cup of sorrow ; and though I have scarcely known 
happiness, and life has not fulfilled its promise, yet so weary am I that I shrink 
from any further acquaintance with the future, and cannot forbear complaining 
that I have not been taken with the others, Do not deem these the first weak 
complainings of an undisciplined spirit, of an untutored will. No, since my 
early childhood i have been taught in the school of sorrow, and like my dear 
father I have tried to learn resignation to the Divine will. Nevertheless, I feel 
that I have accomplished but half of my work ; I must live and strive for some- 
thing beyond the selfish indulgence of my grief. Like one standing on the con- 
fines of two worlds, I must live for one, I must conquer the other. I must learn 
to bear the will of God patiently, and without leaving earth must understand that 
Heaven is my promised inheritance, and that present happiness is not the only 
supreme good to which we may aspire. Often, after hours of the deepest dis- 
couragement and dejection, there succeed a few moments of calm, or rather of 
spiritual exaltation, when my heart is filled with a joy impossible to describe. 
Sometimes, as if separated from myself, my soul springs with a bound into the 
regions of eternal beauty, of which all that exists is but a faint and imperfect 
copy. Again, illumined by a prophetic light, time disappears, the veil falls, and 
I see far into the future ; a soul pure, free, and happy, healed from all earth’s 
ills, seems to float in the presence of God as a bird in the air. Then I ask my-. 
self why I should sink into dark despair when such happiness is attainable, when 
I am immortal, and life all too short to prepare for my eternal future. 

‘* Mercifully Time heals the bleeding wounds of our hearts ; and although the 
—_ remain, they remind us that we have suffered, and they may serve to teach 
us humility. 

‘*T have lived until now in the narrow circle of my own home, sheltered and 
protected by the gentle love of my father.. I know nothing of the world save 
what books have taught me ; now I desire to enter the arena and see for myself 
the conflict men call life. My future plans are fixed. I have decided to travel 
for some time, to seek in change of scene and climate health for my sick and 
suffering heart. I have no ties to bind me to England, only the graves of those 
Ilove. Distance will soften my sorrow and clothe the sod that covers them with 
@ more tender green, as Time flings his mantle of ivy over the rough and crumb- 
ling ruin, hiding the harsh outlines beneath its graceful beauty. 

**T cannot express how deeply the tender sympathy of your letter has touched 
my heart, nor can I sufficiently thank you for your kind offer of a home at Dins- 
more Castle. Believe me, my dear friend, it would not be best at present. 
Nothing but an entire change of country and climate can arouse me from the 
lethargy into which I have sunk since my dear papa’s death. My friend and 
companion, Madame Landel, will always remain with me; it was my father’s 
wish, and it is also mine. She has ttavelled much in foreign countries, and her 
experience will be invaluable. We propose to pass the summer in France, and 
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» the following winter in Italy. “Where I shall then wander, circumstances will 
determine. Would not a winter in the south of Italy be beneficial to the health 
of your daughter? Why not arrange to come abroad also? Before I leave 
England, which will be in a few weeks, I shall write to you further detai ls 
respecting my intended journey, and in the meantime I hope you will have deci- 
ded to act upon my suggestion, as the society of one tor whom my dear papa 
has so deep an esteem and affection would add greatly to my happiness during 
my absence. Nevertheless, if I cannot enjoy that pleasure, may I be allowed 
to hope for a regular correspondence, as your counsel and advice will always be 
a favour beyond expression ? 

“With many kind regards to your daughter, whom I hope soon to know 
personally, and heartfelt thanks for your affectionate interest in me, believe me 
gratefully yours, 

‘*CoNSTANCE WILBREHAM, 
Lapy Drysmokg, Dinsmore Castle.” 


Early in June Constance had concluded her arrangements, and was about to 
leave for ever the home where she had suffered and wept and swiled under the 
wing of the white angel called Peace. But it was all finished now. Every 
record of the past was to be re-read under foreign skies and among strange - 
scenes. She would no more walk the shady garden paths, where her heart 
_ had thrilled and trembled with joy at the first sweet words of passionate love. . 
For evermore to her those scenes must be only as a warm bright picture or a 

_ tender dream, whose beauty and grace would haunt her memory with magic 
power. The rooms where she had sat at her father’s feet while she studied, 
read, or talked as he smoothed with gentle hand her hair, or whispered some 
tender word of affection ; the west window, where she had watched with him 
for the last time the sunset, while his dear head rested on her shoulder; the 
nursery, where she had passed her baby years, the pet and plaything of her 
brother and sister; the old church where, nearly ever Sabbath of her life, she 
had heard his serious, impressive voice from the pulpit; and, more than all, the 
dear graves, over which she had wept with the uncontrollable passionate sobs of a 
child, and later with the deep, subdued grief of a woman,—all these she must 
leave, and perhaps for ever. For who of us can tell, if we go forth in the morn- 
ing, whether we shall return at night ? 

With a terrible sinking of the heart she watched each familiar scene fade from her 
sight as she leaned from the carriage window, and she turned to Madame Lan- 
del, saying with a sob, “‘ Farewell, dear, dear home! Where shall I find a 
love so tender and true, so patient and wise, as I have kn here? Ah, my 
heart is breaking because I know it can never be mine agile.” 

“ Patience, dear, patience; God only knows the future,” said Madame Lan- 
del, tenderly clasping the hand of the weeping girl. “‘ When you return, you 
may be happier than your imagination ever pietured even in your most peaceful 
moments.” 


CHAPTER X. 
: CHATEAU LE COMPTE. 


In Paris, near the Champs Elysées, at the corner of the Rue de—— stands an 
antique, irregular pile of buildings, which was once, before Paris had extended 
itself to Passy, the maison de campagne of the Dukes du Compte. At one time 
it had been surrounded by gardens and parks, which had gradually disappeared . 
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to swell the number of boulevards and streets in that vicinity. However, 
there remained enough to make a most charming modern garden, and the passer- 
by never dreamed that behind the rude, time-stained pile, with its little window 
and forbidding gate, was a spot of rural loveliness seldom found in a city like 
Paris. Above the ponderous door, thickly studded with iron spikes and bars, 
was a stone entablature still bearing the family coat of arms, with the name 
“Chateau le Compte,” and underneath hung a neat black sign, on which was 
painted in white letters, Pension Anglaise. 

One afternoon in June, when the sun threw the long shadow of the Arce de 
Triomphe down the Champs Elysées, and the gay, brilliant throng passed out of 
that shadow into the beauty and brightness of the Bois de Boulogne, a travelling 
carriage drew up before the gate of the Chiteau le Compte, and Constance Wil- 
breham looked with something like misgiving at the gloomy entrance. + While 
the servant pulled at the iron chain which served for a bell-rope, she said to 
Madame Landel, “ What a dismal-looking place! It seems to me like a pri- 
son. What ever could induce any one to advise us to come here? Iam snre 
I shall not like it.” 

“* Wait, my dear, until the gate is open. You have no idea how much beauty 
is hidden behind these uninviting exteriors, especially in France, and then you 

’ know we have already written to engage our rooms.” 

While Madame was speaking a good-natured face appeared at the grating. 
The coup d‘cil seemed satisfactory, for in a moment, as if by magic, the great 
porta! swung open and displayed a scene of beauty which caused an involuntary 
exclamation of delight from Constance. A smoothly paved court, with statues, 
flowers, and fountains, hospitable-looking doors right and left, and beyond a 
sunny vista of garden. 

Ina moment several white-aproned servants bustled out to attend to the luggage, 
and Constance was met at the door by a tall, elegant-looking woman, who 
smiled kindly, and said, in an exceedingly refined and sweet voice, ‘* Miss Wil- 
breham and Madame Landel, I presume? Allow me to show you to your 
rooms myself; they are all prepared, and I hope you will find them com- 
fortable and pleasant.” 

Constance returned, with many thanks, the kind greeting of the lady, whom 
she at once understood to be Madame de Mare, the proprietress of the pen- 
sion. The daughter of a poor English clergyman, she had married a French 

- Officer, who left her at his death no other resource than to become a guverness, 
or open a pension; she preferred'the latter, and finding the Chateau le Compte , 
to let, furnished, she hired it, and established herself most satisfactorily, 
making her house atgme to her patrons, as well as a comfortable and orderly 
pension. 

Constance followed her up a flight of polished oak stairs, to a pretty suite of — 
rooms overlooking the garden, which indeed promised to be both pleasant and ' 
comfortable. 

_ *© We dine at seven, table d’héte, and it is now six,” said Madame de Mare, 
looking at her watch. ‘‘ Perhaps you would prefer dining in your room to-day, 
as you must be very tired after your journey. Ifso, you.can be served here. But 
use no ceremony, we are quite en famille,—thirty persons ; rather a large num- 
ber, to be sure, but all agreeable acquaintances.” 

Constance thanked her, saying they would prefer dining alone that day, but 

. after dinner they would taken a turn in the garden, when they hoped to meet some 
of her family. 

= Landel was already busy opening the boxes, and arranging the ward- . 
robes. 
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Constance leaned from the window and inhaled a delicious breath of flower- 
perfumed air, which, after the hot, dusty carriage, was most refreshing. She 
heard'the merry voices of men and women talking in the garden below, and 
caught glimpses of white dresses flitting to and fro among the trees. There 
was something homelike and cheerful in the surroundings, that soothed her weary 
heart and brain. 

“Ts it nota delightful spot ?’ she said to Madame Landel as they seated 
themselves to a delicate, well-cooked French dinner. ‘‘I already feel as though 
I should be contented to pass months here ; and this garden, is it not charm- 
ing? Iamso glad ‘to be among trees and flowers; they remind me of dear 
Helmsford.” 

The tears started again to her eyes, for she had wept almost constantly during 
their journey, and her friend felt the necessity of directing her thoughts, if pos- 
sible, to some new channel. Here she would at least have young and cheerful 
society, and the amusements and sight-seeing of the gayest city in the world would 
so divert and occupy her as to leave her little time to brood over her sorrow ; 
so it was with something like satisfaction in her voice that Madame Landel 
replied, ‘“‘ Yes, my dear, it is all very pretty and pleasant. You know I have 
always told you Paris was the most charming city in the world, and I am 
sure | you will entirely agree with me after you have passed a few months 
here. 

An hour after, when the long June day was drawing to a close, and the sun 
threw golden arrows at random among the trees,—quivering, dusky, golden 
arrows, that trembled, fainted, and fell in soft shadows above the nests of tender 
birds singing their vespers of love ere they folded their tiny wings for sleep. 
Constance sat in alittle arbour under some flowering acacias and clustering roses, 
talking calmly but sadly with Madame de Marc of her recent bereavement, for the 
kind-hearted woman felt irresistibly drawn toward the sorrowfuland lovely young 
stranger. Suddenly they were interrupted by the sound of a clear musical voice 
calling ‘‘ Madame, Madame, where have you hidden yourself?. I waat you 
directly!” 

“J «a here, dear,” replied Madame, smiling ; and then turning to Constance, 
she said, “‘ Here she comes,—our beauty, we call her.” 

Constance raised her eyes and saw standing before her a form that realized 
Tennyson’s dream of fair women,— 


“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


‘Miss Wilbreham, allow me'to present to you Mrs. Tremaine, a compatriot 
of yours,” said Madame de Mare. 

’ Constance, who was rather cold in her manner, gave her hand with unusual 
warmth to the lovely creature, who took it, with many protestations of delight 
at making the [acquaintance of one who promised to be such an agreeable addi- 
tion to their party. ‘‘ And now, dear Madame, since I have inter- 
rupted your téte-d-téte,” she said, gaily, ‘I must tell you why I have done so. 
Mr. Carnegie has just received tickets for the opera, and as it is the last night 
of Alboni I am crazy to go, but I shall not go without you; indeed, I shall 
take no refusal, you most accompany me,” ‘she insisted, with a pretty air of 
authority. “Miss Wilbreham will excuse you for this evening;” and 
putting her arm around Madame de Marc, she attempted to draw her away. 
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“ Certainly,” said Constance, “I was just decided to go in, as the dew is 
~ falling ; and, indeed, J am so weary that I shall retire almost immediately.” 
The three ladies walked down ‘the long shadowy garden path together, and 
they made a fair picture as they went, for nothing human could be fairer than 
Helen Tremaine. ‘Tall, but beautifully proportioned, a slender waist, full bust, 
shoulders and arms like a Greek statue, a small head heavy with masses of 
golden blonde hair, skin white and pink as the sea-shell, eyes grayish-green with 


long dark lashes, nose slightly retroussé, and pouting, smiling mouth,—all these. 


charms joined to manners careless and gay as a child’s, made her the idol of those 
who loved her, and the innocent victim of the envious and malignant. She had been 
two years in the pension of Madame de Marc, but who she was and whence she 
came few knew. That she was married was no secret, but all concerning her 
husband was a profound mystery. She never mentioned him, neither did Madame 
de Marc. who seemed to be acquainted with the history of her life; yet she 
always spoke of her future quite as one would of a single woman’s, altho 

everyone knew she was not a widow. The Mrs. Grundy of the establishment 
often shook her head dolorously over her unavailing efforts to solve the 
mystery of Helen Tremaine’s life; but after two years of wondering and 
—— she was no nearer unravelling the knotted skein than at the 

eginning. 

The next day at dinner, Mr. Carnegie was presented to Constance ; he was a. 
tall, pale, intellectual-looking man about thirty, black hair and stiff side beard ; 
long, straight nose ; deep-set, thoughtful gray eyes ; and square, massive brow ; 
—altogether a strong, expressive face, which, in spite of a certain shyness and 
nervousness of manner, made him interesting. He was Scotch, of good family, 
and rich ; an author, for he had written several romances; an amateur mu- 
sician ; a lover of old pictures, old china, old cabinets, and other articles of virtu. 
He had studied much, read much, travelled much ; was au fait on all subjects, 
could converse with intelligence on music, art, and literature, as well as the last 
race at Longchamp, the finest and fastest horses in Paris and London, the beauty 


of the last ballet-dancer or opera-singer, the last style of hats and dresses, the © 


last religious excitement or political change. In fact, he was a man ofthe world. 
Yet beneath all was a good heart, a rather eccentric but noble nature, a clear 
judgment, and a firm will. But in spite of the strength and resolution of his 
character he loved with “ the love of love” Helene Tremaine, and she played 
with him in the same way a child would sport with an ugly but faithful dog. 
She declared to herself a dozen times a day that she hated him, and yet, for the 
three months they had been almost constantly together, scarcely an hour had 
passed that she had not demanded some little service or favour, which he was 
only too happy to grant, in spite of her caprices. 
fter some conversation, Constance learned that he was intimately acquainted 
with Lady Dinsmore. 
** Yes,” he said, ‘“‘I have often heard her speak of your father as one of her 
best and dearest friends, and also of Vandeleur of Helmsford, who, I believe, is 


in some way related toher. By the way, did I not hear he was going to marry — 


a young lady at Helmsford and settle down at last ; and, later, some sort of a 


story of the engagement being broken off, and he starting suddenly for the 
Danube ?”* 


‘Tt was quite true,”’ said Mrs. Rawdon, an English lady, who sat near them. < 


“‘T remember, some nine months ago, he came back to London, every one said 
quite a changed man. He shunned society, and was never seen in any of his 
old haunts. I recollect meeting him one day in Hyde Park’; he looked pale 
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and thin, and altogether very miserable. You must have known something of 
the affair, Miss Wilbreham, as it happened at Helmsford. Cannot you give Us 
the particulars ?” 

**T do remember hearing something of the story, but I am unable to give 
i any further information,” replied Constance, calmly, but with sudden 

or. 

“ How romantic!” said Mrs. Tremaine. And then Madame Landel made 
some remark that turned the conversation to another subject. 

Very soon Constance, Mrs. Tremaine, and Mr. Carnegie became almost constant 
companions. They spent their days in riding, walking, or sight-seeing, and the 
moonlit June evenings in sauntering back and forth on the lawn, or sitting under 
‘the wilderness of roses, listening to Mrs. Tremaine’s lively conversation or Mr. 


Carnegie’s more jabstruse discussions, which he sometimes varied by an air on 


the mandolin or guitar, while Helen sang a light Spanish serenade, or passionate 
Italian romance. 

So the days passed away, and Constance was often surprised at the interest 
and pleasure she was beginning to find in life. Not that she had ceased to 
mourn,—ah, no !—for often in the stillness of night she would stifle the passion- 
ate sobs that rose to her lips as she stood watching from her ‘window the round 
white moon rising above the lindens and acacias, flooding fountain and statue 
with its soft white light, and turning the déw-wet lawn intoa sheet of silver 
studded with diamonds. 

“Oh!” she thought, “‘ the throbbing stars, the serene moon, and the silent 
heavens hang over the new-made grave at dear Helmsford, and throw long 

‘shadows of the church-spire across the lawn where I have so often walked with 


one - is now a lonely, sorrowful wanderer over the deserts of the far 
ast !” 


CHAPTER XI. 


AM I To BLAME? 


One evening Constance and Mrs. Tremaine had wandered away from the 
others, down a long, shady walk to a little arbour concealed among the trees, 


and over hung with ivy and fragrant Paestum roses: there they seated them- - 


selves to watch a flock of white doves that were cooing and murmuring their good- 
nights to Nature, before taking flight to their cot, which stood near, half hidden 
by the embowering trees. 

The two girls formed a striking picture as they sat there, relieved ‘by the 
rich background of foliage and flowers,—Constance with her pale, sweet face, 
dusky hair, and morning robes heavy with crape ; Mrs, Tremaine, her waves of 
gold tied back with a blue ribbon, a thin, airy. white dress with innumerable 
Jittle ruffles of lace, confined at the waist with a blue sash, a bunch of scarlet 
geraniums in her bosom, and a scarlet silk cloak thrown carelessly around her 
shoulders. She was a little paler than usual and very grave. Constance ob- 
_ served, for several days, that she had avoided Mr. Carnegie, and that he, too, 
seemed to be labouring under some sudden depression. 

_ * How serious you are!” said Constance, after a few moments of thoughtful 
silence, “‘ I did not know you were ever sad.” : 
_ Ah, that is just what every one thinks,” she replied, with a little pettishness 
in her oe “I wonder why I cannot be sad, few people have had more to 
e them s0.” 
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**T did not think you had ever known sorrow, you are always so cheerful and 
happy,” said Constance, gently ; “‘ will you not tell me what your trouble is? 
Perhaps my sympathy may be a little consolation to you. I have been well taught 
in the hard school of disappointment, and I can understand the suffering human 
heart better than many.” 

“Yon are very good, dear,” Helen replied; “ but, after all, it is not so very 
serious a matter. Only that stupid Mr. Carnegie must fancy himself in love with 
me; and because I cannot return his love he imagines he is very miserable, and. 
so mopes and looks melancholy, and that I cannot endure.” 

“ « How wrong!” exclaimed Constance, in a tone of reproof. ‘* How can you 
trifle with the deep, true love in a human heart? You are wrong, believe me, 
you are wrong.” 

‘* Am I to blame ?”’ she inquired, scornfully,—‘‘ am I to blame because he 
has been such a goose as to fall in love with me? I never encouraged him, 
—never! Q, men are such difficult things to manage! Just as you get well 
acquainted with them, and fancy you have taught them the beauty of a Platonic 
affection, they suddenly assume the character of lovers, and so are no longer 
useful. I am dreadfully sorry, for Mr. Carnegie was so useful. Now I can 
never ask him to do any more little commissions for me.” 

‘¢ Are you sure you understand your own heart? Are you sure you do not 
love him ?” inquired Constance with some anxiety in her voice; “I believe 
under all this badinage there is some deeper feeling! and perhaps you really 
love him.” 

“Love him! No indeed, that Ido not! I love him asa friend, nothing - 
more. I know dear Madame de Marc desires this marriage ; but for all I love - 
her, and wish to please her, and my own worldly wisdom tells me it is a desirable 
alliance, yet nothing will ever induce me to marry again a man I donot love. I 
have had one experience,” she said, with a touch of pathos in her voice: “I 
know the horror of a marriage without love. No, nothing will ever induce me 
to take such a step again. I will tell you,” she continued ; “I don’t mind tel- 
ling you, you are so good, and I know you will not repeat what I say. I 
keep my secret close enough from the charitable old spinsters in the house, for 
I would rather be torn to pieces by rats than to fall into the merciless hands of 
these amiable creatures of uncertain age. 

“* My mother was the daughter of a poor country curate and the widow of a 
spendthrift English officer. I was the eldest of five daughters, and the beauty 
of the family ; and as my father left us no inheritance but his debts, it was ex- 
pected that I, by my marriage, should rescue them all from poverty. It was 
dinned in my ears, ‘ Helen, you must marry young, and you must marry a rich 


man,’ until I began to look upon myself, as a chattel to be sold for the benefit. 


of the others, and so accepted my fate with an uncomplaining sort of indifference. 
When I was nineteen I was sent to London to be exhibited and sold to the 
highest bidder. At house of a friend I met Mr. Tremaine,—a rich banker, 
a stern, taciturn man, and old enough to be my father. I need not say that 
from the first he was repulsive to me; yet the marriage was arranged to take 
place in three months. The more I saw of this man, the more I detested him ; 
I felt a strange fear and horror of him! there was something in his regard that 
froze my blood, and if he laid his hand on me I felt like screaming or going 
into convulsions, Yet I knew I must accept my fate, that complaints were 
useless, and God only knows how I tried to conquer my dislike. It was only 
afew days before my marriage, when one afternoon as I sat alone in the 
drawing-room, sadly thinking of my hopeless future, a visitor was announced. . 
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It was a young gentleman whom I had met much in society during the season, 
and who had. formed a warm attachment for me. ‘Ab,’ he said, “I am glad 
to find you alone, for I wish to speak with you on an important matter. Accept 
what I shall say to you as a proof of my deep interest in your future happiness, 
and I beseech you to consider well the importance of my communication. Do 
you know there is insanity in the family of the man you are about to marry, that 
two brothers have lately died in an asylum? and many say—and persons who 
know him intimately—that Mr. Tremaine has recently shown unmistakable 
signs of mental aberration.’ 

“¢Oh my God !’ I cried, ‘is this true? Then, indeed, my worst fears are 

_ confirmed ; I have felt it; I have known it!’ I thanked the gentleman for his 
kindly interference, and promised to listen to his timely warning. That night 
my mother and sisters arrived to witness my sacrifice. I was to be married 
from the house of my friend in London, and go directly to a magnificent mansion 
in Bryanstone Square ; the settlements were all arranged with princely liberality, 
the presents were not unworthy the nuptials of a queen. Everything exactly 
suited the ambition of my mother, who, when I knelt before her, and laid my 
head upon her lap, pouring out the story of this odiqgus discovery and my horror 
of the marriage, only refused to listen, declaring it to be the malignant slander — 
of an interested party. I saw it was useless; I must submit. I was too weak 
to stem the tide of opposition, and the marriage must take place. At times I 
resolved to put an end to my miserable existence; again, to fly before the 
fatal day, and conceal myself in some secluded spot. So I drifted on helplessly 
to the hour of my sacrifice. It was finished, and I was installed mistress of my 
noble mansion. 

** Whether my husband, knowing the wrong he had done me, and wishing to 
atone in some measure, acted from generosity, I cannot say, but he insisted that 
my mother and sisters should make their home with we. For them all was 
arranged satisfactorily, but for me, poor victim, how can I describe my fear, my 
horror and agony, when I was left alone with that man, whose every peculiarity 
I magnified into madness? Of course, my misery exaggerated the evil. 

_ Though my mother, sisters, and friends pretended to be blind to the fact, he was 
even at that time the victim of the first symptoms of insanity. A week passed 
away, and I could endure my situation no longer; real necessity gave me 
strength. 

“One morning, after having passed a night of indescribable horror, I deter- 
mined to leave him. Madame de Marc was the daughter of my father’s dearest 
friend; with her I resolved to seek ahome and protection. Before night I was 
on my way to Paris. I left a letter for my husband on his dressing table, 
telling him of my true feelings, entreating him not to follow me, and recom- 
mending to his kindness my mother and sisters. I cannot tell you what I 
suffered, even after I found myself free from his presence. I felt there was no 
further hope nor aim for me in life, and all that remained was to lie down, fold 
my hands, and sink into the forgetfulness of the grave. 

“You wonder my face bears no signs of my suffering. I was young, and the 
struggle was brief. Like the sapling on the hillside, I bent while the storm 
passed over me, and when the calm came I raised my head again and looked 
to Heaven. Ah, but the memory still remains! It is two years‘since, and I 
cannot think of it now without a shudder. Whether it was that the disease had 
already made rapid progress, or by disappointment caused by my sudden flight, I 
cannot say. In less than three weeks after my marriage my husband was 
carried to the same asylum where his brothers had died hopelessly insane. My 
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_ mother and sisters went back to their poverty and seclusion, and I have re- 
mained here ever since. A year ago, a lawyer in London, a friend of our — 
family, at the instigation of my mother, petitioned that my marriage might be 
annulled by an Act of Parliament, which, in consideration of my youth, and the 

sad circumstance, was granted, and I was allowed the income my husband « 
settled upon me, which I divided with my mother and sisters. ‘ 

“‘ Now. you have heard my miserable history, do you think me to blame that 
I will not marry a man I do not love? To think ofit,” she said, with a shudder, 

“‘ brings back all the old suffering. I like Mr. Carnegie, I respect him, but I 
do not love him. Am I to blame that I do not love him?” 

“No, certainly,” replied Constance, ‘ you are not to blame. The human heart 
is a mystery few can understand; it is impossible to control it and teach it 
submission. Let me advise you to tell Mr. Carnegie honestly your true senti- 
ments, and if he is the noble man I believe him to be, he will not be the less 
your friend because he cannot be your lover. Nowlet us goin. Thesun has - 
set, and the stars are already sbining like diamonds on the brow of night. They 
teach us, even in the hours of darkness and distrust, that there are gleams of 
God’s mercy mingled with all.” ; 

They arose and, arm linked in arm, sauntered slowly towards the house. Enter- — 
ing the principal garden walk, they saw Mr. Carnegie pacing back and forth, his 
hands clasped behind him, his head bent, and his whole air sad and preoccupied. 

In a moment Helen was at his side, her lovely face aglow, and her eyes beam- 
ing with earnest sympathy. 

“Oh Mr. Carnegie,” she said, ‘I am very unhappy to see you so sad. Let 
us forget the miserable conversation of the other day, and be the same as before. 

I so much need your friendship; but indeed I can love you only as a friend, a 
‘brother. Do not ask anything more from me, for I cannot love you, and yet I 
cannot be happy without your friendship !” 

** You have my deepest, truest friendship, Helen,” he replied, taking both 
her hands, and looking with intense love into the clear eyes raised to him. 

“« Yes, I am too happy ifI can be even so much to youasa friend. I will forget 
what has passed, and never refer to it again. Only command me, My greatest 
pleasure is to be at your service.” gn 

‘¢ Well, then,” she said, passing her arm through his in her free, childish ‘way, 
“‘ now you are very good, and your old self. Do you know Madame de Mar :* 
has decided to accompany us to Fontainebleau for a week? and we go 
to-morrow; but we cannot go without you. Say you will make one of the ~ 


“ Certainly, if you wish it; but of whom is the party composed ?” 

‘Only Miss Wilbréham and Madame Landel, Madame de Marc and me. Are 
these a sufficient inducement ?” she inquired with a shy little laugh.’ 

The next day they all arrived at Fontainebleau in excellent spirits. Even 
Constance enjoyed the charming scene, and often a smile trembled around her 
mouth, but disappeared quickly, as though it were treason to the dead to laugh 
and be happy. 

They found excellent rooms at the Aigle Noir, a pretty little hotel near the 
palace, and spent the most of their time in the beautiful gardens that surround 
this mogt exquisite of all the royal chiteaux of France. 

They wandered through the long avenues of clipped yew and laurel, sitting on 
flowery banks amidst a wilderness of roses, watching the ever-changing colours of. 
the many fountains or the graceful swan floating majestically on the bosom of the 
placid lake, and the little painted boats, with white sails and silken pennons. 
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fluttering in the breeze. Sometimes they would gather around the immense 
marble basins filled with aquatic plants, amongst whose shadows sported myriads 

of gold and silver fish, and wonder if it were the same to which Louis XIV. 

came, with all his court, to feed his little finny friends,—an amusement the feeble 

old king was childishly fond of,—while Madame de Maintenon sat in her sedan- 

chair surrounded by her lovely maids of honour, all forgetting for a moment. 
court intrigue and scandal, to take a part in this innocent pleasure. 

Then there were days when all the world came to listen to the music of the 
Emperor’s band, for the court was then at Fontainebleau, and the lovely Eugénie 
often walked among her people, leaning on the arm of the Emperor or a count 
cavalier, looking like a queen in a fairy tale, bowing and smiling to all, and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm wherever she went,,—for she was then ‘in the first flush 
of her power and beauty, and the bourgeois worshipped her. 

To Constance it was a scene of bewildering enchantment, and she often felt 
that if she should close her eyes it would all vanish, and she would open them to 
find herself sitting quietly with her book under a shady tree in the garden at 
Helmsford. There on the left was the vast irregular pile of architecture, half 
Gothic, half Norman, the historical palace of Fontainbleau ; behind, the grand 
forest, world renowned, stretching away in long sunny vistas and rock-crowned 
summits for more than fifty miles ; before her, the gardens and park; the sun-lit 
lawns, the trees cut in strange, fantastic shapes, the statues, fountains, and. 
flowers, the miniature lakes with their painted miniature boats, the elegant: 
crowd of courtiers passing to and fro, the lovely Empress followed by her brilliant 
suite, the strains of excellent music from a hundred instruments quivering and 
trembling on the perfumed air, mingled with the cool, fresh splash of the: 
fountains, and the blue sky and summer sun shining over all. 


On other days they wandered through the grand and magnificent apartments: 
of the palace, each rich with historical and traditional interest, they studied the 


rare pictures that adorned the walls, they listened to Mr. Carnegie’s interesting 
sketches of each century. Here was the room in which the sad and disappointed 
Napoleon signed his abdication ; where the unfortunate Josephine bade adieu for 


- ever to earthly happiness ; where Louis XIV.and Madame de Maintenon played 


out their drama of love; where Marie Antoinette enjoyed for a little time the 
fatal power of royalty, youth, and beauty; where Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
unmercifully put to death her chamberlain, whom she had loved with the mad 
passion of her strange nature, but who had deceived and betrayed her,—a crime 
the proud cruel woman could only blot out with blood. ach room, each spot, 
has its own tragic history, over which Constance lingered and dreamed, and 
wondered what were the thoughts and feelings of the actors. 

Often they rode and walked under the grand trees of the forest, penetrating 
-into the depths of the shadowy recesses, plucking the shrinking blue mimosa and 
the delicate ferns and harebells, scaring from their haunts the wild rabbit and 
partridge, or the shy, graceful deer. Mrs. Tremain was always straying away 
from the others, and losing herself, and causing Mr. Carnegie no end of trouble 
and distress. When, after much running about and shouting, he would come upon 
her quietly seated in some shady nook, weaving with graceful fingers wreaths of 
ivy, ferns, and holly, she would break into a mocking laugh at his pale face and 
anxious manner ; then, seeing him look really distressed, she would throw the 
garland around his neck, and, holding it by the ends, lead him off like a captive 
Bacchus. 

One morning Constance, Mrs. Tremaine, and Mr. Carnegie were riding slowly 
under the interlaced branches of some huge elms that formed an almost impene-. 
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trable shade, only broken here and there by slender rays of sunlight that shot 


like arrows through the thick foliage. Mrs. Tremaine was mounted on a superb 
white horse; her dark green habit displayed the beauty of her figure, the white 
plumes of her hat mingled with the golden curls that had escaped from their 
fastenings, her cheeks were slightly flushed, her eyes soft and dreamy. Constance 
rode quietly by her side. Her pale face, dark hair, black hat and feathers, and 
the severe simplicity of her mourning habit, formed a striking but no less beauti- 
ful contrast. Suddenly there was a crash among the underwood, the shrubbery 
parted, and a magnificent deer, with his antlers laid back, his nostrils distended 
and white with foam, his eyes starting from their sockets, and every muscle 
quivering with fear, sprang across the'road with one bound and disappeared on 
the other side. 

“The hunt! the royal hunt!” cried Mr. Carnegie. As he spoke, a turn in 
the road showed them all the gay cavalcade tearing madly along with their dogs 
in full pursuit after the poor trembling animal who was straining every limb to 
escape. First came the Empress, her golden hair and white feathers flying in 
the wind, her scarlet and white costume, jewel-handled whip, and gaily capari- 
soned, full-blooded hunter, with not a spot orfleck of foam on his glossy hide. 
Next came the Emperor, a most commanding figure in the saddle; then the gay 
courtiers, with a flutter of feathers, a flashing ot jewels, loud, gay laughter, 
mingled with the snorting of the horses, the clattering of their hoofs, and the 
panting of the dogs as they flew by like the wind. More than one head was turned 
tor another glance, and even the Emperor bowed low in his saddle to the vision 
of quiet beauty that met his admiring gaze. Ina moment they were out of sight, 
and Constance sighed as she said, “ I hope they will not bring down the poor thing. 
It is strange how all these people can find pleasure in hunting a helpless, timid 
animal to death.” 

‘Oh, how tame you are! ” cried Mrs. Tremaine, her cheeks aglow, and her 


eyes bright with excitement. “I only wish I might ride with them.” 


“ Your view is right, Miss Wilbreham,” said Mr. Carnegie ; “it is indeed a 
cruel pastime, though all the world share it.” 

That evening they sat around the little tablein the beautiful garden of the 
hotel, eating their ices, discussing the adventure of the morning, and expressing 
their regrets that they must return to Paris the next day. : 

“Dear Madame de Mare, stay another week,” cried Helen. 

“No, it is impossible, my dear ; I cannot neglect my duties any longer,” re- 
plied Madame, decidedly. So the next morning they went back to Paris. ' 


CHAPTER XII. 


- TOMBS AND PICTURES. 


“ Here is an affecting termination to true love,” said Mrs. Tremaine, turning 
to Mr. Carnegie, as they stood one day by the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, at 
pied la Chaise, ‘‘a sad monument ; two disappointed hearts united only in 

eath.” i 

“ But they were hapny for a time,” replied Mr. Carnegie ; they had their fore- 
taste of paradise in the retreat they had chosen, befpre old Fulbert separated them. 
I often think of the lonely Heloise pining iw her ¢onvent cell, dreaming for ever 
of her dark-eyed Abelard, her poet, her ‘singer, her reality of all that is noble and 
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beautiful in humanity ; and the poor, sad, heart-broken Abelard, pacing the long, 
dim corridors of St. Gildas, gnawing his very heart in the bitterness of his sorrow, 
or pouring out wild lamentations to the unheeding waves, as he walked for hours 
on the rugged shore, mad with thinking of his lost Heloise aud his ruined life, 
or shedding scalding tears over the memory of the sweet but brief days of their 
happy love, which he knew were lost to him for ever; again, sitting in 
his abbé’s dress, stern and gray, before the rude harp in his cell, pouring out the 
pent-up passion of his life in a wild sweet song of longing love and regret.” 

‘¢ And this is all,” said Constance,—all that remains of one of the saddest 
tragedies of the human heart. Two stone figures placidly sleeping side by side,-— 
one in the dress of a nun, the other in that of a monk, stony crosses clasped to 
their stony breasts, and stony eyes looking calmly and patiently toward the blue 
heavens! ‘ After life’s fitful fever, they sleep well! ’” 

** Do you know,” inquired Mrs. Tremaine, ‘that this is the shrine of all un- 
happy lovers ; they have hung these withered garlands on the tomb. They wet 
the unsympathising stone with their tears, and pray to the spirits of the united 
lovers, now happy in paradise, believing they will intercede with the mother of 
God to pity them in their sorrows. They bring an offering of fresh flowers, clasp 
their hands above the cross, make a solemn vow of fidelity, which they seal with a 
kiss, and then go away, believing all will be well.” 

Mr. Carnegie turned an eloquent glance upon her as she spoke, and, leaning 
his forehead against the tomb, remained silent for a moment. Was he praying, 
or was he thinking? I do not know, I cannot declare, for his placid face revealed 
nothing as he turned away from the spot. 

They paused for a moment to regard the place where rest the remains of 
Marshal Ney, Napoleon’s brave, noble, and beloved general. It is a simple 
enclosure around a mound of grass and a few mournful neglected flowers. No 
storied marble tells of the great and heroic acts of a life devoted to its country. 

“‘N’importe ; the solitary sadness of the place is more eloquent than the 
proudest monument,” said Mr. Carnegie, as he plucked a few leaves for his 
herbarium. 

Near the simple but massive tomb of the Rothschild family, in the Jews’ ceme- 
tery, is the tomb of Rachel,—a plain granite pile, about the size and shape of an 
English dog-kennel. Mrs. Tremaine lingered near it in deep thought. “How 
strange,” she said at length, “that so frail a body should imprison genius which 
could magnetise and electrify the multitude until they forgot that the part she 
was playing was not reality ! And stranger still that a form so classically beau- 
tiful, a face so lofty and pure, could conceal a character so at variance with her 
intellect and appearance.” 

‘“«T remember,” remarked Mr. Carnegie, “‘ seeing her Medea many years ago, 
- and her agonised expression, her passionate utterance, are as vividly before me 

as though it were but ygsterday. It is not difficult to understand how a soul all 
restlessness and fire should find these frail barriers of clay insufficient to retain 
it. She poured out her life and vitality to the adoring world with heedless pro- 
digality. Her years were few, but she lived months in each day, and ages in 
each year. At one time she had the world at her feet, and now what remains ? 
A handful of dust, a neglected tomb, a reputation unmercifully handled by her 
biographers. These are all save the fame of her genius; that was a spark of 
immortality which nothing could extinguish.” 

“Let us go,” said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘It is late, and the surroundings are 
rather gloomy. I think an English.country churchyard much to be preferred 
for a burial place. Pere la Chaise is vast, grand, and solemn, a silent city of the 
dead. It speaks only of decay, never of resurrection.” 
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One bright day in August they wandered through the magnificent park of 
Versailles, down long avenues of stately elms, festooned with ivy and climbing 
roses, over lawns green and smooth as velvet, by babbling rustic brooks, sparkling 
fountains, and shady arbours, until they reached the charming Trianon of Marie 
Antoinette, the Swiss cottages, the little gardens, the tiny ponds, rustic bridges, 


- and vine-covered bowers, all as they were arranged nearly a century ago for that 


young and lovely queen, whose will was law, whose smile was more potent than 
the frown of a nation. They walked through the pretty simple rooms where she 
had played her roJe of peasant, when she served with her own fair hands the 
adoring courtiers who gathered around her, loving her better that she could de- 
scend from her royalty to seek happiness in a simple pastoral scene. 

“Do you think it possible she has slept in this bed ?” exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
maine, pausing to examine a simple couch overhung with muslin drapery ; “and 
are these pretty pastoral scenes the same pictures that first met her gaze when 
she awoke in the morning ?” 

* Certainly, the very same,” replied Constance, “or at least I love to think _ 
80, it brings one so much nearer the life of the woman.” 

“TI dislike to leave a place of such calm and simple beauty fer the magnificence 
of the palace,” said Madame Landel. ‘“ Poor queen! how her heart must have 
ached when she looked upon it for the last time!” 

“T think the saddest of all the remains of departed glory, life, and joy is this 
theatre,” observed Mr. Carnegie as they followed the guide to the deserted 
shrine of Melpomene and Thalia. ‘‘ Here is the large and beautifully arranged 
stage, where the queen, cavaliers, and ladies of the court played their mimic parts, 
which were but rehearsals for the last fearful tragedy that ended the lives of the 
greater part of the gay throng. - Dust and mould have gathered and obscured the 
brilliancy of the exquisitely painted scenes. Spiders spin their webs among the 
drops and gilded curtains year after year undisturbed. Solemn, unearthly echoes 
resound where once mirth, laughter, and joy held their wild revel.” 

‘I can fancy,” said Mrs. Tremaine, as she turned to the richly decorated 
royal box, “‘the whole enchanting scene,—the beauty, the youth, the rustling 
silks, dancing plumes, and sparkling jewels, the bright eyes, the snowy bosoms, 
the glowing cheeks, that were so soon faded and darkened by despair and death. 
I can see Louis XVI., his placid, benevolent face beaming with pleasure and ex- 
pectation, surrounded by his ministers, all looking eagerly for the curtain to rise,. 
when the queen would appear as first lady in some light French comedy. Those 
were merry days for the court of France,—careless days of mirth and pleasure, 
followed by a reign of despair and terror.” 

They left the theatre to its silence, dust, and darkness, and went through suites. 
of rooms, and magnificent state apartments, all furnished royally ; they lingered. 
to look on the rare pictures,—a gallery in themselves,—the statues, old china, 
tapestry glowing with colours as fresh and as vivid as*When it left the loom, the 
curious clock, on which, when the hour strikes, a door flies open and a number of. 
little figures in the costume of the time dance a minuet. In the private room of 
Marie Antoinette they found much to interest them,—her library, her writing- | 
table, and chair; they looked with something like reverence at the books she 
had read and studied, still bearing the marks placed by her fingers. 

When they reached the private boudoir lined with mirrors, Mrs. Tremaine 
exclaimed, “ Ah! I can well understand why Marie Antoinette clasped her throat 
bi her hands when she entered this room for the first time. Look, I hayg-no- 

They all started in astonishment at the singular appearance Mrs. Tremaine pre- 
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sented, sans téte. Owing to some arrangement of the plates of glass, in certain 
positions the body seems to stand without a head. 

“ Certainly the poor queen’s after fate seems to warrant in a measure the verity 
of the tradition,” said Mr, Carnegie.. ‘“‘ Though we have no reason at present 
to think Mrs. Tremaine will be beheaded, yet, if the tradition is true, no one ever 
finds himself accidentally in that position without coming sooner or later to the 
guillotine.” 

‘* How horrible !” said Helene, turning away with a shudder ; “ but I suppose 
the poor queen believed in it then as littleas I do now.” 

m the boudoir they passed into the private cabinet, the door of which the 
brave Swiss guard defended while the unfortunate queen made her escape down 


the secret stairs. A little room less than ten feet square, whata scene of carnage . 


it must have presented! Twelve brave s.ldiers cut down by the infuriated 
mob! 


“‘ How they must have loved their queen,” remarked Constance, ‘“ when they 
so willingly gave their lives for her!” 


They looked from the balcony, where she had courageously held up the Prince. 


_ Imperial to the blood-thirsty mob, entreating them, with all the strong love and 
tenderness of a mother’s heart, to spare and protect her child. 

‘Poor mother !” said Madame Landel, with tears in her eyes, “‘ in her natu- 
ral affection she forgother royalty, and would have knelt at the feet of the lowest 
fish-woman in the crowd to have save those she loved.” 

“‘ Now,” said Mr. Carnegie, looking at his watch, “let us go into the garden 
to see the world-renowned fountain, which precisely at four o’clock sends up its 
sparkling waters from five hundred jets.” 

Scarcely had they reached their seat under some overhanging branches, when 
here and there from the immense semi-circle started up tiny streams, that in- 
creased in size and height until they seemed to reach almost to the heavens,— 
dazzling, sparkling, slanting sunbeams overshot with trembling, changing mist. 
It was more like some scene conjured up by the magic of an enchanter than the 
cunning device of man. For a few moments.only this wonderful effect lasted ; 
even while their eyes were fixed on it, it disappeared, and nothing remained but 
the dull gray stone of the fountain, 

‘* How beautiful, but how brief!” said Constance, with a sigh; “it is an 
emblem of joy, entrancing but evanescent, faded and gone even while we are 
exulting over its possession !’’ 

Poor girl! while she spoke the memory of the rose-tinted hours of her life 
started up suddenly from the still fountain of the past, glorified and irradiated 

. her clouded sky, and then vanished, leaving nothing but the hard, cold 
gl the dull grayness of the stone she had rolled over the grave of her 
ve. 

They all left this spot so replete with beauty and historic interest, sadder, if 
not wiser, and little was said by any of the party during the drive home: each 
one seemed absorbed in thought, or perhaps they were all too tired for conver- 
sation. 

They spent many days in the gallery of the Louvre; there, with the aid of 
Mr. Carnegie’s knowledge and taste, they studied the exquisite productions of the 
greatest masters. 

Constance lingered longer, and examined with a more profound interest those 
purg. but half-conceived aspirations of Ciambue and Giotto. She often fancied 
the shepherd-boy neglecting his sheep to gaze with dreamy eyes over the dis- 
tant Pisan hills, or with more intense earnestaess into the blue ether, perhaps 
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tracing in the varying and tender tints the pale, sweet face of a saint or suffering 
martyr. Poor painted aspirations, half wrought, but powerful with the stamp 
of genius and soul, with all their faults of execution they attained to what the 
later masters sought and toiled for in vain. The suffering heart of the girl 
found companionship and sympathy in the tearful, patient faces that looked at 
her from the old canvases, made sacred by the golden glow of Time. Crude, 
almost grotesque, yet how powerful in their appeal to the purest and holiest in 
our natures. 

“‘ Here is a picture I want you to look at carefully,” said Mr. Carnegie,— 

“St. Francis of Assisi in ecstasy. It was painted by Filippo Lauri. The 
story is that St. Francis, being ill, thought music might relieve his suffering, but 
being too humble to grant himself the pleasure, God rewarded his virtue by 
sending a choir of angels to sing to him.. See, the poor saint, worn out by 
watching and fasting, has fallen asleep on a rock, holding a cross to his breast. 
What a seraphic vision he beholds ! what enchanting sounds burst upon his ears ! 
His whole body expresses the lassitude of profound repose; the ineffable 
peace and joy depicted on his face show that angels are ministering to him. 
To me it is a wonderful picture. I am never weary of looking at it.” 
__ “ Here is a portrait that pleases me more than all your saints,” said Mrs. Tre- 
maine,—“ this picture of an ancient coquette, the Mona Lisa of Leonardo da 
Vinci ; she is not lovely, and yet she is conscious of her power, and sits there 
as proudly as though she were born to command the world. She has a very 
ugly nose; and no eyebrows, and yet her face fascinates; perhaps it is the ex- 
pression of her wicked eyes. 

“No,” replied Mr. Carnegie, laughing, it is the power of coquetry ; every line 
of her face, the languishing eyes, the seducing mouth, the imperious smile, all 

show she was a heartless flirt.” 

‘*T don’t. like the picture,” said Constance, turning away; “here is one I 
prefer, this beautiful conception of Murillo. The Virgin seems to float in the 
clouds ; and can anything be more exquisitely lovely than the rapt, holy ex- 
pression of her face, or the innocent sweetness of the angels and cherubs sur- 
rounding her ?” 

_ © You have selected for your especial approval the finest picture in the col- 

lection, or perhaps I should say the one which cost the most ‘money,” observed 
Mr. Carnegie ; “it was bought in 1852 at the sale of the collection of the 
Duke of Dalmatia for the sum of 515,300 francs. Is not that a proof of its 
merit ?” 

‘* Not entirely,” replied Constance. ‘The Mona Lisa cost almost as much, 
beside causing no end of trouble between the Italian and French governments, 
and I do not think the pictures at all to be compared in regard to merit or 
beauty.” 

‘* Ah, Constance!” laughed Mrs. Tremaine, “ you look at the portrait of the 
unfortunate La Jaconde with the eyes of a virtuous woman, and you are preju- 
diced against her picture because of her life. Is it notso?. But I have no 
such scruples. I think it is the most remarkable thing in the Louvre.” 

Every day brought with it some new amusement and distraction, and Madame 
Landel rejoiced secretly at the happy change in her beloved charge. Gradually 
the smile returned to her lips, and chased away the sad, unquiet expression 
that had too often rested there ; the indifference she had shown to life had given 
place to a cheerful and hopeful interest in everything connected with, her 
future. 

The summer was passing away rapidly ; August was nearly over. The heat 
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had been very oppressive, and one day, late in the afternoon, they had 

gathered in the garden. The ladies, in loose white dresses, reclined languidly on 
the low rustic seats, fanning themselves to produce the faintest breath of air. Mr. 
Carnegie lay stretched at full length on the grass reading to them from Lamar- 
tine’s Fior d’Aliza. He read well and with much expression the exquisitely 


beautiful introductory remarks of the author. When he had finished he remained . 


a few moments in deep thought, and then said, “‘ Why-is it that the most simple 
thing Lamartine has written is a poem in itself?” 

‘* Because he writes from his own experience,” replied Constance ; ‘all he 
portrays he has felt and suffered, and he has written a series of dramas, in every 
one of which he has been the principal actor. No one can so well describe to 


us stage-life as he who has seen it in its different phases,—as he who has. 


appeared for an hour before an audience, flushed with success and bewildered with 
music and light. Then he turns behind the scenes; the lamps are extinguished, 
- the throbbing pulse of melody is still, the applause of the crowd no longer sounds 
in his ears, he sees the gorgeous transformations are nothing but painted boards 
and paper in fact, reality is before him in all its dreary ghastliness, and he 
wonders how, for even one moment, he could have been dazzled by the illusion. 
At times Lamartine forgets, for a little, the pathos and sadness of life; his 
mournful experiences fade away and are clothed in the softening drapery of time, 
and the murmuring voices of his dreamy youth are deadened by the strife of the 
world. Its pride, ambition, and pomp lure him from the past, offering him in 
exchange less of sweetness and purity, more of fame and glory. Suddenly he 
remembers he has lived and suffered: then he dips his pen deep into the foun- 
tains of his heart, and writes a poem overbrimming with the pathos and tender 
majesty of a life-long sorrow.” . 

** You arean ardent admirer of Lamartine,” ‘said Mr. Carnegie ; ‘‘ Iam glad T 
have selected this work from all his others to read this afternoon. There is 


such a rustic sweetness and simplicity about it, so appropriate to the time and 


scene.” 

Constance did not reply ; she was thinking of the words he had read, and how 
applicable they were to her own experience. 

An hour after, when she was sitting alone with Madame Landel, she said, “ Is 
is not strange how a little time changes our whole lives, and even our feelings ? 
I seem to have lived more in this last year than in all my life before. I wonder 
if this discipline has improved and strengthened my character. I hope dear papa, 
from his home above, looks with approval on my efforts to be patient and resigned. 
I have done very little good to any one, only I have tried not to make those 
around me unhappy. Do you think I have entirely failed ?” she inquired, with 
a touch of anxiety in her voice. 

“*No, my dear,” replied her friend; “you have at least made me happier 
by trying to be cheerful, and I know, if your papa is permitted to watch over 
you, he will rejoice that you are renewing your interest in life, and trying so 

‘sweetly and patiently to learn the hard lesson of submission, Believe me, in 
time you will be happy. You are young; your life is all before you. What can 
prevent you, if you do your duty to yourself and your fellow-creatures, from find- 
ing your reward in a calm and peaceful future ?” 

“‘T know,” she said, “ my life has still many blessings ; but yet there are times 
when such a sense of utter bereavement fills my heart that I cannot support it 
unmurmuringly. I will endeavour to be what dear papa would wish; I will try 
to live for something beside myself. I see now more clearly into the ills of life. 


The sorrows of the heart are like well-read books to me; I have learned their 
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<haracters, and I know them, no matter how well concealed, for I look far below 
the surface, and I see the poor soul tempted, struggling, suffering, and I long to 


do something to aid it, that it may gain the victory.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS. 


OnE morning Constance entered Madame Landel’s room with an open letter 
én her hand. 

“J have just received this from Lady Dinsmore,” she said,— such a long, 
kind letter ; and I am so glad she has decided to spend the winter in Italy, or 
at least a portion of it. Hear what she says:— 

«Do not wait in Paris for us, as my duties will detain me in England until the 
commencement of the winter. Go on to your destination,—Florence, Rome, or 
Naples, whichever it may be,—and we will join you there. There are many 
reasons -why I should not leave England, but a longing desire to see again the 
land of art and song, and the benefit it may be to my child, induce me to do so. 

‘*T had hoped,” continued Constance, “ that she would join us here, but as 
she cannot leave England at present, I have decided, if it meets with your 
approval, to go directly to Rome, where I wish to spend the winter. I think 
Mrs. Tremaine wil] accompany us ; she told me yesterday she had about decided 
to do so; and you know Mr. Carnegie spends all his winters in Rome; so we 
Shall be a very pleasant party. Does this arrangement suit you, dear Madame? ” 

“Yes, my child, perfectly. How soon do you intend to leave ?” 

“T think, ifMrs. Tremaine is ready, we must start by the first of October, 
and it is now the middle of September ; so it will be in a fortnight.” 

“Very well, my dear, you must finish your sight-seeing with Mrs. Tremaine, 
and I will remain quietly at home. I have seen all the places of interest years 
ago, and nothing is new to me in Paris. Then there is a little shopping to be 
— which I will attend to; 30 you will have your time entirely free until we 

eave. 

* Do always just as you think best, dear Madame,” replied Constance, kissing 
her fondly as she left the room to find Mrs. Tremaine. 

Mr. Carnegie was delighted with the decision. He was anxious to get back 
to Rome, which he declared was paradise compared with any other place. 
Madame de Mare, at first, could scarcely be brought to consent to Mrs, Tremaine’s 


deaving her. 


“You are my child,” she said, “and I cannot get on without you. It is cruel 
to abandon me for new friends.” 

Helen kissed her, wept over her, and petted her, declaring nothing would 
induce her to go, only her health required it. : : 

“It is absolutely necessary that I should spend the winter in Italy. You 
aemember last year how I suffered from this dreadful climate. I am sure if I 
remain another twelve months here, at the end of the time I shall be a fit subject 
for Pere le Chaise.” 

Madame de Marc looked at her smiling, rosy face, and did not seem at all 
convinced by her reasoning; however, after much protesting and debating, she 
finally acquiesced sadly and reluctantly. After she had done so, she felt as though 
a shadow of coming evil had fallen upon her. 
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Every hour of the succeeding days was employed in visiting the remaining 
places of interest, shopping, and keeping appointments with milliners and dress< 
makers, until Mr. Carnegie declared they intended opening a modiste’s establish-- 
ment in Rome. 

“‘T have bought very little,” Constance would say. ‘It is to Mrs. Tremaine 
that all these belong. I have no need of fine things, asI shall not go into society 
because of my mourning.” 

The evenings were too chilly and the days too short to allow them to spend 
much time in the garden ; now they all assembled in the saloon instead, where 
they sipped their tea and chatted before the fire, or listened to Helen’s sweet 
voice. 

“Do sing for us, Miss Wilbreham,” said Madame de Mare, “just one song 
before you leave. I have never even heard your voice.” 

Much to the surprise of Madame Landel, she seated herself at the piano, and 
commenced in a sweet but tremulous voice La Partenza of Schubert; but before 
she had finished she burst into tears and left the room. It was the first time she 
had sung since her father’s death, but she never refused afterwards. Indeed, 
she seemed to find a relief in pouring out the sorrows of her heart in pathetic 
music. 

At last all was arranged, and the morning came for their departure. The 
ladies bade Madame de Marc adieu with tearful eyes. Mrs. Tremaine burst 
into sobs, and, with real sorrow at leaving her friend, protested at the last moment 
she would not go. Madame de Mare gently soothed the weeping girl, with a 

Strange agony at her own heart, a feeling of coming calamity, that the circum- 
stances little warranted. 

The luggage was arranged, the last farewells were said, and Mr. Carnegie, 
flushed and tired from his unusual exertion, gave the coachman the order to 
start. 

Constance and Mrs. Tremaine leaned from the window, bowing, smiling, ané 
wiping away the tears, until the carriage turned and they caught the last glimpse 
of Madame de Marc standing in the court surrounded by her servants. Then 
Helen threw herself back on the seat, and cried, with a choking sob, ‘I cannot 
tell why, but I feel I shall never see her again.” 

The day proved to be rainy and foggy, and they were very glad to remain 
at Lyons over night. They found little to interest them in this Manchester of 
France, and the next morning they continued their omy: 3 

It was a delightful day, fresh and clear after the rain. The blue Rhone flashed 
and quivered in the sunlight, and far away on the distant mountains, whose 
summits were still capped with fleecy clouds, nestled smiling vineyards, yellow . 
villages with bright-tiled roofs, spires, turrets, and ruined towers, one succession 
of pictures,—stately Avignon, once the stronghold of the Papal power, now 
showing decay amid the grandeur of its castellated summits and ruined palaces ; 
Valence, where the weary lace-makers toil all day over the dainty web, to adorn 
idle beauty in far-away countries. On they sped with lightning-like velocity, . 
past ancient cities, beautiful villages, fair plains, and flashing rivers, until suddenly 
the blue Mediterranean burst on their sight, studded with islands and dotted with 
white-sailed boats. 

The heart of Constance beat with sudden joy at the lovely scene spread before- 
her. “At last, at last,’’ she thought, “‘I am drawing near classic ground; I 
behold the sea whose waves touch the land of art, music, poetry, tradition, and 
romance.” 

Her musing was interrupted by their arrival at Marseilles, the oldest city in . 
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France, founded six hundred years before Christ. Travellers seldom find much 
to interest them in Marseilles, but to our party, who were prepared to see beauty 
in everything, it seemed a most charming place. 

They drove through the magnificent Rue Noailles to the Chateau Barelly, and 
there a scene of surpassing beauty spread before them. 

In front was the old gray chateau, rich in pointed turrets, porticoes, and quaint 
carvings, surrounded by grounds laid out in the most elaborate designs ; long drives. 
made dark and sombre by interlacing branches festooned with ivy, graceful vines, 
and climbing roses, beds of gorgeous tropical flowers, among which flamed the 
oleander, and the blood-red cactus, fountains flashing in the sunlight, statues 
gleaming among the trees ; lakes and cascades, rustic bridges, Gothic temples, 
brilliant pagodas, and half-concealed towers; in fact everything in nature and 
art to render the scene as near paradise as the devices of man can fashion earth. 
Away in the background rose the mountains, purple against the blue sky, with 
little white villages nestled in all their gorges, and dotted over with patches of 
emerald green and gold, as the sun painted a field of grain, or a yellow vineyard; 
and away to the right sparkled and flashed the wide, free Mediterranean. What- 
ever has been said or sung in praise of the blueness of its waves has not been 
exaggerated ; there is something truly indescribable in the depth and tenderness 
of the colour, a warmth, a limpidness, that partakes of the tone of the sky 
smiling above it. They drove along a beautiful road, built around the head of 
a deep bay. On onesideis the sea, covered with majestic ships under full canvas, 
steamers leaving far behind a trail of smoke, like touches of dusky bronze against 
the clear sky, and little dancing white-sailed boats, some bearing gay streamers. 
and prows painted in as many colours as a bouquet of flowers ; on the other side 
are high perpendicular cliffs of yellow clay, brilliant with wild cactus and oleander 
and crowned on thé summit with gay villas and overhenging gardens. A little 
distance from the shore, and making a grim, dark blot on the sunny sea, is the 
castellated rock known as Chateau d’If, the scene of the romance uf Monte 
Cristo. At the right of that a ledge of gray limestone extends far into the sea, 
and atits base on sunken rocks rise two small lighthouses, so. small and so far 
below that they looked like painted toys; and perched so high above, on a per- 


pendicular cliff, that the turrets seem to touch the sky, is the church of Notre. 


Dame de la Garde, and at its base the whole great city, watched over by this 
sacred edifice. 

“Oh, what a scene of beauty !” said Constance, ‘“ and how refreshing after the 
din and bustle of Paris ! 

“ Look there, below,” cried Mrs. Tremaine, whose eyes were fixed on the 
beach, where a number of people were gathered. ‘‘ Do you see that woman 
sitting on a rock, with her face buried in her hands? Poor thing! what can be 
the matter ?”’ 

** Let us go down and inquire,” said Mr. Carnegie, “or if you prefer, remain 
here, and I will go alone.” 

** No, let us all go,” said Constance ; “if she is suffering we may be able to 
help her.” 

As they drew near the spot they saw before them a forlorn-looking girl, poorly 
dressed, crouching on the shore, her face buried in her hands, and her straight. 
black hair unfastened and trailing in the sand, while near her stood an infirm old 
» man, regarding her with the most profound sorrow. 

‘* What is the matter with her ?” inquired Mr. Carnegie as the old man took 
off his red cap. 


“Ah mon Dieu ! Ma pauyre Marie!” he replied, in the trembling tones of old - 
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age “ A happier, gayer child than she was you never saw. Two weeks ago to- 
y she married Pierre, the handsomest lad on the coast. A few days after he 
went out to fish, a squall struck the boat within hailing distance of the shore ; she 
‘went down before our. eyes, and that night his poor body was washed ashore, 
here in this very spot, dead.” Atthe sound of the word “ dead,” the girl raised 
a haggard face, lighted up with a pair of wild black eyes, and repeated slowly, 
* Dead, yes dead,” and then sank back into her former position. 

“ We cannot keep her away from this spot; she will come here to stay day 
and night. O mon Dieu! Ma pauvre fille!” 

“ Poor thing,” said Constance, laying her hand tenderly on her head, “ how, 
terrible! You must take her away directly from this place; she will be better 
for a change; ” and opening her purse, she poured its contents into the hand of 
the astonished old man, who had never seen so much gold before. 
an Dieu vous bénisse, Mademoiselle! I will do so, and it may save my 

“T do not know which to pity the most, the girl or the old man,” said 
Helen, as they turned away. ‘Who would have expected to witness such a 
scene of sorrow here, where all seems so gay and cheerful ? 

“Tt is a sad ending to our drive,” remarked Madame Landel ; “ but it 
serves to teach us the uncertainty of life and earthly happiness.” 

As they mounted the hill towards Notre Dame de la Garde, they met a me 
wedding party descending. They were young and handsome, but brown ors 
rough with sun, wind, and labour, dressed in their holiday finery, surrounded 
7 their friends, their broad brown faces beaming with happiness and good- 

umour. 

“* Life looks very bright to them at this moment,” remarked Mr. Carnegie ; 
oo us hope a more fortunate fate for the bride than that of the poor girl 

ow.” ; 

“ T have found out by sad experience that the Mediterranean can be rough 
and stormy as well as blue and calm,” said Constance, as she crept to the deck, 
leaning on Mr. Carnegie’s arm, after a bad night between Marseilles and Civita 
Vecchia. ‘Put mein a safe place near Mrs. Tremaine, and then please go 
down for Madame Landel ; she is almost helpless from sea-sickness.” 

“Oh, what a night,—thunder and lightning, wind and rain, and such a sea! 
I thought the ship would be lost,” said Helen, piteously. ‘I never will go on 
the sea again. What could have induced us to come this way ?” 

“Never mind, dear, it is all over now,” replied Constance, “‘ and the sea is 
lovely this morning. See, we are passing between Elba and Corsica. How 
strange that these two islands should be, one the birthplace, and the other the 
prison, of Napoleon! I fancy the poor captive must have looked often with 
‘longing eyes toward the spot where he had passed the glad days of childhood, 
wishing he could forget all the cares and sorrows of his ambitious life, to be a 
free, happy child in his old home.” = 

“ T think it would have cured him~of his ambition if he had been sea-sick a 
~ a little,” said Helen, languidly raising her head and glancing around. “TI 
am sure I should be willing to be-even a prisoner if I could only land at 
once.” : 

The next morning all were on deck early, for Civita Vecchia was in sight, 
and they were as anxious to see the place of their : destination as though they 
had been on the sea for weeks. All the passengers now came on deck, some for 
the first time during the voyage, and indeed they were a motley crew. There” 
‘was a bishop surrounded by some twenty monks and priests ; they were in the 
midst of a warm discussion, talking in several languages at the same time, and 
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- Besticulating freely. Among them were several Carmelite priests,—large, dark 
men, dressed in picturesque loose white robes with large sleeves and pointed 
hoods, and their heads shaved to a narrow ring of hair,—strong, handsome-men, 
fit to do battle with the world, spoiled by these womanly robes and bald heads. 

.The others in black looked like gloomy ravens; they talk, take snuff, and 
glance at their breviaries at the same moment, excited and eager for the first 
sight of the Eternal City. They come, pilgrims from far away, to worship at 
the great shrine, the centre of the Catholic world, St. Peter’s. 

Here is a group of nans,—pale, meek, devout women robed in black, with 
heavy rosaries, their hands folded and their eyes downcast. They too are about 
to realise a long-anticipated joy. The remainder of the passengers are made up 
of different nations,—Italians, Greeks, Spaniards, Germans, and English, coming 
from different lands, each to worship in his own way at the same shrine. 

The sea is as blue and calm as though no tempest had ever ruffled its placid 
surface, and the long low line of Tuscan shore lies bright and beautiful in the 
morning sunlight,—Civita Vecchia, aged, quaint, and dreary, perched in sombre 
gravity on the edge of the blue sea. _A little bustle of importance is imparted 
by a frigate and a garrison, otherwise the most important seaport in the papal 

ominions would be as deserted and silent as ruined Pompeii. 

Mrs. Tremaine and Constance amused themselves by giving sous to the beggars, 
while Mr. Carnegie went through the annoyance of opening trunks and boxes fo r 
the Custom-house inspectors. ‘ 

At last all is arranged, they are seated in the quaint, rattling carriage, drawn 
by two scrubby horses, ornamented with plumes and jangling bells; the postilion 
cracks his whip, gives an unearthly yell, and away they go, followed by the 
shouts of beggars and the barking of dogs. 

They stopped a few moments at Palo to change horses. ; 

‘‘ What a dreary, romantic place!” cried Mrs. Tremaine. 

And indeed it was,—a perfectly level stretch of marshy ground; a castle by 
the sea; a few cottages scattered here and there; herds of horses and sheep 
tended by their respective shepherds, who now and then droned outa wild, plain- 
tive wail on their pipes, which was taken up by one and another, and repeated 
far away, until it died into distance and silence; a white mist, rising spectre-like 
over the land, and the sad twilight brooding over all. 

Near the little osteria was an immense cactus, said to be over a hundred years ’ 
old ; it was fifteen feet high, and the leaves were ten or twelve inches thick, and 
were completely covered with names and dates cut into the surface. 

“* What a strange record!” said Mr. Carnegie, laughing,—‘ a unique way to 
register one’s name. However, it is likely to be more lasting than simple paper 
andink ; andI see many autographs the writers of which have been famous for — 
the last fifty years. But, poor old book, you must soon close up, for your leaves 
are all full.” However, he found a little place on a sprouting leaf, and addedhis __ 
initials, which he said would grow and increase in size long after he was dust and 
ashes. 

So they went on their way, leaving Palo by the sea to mist and darkness. A few 
hours afterward they entered the gloomy Porta Cavallegiegi, and suddenly came 
under the colonnades and into the squares of St. Peter’s. The vast pile, outlined 
against the blue-black sky, seemed more immense and impressive than when seen 
under the full light of day. 

‘‘ Now,” they all exclaimed, simultaneously, ‘ we know we are in Rome!” 


(To be Continued.) 


\ 
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CLYTIE LISTENING. 


O LOVELY and sufficing! fair wonder among women !|— 
For, lo! the gates of girlhood have softly closed behind thee,— 
Why art thou lingering here, in the hush of rose-lined thickets, 
Where the eyes of him that cometh shall surely seek and find thee ? 
*Mongst the honey-hearted flowers his snares are set the thickest ; 
And where thy feet are straying he shall surely take and bind thee. 


Like a folded bloom, tide-taken, on smooth waters, to the ocean, 
So, unknowing, toward the hidden drifts thy virginal sweet being. 
Ah! my lily-throated darling! are thine eyelids lotus-laden ? 
Else what is it that thine eyes are so afraid of seeing ? 
Thou hast heard him but in dreams, thou hast known him but in visions: 
What is it counsels loitering when instinct counsels fleeing ? 


Little ear, that should but listen to the lowest of sweet whispers, 
Late you seemed a perfect pearl from her amber hair outgleaming : 
Now you're like the pinkest sea-shell of the warm, blue Adriatic, 
And the pale bud of her cheek hath caught your brighter seeming. 
Chin and temple and low forehead, even red mouth, redder glowing : 
O my blossom ofall blossoms! with whose glory art thou beaming ? 


Not a myrtle spray hath rustled in the pathway by the fountain ; - 
The tame dove hath not fluttered ’mid the ripe grapes overhead ; 
But her neck is bent the way that his distant feet are coming, 
Though she stands as still and dreamlike as a phantom of the dead ; 
And the startled heart that hideth in the white rose of her bosom 
Behind its lovely fastness hath leapt, hath heard his tread. 


CELER ET AUDAX. 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER III. 


Five days after the landing of the. Allies in the Crimea, Jack was called upon 
for active service. Later events have quite eclipsed its glory, but there was a 
time when the mention of the heights of Bulganak made the young soldier’s 
heart bound with the memory of his first essay in arms—the first war-sound 
of the trumpet which sends the hot blood coursing wildly—the first dashing 
sound of cavalry which makes the soldier feel himself a man as. ready for death 
as for endurance, the first step in that pursuit of glory which has laid so many of 
its votaries on the coldhard ground with upturned faces and rigid stiffening 
limbs. Once away from Eversley, St. John’s natural buoyancy of temperament 
asserted itself, and the constant companionship of his fellow-subalterns of the 
13th Light Dragoons was ‘a sufficient guarantee against low spirifs and 
despondency, while the novelty and excitement of the life combining with the 
martial instinct inherited from men who fought at Badajoz and Waterloo pre- 


vented him from dwelling more than was wholesome on a certain lovely face- ~ 


and soft bewitching eyes far away in merrie England ; and if the thought of her 
came across him every night as he laid him down to sleep, if her image rose 
before him in the morning and seemed to sanctify his day, if it kept him pure 
in heart and loyal-minded, who shall say there were not dozens of his comrades 
who felt as he did, that wherever honour called, the last to hold him back from 
‘the post of danger would be the loving voice of the girl he left him. And when 
the time came to prove their mettle in the fatal field of Balaclava not a stout 
heart quailed, not a stout heart struck less firmly for the softening thoughts of 
the women at home. : 

Thecoolness and courage of the Light Brigade, manifested in their little encounter 
with the enemies’ cavalry on the 19th of September, were favourably mentioned 
by Lord Raglan, and the troops were naturally eager for further opportunities 
of distinction. Jack, with his high ambitious hopes and love of adventure in any 
form, was foremost in this longing ; but the loss of two or three of his friends, 
in the battle of the Alma brouyht the more serious aspect of affairs before him, and 
cost him many an hour of anxious thought. One night especially, sitting alone 
in his tent with his desk before him, where a packet addressed to Maud Eversley 
was lying, these grave considerations obtruded themselves with peculiar force, 
and as he fondly thought upon his darling, he determined to write to her a 
farewell letter to be given to her only in the event of his death. Now that he 
could no longer disguise from himself the probability that he also might be 
numbered with the slain, there was a melancholy satisfaction in reflecting that 
whether she loved him or not, her woman’s heart could not but be touched and 
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flattered by the knowledge that he was faithful to the end, that even in the hour 
of danger his first thought was of her, and that the very life which with charac- 
teristic recklessness he was daily exposing, he was ready to accept at her 
valuation ; as priceless beyond all measure if she deemed it worthy to receive her 
crown of love, but as utterly valueless to him if she held her own complete with- 
out it. Besides, his frequent aspirations, his intense devoted. love, to which the 
right of close communion was denied, found strange relief and consolation in thus. 
placing upon paper which her hands might handle and her bright eyes read, the 
outpouring of his passionate attachment which it would have been so sweet to 
utter with his arm thrown round her, and the blushes coming on her changeful 
sunny face. He told her in his own straightforward way, to which all affectation 
of sentiment was utterly repugnant, that it was under the influence of no pre- 
sentiment he wrote, but that it was useless to blind himself to the possibility 
that they might never meet again, since when so many of the infantry were dead 
or dying, he saw no reason why the cavalry should be spared ; but he could not 
die without bidding her farewell. Ever since they were children together, he 
“said, she had been the one hope, the one aim of his existence, even as now she 
was the only tie which bound him to life ; but her father’s wishes had commanded 
silence, and therefore if this letter reached her he should never know if his 
fondest hopes were realised, and if she would have been his wife. Of his own un-- 
worthiness he did not say a word, he felt it far too deeply to express ; but he told 
her that ifsuch a blessing had been given him he would have done’ his best to 
make her happy, and then, poor fellow, he pulled out the locket from his watch 
chain and fixed on it a sorrowful earnest gaze, perhaps until his eyes were 
nu for he brushed his hand across them as he pushed it back upon his 
eart. 
“* As I write the conviction comes across me that this will reach your hand, 
and even the repetition of the words you sung to me that night, and which have 
rung so often in my ears, fails to inspire me with earthly hope. For some things 
it is hard to die: it is very hard to leave you, Maud, but for the rest I do not 
fear. Iam a soldier, and if God calls on me to die, I feel that He will take me 
to Himself! Strong simple faith! yet He who bade us be as little children 
would scarcely turn away from Jack’s unwavering trust,” and he wrote calmly 
on, “If by any chance you love me, dear, not with the love of cousins only, you 
must not mourn for me too much, you must not be too sorry for my death. It 
must come sometime, and there is something glorious in dying for one’s country. 
If poor old Whirlwind lives I do not think that you could ride him, but your 
father might, and you would go and speak to him sometimes. Think of me when 
you are happiest ; in the sunshine, in your rides, among your flowers; think of 
me upon your wedding day, when, though you cannot see me perhaps in spirit, I 
shall be very near you. Your husband will not grudge the whisper ‘ Poor Jack! 
he loved me once.’ Through the silence of the grave I am fool enough to think 
that I could hear your wedding bells: better there than to have lost you upon 
earth. Good bye, my darling! Remember that I do not shrink from death. 
Life could be very precious, very sweet, if spent with you; but if not on earth, 
we meet again in Heaven. Once more, good-bye!” 

And then in firm, bold characters, he signed his name “ Jack St. John.” 

The next step was to write to Major Eversley, a few lines merely, thanking 
him for all his kindness and expressing perfect acquiescence in his decision, and 
this concluded, he leaned his head upon his hands and began to think. He was 
interrupted : little Cornet Codrington, “the boy ’’ as they fondly called him, 
fresh from Eton as he was, wanted to come in and talk about his mother, and 
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Jack, who in his ordinary mood would have dismissed him, was strangely soft to- 
night, and let him in and listened to his-ravings about home with patience most 
surprising, unless they touched upon a secret chord within himself. Then when 
the boy was gone he laid him down to sleep, and in his dreams was wandering . 
with Maud about the manor garden. 

Day broke: the morning of that fatal 25th of October which laid low the 
flower of English chivalry, made many a fair home desolate, caused many a tear 
to fall for the loved and absent ones who shall return no more, neither’see their 
native country ; day broke, and the Light Brigade, which according to the custom 
of the English Cavalry had turned out an hour before, received in the absence 
of Lord Cardigan, who slept on board his yacht at Balaclava, orders from Lord 
George Paget to mount ; two ensigns were flying from the flagstaff on Canro- 
bert’s Hill, the signal of the enemy’s advance. Ah, Balaclava, why as we name 
thee do our voices soften, and each mourning heart begins to thrill with pride ? 
quiet little town, lying by the harbour, of which perhaps Homer sang. Could the» 
blind poet but have known the future, would he not have paused in his contem- 
plation of the valiant Greeks, to bestow a thought on these no less heroic men, 
who on this autumn morning were destined ere the set of sun to shed their life- 
blood on the plain ? No need to tell to Englishmen the history of that day, with 
its pitiful loss, its doubtful issue, but its moral victory, shining out bright and 
clear, to the everlasting glory of ourarms. What has our modern historian to 
say to this ? Listen, and listening own that even the bereaved at home were 
not left utterly without compensation. -‘ If,” says Kinglake, ‘‘ from its effect in 
cramping the English at Balaclava, and exalting the spirit of Sebastopol, this 
first effort of Prince Mentschikoff’s resurgent field army exerted much power 
over the subsequent course of events, on the other hand the battle comprised 
several fights which so happily elicited the quality of the soldier, whether Eng- 
lish, French, Russian or Turk, as to have a distinct present bearing on the 
warlike repute of each nation engaged, and therefore of course on its strength, and 
therefore, again, on its welfare. Under that kind of aspect, the glory of fights, 
which sprang out of sheer chance or mistake, may come to be of higher moment 
_ to England than the objects and the vicissitudes of a somewhat fanciful war, lo 
since atanend. What are now the ‘ four points of Vienna,’ when com 
of Scarlett’s Dragoons, and Cardigan’s Light Cavalry 

arge ?” 

We follow the fortunes of that regiment, where, mounted on his favourite 
charger, Whirlwind, Jack St. John sits erect, his face with its eagle nose, calm 
blue eyes, and lips compressed, bearing beneath its helmet just such a look as on 
many a soft November day ‘meant going’ with the Pytchley or the Quorn, an 
ox-fence straight before him, and a clump of willows in the valley, bearing wit- 
ness fo the water-jump in store. Judging by the Great Duke’s test, of such an 
one a gallant soldier should be made. During the charge and encounter of 
Scarlett’s three hundred, and distant from them only four or five hundred yards, 
stood, doomed to inaction, the men of the Light Brigade, watching the combat 
with eager eyes and swelling hearts, and bitter chafing spirits, one and all echoing 
in mind at least, the words of their commander, as he rode along the line, ““Con- 
found those Heavies, they have the laugh of us this day;” for mistaken though he - 
was, it was his sense of duty, and not his inclination, which held back Lord Car- 
digan. But now, at last, their hour has come. Drawn up in twolines (the first 
consisting of the 17th Lancers and the 13th Light Dragoons) directly facing the 
North Valley, the scene of: their destruction lay before them fair and smiling 


with Ryjoff’s squadrons and a Russian battery in front, upon their right Liprandi’s 
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men upon the Causeway Heights, and on their left the Fedioukine Hills, whereon 
Jabrokritsky’s troops were posted. Then followed that brief parley between the 
Earls Lucan and Cardigan, of which we all know the result, and how the latter, 
labouring under fatal misconception, turned calmly to his men, giving the word 
of command with an unfaltering voice : ‘‘ The Brigade will advance,” he said. 
Advance, aye, to certain death for many, with unshrinking spirit, and steady iron 
nerve. Swift and bold, their leader in advance, swept on the gallant column in the 
glorious but disastrous charge of the Light Brigade. 


“* Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
» Some one had blundered ; 
Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die; 
Into the Valley of Death, 
~ Rode the six hundred ! 


Jack St. John was one of those who fell. He who heard Nolan’s dying shriek, 
and saw his horse rush masterless, who gave one fond caress to his own Whirl- 
wind as he whispered ‘‘ poor old fellow, we sink or swim together,’ must have 
fully realised the peril he was in; and who can tell the surging thoughts of death 
and immortality which pressed upon his brain, ere, within eighty yards of the 
Russian battery to which they were steadily advancing through that murderous 
fire, horse and rider fell together, struck down by that destructive volley from 
the guns which proved the death-sound of so many, and emptied scores of saddles 
in the 13th Light Dragoons? Dead! quite dead. Rolling wildly o’er his master, 
the charge plunged in agony, but the generous, manly spirit, the love as strong 
as death, the dauntless heart that never flattered, had passed beyond the reach 
of pain, was hushed and still for evermore. On waged the battle, but Jack St. 
John’s work was done. What though the noble remnant with unflinching courage 
pressed on bravely to the goal, and seized the battery at last, what though a few 
of them returned? Could that restore the light to those glazing eyes, or undo the 
work of that fatal bullet, which had struck him on the spot where now he lay 


lifeless, but beautiful, the light falling full upon his youthful features, where, be- . 


neath the soft moustache of gold, the sweet sensitive lips were gradually sinking 
into the last ineffable smile of perfect peace; for though the slender form was 
hurt and mangled, the face remained intact, so calm, so beautiful, so tender, that 
even those who raised him thought sadly of the aching hearts to mourn for him: 
surely it was somebody’s darling who was lying there. Somebody’s darling ! 
Yes; but the mother who had borne him, whose only care on earth was little 
Jack, the thought of him her only consolation in bereavement, had long since 
joined her husband in the happy regions, and thus was spared the anguish of seeing 
the bright head lying low, and the life-blood welling up and soaking through the 
brilliant uniform it once had been his pride to wear: somebody’s darling! ah! 
there were numbers of them scattered up and down the plain. 

Yet were there other mourners. When the twenty-minutes’ death-ride had 
become a memory of the past, little Codrington, lying wounded in Scutari hospital, 
asked more than once for St. John, with a sick man’s weary longing for the 
cheery voice and kindly smile, which could be. gentle as a woman’s ; his brother 
officers gathered round the table where tlie vacant places struck a painful chill, 
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thought sadly of the gallant Oldham, Goad, Montgomery, and of the brave straight- 
forward St. John, whose unflagging spirit, generous temper, and gay good- 

humoured mirth, endeared him so to all, while a certain quiet energy, added to. 
his natural charm of manner and proficiency in manly sports, had rendered him 
among his own companions the leader of many a daring exploit which seemed 
poor and tame without him, till time reconciled them to its changes, and the 
grass was growing green about his grave: ah, the very soldiers even, rough, un- 

tutored fellows though they were, and mourning many a comrade of their own, 
had yet a sigh to spare to the memory of their young lieutenant with his handsome 
face and open hand. 

Meantime those at home had yet to hear. Breakfast was laid in the dining- 
room at Eversley, the firelight casting a cheerful glow about the room, and con- 
trasting favourably with the chilliness of things without, where even the branches 
of the limetrees looked bleak and dreary, and the grass beneath was strewn with: 
dry and crackling leaves which were tossing in the wind in all directions. 
There sat the Major, and there sat little Maud, anxiety shading both their faces, 
for rumours of severe loss among the cavalry had reached them the day before, 
and they were waiting for the morning papersto confirm the news. It was 
weary work for those in England, and the food was hardly touched and scarce a 
word was spoken, till the servant entered with the post-bag, which he laid before 
his master. Maud turned giddy with suspense, and her father, without looking 
up, said quickly, “No letters, only the paper,” and unfolding the ‘ Times,” 
began to read. Well might his heart beat, and his eyes be rivetted to the spot, 
for there was a full account of the Balaclava charge, and the list of killed and, 
wounded lay beneath. He only saw one line :— 

“ Lieut. John Eversley St. John, 13th Light Dragoons, killed.” How should 
he break it to Maud ? 

No need of preparation. She had risen, and was standing with her hands put 
lightly on his shoulder, searching eagerly for the tidings she desired, the number 
of his corps perhaps, but not the individual mention of his name. Suspense was 
dreadful, but oh ! how much better than this ghastly certainty. “Jack,” she 
said, in a low thyilling call, as if the dead could hear, but there was none to 
answer, and as her father put his arm around her, her head sunk down upon his. 
shoulder, her eyes were closed and all the colour left her cheek. One might. 
have thought that she had fainted, but that she spoke again, ‘“‘ Read it me, papa > 
let me hear every word ;” and in a voice broken with emotion, he obeyed, and 
read the tale which told to thousands on that'day of blighted hopes and desolated. 
lives, of bitter grief and wild repentance for the harshness and unkindness which 


could never be atoned for now, of angry partings, lonely hearths, and of a world: 


where sorrow is not, for the former things are passed away. Once only did Maud 


lift her head: when he came to the mention of Jack’s name she shivered and . 


looked up, ‘‘ Father, is there no hope? Can there be no mistake?” she said, 
but when she heard his quiet answer “‘ none,-my child,” she put it down again 
and lay quite motionless against him in a kind of trance he did not care to break. 
Her mind was gradually becoming familiarised with the idea, and he was thank- 
ful to be spared the sight of tears ; manlike he held them in the utmost horror 
and the shock to his own nerves was sufficiently severe to cause him on this 
occasion to regard them with peculiar dread. He stroked her hair, and thus they 
mused in silence. 

Eight months ago Jack had been among them in all the pride and vigour of 
his early manhood, his light teead sounding on the staircase, his merry whistle 
ringing through the air: how could they realise that the green young life was 
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’ withered, the fair promise of the morning done away. Ah! it was easy to 
imagine the brilliant charge with uplifted arms and flashing sabres, but not, not 
the afterpart—the cruel gaps that thinned the ranks, the bloody corpses lying 
in the valley. The mind turns away instinctively from the contemplation of 
such horrors. He would never come again. The limetrees, dark and lifeless 
though they were, would blossom in the spring till the air was heavy with 
their fragrance, and their rich green canopy shut out the heaven above, but Jack 
would never walk beneath them ; the violets in the wood would bloom again, 
but though the girl might gather them they would never rest against the faith- 
ful breast, for which no spring could come, until the glorious resurrection morn. 
Never again, never again. No more joyous scampers on the turf in exuberance 
of health and spirits, no more fences to be taken in obedience to command, that 
when she had her father’s leave to hunt, she might be foremost in the field, no 
more boating on the lake with him beside her, no more skating races with him 
in the frosty weather on clear starry nights, while Desmond and the Major paced 
the walk with their cigars: the companion of her youth was gone and all these 
pleasures lost their zest. And there were other memories; quiet walks taken 
in the gloaming, bright anticipations of the future, little tendernesses showered 
on her, the words he spoke that evening, the passionate affection of his parting 
kiss ; she made a restless movement, and her father spoke. 

“We must not stay here any longer,” he said, guiding her tenderly, almost 
carrying her—she was such a little thing—across the passage to the drawing- 
room, where sitting down with her upon his knee, he told her as gently as he 
could, the story of Jack’s: hopes and longings, the silence which he had him- 
self enforced, and of the noble self-command with which he was obeyed 
“If I was wrong and you loved him,’ he ended, solemnly, “if it would have 
comforted you to have heard these words from his own lips, if your life will feel 
a dreamy blank without them ; forgive me, Maud, I did it for the best.” 

He felt her trembling in his arms and she was struggling with her tears. 
But when at last her answer came, the low sweet voice was full of tender love 
and pity, but not despairing anguish and regret. ‘ Dear Jack!” she said, 
“dear, dear Jack.” Then after a pause, “ Papa, it seems unkind to say so now, 
but you were right, quite right. I loved him dearly, but not that way : he was 
my brother.’”’ She hid her face upon his shoulder, “Oh Jack, Jack,” she 
sobbed. 

“ Thank God,” he answered. 

It was still quite early. What a long weary day that was, with nothing to 
break its sad monotony: no stealing to the darkened chamber where the loved 
one lay, no tender strewing of white flowers upon the bed, no longing wistful 
gazes on the beautiful repose, the calm after a storm, the rest from a weary 
journey, the still unbroken sleep of death. No: soldiers’ hands had closed his 
eyes and laid him in his coffin, daisies would grow about his grave, and the angel 
face of his own mother might look down from the skies upon the dead dragoon ; 
but for those who loved him in his English home, there were no last offices to 
perform, pothing to distract their minds from that dull aching sense of loss which 
every minute makes more hard to bear. | Eversley spoke to Maud of sending 
for her aunt or Fanny Rivers to stay with her, but this she quietly declined ; 
she would rather be alone, she said, and they were associated with that careless 
happy time in London, that the thought of them ‘seemed half incongruous with 
her grief. It was different when Desmond came, who, calling in the afternxon 
to inquire how she bore the tidings, was readily admitted, and after the first 
few broken words of sympathy, Maud was persuaded to lie down upon the sofa, 
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where, worn out with sorrow, she watched them talking softly in the twilight 
till a dreaminess came over her, she ceased to hear their voices, and when they 
turned to look at her she was sleeping calmly, though she sometimes murmured 
her young lover’sname. Then the men looked across at each other, and smiled 
and sighed: no women could have been more tender with her than these. 

In due time came the letters from the East, two for each of them; for in 
addition to the farewell note, there were a few lines for the Major from a 
brother-officer of Jack’s, with an account of how he fell, and of some last direc- 
tions which he had been entrusted to deliver in the event of the lieutenant’s 
death ; and Maud had both her letters bearing the same date, the one so bright 
and sanguine, the other full of the strong unquenchable love, which, had he 
lived, had cost him so much pain. He would himself have said that death was 
better, and so Maud must have felt when she drew out the inscription for the 
tablet to be erected to the hero’s memory in the little church where they had 
knelt together on that Sunday afternoon. 


In Memory of 
Everstey Sr. Jouy, 
Lieutenant 13th Light Dragoons, 
Born February 18th, 1828, 
Killed at Balaclava, October 25th, 1854, 
Aged 26 years. 
‘ Tle shall give thee thy heart’s desire.’ 


‘Don’t you think you might have chosen a more appropriate text?” said her 
father, when- Maud showed him the rough copy ; but she answered steadily, 

**T do not think so. Even with me a quiet life would never have contented 
him, whatever he might think. Our wishes are not always granted: ‘ we know 
not what we ask,’ but when once we bring them into subjection to God’s will, 
the pain of them is over. And Jack had another longing. His heart’s desire 
was for a soldier’s death, a soldier's glory.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


GoLDEN laburnums raining down their sunny showers, hawthorn fragrance 
wafting on the breeze, tall horse-chestnuts lifting their splendid branches to the 
skies adorned with spiral blossoms pink and white, rooks softly cawing as they 
fly across the garden to their self-elected home upon the crested hill where the 
mother birds are waiting their return, glad little carols of thanksgiving sounding 
from every tree, insects dancing gaily in the sunshine : in short, a bright May 
morning, fair as those of which the poets sing. 

Only Maud Eversley, walking down the path to Arlington, looks grave and 
thoughtful, not because she does not see and delight in all this beauty, but because 
it seems so hard she should be called upon to leave it just when home is prettiest 
and everything appears so fresh and gay: she and her futher are preparing for 
their London flight, and as the time draws near, she feels less and less inclined to 
go. But Eversley is firm : two years have passed away since the spring of ’54, 
and one of mourning for Jack St. John is enough : she was fond of going out, it 


was good for her to be with Fanny Rivers, and he was anxious she should see a 
little more of life : she must not expect always to remain in the aolitudes of © 


Eversley with no other companions than Desmond and himself. All one morning 
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had she hung about him, pleading for a reversal of this decision, but at length the ~ 
sweetness of her nature triumphed. and she stooped and kissed him, saying that 
though of course she was sorry to leave home—it was so beautiful in Spring—she 
was ready to go with him where he wished, and it would be very nice to have 
him all the time—for after her debut the previous year he had deserted, leaving 
her alone with Lady Rivers while he enjoyed a round of visits among his army 
friends : then as she slowly left the room to conquer disappointment by herself, 
his fond eyes watched hey sadly, and he gave a heavy sigh : his real motive lay 
beneath, and he could not tell them to his danghter. All through the winter he 
had been somewhat ailing, and though he fought against it and hunted twice or 
thrice a week as usual, he felt his health was breaking down, and there were 
symptoms about his heart he did not like. Of course in town he would consult 
the celebrated physician Dr X.—* to oblige his friends,” but he did not much 
believe in doctors, and he hoped that by the end of the London season he should 
see Maud’s future entrusted to a safer life thanhis. ‘‘ In short,” as he said to 
Desmond, the confidant of all his hopes and fears, ‘I am following the example 
ofall the old dowagers who take their daughters up to town to get them married, 
only with this difference—I do not intend that mine shall know it. Her choice 
shall be perfectly free and unbiassed, and I shall not even allow myself a voice. 
If the man she chooses be a gentleman and of good personal character, it is 
nothing to me whether he be rich or poor, or young or old. Her happiness is 
the first consideration, and she is old enough now to judge for herself.” ‘‘ We 
shall be very lonely without her,” said Desmond, as he paused; ‘ Very” he 
answered, but what would be our Joneliness compared to hers if I should die and 
leave her unprotected? Her aunt Lady Rivers would give her a home, I know, 
but she has queened it too long amongst us all, to make a happy subject else- 
where : her spirits would droop in a life so changed. Ah, Desmond! I wish 
we had Jack St. John here: the odds are great against so good a son as that. 
Well, time will show. You will have to be best man, remember !” 

Happily unconscious of these schemes on her behalf, Maud pursued her way to 
Arlington, stopping once or twice to gather flowers, to feed the swans upon the 
lake, cautiously to peep at the robin’s nest among the ivy : on across the road to 
a little wicket gate, and up the garden to a small but pretty gabled house, covered 
with roses, and with a lawn with flower beds in front, from which the view ex- 
tended over a fertile plain watered by the Eaver river, with sunny meadows 
where the light was shining and dark red ploughland contrasting with the bril- 
liant green and gold, to the distant hills, purple and picturesque, their ed 
sides rough and broken, relieving the pastoral monotony of the scene. Des- 
mond was writing in his study : passing by the window, Maud rare sn him sitting 
at his desk, and so she paused in contemplation of the thoughtful face intent upon 
his work, the finely moulded head fit for a sculptor’s model, the clear steadfast 
eyes, the calm expression, grave and gentle, though perchance a little sad. This 
was only in repose : looking up, he saw his youthful visitor, and in another mo- 
ment he was at the door, greeting her with his brightest smile of welcome, which 
no one could draw forth like little Maud. Then together they went back into 
the study, where his manuscript (a monograph upon the Recent and Fossil Fora- 
minifera to which three years had been devoted) was lying on the table, a micro- 
scope beside it, and several slides and books scattered about in most admired dis- 
order. 

““Oh! how do the Foraminifera get on ?” Eagerly said she. 

* Tolerably, I think,” look at this! he said, adjusting the microscope for her 
inspection, and displaying the minuter organisms ofthe chalk. ‘ Beautiful, are 
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they not ? now if you can spare me the time, will you read my description, and 
tell me if you think it clear. Here is a seat.” 

She sat down where he indicated, in his own arm-chair of oak and crimson vel- 
vet, and leaning her elbow on,the table, her head upon her hand, began to read 
the fine cramped writing far too much in earnest in her endeavour to understand 
it, to have the least idea of the wistful looks with which Arthur Desmond was 
regarding her, bending over her chair, and watching the varying expressiou of the 
delicate features, puzzled and pleased, and thoughtful, and at length relaxing in a 
merry smile. “ I am very sorry,” she said, rising, and destroying the pretty picture 
which the group had made, “but I cannot understand one word. I may be 
stupid, but all these scientific words convey no definite ideato my mind. It does 
not matter,” she said, consolingly, seeing he looked grave. ‘“‘ It is not intended 
for a popular hand-book, is it? and scientific men will understand the terms.” 

‘*] should have liked you to have done so,” he answered. ‘‘ What a severe 
little critic you are : though it is not a popular hand-book, force lies in simplicity, 
you know.” 

“IT am forgetting my message,” said Maud, afraid of an abstract discussion, 
for which she was not ‘i’ the vein.” ‘‘ Papa has gone to Elcheston, and he 
wants a written answer to this note. I was not to be trusted with the mes- 
“~ Shall I wait for it? I will arrange your books and papers, if I may.” 

ith the same freedom and ease as if she were at home, she deftly set about 
her self-appointed task, restoring order with a magic touch, and giving to the 
grave old study the homelike air which man alone is powerless to effect. It 
never struck her there was something odd in these visits to a man who after all 
was not yet forty-five, and by no means the elderly gentleman she had once 
upon a time considered him. True, she never went without some cause, and the 
old roaming in at will had been abandoned, but it was instinctive feeling, and 
not a conscious thought. ‘Two years ago wild chimeric hopes were born in her, 
but there was nothing they could seize upon, and they were lulled into a calm. 
If the old peaceful life continued she would ask for nothing more. Fitting to 
and fro about the room, there was grace in every motion, and Desmond, when 
his note was finished, leant back and watched her. 

“JT shall miss you very much when you are gone to London,” he began. 

“I wish you would come, too,” she said. It was an old battle, and she 
and her father had fought hard, but he was obdurate : he went in autumn, but 
‘*the season” was a thing to be avoided. 

“<I cannot leave my work,” he said; “ but, all the same, it will be very dull 
for me without you, and no one will arrange my papers then. You have no 
idea of the loneliness of living quite alone.” 

“Tt must be dreadful. Why? I mean, aren’t you sorry—don’t you some- 
times wish that you had married ?” 

She saw her mistake ; on the impulse of the moment had she spoken, and as 
her words came back to her they stirred the current of that love which slowly, 
surely, day by day, in spite of all her efforts, was gaining ground into her 
heart. It was not re-assuring to find his equanimity was also shaken, and for ~ 
a while he did not trust himself to speak. 

** T will tell you why,” he answered, and his voice breaking on the silence 
seemed full of calm repression, as if he dared not say what he desired. ‘‘ Long 
ago, when I was a boy almost, I fell in lové with a pretty girl, and asked her 
to become my wife. She refused me, said she had not thought I was in 
earnest (you women are so fond of saying that), and a: few months later was 
married to a brother officer of mine. They are a very happy couple; I often 
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meet thew when I am in town, and she is always glad to see me. Don’t be 
shocked, Maud, or sorry; this is no tragedy, and it was over twenty years 
ago. Since then, until lately, I have never cared for anyone again. I thought 
all that was over, and the old romantic folly the only experience I should ever 
know. How was I to tell that a frank, beautiful young life would be growing 
up beside me, winning day by day what I did not know I had to give. For 
three long years without hope of return, I have loved one maiden only, and 
her name is Maud.” 7 

** But I do love you,” said Maud, pained and bewildered, yet dimly compre- 
hending, and with a wild ecstatic hope glowing at her heart. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered sadly. ‘‘Child, do not think I do not prize 
your innocent affection, because it will not quite content me. It is more precious 
to me than anything on earth, in spite of the mighty gulf existing between it 
and what I yearn for, the impassable barrier before which I can but stand 
gazing at the fair vista of what might have been had I been younger and more 
worthy of your love. Dear, forgive me; I never meant to tell you this ; it is 
a base return for all your sweetness thus to pain you, you who cannot bear that 
anything should suffer. I know not how you drew it from me.” 

. “But I do love you,” said Maud again, but very low ; her head was turned 
away to hide her blushes, but he caught the whisper, and he started from his 
seat, 


‘* What ! you love me. Oh, child, child, do you know what you are saying ? 
Is it possible that, after all these years of doubt and suffering, there should be 
joy at last? Is it possible that you could link your life with mine? What am 
I, a grave and lonely man, that you, so fair, so tender, should trust yourself to 
me? How can I tell that you will never repent ?” 

“Because I do love you,” said Maud, with confidence, for by this time his 
arm was round’her, and her golden curls were pillowed on his breast. 

“What will papa say ?”’ she said at length. 

“ My darling, I don’t know. Shall we ask him ?” 

“‘ Not yet,” she said ; ‘‘I am so happy.” 

‘“* And I,” he answered, ‘‘ Heaven, I thank thee that thou has sent a gift so 
precious to my keeping ; may I never be unworthy of the charge. If Jack had 
lived———,”’ but she interrupted. 

“Qh, no, no, no!” she answered vehemently. ‘‘ Nothing could ever have 
prevented this ; it is too perfect. I thought before one never was quite happy 

here.’ 

“I thought so, too—till now ;” and so they talked their happy, foolish talk till 
Maud said it was time to go. Desmond might come with her to the gate of 
their own garden, but she would rather tell her father quite alone. 

** Love in a cottage,” said Arthur, smiling, as they passed together through 
the porch. 

‘But such a pretty cottage,” she answered brightly, and, as a reward, he 
gathered one of the clustering dark-red roses, and held it out to her. 

“Oh, let me put it in your coat,” said she. 

‘I would rather have one you gathered,” he answered. ‘‘ You are always 
_ thinking of others. This is for you.” 

She took it and gazed tenderly at the lovely crimson petals, while tears of 
pure happiness gathered in her eyes; then, with a pretty, graceful gesture, she 
raised and kissed it, by this innocent, rapid movement removing all the latent 
doubt in Arthur’s mind. Yes, she loved him, if she even cared for the flower 
which he had touched. 
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“ My darling,” he said, “my own at last ;” and seemed reluctant to leave 
her at the garden gate, but.she insisted, though, as he moved away, she called 
him back in mischief. ‘‘ What about coming to London, now ?” she said, with 
laughing eyes. 

‘“*T couldn’t keep away,” he answered, fondly; and then, when she had 
watched him out of sight, she clasped her hands, and, looking upwards, mur- 
mured, “ Heaven ! I too thank thee that thou hast been so good to me, that thou 
hast granted me a love so priceless. Let this foretaste lead us both to thee.” 

Her father had#tome in; he was in the drawing-room, and, as she entered, 
he began, ‘‘ What a long time you have been! and what does Desmond say ?” 

Maud went softly round to the back of his chair, so that he might not see 
her face ; she put her hand about his neck, and laid her cheek against him, but 
the answer to this simple question seemed very hard to give—“ He says,” she 
faltered, ‘he says— Papa, I am so happy ; he has asked me to be his wife.” 

They were married on a lovely August day that very summer. Eversley 
declared there was no reason for delay ; Maud was cld enough, and so was 
Desniond—in truth, he thought him far too old. Married at an early age 
himself, his sympathies were all tor youthful lovers, and he could not divest 
himself of the conviction that he had a better right to Maud than Desmond 
had. The engagement was a mystery to him, he could not understand it ; but 
when she whispered in his ear her shy confession that this was why, if Jack 
had asked her, she must have said-him nay, he did his best to reconcile himself. 
to the disparity of years, and rejoice that she would not be takemfar away. 
** Cannot we all live together?” she had asked him, but neither of the others 
would consent, and though her father would not tell her so, he knew by the 
dcetor’s verdict that his loneliness, however great, would not be for long. 

It was as he thought. He died quite suddenly one snowy morning four 
years later, and was buried in the churchyard near, where Matted comes often 
with her children to look upon his grave. . She and her husband are living now 
at Eversley, and merry little voices and sturdy little footsteps resound along. 
the corridors where she and Jack have played together in the olden time. 
There is nothing her three boys like better than to gather round her, listening 
to her stories of those by-gone days, and if, as she sees the eager faces quiver, 
and feels the youthful hearts are glowing with the dream of future glory, a 
strange tremor comes across her, the old heroic spirit conquers, and she points 
her moral bravely—that it is better to die for queen and country than to live 
an idle, careless life, and that in this age of ease and faithlessness, England’s 
sons must guard her honour, not merely with the sword, but by their pure un- 
tarnished lives; they must be true and gentle, as well as ‘ swift and bold.” 
Jack Desmond knows the St. John motto; he will also be a soldier, and when 
the property is his, he intends to take the ancient name of Eversley, of Eversley. | 


Meanwhile, he is at Eton, whither his two brothers, Arthur and Harry, are 


soon to follow, and where their mother hopes they may outgrow that youthful 


craving for the sea which is the common lot of all couragedus boys. None of 


three have inherited their father’s scientific tastes, but thereds one tiny little 
daughter, a blue-eyed mite of six, who is seldom absent from his side, and of 
whom he secretly predicts great things. She often sits with him in his study, 
and he avers she never interrupts, but, if she would, Maudie could tell of huge 
volumes brought down to hunt for pictures, and not for reference, and of cral 
instruction in legendary lore and pathetic ballads not derived from antique 
sources. Maud regrets that they have not another daughter; she says it is so 


_ bad for a girl to grow up with only masculine society, but Arthur Desmond 
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thinks, and rightly, that the little one might have far to seek without findning 
lovelier type of womanhood than the one whom she calls mother. 

One day when she was thus lamenting he showed her a translation from the 
manuscript of an ancient Brahmin, which, as she observed, might have been 
written by a second Solomon, it is so like the Proverbs. ‘* Who is she that 
winneth the heart of man, that subdueth him to love, and reigneth in his 
breast? Lo! yonder she walketh, in maiden sweetness, with innocence in 
her mind and modesty on her cheek. On her tongue dwelleth music; the 
sweetness of honey floweth from her lips. Submission andpobedience are the 
lessons of her life, and peace and happiness are her reward. Happy were the 
man that should make her his wife; happy the child that shall call her 
mother. The troubles of her husband are alleviated by her counsels and 
sweetened by her endearments; he putteth his heart in her bosom and re- 
ceiveth comfort. Happy is the man that hath made her his wife; happy the 
child that calleth her mother.” 

‘One wants a companion picture of the man,” said Arthur. 

Maud turns from the window where she has been watching the children 
playing, and looks up in his face. ‘“‘I have not far to seek,” she answers ; 
and true it is that dear as are Jack’s tender care and Hal and Arthur’s rough 
impetuous caresses, sweet as is her winsome Maudie, there is one dearer, 
sweeter still; and as she turns away from them and gazes at her husband, 
there shines a deeper lovelight in her eyes when her own Arthur hovers near. 
She is very happy, and though, as she gees his silver hair, and thinks of the 
disparity of years between them, a great fear arises, she will still have his 
children to guard and pray for, and then comes the echo of Jack St. John’s 
words, “if not on earth, we meet again in Heaven.” 

Sleep on, brave, unselfish heart, in thy nameless soldier’s grave ; thou, least of 
all, would’st grudge to Maud her happiness ; thou who, to secure it, would’st 
have laid down thy life a living sacrifice. Years have rolled by since then, 
_ and many a summer sun and winter wind have passed o’er St. John’s resting 
place, where the strong right arm, the supple limbs, the agile form, have 
mouldered into dust, bnt whence the gentle spirit, we may humbly hope, has 
taken flight far, far above the blue, illimitable vault that gazes calmly down 
upon the Balaclava plain. 

ere is a race that is not to the swift, a battle that is not to the strong. 


E. C. 


PEKING AND THE CHINESE. 


EKING* is an ancient city, whose date we cannot fix. It was the resi- 
; dence of Kublai-Khan about the year 1264; and in the year 1421 was 
established as the capital city by Yung Lo, third emperor of the Ming dynasty, 
and has remained so since that time. 

It is in the midst of a wide alluvial plain, in the Northern part of the Em- 
pire, and not far from the “Great Wall,” which still stands. The city is 
enclosed by a wall, faced with large brick, sixty to seventy feet in height ; and 
is thirty to sixty feet wide at the top. From this wall you look down upon the 
great city—or cities—its houses, temples, and leafy gardens. Along the wall’ 
and at its angles are large and high towers, which are uped for barracks for the 
guards, who always watch over the city. 

It is divided into two parts, one the Tartar, or Manchu, the other the 
Chinese city. The Tartar city has three enclosures, one within the other, the 
centre of all being the Emperor’s city,—sometimes called ‘‘ The Forbidden City” 
—containing the imperial palaces and their surroundings. Here the roofs are 
covered with yellow porcelain, the colour of royalty, which glitter in the shining 
sun. Here is a vast assemblage of palaces, pavilions, porticoes, devoted to the 
Emperor and the ladies and attendants of the royal household. In the centre of 
the great flower-garden, in which grow a variety of trees, stands the palace of 
the Emperors. ‘he principal gate or entrance to this is called the gate of the 
Midday Sun, for through it walks the Emperor himself. 

A few words as to the present Emperor and his court: the Emperor is a boy 
of but twelve years, son of the second wife of the former Emperor; so that the 


first and second wives are now Empress dowagers, and equal in rank and power. | 


They are in a sort regents, having, however, but little absolute power. The Em- 
peror becomes of age at sixteen, when he assumes the power of royalty. ‘The 
Emperor’s name is Tsai-chun, which is never employed in speaking or writing of 
or tohim. The style of his reign is Tung-Chih, which is vsed with more 
reference to the Calendar than to the Emperor. During life he is only called 
“The Emperor.” At his death a special name will be given him, by which he 
will ever be spoken of officially. The name Tung-Chih means “ Union in the 
cause of law and order.” 

It is often supposed that an Emperor is absolute, that his will is law, that his 
smile opens Paradise, and his frown is death But this seems not to be 80, not 


even in China. If the Emperor proposes to issue a decree, to enact a law, it | 
' oust be written out ; then it is to be submitted to a secretary, or proper legal 


adviser, who, familiar with the laws and usages of China, pronounces for or 
against it. If he is adverse, it may be submitted to another jurisconsult; but 
unless the proposed decree is acceded to by another tribunal than the Emperor, 
it does not become a law. 


* For Pei, north, and King, capital. 
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At the head of the cabinet is now Prince Kung. He is a kind of prime 


minister, and really represents the government. Associated with him are three 
_ to five, who form a sort of Cabinet, and who, although not recognised by any 


Constitution, are the real advisers and rulers of China. The Grand Secretariat, 
however, is the highest legal official body, and is next to the Emperor. It is a body 
of six members—three of whom are Tartars and_three Chinese. They are, or 
were lately, as follows : 

Kwan-Wean 

Wo-Jin Tartars, or Manchus. 

Jui- Chang 

Kea-Chen 

Tsung-Kuoh Fan Chinese. 

Lo-Ping Chang 

‘* A person to be appointed to this post must have taken the highest literary 

degree at his outset in life. The members of the Grand Secretariat, as such, 
have little intermediate influence in affairs. Their chief duty isto receive all 
imperial decrees, see that the action taken on them is in accordance with the 
law of the land, and to forward them to their destination. 
* ‘Government action is taken either on the direct action of the Emperor or 
his immediate advisemg, or on memorials presented by the high authorities of 
the capital or provinces, In ordinary cases, the mode of procedure is as 
follows: the memorial is forwarded through a board of administration to the 
office of the Grand Council, where it is used and suggestions are made, or draft 
of a decree drawn up for action thereon. This is laid before the throne, and 
if approved, is sent to the Grand Secretariat to be copied and despatched.” 

A peculiar feature of the central government is a body of men who may be 
known as censors, “‘ Imperial reminders,” “ Eyes and Ears of the Emperor.’ 
They visit different portions of the Empire, either openly or secretly, to examine 
and report. They may, and often do, memorialise the government, censuring 
its own acts in most positive terms, and they do this with impunity. 

A brief extract from Williams’ ‘‘ Middle Kingdom ” will illustrate two things: 
first, the freedom of these censors ; and second, the fact that queens are prone to 
extravagance :— : 

“« They recommend, therefore, a reduction in the disbursements of the imperial 
establishment. Among the items mentioned by these oriental Joseph Humes, 
which they consider extravagant, are a lac of taels* (100,000) for flowers and 
rouge in the seraglio, and 120,000 in salaries for waiting-boys : two lacs were 
expended on the gardens of Yuenming, and almost half a million of taels upon 
the parks of Jehzho, while the salaries to officers and presents to women at 


Yuenming were over four lacs.” 


Saey! proposed to abolish these “foolish expenditures.” Very frank, 
indeed ! 

Let it be borne in mind that through all its history, through all wars and 
convulsions, even the deposing of Emperors, and the changing of dynasties, the 
laws and constitutions of China never change. They remain—a paternal 
despotism, founded upon the idea of the family, of which the Emperor is 


head. 


Of the private life of the Emperor and his Queens we can know but little, for 


_ but little is known even in China. Besides his city palaces, he has his country 


palaces among the hills some twelve or fifteen miles from the city, where, during 


* A taelis one dollar and three sevenths. 
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the intense heats of summer, he seeks the delights of coolness and verdure. One 
of these great palaces was rifled and burned by the English and French troops 
in their advance upon Peking in 1860. It was described as a luxurious and 
delicious retreat. ' 

The Button of the Mandarin or dignitary all have heard of, but so far I have 
seen nothing which defines it. It is a symbol of rank worn on the top of the 
cap, and is of nine varieties, expressing so many degrees of official distinction : 
1. the plain coral ; 2. the figured coral ; 3. the blue-transparent ; 4. the blue- 
dark ; 5. the white-transparent ; 6. the white-opaque ; 7. the plain gold; 8. the 
figured gold ; 9. the silver. é; 

. To Peking are gathered the taxes of the Empire, many of which are paid in 

kind, so that there exist within the walls vast granaries and storehouses for their 
reception. The land immediately surrounding the city is dry and unproductive, 
and it demands irrigation; so that most of the food-.is brought from a 
distance. 


Clustered around the imperial centre is another enclosure, sometimes called the 
“ Flag City,” or “‘ Imperial City,” where live the various princes and officials and 
their attendants. The colour of the roofs here is green. Gathered about them, 


too, is the vast army of the nation, estimated as counting in Peking nigh halt a. 


million of men. 

This Tartar city is separated from the Chinese city by a wall and gates, and con- 
tains about fifteen square miles. The Chinese city, also protected by walls, is some- 
what smaller, but more populous. : 

These Manchu-Chinese are large and fine-looking, and are said to be fair 
samples of this people. The complexion is very light yellow, and the ex- 
pression of the faces most intelligent. The mouth is, perhaps, the most ill-formed 
feature. Their manners are elegant, and they are said to be scholars in their 


own country. This naturally brings us to the most striking peculiarity of the — 


Chinese government and civilisation. It is this—that there is there no aristo-: 
cracy, no feudal system, as in Japan, but that offices of honour and trust are 
filled throughout the Empire by men who have distinguished themselves in the 
schools of the country, and have passed the rigid examination prescribed. We 
should admit that this is a {superior test to that of birth or favoritism, such as 
prevails in most Christian lands. Once in three years the students gather at 
Pekin from all parts of the empire, to undergo a careful and thorough examina- 
tion as to their claims for places of honour or profit. At the last examination 


some 12,000 students were examined, and as there are but few prizes, we may . 


imagine the fearful anxiety which may have filled their minds. Not until the 
morning of the day of examination does any examiner know what students he 
may have put in his hands ; thus every care is taken to guard against improper 
influences. In a great hall the students are assembled. In it are some 10,000 
small rooms or cells, each of which is to contain one student. Here for three 
days and two nights he remains, supplied only with paper, ink, and food, to write 
out his answers to the questions proposed. He must see no books, and have 
speech with no man. ‘The examination lasts for nine days, and but twice in 
that time is the student. allowed to go forth from the hall. Then all is ended, 
and in due time the themes are pronounced upon, and the positioh.of each man 
‘becomes, for the time, established. Most of the themes, it is said, pertain to the 
literature of the past, and to the topics of government. : ‘ 

The philosophy of the sages, as expressed in the ‘‘ Four Books,” is the word of 
wisdom which commends itself now to the Chinese mind, and has so commended 
itself for more than two thousand years. It is no subtle, hidden, abstruse mys- 
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tery, which few can or will understand and accept, but isso simple, so true, so 


wise, that no earnest and true spirit fails to accept it. Briefly it may be said to 
consist of rules for the conduct of life written down by. good and wise teacher ; 
rules based upon a consciousness of right, and’a heart in harmony with humanity. 
The man who first enunciated this philosophy of life to the Chinese was the man 
we call Confucius (Kung-fu-tze), born 551 B.c., died 479 B.c. He'was revered 
in his own lifetime as a wise man; he is so reverenced now—not as a god. He 
assumed no divine power, pretended to no supernatural light; but said to men, 
‘Stand by the old truths, the old virtues which have been from the beginning ; 
accept them, follow them!” He did not ery, ‘‘ Go forward !” but rather ‘* Look 
bacward, to see the divine truths which God made plain to our ancestors, and 
which he has indeed written in our own hearts.” 

: * * * * * 

Leaving Confucius, who belongs to the past, let us try to get a glimpse into the 
~ great city of Peking of to day. ; 

Broad streets, one hundred feet wide, run through the Chinese city at right 
angles, upon which are the great shops where the principal business is done. The 
houses are of but one story, built of grey brick ; and often plastered and coloured. 
Awnings and booths encroach upon the street, and much space is taken up by 
piles of goods, so arranged as to attract the eyes of the purchaser. Flags and 
streamers make ‘all gay, and tall posts and perpendicular signs are covered with 
extravagant praise of the goods which the merchant desires to sell. These great 
streets are thronged during the bnsy hours of morning and evening. They are 
not paved, and the side streets are narrow and neglected. Clouds of dust fill the 
air during a portion of the year, and particularly during the winter months, when 
not a drop of rain falls upon the light alluvial soil. Nor are the streets lighted, 
for after nightfall few persons go about. 

A police, armed with strong whips, endeavours, however, to preserve order and 

s thefts. The fat of sheep and the oil of seals suffice for lamps. Fuel is 
brought from the coal mines, thirty or forty miles, and on the backs of camels. 
These are most striking and picturesque, as they are seen in long strings of a 
hundred or more, making their way across the broad plain. Carriages like ours 
do not exist, but small covered carts, without springs, and drawn by mules, are 
to be hired in the streets, as also sedan-chairs. Comparatively few ladies are to 
be seen in the streets, for it is not ‘‘ proper” for a lady to be going about alone. 
The food shops are, as everywhere, most numerous, but the shops for clothing are 
most elegant and spacious. The materials for clothes are cottons, silk, crape, 
linen and woollen. But the woollen goods are mostly of Russian manufacture. | 
The shopkeepers are men. The tailorsare men, and they also make the clothes 
for women, except those made at home. : 

Rice and tea‘are the great articles of diet here, as inall China, but beef, mut- 
ton, pork and chickens, are considerably used, pork being the principal meat of 
the lower classes. 

Unlike our cities, Peking is rife with rural sounds, for geese, duckss, ' 
chickens, pigs, dogs, cats, and many kinds of birds are kept alive, and in 
cages for sale, and their various voices add considerably to the din of a great 
city. 

It is not uncommon to see various avocations carried on in the open street. 
The barber twangs his*tools” and prepares to plat the tails, shave the hrad, 
smooth the eyebrows, &c. &c. ; a cook under his bruad umbrella fries and stews 
to tickle the taste of some hungry Chinaman : a fortuneteller 1s ready to tell what 
he thinks you want to know; a medical man is not above giving you a dose in 
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the street for a quarter of a dollar; an itinerant bookseller will supply you with 

‘the “ Classics” or with a love-song for a few cash; and here, too, as elsewhere, *s 
Mg beggars ply their wretched trade, and so wear out their wretched q 

lives, 

A very considerable manufacture and trade goes on in lanterns, which are made 
of every conceivable pattern and price. They are often of the finest silk, and 4 
three or four feet high, exquisitely painted. and sometimes ornamented with .* 
moveable figures. The prices range from 200 dollars each to a few cents. They att 
are carried in the streets, and they are hung in the doors of houses. About the 
opening of the new year (February or January) is held a “Feast of Lanterns,” PP 
which is one of the gayest and most peculiar of their festivals. 

_ It must be known that all this vast population of a million and ahalfofhuman ~~ 
beings live upon the Court of the Emperor. The soil around Peking is a deeps 
alluvial loam, very fertile in itself, but owing to the scarcity of rain much irri- =§=_—- 

- gation is required. With all the drawbacks of climate, most excellént vegetables -~"" 
of all kinds are produced in great abundance all round Peking, and farmers raise = 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, and other grain in proportion, such as bar- 
ley, millet, maize, buckwheat, &c.; but a large proportion of the food comes from 
@ distance. Neither is there any commerce, nor are there any but small manu- 
factures. The food and the goods are brought in from the more productive 
he of China, and they are paid for by the proceeds of the taxes which centre 

ere. 3 

It is impossible that there should not at times be great suffering among 
poor and degraded ; after a long and cold winter, it is not uncommon that men 
perish of wadt, and now and then the body of one who has perished thus miser- 
ably may be seen in the open street. The Government attempts to alleviate this - 
suffering by the issuing of food and clothing, but remembering that opium and ‘ 
samshoo (a kind of rum) vitiate these people too, we find that the recipients of 
pes aid do exchange their comforts for the delirium of intoxication, and 

-thus perish. 

I have been curious to know how far opium is used in Peking, and 
find the estimate of some members of the Embassy puts it at one third of the © 
population. There are about one hundred opium shops in the whole city, where 
asmoke can be had; but its more common use is at home, and in small quanti- 
ties. Few, they say, use it to excess, but inall casesit is pernicious, and the 
habit once formed, it is almost impossible to resist it. Intoxicating drinks are 
made from millet and from rice, but Mr. Secretary Brown states that in the | 
whole period of his stay in Peking, he does not recall a drunken man in the 
streets ; and that brawling and fighting are never witnessed. Tobacco,toois 
smoked as with us. sa. | 
I would like to impress it upon our people, men and women too, that in China, 
where one may suppose they know something about tea, they drink it very weak, 
@ mere infusion sometimes made in the cup ; so that they drink the spirit or soul 
of the plant, we the dross or coarser part. 
Asking one of the most intelligent of the embassy about the most thriving 
occupations of Peking, I was told that pawnbroking and banking were among 
them. Pawnbrokers are rich men—that does not seem to indicate a good state 
of society, but the reverse. Bankers may and do issue paper-money, which is in 
common use, redeemable, of course in coin or’ilvér®” “Cash,” the brass coin of 
China, is used in small transactions, and Mexican dollars are also acceptable ; 
though most of the 


) 
that» mostanteresting matter, seems not to be regulated by law, 
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rather by custom. Silk isa favourite wear for menas well as for women: and 
the fashion of garments changes but: little from year to year. The sleeve may 
be wider or narrower, the skirt longer or shorter, but the violent transformations 
invented in Paris, do not prevail in Peking. There is no Palais Royal in that 
city, and women do not astonish the world with clothes in their Bois de Boulogne, 
as they do in Paris. Silk, that most beautiful of fabrics, is an invention of the 
Chinese, and from them has spread over the world, until now France rivals and 
excels them in its production. 

There are many bookshops in Peking, and many books are sold, mostly the 
“Classics” of their sages, of course; but books of poetry and novels also are 
much sold and read. One of the embassy gave me these three names as their 
most distinguished poets—Li-Puh, Too-Foo, Wang-Wee, aud when I asked if 
they wrote of love, he shook his head, ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘poems about love are 
not written or read by good people, only by the bad.” I gathered that these 
poets wrote of the moral sentiments and of rural scenes. No newspapers exist, 
and the Peking Gazette is only printed to give forth the decrees of the Emperor 
and the news of the Government. But the larger portion of the men are abla 
to read and write, and schools are very common, though they seem not to. be e 
governmental system. Of the thousands of unsuccessful students, many take to 
teaching as a profession. A school-room may be under a shed or an awning, and 
all the furniture needed is a bench and desk for the scholar, and a seat for the 
master ; a good bamboo stick or whip is indispensable. In one corner of this 
most primitive school-room will be found a tablet dedicated to Confucius and the 
god of letters. The ordinary pay is half a dollar to a dollar a month for each 
scholar, though in some of the more select schools it is of course higher. The 
“ Book of Rites ” contains elaborate and full directions for bringing up and edu- 
cating children, and great pains seems to be given to these. Nurses and gover- 
nesses must be “ mild, affectionate, cheerful, kind, dignified, reserved, and 


careful in their conversation.” It is quite clear that the kind of nurses we 


entrust our children te would not do in Peking. Children must attend carefully 


to good manners. They must be attentive, kind, and respectful to their parents © 


and relatives,and indeed to all they come in contact with—must be careful of 
their persons and clothes, and must reverence Confucius and the higher powers. 
Itis to be feared that many of our children would not be acceptable in China. 
The great end of education among the ancient Chinese—and it is much so to-day, 
was not to fill the head, “* but to discipline the heart, and purify the affections.” 
Our plan is rather the reverse of this. While, therefore, we have worse man- 
ners, and ruder natures, we know more, and dare more, and do more. 

Much nonsense and many lies have been written about the Chinese, among 
them one that their etiquette is most elaborate and absurd, that the smallest thing 
cannot be done without bowings and backings and ridiculous genuflexions. The 


truth is, that the Chinese are a well-bred and sensible people, and behave as. 


such ; that the manners of a Chinese gentleman are much like those of a well- 
' bred man any and everywhere. A few other fables of this sort may be disposed 
of here. ‘“ Rats,” we have from childhood read, “are an article of food in 
China;” they are so in cases of distress and starvation, not otherwise. ‘Female 
children are commonly put to death.” This is not true anywhere, as a rule, and 
if true at all, it is only in some out-of-the-way and benighted district. ‘‘ Wor- 
shipping idols prevails in China.” ‘This is denied by the Chinese, .they say the 
idol or image is only a reminder of the God or Spirit, just as our cross is a me- 
morial of the Saviour ; Applet way and no other. No one believes the image is 
a god,or can do any work of a god. So much for these libels, or travellers’ 
stories, which no fair-minded travellers now credit. 


| 
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How do they marry in China? and what is the position of woman? These 
vital and interesting questions are answered in this way: Matches are made by 
the parents of the parties, not by the parties themselves. ‘‘ Making love,” as we 
call it, therefore, is not a fine art in Peking. Children are sometimes betrothed 
at a very early age. There are cases where brokers or go-betweens are made 
use of, and marriage is the result. The rule is one wife, and she is the legal wife, 
and presides over the household. But other wives are permitted, which may be 
termed illegal or left-handed ; these rarely exceed one in number, but sometimes 


are two or three. It is not highly reputable, and is excused when the first wife 


proves barren. The great desire of every Chinese is to have children to sweep 
his grave, and venerate his memory. The children of the second wives, however, 
are legal, and have precisely the same rights as those of the first. These 
second wives are sometimes bought for money, and are sometimes taken out 

of the public houses of courtesans; when their beauty or charms have fas- 

cinated a man. The sons who marry bring the wives to the father’s house, 
where they have their own rooms, but make one household. It is understood 
that women do not quarrel in Pekin, but the fact needs verification. Most 
women do not read, nor is promiscuous visiting allowed. They go out attended 
by their sons, or by some male relative. Nor do they go to the theatres with their 
husbands ; but they may and do have special entertainments. Accomplishments, 
such as dancing and singing, being some of the arts of public women, it is not re- 
putable for ladies to do these things. They use white and red paint on their 
faces freely, which does not improve them in the eyes of Europeans. These 
women are said to be amiable, cheerful, and industrious ; such virtues their edu- 
cation requires, and such their habits of life seem to produce. 

Small feet are still the fashion to some extent among the old Chinese of the 
upper classes : but not at all among the Manchus, who are really the highest 
race. There is a distinction between the two races, but they are gradually be- 
coming merged into one, and may be expected to lose their identity, now that 
the outside flood is to flowin upon them. Some book-education is provided for 
women, and books are prepared for their use, bnt in the words of Lau-Chau, 
one of their leading writers, ‘“‘ The education of a woman and that of a man are 
very dissimilar,” &c. Woman’s influence is according to her moral character. 
** First, concerning obedience to her husband and to his parents. If unmarried, 
she has duties towards her parents, and to the wives of her elder brothers ; if a 
principal wife, a woman must- have no jealous feelings; ifin straitened circum- 

Gnces, she must be contented with her lot ; if rich and honourable, she must 
avoid extravagance and haughtiness. These teach her in time of trouble how to 
maintain her purity, how to give importance to right principles, how to observe 
widowhood, and how to avenge the murder of a relative. Is she a mother, let 
her teach her children ; is she a stepmother, let her love and cherish her hus- 
band’s children ; is her rank in life high, let her be condescending to her inferiors ; 
let her wholly discard all sorcerers, superstitious nuns, and witches; in a word, 
let her adhere to propriety, and avoid vice.” : 

“ Rearing the silk-worm and working cloth are the most important of the em- 
ployments of a female ; preparing and serving up the food for the household, and 
setting in order the sacrifices, follow next, each of which must be attended to ; 
after them study and learning can fill up the time.” 

All of this, it is expected, will be changed with the introduction of occidental 
civilisation, &c. We read, “When the glorious sun of modern civilization, 
tke full effulgence of knowledge, the benignant influence of machinery, shall pene- 
trate China, then its darkness shall vanish, and peate and love shall abound.” 

; 


| 
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We read such things as this, and it is even said there are some who believe them. 
Is it possible ? 

Vice and crime exist in Peking as with us ; peahaps not more, though in the 
rural districts, if we can believe travellers, there is more outright robbery. 
The great vice of the people of Peking is the use of opium. It vitiates character 
and undermines life. We have no means of knowing whether its use is or is not 
on the increase; but it is certain that all good Chinese deprecate it as an un- 
mixed evil aud pray for its extinction. But “free trade” demands that it shal, 
be convenient to the consumer, and free trade is with some a kind of religion 
Theft or robbery is the most common crime, and, except in extreme cases, - 
punished by whipping. Death is the punishment of murder, robbing graves, rob- 
bing the Emperor, &c. It is of three kinds: first, and most ignominious, is ‘ the 
cutting in ten thousand pieces,” or hacking to pieces slowly ; second, is decapitation 
with the sword ; and third, is strangulation. In Peking this takes place in the broad. 
street of the Chinese city, in the presence ot the whole people ; and in the autumn , 
when there is a kind of jail-delivery, a large number suffer. Mr. Secretary Brown 
states, that he sawsome fifteen suffer the two last punishmenis, the first being very 
rare. The executioners, who are a part of the machinery of justice, and are not dis- 
reputable, were talking freely with those near them. A vast concourse of orderly, 
grave people filled the street: there was no shouting, no pushing, no oaths, no 
drunkenness. It ways a sad, serious, dreadful time. Most of the condemned, 
either from long confinement or from being drugged or drunken, seemed but half 
conscious of their doom. Those to be decapitated bowed their heads, when a 
single blow of asharp sword ended their lives. The strangulation was performed 
by a small cord being placed around the neck, which with a quick twist with a 
wooden stick ended them. It was nota sight to witness twice. 


The justices or magistrates act as examiners as well as judges, Lawyers have 3 


not been invented by the Chinese mind. . The magistrates are assisted by secre- 
taries—a kind of notary—who from long study and experience are versed in the 
laws and usages, and who can give any information needed. The magistrate 
hears both sides, he questions, he decides; and it issaid that much bribery is 
practised, and but little justice got. 

A few words upon the religion of this vast people—which we propose to change 
—may well end this brief paper. The ancient religion of the nation seems to have 
been an adoration of the powers of nature, and it would seem to have been one 
inspired by a spirit of love rather than of slavish fear. But its vital life had died 
out, when Confucius appeared to revive and prolong it. Confucianism may now 
be called the state religion, that most practised by the emperors and the higher 
classes. It is a kind of mild rationalism, and is not aggressive. 

The reverence or worship of ancestors can hardly be called a religion, though 
it is like one in that it is observed with certain rites. Tablets in honour of the 
dead are set up in every house over a sort of family altar; and at certain times 
flowers are offered and paper-money is burned at these shrines. The graves of 
the departed are also visited and carefully kept. These graves are everywhere, 
all over China, in the middle of fields, and the highways and byways. ‘‘ China 
is a great graveyard,” said Secretary Brown. Why do you burn paper-money ? 
I askedof Mr Fung. ‘ We believe in another life in a kind of Hades, where: 
our dead now are ; and we believe they want money there as we do here, and 
so we burn it, and it ascends in smoke.” This money is not the actual money fo 
trade, but it is prepared and sold for this special purpose. 

Two other sects prevail in Peking, that of Taou an?wnat of dha. 

The religion of Taou (supreme reason) dat - boi-n 604 B.c 
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It teaches, or once taught—for it seems greatly to have degenerated—the exist- 
ence ofa spiritual world, spirit-agency, and a migration of souls. The priests of 
Taou have temples where they live, but many of them wander about, living as 
they can by the sale of charms, and are looked upon by the Confucians as a sort 
of cheats. 

The Buddhists prevail most largely, have a distinct and defined belief or 
theology, a consecrated priesthood, and many and extensive temples. There is 
no weekly day of worship, but at certain times and seasons great and imposing 
festivals are held, which furnish times for relaxation and devotion ; of these the 
most important is in the spring, at the beginning of their year. A Chinese map 
indicates forty-seven temples in the Tartar city, and seventy in the Chinese city. 
Some of these are large and highly embellished, and are surrounded with exten- 
sive grounds. The most conspicuous are “ The Altar of Heaven,” “The 
Temple of the Moon,” ‘ The Temple of the Earth,” and “ The Temple of Agri- 
culture.’ Near this last is a portion of ground set apart for the annual plough- | 
_ ing of the Emperor and his highest ministers, who thus express their profound 

admiration for the labours of the farmer, and their wish to propitiate the fruitful 
god. Among the hills, some fourteen miles from the city, is the great Buddhist 
temple of ‘‘ The Blue Cloud ;” where during the heats of summer many stran- 
gers and citizens resort to cool rooms, verdure, and shaded walks. 

The priests appear not to be or to have been politicians, and the utmost tole- 
ration of sects has seemed to prevail throughout the history of this most ancient 
and wonderful people. The persecutions of Christians will most likely be found 
to have been the result of other than religious jealousy. 

The story of Christianity in China has never been written, perhaps cannot be. 
But the little we know is curious and interesting. It would seem that as early 
as the sixth century the Nestorians, spreading out from Syria, preached the 
“illustrious religion ” in China, and made converts. But in the year 877 a 
fierce rebellion broke out, and Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans were 
slaughtered with the inhabitants, and no more was heard of Nestorian Christianity. 
Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, mentions incidentally the presence of 
Christians in Peking. But in this century a vigorous effort was made by the 
Roman Church to extend Christianity into the East, and John, of Monte-Cor- 
vino, appeared in Peking, the first Christian missionary. He had full liberty 
of preaching allowed him, and he met with such success that it seemed as if the 
new religion had got a firm root in China. But in the fourteeth century the 
Mongo! was driven out, and all that it had favoured was expelled. Christianity 
again disappeared. It had left no seed. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- | 
tury the Portuguese reached the shores of China around the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the Spaniards followed, then then Dutch, then the English ; but none of them 
carried Christianity as part of their cargoes. 

St. Francis Xavier, the friend of Loyola, and the great missionary to the In- 
dies and Japan, died upon the borders of China in the year 1552; and the 

- Jesuit Ricci succeeded in entering the kingdom in 1580, and at last reached 
Peking (1601), where he established missions, which, for some two hundred . 
years, were allowed to labour,* and with much success, interrupted by various 
prohibitions and some quarrels, until on the death of the Emperor Kang-hi, in 
1722, prohibition and persecution brought all to a disastrous end. The Catho- 
lic missionaries kept a feeble hold in Peking, sometimes meeting with a little 
favour, until in 1820 the new Emperor drove out the last of the Jesuits. A — 


* Ricci died in Peking, in 1610. 
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Protestant missionary, Morrison, reached the shores of China in 1807, and set 
to work to translate the Bible for the Chinese, and it is now to be read by them 

in their own tongue. The success so far of the Christian missionaries has not 

been very encouraging. The good they might have done has been annihilated 

by the vices and excesses of those traders and sailors who were nominally Chris- 

tians. Yet it would seem the churches do not relax their labours, and the last~ 
advices from Peking are to this effect :— . 

‘* A letter in the Paris ‘ Moniteur ’ states that a magnificent cathedral was 
inaugurated at Peking on the Ist of January, and that a solemn Mass was 
there performed by the Bishop, Mgr. Mouly, in the presence of the diplomatic 
corps, the Chinese authorities, and the pupils of the schools. The metropoli- 
tan church at Canton is approaching completion. Mr. Medhurst, Britannic 
Consul, laid the first stone of an Anglican church at Kin-Kiang on the 25th cf 
January. Religious temples appertaining to the different sects are being erected 
in close proximity to each other; Protestants, Catholics, Anglicans, Greek 
Schisyatics, Buddhists, Mahometans, disciples of Confucius, live side by side, 
with a perfectly good understanding between them. Free worship is so tho- 
roughly rooted in the habits and manners of the people, that even the Jesuits 
dare not show themselves to be intolerant.” 
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A TRIP TO DAHOMEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


fs OW this is what I call jolly ! I don’t wonder a bit that the poets are for 
ever singing of sailing on a summer sea. It’s the true ‘dolce far niente” 
my boy.” 

This was what the doctor said as we were running down the West African 
coast about midday in the month of June, with a splendid bit of wind out of the 
westward. All day we had been bowling away, close-hauled, with every ray of 
canvas out, making about twelve knots an hour. Our hammocks were swung 
upon deck, under the shade of a great awning, and there we rocked and talked, 
slept and drank our claret ; I, to the utter disgust of the doctor, mingling my 
claret with short pulls at a flask of diluted palm wine that hung beside me. 

“ Yes,” was my response, “if you make a sure thing of that same summer sea 
fora permanent engagement. But for my part, Doc, while the thing is going 
on, I must confess I don’t see much poetry in a blow like that of Tuesday last. 
It’s all very fine to poetise on when over, but confoundedly earnest while in pro- 

ess.” 

HS Pooh !? was his contemptuous answer. ‘‘ When I was down the coast in 

“ Now Doc, I protest! Didn’t we make a bargain that no more hard stories 
were to be told after we hauled out of the Freetown harbour ?” 

The doctor clapped the claret bottle to his mouth with a long grunt, and was 
silent. I had no direct wish to break off his story, but the truth was, that on 
the previous Tuesday night, when we were all in serious doubt whether the 
good brig Maria would weather out the effects of a tremendous norther, the doc-- 


tor did not come up to the mark asa first-class seaman. Of his medical skill! 


and his good honest heart I never had doubts, but of his courage there were 
sad misgivings. On the night in question there was good reason for fear, and FE 
liked very little to hear afterwards its perils underrated. Our skipper, with 


twenty years’ experience on the coast, and a strong suspicion of having once been — 


a slaver, declared it the heaviest blow he had ever seen. Without an inch of 
canvas spread we went plunging on through a sea white with foam at a rate that 
would have put an express-train to shame. Sometimes I thought we were not 
on the sea, but going through it direct, perhaps to come out on the other side, 
where the fine weather was. I had good reason for this hypothesis, from the fact 
of our diving bodily into a great mass of foam, and rising, with a long, shivering 
moan, divested of everything that lay loose upon decks, It was my first experi- 
ence on the West African coast, and it was a baptism that I am confident will 
never be forgotten. 

The brig Maria was a staunch craft, of three hundred and sixty tons, and was 
cleared for Sierra Leone or a market on the West Coast. It was not under the 
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expectation of a market that I had taken the vessel into Sierra Leone—or Free- 
town, as it would be more proper to call it—but simply that we might water and 
take in whatever might be necessary for the down trip. Our leading point was 
trade at the stations along the Gold Coast—to pick up, in exchange for our cargo 
of rum, tobacco, fancy goods, gunpowder, muskets, all the ivory, palm oil, hides, 
gold, and other knick-knacks, exclusive of “ niggers,” that could be had. Be it 
known that we were lawful traders—commodities that are generally supposed to 
be scarce on that West Coast. 

. Our good brig carried rather a mixed assortment of people, as well as a mixed 
cargo. Not to be modest, there was, firstly, myself, by my own impudence and 
the grace of the owners supercargo of the brig. 

Next in the list came the doctor, a good-natured, boasting Englishman, who 
by some strange taste made one of our party without any definite duty or purpose. 
I had often questioned the dector as to his motive in embarking on so singular a 
trip as the present, but my questions, though answered freely, always ended in 
one response, that ‘‘ he had come aboard.” The simple fact was, that the doctor 
had more money than he had time to spend it in, and was consequently blasé. 
He had been on the coast many years before, when a younger man, as surgeon on 
board of one of Uncle Sam’s ships, and having suffered from fever and various 
other mishaps which ought to have kept any other man away for life, he had re- 
turned to the only place where he believed he could get upa sensation. 

Next on the list came the captain—a tall, wiry, slab-sided American, totally 
impervious to all weather and equally cool under all circumstances. I am confi- 
dent that Captain Jonas Cook, had he been present at the earthquake of Lisbon, 
would have taken up a position, chewed tobacco and made an accurate calcula- 
tion, toa hair, what price he could afford to pay for the ruins that he might make 
a safe speculation on them. I have heard many men swear in my lifetime, but I 
confess that I never heard the rival of Captain Jonas’'Cook. He did not swear 
from anger. There was no flush upon his face or frown upon his brow. He 
swore as a flowery political orator would address a crowd. ‘There is not an 
oath that ever wasinvented, in all the languages under the sun, that Captain 
Jonas was not familiar with. He could swear at every man in his own tongue, 
and with a volubility that put all answer at defiance.. They did say in the fore- 
castle that the captain swore at a mark a hundred yards off, and hit it every 
time. Outside ofthis our skipper was a good fellow, and quite as ready to join us 
in a drink as anybody, so long as the liquor was not his own. : 

Then our mate. He insisted on being called “‘ first officer” and ‘ Mr. Evans.” 
Evans was a Londoner, with a strong cockney twang and something of a stutter, 
which made it oftentimes a matter of painful uncertainty whether he would get 
his order out before it was executed. The men understood this failing so well 
that’it was always a matter of peculiar pride with them when by the exercise 
of their powers of perception they could anticipate his commands, as thereby 

‘they excited Mr. Evans to the highest pitch of frenzy, sending him dancing about 
the deck with his cheeks puffed like a great scarlet bladder. When at last the 
words did come, they came like an avalanche, tumbling one over the other and 
bearing everything before them. On the whole, Mr. Evans was rather a favour- 
ite, especially when in a state of repose. : 

There was no one among the crew of a marked character or worthy of notice, 
with the exception of a Krooman we had taken in at Freetown, who had attached 
himself especially to me, and watched with a quick and jealous eye my every 
movement, that he might anticipate my wants. Accoo was a bright, lively boy; 
who, according to his own account, had been engaged in a little of everything. 
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He had been up the coast on slave-stealing expeditions, and he had helped ship 
the living cargoes by canoe through the everlasting surf that extends all along 
the Gold Coast. Accoo, as I afterwards had occasion to test, was a proficient, 
even among his skilful countrymen, in this accomplishment. The frail canoe, 
made from a few shreds of bark and reeds, seem stoo light to bear even the weight 
of the one man who propels it. The Kroos, with the same confidence that a 
boatman would feel plying upon a placid lake, send their tiny craft flying into 
the boiling surf. If it chances to upset, this is looked on as a matter of course : 
the black head is seen en about amid the white foam for.a few moments, and 
then, quick as lightinng, the canoe is righted, the Krooman springs to his place, 
and away he goes. 

Accoo was rather a talented specimen of his race. He spoke English with | 
- tolerable correctness, to say nothing of two or three ofthe dialects of the country, _ 

and informed me, with some pride, that though his name at home was Accoo, he 
had received a new name since, and was now known to all the traders coming _ 
on the coast as the ‘“‘Dukey Wellington,” which name, he begged me, if it was 
not too much trouble, to call him by. I compromised this matter with Mr. Accoo — 
by ing to recognize him from that time forward as ‘‘ The Duke.” 

e had one passenger, a Londoner, whom we had picked up at Freetown, and . 
to whose presence the public will, please lay all the blame of this record. This 
gentleman came on board bearing the patronymic of Brown, but before we had 
got well out of the harbour our New Hampshire captain had by some means, 

own only to New Hampshire men, found out, as part of the history of Mr. 
Brown, that he had once, during a prolonged residence in some of the rural 
districts of Great Britian, held the office of major in a volunteer corps. The 
result of this inquiry was, that Mr. Brown soon lost his name, and rather to his 
own satisfaction, was rechristened “ Major.” In this instance it is my firm belief 
that Mr. Brown endorsed the American fashion of a handle to the name. 
The major, I have said, is blamable for this record. Let me explain how. 
He was bound on some mission to the King of Dahomey. What that missior 
was, to the end of our career in company, I was never able to discover. I 
only knew that Mr. Brown had applied, while we lay at Sierra Leone, for a 
passage on board the brig to the nearest landing-place to the River Lagos. I 
stated to him the difficulty, which was that; being ona trading voyage, the de- 
‘lay might be very great before we reached that point. Mr. Brown did not 
care. He had been two months at Freetown waiting for a proper chance, and he 
would go, taking the risks of delay ; and accordingly Mr. Brown came on board, 
bag and baggage—the latter a pretty heavy lot. 
Our passenger made no secret of his destination, but not even to the captain’s in- 
quisition would he impart the nature of his errand. Whether it was to demand ~ 
the hand of the young princess for one of the European scions of royalty, or to 
negotiate a secret treaty for the reopining of the slave trade, it was alike wrapped ° 
in impenetrable mystery. The major, like a good fellow as he was, told all that 
should have satisfied our curiosity, displayed the presents he was carrying fo His 
Majesty, and ended, before he had been on board three days, by inviting us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to accompany him to the capital of the kingdom, the 
city of Abomey, a place which the major had once visited, and which he described 
as a city of superior attractions and fifty thousand people. On my part the invita- 
tion was accepted without hesitation. The doctor was not so rapid. He could 
not altogether make up his mind to penetrate a hundred and fifty miles into the - 
interior without an assurance of something stimulating. I believe it was not until 
the major had related that he was once present when His Majesty had got up - 
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a grand battue and slaughtered some two hundred of his subjects, that the 
doctor consented to go. 

That evening the captain took me confidentially into his state-room, and after - 
producing a bottle of Jamaica—the first chance I had yet got at his “ stores” 
—asked whether I was in earnest in my resolution ; and on my declaring my- 
self immovable on that point, be held in terrorem over me all the bugbears 
his imagination could suggest. Not the least of these was the probability of 
fever, coupled with the certainty of death if I should fall sick in the upper 
country. The next was the chance of falling into the hands of some of the 
bush tribes, who would hold me for ransom ; and last, that far-off terror of th e 
mariner who is entrusted with the wealth of another, ‘‘ the owners.” It was 
all of no use: I had determined whenever the brig reached the Bight of Benin 
to run as far into the river Lagos as possible, and there to let her remain while 
I went up to call on the king, taking with me the captain and doctor for com- 
pany. From this arrangement the skipper dissented with a terrible horn of 
Jamaica, and a string of oaths that must have made the forecastle men jump if 
they heard but the echo. 

This was the state of things on that same June morning as we swung in our 
hammocks, the Maria rolling through the water at a stunning pace. We had all 
begun to feel the lassitude of the coast, though up to this time there had not 
been any excessive heat, such as we knew was coming and afterward expe- 
rienced to our heart’s content. The greatest heat we had felt so far was while 
lying at Freetown, when the thermometer stood at 110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Now we had the fresh western breeze, and nothing to complain of. Occasion- — 
ally we ran in until the long line of white sandy shore was in view, here and 
there broken by some scorched, fierce gray rocks. We never came. within 
sight of shore that Kroomen did not spring as it were from the very hollow of 
the wave. They were everywhere. In those little paper nut-shells they came, 
even when the shore-line was down upon the horizon, bringing us fish and 


yams, fruit andgame. While the brig was tearing through the water ina way 


that would effectually have dismayed any other boatman from attempting com- 
munication, the shout of the Krooman would be heard, the Duke, with an 
alacrity beyond description, would have a line, which he kept in constant readi- 
ness, aboard the little craft, and in less time than I have taken to tell it, his 
countryman would be on deck, chatting away, and giving as much news in five 
minutes as the fifteenth edition of an evening paper. A bottle of rum, a roll of 
tobacco or a bit of white cotton cloth would send the adventurer away happy, 
leaving behind him as many fish or yams as were needed for all on board for 
ssa day. Small recompense was his for so great an apparent labour and 
peril. 
Few and far between were the sails flitting across our path for the first few 
days out from Freetown, but as we crept farther south they came faster. The 
trader, going steadily on her way, saw the American, English and French men- 
of-war bearing down on every sail that passed, and scanning it carefully over, or 
perhaps following for days in its track. Then there was the rakish-looking craft, 
with a quiet, sleepy, creepy air, always running off with her best foot foremost, 
or lounging lazily about, as though she had just come upon the coast to idle 
away a month or two, and behaving as innocently as possible. 

There is something rather amusing in the actions of the different vessels upon 
the coast. First, the eager, prying way of the cruisers. ‘Then the sneaking, 
guilty look of those lean, long-legged schooners—the first on the continued watch | 
for slaves, the last equally on the watch to ship a cargo and be off. 
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But I am going to see the king, and have no right to linger by the way. For- 
tune, I think, favoured me this time, for at each station we called along the 
coast nothing was scarcer than the very commodities we sought. Here and there 
we would pick up a little lot of ivory. a few ounces of gold, a few barrels of 
palm oil, or other trifles, but everyone bade me keep on, and assured me that 
the farther I got down the better would be my chance. With these assurances 
we kept on until, one Sabbath morning in July, we cast anchor at the mouth of 
the Lagos River, a spot once famed as the principal lurking-place of the slaver. 
In these days, when no civilised nation recognises the slave-trade, and England 
and America have done their best by treaty and otherwise to break up all chance 
of its perpetuation on the coast, it may easily be supposed that the old system, © 
so openly followed, of a trader building his barracoons and factories on the shore, 
has been done away with. At one time, not so very far distant but it is yet in 
the memory of young men, the slave-trader who had reached any point of pros- 
perity would sometimes have a thousand negroes at one time in barracoons— 
whieh are simply large huts and sheds surrounded by a high fence—awaiting 
_ shipment. Now, whatever is done in the traffic is done direct from the interior : 
the negroes are brought by rapid marches to the coast, the vessel that is to re- _ 
ceive them lies well off shore, and the cargo is shipped by the aid of the Kroo- 
men and by small feluccas. Whatever is done. must be executed with great 
rapidity and on an unguarded part of the coast by night. ; 

The day on which we cast anchor at the mouth of the Lagos was one of in- 
tense heat. Everything was scorched and burned. The pitch from the seams 
in the decks was bubbling and boiling up, and the very planks seemed to sink 
uuder the rays of the sun. The thermometer stood at one hundred and thirty- 
two in the coolest. and shadiest spot on deck, and all hands, having rigged 
shelter, each for himself or in groups, lay dozing the day away. Labour durin 
the hot hours is unthougit of. From nine in the morning until four in the af- 
ternoon there is nothing but stagnation. Even the natives succumb to the influ- 
ence, so that it would be strange if the white man did not. He sleeps and 
vegetates. He yields himself willingly to the great absorbing power of the phy- 
sical nature around him, the lazy insouciance of everything, He sees the great 
wealth of'tropical vegetation: he sees the crowds 6f apparently happy people 
living without labour, having no care for the future, and no want beyond what 
Nature supplies at every step, except those wants which ‘they have been pay 9 
by the Europeans. The native craves rum and tobacco, and to obtain these he 
will work, an indolent, lounging work, just as long as is necessary to make palm 
oil, to gather a little grain-gold from the streams, or any other occupation that 
does not require too much exertion. These he will bring to the factory or sta- 
tion and exchange for stimulants or for a bit of cotton cloth, a musket or gun- 
powder. The day has gone by when he can be brought to exchange his valuable 
commodities for whatever the trader pleases to give him. He has learned to 
know the value of the article he offers, and that value he will have or he will go © 
elsewhere to those who wiil give it. | 

It is sheer folly to talk about the American or European doing anything toward 
bettering the condition of the negro race. White men do not go to Africa from 
any philanthrophic motive. If we except those self-sacrificing men, the mission- 
aries, they all yo to make money, and make it they must in the shortest possible 
time. Men go, but they do not take their wives and children. There is only 
the society of men with men, or the demoralising mixture with the natives. A 
very few months and they yield to the enervating luxuriance of the climate. . 
They feel no incentive to exertion. Fever perhaps breaks down the animal 
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forces, and the white man falls naturally into the mere vegetable; he eats, he 
drinks ard sleeps, losing all interest in the outside world, except as it acts upom 
his personal comfort. 

The first act ofthe major on dropping anchor was to get ashore and send two 
of the fleetest runners the country could produce to the king, announcing his 
arrival. This act convinced me that his Majesty at some past time had known 
something of the major. There was a confidence in all that gentleman’s move- 
ments which showed he knew his position, and felt that the king was looking 
out for him and would be glad to see him. ‘These runners were pledged to 
reach Abomey in six days or sooner, and might be expected to return before we 
set out. 

Twelve days flew by before circumstances allowed our little party to think of 
their journey. The first drawback was commercial. There were ivory, gold, 
hides and beeswax at the factories near, and it was but policy, in the scarcity of 
these articles at other places, to secure all that could be got. To this end I 
sent out my brokers, and in less than a week the goods came pouring out from 
every quarter, and the greater portion of the cargo was made up. But there was 
still a necessity for more, and this salvo 1 particularly laid to my conscience, 
congratulating myself that the deficiency in my cargo could_be made ip by my 
journey, and at one and the same time I should be pleasing myself and serving 
the owners.” 

Everybody was now ready but the major, who was down with a slight touch 
of the fever—not enough to be dangerous, but quite enough to keep him from 
travelling. On the breaking out of this fever he was loth to trust himself in the 
hands of the doctor, preferring rather to call in some of the women-nurses from 
the native villages. This the doctor would not allow, and, by way of assuring 
the major of his ability to take this case in hand, promised to treat him according 
to the system of the native school. In this we were all called to assist, and to 
the major’s entire satisfaction we put him through a course of sweating and dosing 
that proved his physical endurance beyond all question, and set himso completely 
on his legs that he declared himself a better men than ever.. 

Before the major was up and stirring the runners had returned, bearing a 
string of messages from His Majesty longer than a Presidential missive, the most 
important part of which was that we need not provide ourselves with guides and 
bearers at Lagos for land-travel, as his Majesty would despatch all the men 
necessary to meet us at a certain point on the river, from whence we could strike 
westward to the city of Abomey. ‘T'welve men and an officer of the household of 
the king accompanied the runners on their return, adding assurances of most dis- 
tinguished consideration, and their readiness to go with us up the river and point 
out the spot for debarkation. 

Then there was the hurrying to and fro along the river, with anxious faces 
everywhere. The negro can do nothing without noise. Even those who were not 
concerned directly or indirectly in our embarkation joined in the shouting or beat 
tom-toms, and blazed away with their muskets. One enthusiastic individual, 
who possessed neither of these instruments of racket, appropriated a pig of rather 
healthy proportions, upon which he performed by catching the animal between his 
knees and holding on with a double turn to the ears. Amid all this the Duke 
was omnipresent. At one moment up to his neck into the river, bearing a laden 
canoe out to the waiting flotilla, at another clearing the inquisitive negroes away 
from too close proximity to the “ stores,” the Duke already began to show him- 
selfa valuable auxiliary: asa diplomatist I class him with Metternich and 
Palmerston: as a cook, with Soyer ;. and as a purveyor, with himself. 
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At last everything was on board, and the flotilla of canoes lay awaiting 
the Duke, who stood surveying the scene in a fit of meditation, as though 
something had been forgotten. At last, while the captain was letting out 
a farewell volley of oaths that paralysed all sounds but that of the pig 
performer, the Duke, awakened as it were from his trance, cast one glance 
at the shrieking porker, and then with a ferocious dash made towards that 
object. There was a short struggle, a wonderful mixture of pig, Kroonan 
and negro, yells, shrieks and hoggish remonstrances, and next moment the 
Duke came dashing through the waters, bearing the pork triumphantly on 
his shoulders. That pig was eaten before many days, but to this moment. 
I cannot reconcile my conscience to the act, though the Duke vehemently 
asserted that he had identified the animal as part of. my “ stores.” 

At last we were away. . Twelve large canoes, under the command of the 
Duke, made up our squadron. Mr. Evans had been left, much to his own 
satisfaction, in command of the brig. He had no desire for exploration. 

- Our party therefore consisted of the major, the doctor, the captain and 
myself. We each occupied a canoe of our own, with four rowers and our 
-necessary_stores, the balance of the flotilla being composed of the attend- — 
ants and baggage, among which latter I had not forgotten to supply 
myself with a variety of articles such as I thought would be acceptable in 
the realm to which I was going—not only to the lords of creation, but. to 

the gentler (I will not say fairer) sex also. 

For the first ten miles there was a rivalry between our boats’ crew for 
the precedence, each struggling to take the lead. The Duke stood, with 
his rather undersized form dilated to its full capacity, in the bow of my 
canoe, cheering and inciting the rowers to action, while I lay stretched at 
full length under the awning, reading and looking out upon the shore. We 
were passing through a line of the richest vegetation, vast groups of the 
baobab, the largest tree in the world, the date-palm and the mahogany. 
Covering the ground, and extending far up the trunks of the trees, were 
long, rank creeping vines and gigantic grasses, that with luxuridusness of 
growth touched the lower branches. The river in some places seemed to 
run through a mass of trees, their long sweeping branches dipping deep 
into the water, making a dwelling place for millions of small shell-fish and 
land-crabs. I was feasting upon this gorgeous beauty, and likening it to - 
that of a woman destitute of the warm light of intellect and possessed i 
only of physical loveliness, when I heard a peculiar shout from the canoes 
behind, and a long grunt from my own rowers. I turned my head, and in 
a moment the excitement was explained. The Duke, in his anxiety to 
keep my canoe in advance of all others, had forgotten the perilous position © 
in which he stood, and in some extra effort had lost his footing. My | 
rowers were not to be stopped or dismayed by such a trifle as the disap- 
pearance of Mr. Accoo. They kept straight on, and as I turned my head | 
that gentleman, having, after an exploration possibly as far as the river 
bottom, risen again to the surface, was clambering into the doctor’s boat, 
which was the farthest behind. No sooner had the Duke reached the same , 
position in that craft as he had before occupied in my own, than he com- | 
menced the same encouragement to the doctor’s crew. Their boat picked 
up rapidly under the treatment, and the race became rather interesting. 

My men pulled bravely, but the artillery was on the other side, and the 
doctor’s boat gained fast. At last it crept slowly up, laying its bow over 
our stern: a few desperate struggles and we were neck and neck. Just -4 
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at this moment the Duke gave one mighty spring, and landed safely back 
on the old spot from which he had so ignominiously tumbled. There was 
aloud yell of horror from the doctor’s boat and a shout of triumph and 
derision from mine, and we shot ahead, the motive-power being with us 
again. 

I knew that this rivalry could not last long, nor did it. In little over an 
hour the negroes began to tire of their fun, and we went gliding up the 
river smoothly. I bade Accoo order the rowers to run quietly and reserve 
their singing and shouting for awhile. I wanted to see the birds, of which 
the woods were full, but which, under the alarm created by the noise, 


would all fly before our approach. The doctor brought out his gun and- 


we detailed a canoe as a retriever. The first bird shot was like the Irish- 
man’s—an antelope. We had reached the first opening on the shore we 
had seen for many miles, and as the head canoe rounded the point the 
beautiful little animal was seen drinking. As quick as thought the doctor 
fired, and the graceful creature made one spring, its last. As we proceeded 
the woods were full pf life. We saw partridges and woodcocks, guinea- 
fowls and cranes in Sahai At each opening, as far as the eye could 
reach, there were swarms of birds gorgeous in colour and many of large 
size. We saw the antelopes grazing in herds in the distance, with their 
sentinels posted, and the leopard stealing cautiously along the bank, look- 
ing sufficiently innocent to induce one to walk confidingly up and stroke his 
beautiful coat. I cannot tell whether it is so in all cases, but to myself 
the fear of the beast of prey is greatly removed when seen at large in the 
forest. It only seems to present an aspectof the terrible while in the cage. 
Here and there was to be seen the harte-beest, sometimes singly, some- 
time in herds, fierce looking and immense, but harmless unless.attacked. 

As the sun began to sink we kept a bright lookout ashore for a spot to 
camp. It was not our intention to ask hospitality at any kroom. We had 
provided against this by bringing everything with us for camp service, 
and trusting nothing to the negroes, who recognise no power in this part of 
_ the country but that of superior strength. If we had come away. trusting 
to them, scarcely a morsel of food would have passed our lips but would 
have had to be paid for ten times over. If, on the contrary, we made 
ourselves independent of them, they wonld proffer everything for a trifle of 
tobacco or a drop of rum. 

Scarcely had we got ashore at the spot selected for our night’s rest when 
we were surrounded by groups of natives from the neigbouring krooms. 

These krooms are two, three or more huts gathered together, the social 

' compact being entered into as much for defence against other parties as 
against the beasts of prey. In travelling, the location of a kroom may be 
known as far as the eye can reach by the appearance of the cocoanut palm 
tree, near which it is always built, this tree being meat, drink and every- 
thing else to the African. beef 

The natives crowded around our encampment, watching eagerly the 
preparations for cooking, but without offering assistance. The Duke was 
Major-domo, and witha long stick of not very delicate proportions kept 
back the inquisitive negroes. They were Koosies, a large and powerful 
tribe, and I sat in my hammock admiring the physical beauty of many of 
them. One girl, not more than thirteen, of great beauty, if the idea can 
be associated with the colour, stood apart from the group looking with an 
air of deep interest at the white men. It was a sight she had perhaps 
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never seen before. I watched her motions, which were grace itself. I 
looked at the girl admiringly, as I would have looked at any other thing 
of beauty, and it was not many minutes before she became aware of my 
observation. Ah! then what a study it was to watch the little airs put on 
by the Koosie belle! Yarada was as well versed in the masonry of the 
sex as if born with a white skin and brought up in Madison Square. 
There was no difference in the mode of action—the only difference was in 
the effect. I was not exactly in the mood to be charmed by Yarada, as I 


' wery freely told the old rascal who called himself her father, and who 


offered to sell her to me for the trifling price of a gun, a few pounds of 
powder, and unlimited rum. I set the buke to scourge the old scamp 
away from the spot, and after giving Yarada some very excellent advice 
on her general behaviour in good English—which, as she did not under- 
stand it, she undoubtedly thought a love-story—backed up’by the present 
of a gay little cotton shawl and a bunch of beads, which she did under- 
stand, I sent her on her way rejoicing. 

It turned out as the Duke had predicted, that these Koosie warriors 
finding we wanted nothing, were ready to supply us with everything at 


trifling rates. I was desirous to eat a meal cooked exclusively in the. 


African style, and to this end the Duke, after buying sundry of the native 
offerings, impressed into his service several Koosie women, whom. he set 
to work at different scullery occupations. One was busy picking the meat 
from the claws of the land-crab, another was engaged in pounding ground- 
nuts in a mortar, the third making, with the aid of two knives very skil- 
fully used on a board, a hash composed of the flesh of an antelope, mixed 
with shallots, okra and red peppers. I lay in my hammock watching the 
preparation, with a strong inclination to protest against the components ; 
but, on second thoughts, I was to eat an African supper, and I judged it 
would be better to leave the cooks to follow the bent of their genius. 

- I was messing alone, under the superintendence of the Duke. The cap- 
tain, the doctor and the major preferred the European style, and superin- 
tended for themselves. It was a strange sight to watch the culinary opera- 
tions. There was as much bustle and jabbering as though the preparation 
was for an army, while our party of whites, four in number, swung list- 
lessly in their hammocks and looked on. On the Duke devolved the task 


. of managing the whole heterogeneous mass, keeping up the fires, looking 


after the preparafion of food and the cooking, and last, though not least, 
beating back the natives that crowded in upon us. Yarada had returned 
to her kroom, and paraded, to the admiring gaze of the belles, her cotton 
shawl and beads, and the result was that we bade fair to have all the beauty 
of the Koosies around our camp. 
At last supper was served, and I had a good opportunity to taste 
African cookery. First came soup made from the large black snail, a 
solid, meaty . crawler, often weighing a couple of ounces when alive, 
making, prejudice aside, a most delicious dish when cooked with the 
pounded groundnut in the soupform. Next there was kish-kish, a hashed 
mixture of antelope meat with shallots, palm oil and okras, well seasoned 
with red pepper. Then came kata-kims, tlie meat from the claws of the 
land-crab, mixed with kan-kee, palm-oil, red pepper—always red pepper— 


and tomatoes, after which it is baked. Kan-kee is a paste of the pounded | 


maize, and answers as bread. 


- My curiosity was satisfied. I had eaten an African supper, and my. 
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mouth, throat and stomach felt like a mass of fire. I groaned in very 
agony of spirit, and kept the Duke busy for hours bringing me draughts of 
claret and a weak dilution of palm wine. This palm wine is the sap of 
the palm tree, which, if drawn at night and used as soon as drawn, is a 
deliciously cool and fragrant drink; but if left to stand it ferments, and 
becomes an intoxicating beverage of great power. 

At last the night settled down and silence reigned in the camp. The 
fires were kept burning, and four men as watchers sat beside them, heap- 
ing on fuel to keep off the animals. The chatter of the monkeys and the 
call of the tree-cricket, with now and then the distant screech of the 
hyena, were the sounds that lulled me to sleep—a good, sound, wholesome 
sleep in the very midst of the African jungle, that spot where Death lies in 
wait to strike unerringly the white man who dares enter its bounds. 

Before sunrise Accoo stood by my hammock, and awakened me with a 
can filled with the milk of the cocoanut, as clear as water and cool as 
though it had been kept on ice. We made a hasty breakfast, principally 
of fruit, and were away. Let me digress to give one word about African 
fruit. Whether it is the heat of the climate, and the dry, scorched condi- 
tion of everything through certain months of the year, that give the pecu- 
liar charm, I do not know, but I am obliged to confess that never have I so 
enjoyed the flavour and delicacy of fruits asin Africa. The magnificent 
pine, the exquisite mango, the cream-fruit, the sour-saps and the sweet- 
saps, the paw-paw apple and the water-wine are all beautiful, bountiful ~ 
and grateful. ; 

On this day’s travel we got more into the open country, and passed 
-plantations of corn and cassava, fields of tomato, okra, besides other vege- 
tables which from the distance we could not identify. Here and there we 
would glide by a kroom located upon the shore, sometimes a house or two 
with considerable pretensions to architecture, built square of logs, thatched, 
and well plastered in with clay and mud, perhaps with an elevated piazza 
or balcony running all round it. | 

We were looking forward to reaching our point of debarkation long 
before sundown. The river was growing to be an old story, the very rich- 
ness and magnificence of everything doing as much to satiate us as though 
our line of travel had been through a desert. It was one scene of per- 
petual life. When once the sea-shore lay behind us there was no scorched 
aridity. Wherever the forest opened were long lines of cultivated land or 
meadow in rich, luxurious green. There were flocks of cattle upon the 
cultivated slopes, and wild life on the wild lands; monkeys by thousands 
chattering and jibbering at us from every point; parrots with their shrill 
half-human calls, and the beautiful cranes, dipping to the water and away, 
casting the spray from their wings into our very faces. 

The temptation to shoot was strong, but I repressed it, not only from my 
own repugnance to slaughter what we could not use, but in deference to 
the prejudices of the negroes, who refrain from taking animal life in any 
instance where it is not necessary. As strange as this may seem when 
stated in reference to a nation so bloodthirsty and setting so little value on 
human life as the Dahomans, it is entirely true. The negro consumes very 
little animal food, and his ‘‘ fetish” commands him to spare the life of all 
birds and beasts save only such as he is obliged to kill from motives of 
safety or necessity. We had about mid-day a good opportunity to learn 
this fact. The rowers were pulling lazily along, chanting a dull, mono- 
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tonous song, which the Duke was translating to me as he beat time upon 
the shells of the oysters he was opening—a rather good style of bivalves, 
of which we had brought a plentiful stock from the lower river. It was a 
- tale of some fair maid of Abomey, the city of the king of kings, who 
loved a soldier, one who was very brave, but unfortunately had not been 
able, up to that time, to get together enough skulls to set up housekeeping 
with. The result of this poverty was, that the “cruel parent” of the 
young lady was just on the point of making a trade for her with a more 
fortunate ‘‘ operator,” when who should turn up but the king himself! who 
—as kings do in fairy tales—soon settled the matter, perhaps by advancing 
the requisite number of skins, and taking the-gentleman’s note for the 
amount. To go back to my starting point: I was listening lazily to all 
this, and eating oysters, when a great grunt went up from the canoes, with 
a great splash in the water as an accompaniment. The Duke sprang to his 
feet and shouted Koo-flah! and in a moment the whole chorus of rowers 
broke in with the shout, Koo-flah! I cast my eyes in the direction to 
which all were pointing, and saw standing, half submerged, an immense 
hippopotamus, his head raised, his mouth widé open, and his eyes staring, 
as I then thought, directly into mine. My gun was a fowling-piece, and 
at that moment loaded with shot. I was therefore a very ineffective 
enemy for the monster. The doctor was better provided, and with the 
click of his rifle the koo-flah shut his mouth with an ugly grunt and ducked 
under the water. He was struck, I am sure, in the very mouth, and with 
a shout of exultation both the doctor and myself urged our rowers to the 
pursuit. We could see the long line of swell where the huge beast was 
swimming under the water, but to our astonishment the rowers absolutely 
refused to move after the retreating animal. On the spur of the moment I 
emulated the deeds of Captain Jonas Cook in language, and called my 
gondoliers cowards, sneaks, etc. When the excitement had cooled down, I 
was mollified by the explanation made by the Duke on behalf of the non- 
combants, that religious scruples hindered them from attacking the enemy. 
About three o’clock we came in sight of our port of entry. This was a 
village or kroom of no inconsiderable size, called Dag-bee, which is synony- 
mous with beautiful. We were still among the Koosies, who flocked 
around us in hundreds, but it did not take long to perceive that they were 
much superior to those among whom we had encamped the night before. 
The farther the traveller in Dahomey gets away from the sea, the more the 
natives improve both in physical and mental characteristics. We were now 


among those who looked upon the white man as a being possessing more . 


than human attributes. Many of them, however, had never before seen 


one, and watched our every motion with mouths agape and eyes staring 
wildly. 


At the landing of Dag-bee we found our escort waiting—three officers _ 


of the king’s palace and twenty-four attendants. The officers bore as 
their tokens of authority each a ‘ king’s stick,” a rod actiig like a free 
pass, and making its possessor a deadhead to every part of His Majesty’s 
dominions. As we landed from our canoes, Turondlee, the principal 
** stick,” a tall, muscular, white-headed negro, stepped forward to welcome 
us, which he did in a set speech, informing us that we were now in the 
kingdom of the greatest monarch upon earth; that this wonderful poten- 
tate had sent him to say that he would be glad to see us; and that he, 
Turondlée, hoped that we appreciated the honour,and were prepared to 
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show it upon reaching Abomey by coming down with something handsome 

in the way of a present tohim. This, at all events, was the construction 

that I placed on the winding up of the old fellow’s speech as it was in- 

terpreted to us by the Duke, and I mentally resolved that whatever I might 

have to distribute in that way when I reached Abomey, none of it should 
into the coffers of Mr. Turondlee. 

After the speech-making was ended the “sticks” led us to a banquet 
prepared in our especial honour. We were taken to a large hut, unen- 
closed, where, with much ceremony and “after you, sirs,” the party, con- 
sisting only of the dignitaries, was seated, while the mob crowded around 
and watched eagerly. Then came the courses: first, a stew made from 
meat heavily flavoured with garlic and served with little balls of baked 
sugar; then fruit, peeled and .cut, of every kind, after which a soup—a. 
very palatable soup, dark and gravy-like. I watched the major and guided 
myself by his movements. He ate heartily of the soup, and I followed 
suit. When we had finished our bowl the major turned on me with the 
short, emphatic question, ‘‘ How do you like that?” 

“ Very good,” I answered. ‘ What was-it?” 

‘* Monkey,” said the major, laconically. 

It was rather a shock, for though I was preparing my gastronomic powers 
for almost any surprise, I had openly confessed my objections to killing 
or cooking any of these half-human specimens. I shook off my preju- 
dices, and candidly avowed that I had eaten worse things than monkey 
soup. . Next came spitted and roasted parrots, destroying at a bite my 
belief that these birds were naturally tough and stringy. There was a 
peculiarity of flavour, which I was told came from the fact that the pepper- 
pods were’ just ripening, and the parrots feed greedily upon them—so 
greedily that at some seasons their flesh is unpalatable. My right-hand 
neighbour at the feast was one of the officers of the king, who had joined 
us at Lagos—a good-looking, courteous, gentlemanly fellow, to whom I 
took a great fancy, but who spoke not one word of English. He did not, 
however, seem deterred by this, and would give me a great deal of very 
useful information in pure Dahoman, which no doubt, if I could have 
understood it, would have been of great service. For a long while I bore 
his delicate attentions at dinner with a good grace, contenting myself by 
answering in any complimentary way that suggested itself; but finally, 
determined not to lose the good things he was saying, I despatched a mes- 
senger for the Duke, who was away on some flirtation with the belles of 
the kroom ; and on his arrival I installed him by my side as interpreter. 
| After this I got on swimmingly with my friend See-dah-dah and the other 
dignataries and *‘ sticks.” 

The dinner was dispatched ; and as it yet wanted several hours to dark, 
the major was urgent for a forward movement ; but, in compliance with 
the advice of the guides, who doubted our being able to reach a kroom be- 
ore nightfal, we decided to remain at Dagbee for the night. Rejecting 
all offers of shelter in an enclosed hut, we had the shed under which we 
had dined cleared, and swung our hammocks and set up camp under its 
roof. When these preliminaries to our night's rest were complete, there 
was much talk among the chiefs and “sticks,” and I soon saw that some- 
* thing was in the wind, See-dah-dah communicated to me through.the 
Duke that if it was agreeable he and the remainder of our escort would 
do their best to amuse us with singing and dancing. Ofcourse it was 
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agreeable, and after some farther palaver, the entertainment opened with 
a dialogue, interspersed with songs, between one of the “sticks” and the 
chief of the kroom, which was inteuded to typify the arming and going 
forth to war, the defeat and pursuit of the enemy, the capture of prisoners, 
and, as a matter of course, their decapitation. Next came a party of six 
women, who went through a int dance, beating time on a species 
of rude tambourine. They moved slowly at first, but increased the rapi- 
dity in response to the grunts of the audience—now twining together in 
one compact mass, now swinging off to the extremity of the hut, now in a 
web of utter entanglement, now upon their knees, beating their tambour- 
ines and chanting wildly all the time ; and then, at the very moment when 
I expected from the violence of their contortions to see these six maids of 
_ Dag-bee tear off the little clothing they wore, the dance. ceased and the 
bayaderes vanished among the populace. After this Turondlee did some- 
' thing which consisted in sneaking stealthily around the assemblage three 
times, whispering to himseif, shaking a musket in an ominous manner, and 
performing a few gyrations in the centre, while he balanced the musket 
above his head. The Duke said he was hunting the lion, but I doubt 
whether he had ever seen a lion without running away. When our escort 
had furnished all the amusement they had to offer, I suggested to the cap- 
tain that we should do our share, and that he should begin with a song. 
The captain, nothing loth, began roaring out ‘‘The Steam Arm,” with all 
the accompaniments. At first our audience bore it with wonderful gravity, 
no doubt thinking it a tragical ditty, but awaking to the fact that it was 
to be laughed at, they forced their risible muscles into action, and thel 
captain closed the recital of the fall of the prison walls, “and out popped 
‘the arm,” under the most terrific applause. ' 
‘Time to turn in,” was the major’s suggestion, on the plea that we were 
to “‘ turn out” early, and in half an hour the whole camp was in a somno- 
lent state, with sentinels set and watch-fires burning. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MADONNAS.* 


if ters gallery at Dresden contains among its many treasures a Madonna 

by Hans Holbein the younger, commonly known as “‘ The Madonna o 
the Burgomaster Meyer,” which, next to the Sistine Madonna by Raffaelle, has 
‘been considered the gem of the collection. Indeed, it has borne the same rank 
among German paintings that the Sistine has borne among Italian ; it being 
almost universally looked upon as the crowning triumph of the German art of 
past centuries. Among Holbein’s works it was conceded to be the chef-d’cuvre. 
Its autheaticity was never for a moment doubted. And now, within the last 
fifty years, there has appeared upon the scene a picture which is almost identical 
with the picture at Dresden, but of whose existence nothing whatever was*pre- 
viously known, and for which its partisans claim that it is the original picture, 
while, according to them, the painting in the Dresden gallery is to be reduced 
to the rank ofa copy, and a very poor one at that. Here, then, if the new claim 
can be-substantiated, isa work of art upon which the enthusiasm of. centuries 
has been thrown away blindly, which has misled all the world, and which, in- 
= of being the great artist’s best production, proves to be entirely unworthy 
of him. 

The picture in the Dresden gallery was bought in Venice in the year 1743, 
by Count Algarotti, for Angustus IIT., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. 
It was purchased from Zuane Delfino, at the price of 28,024 Venetian livres 
(including all charges), and had come to Venice, according to information im- 
parted to Algarotti by an old servant of the Delfini(or of the banker Avogadro, 
its former owner), about 1690, from Amsterdam, where it was said to have be- 
longed to a banker, who had failed in business, That it was an original Hol- 
bein was considered to be beyond all question. Wright, an Englishman, who 
saw it in Venice in 1723, speaks of it and admires it as such; it wrs offered as 
such to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France; Walpole never doubted it, 
when he saw it in 1741; and when Algarotti exhibited it before taking it 
away, not a single voice was raised against it among the throng of artists and 
others who came to admire it. 

The picture is evidently a votive offering, executed in fulfilment of a vow 
made to the Virgin, by order of one Jacob Meyer “ zum Hasen,”’+ was burgo- 
master of Basle from 1516 to 1521. It represents a group of three adults and 
three children, kneeling and standing before the Madonna.t ‘The figure of the 


* This paper is based principally upon Prof. G. Th. Fechner’s treatise : Ueber die 
Aecchtheitsfrage der Holbeinischen Madonna. (Leipzig, 1871.) 

t “ Of the hare,” so called, probably, from his house, to distinguish him from Jacob 
Meyer “ zum Hirtzen ” (of the stag), also a burgomaster of Basle. 

t The picture in Dresden has been engraved several times. The best known and 
most meritorious engraving is that by Moritz Steinla. It has also been lithographed 
by F. Hanfstangle and ©. Koch. A small, but excellent etching is to be found in Ju- 
lius Hubner’s Bilder-Brevier der Dresdener Gallerie, Outlines are given by Mrs. Jame- 
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itself ; but these are said to be very unsatisfactory 
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men on the left of the observer is the burgomaster himself; the two female 
figures opposite to him are either his mother and his wife, or else a deceased 
first wife and his then living second wife; while the other figures represent his 
children. The custom of representing the dead and living together, in the man- 
ner indicated, although strange to us, was at that time not uncommon. That 
it is the family of Jacob Meyer whom we see here, and not the family of Sir 
Thomas More, as yas supposed while the picture was in Venice, is evident from 
the original studies, and from the family portraits of the Meyers, still preserved 
in Basle.* 

But whatever differences there may have been about the interpretation of the 
picture,—and there were great ones,—all were agreed as to its beauty and 
value ; and everything went on smoothly for the Dresden Madonna, until there 
loomed up the dangerous rival, now known as the ‘* Darmstadt Madonna,” from 
the place where it is owned at present. 

All that is positively known of this second picture is that it was brought to 
to Berlin about the year 1822, by a Parisian art-dealer, named Delahante, and 
that it was bought either directly from him, or through his brother-in-law Spon- 
tini, by Prince William of Prussia, as a birthday present for his wife; the price 
paid for it being either twenty-five hundred or twenty-eight hundred thalers 
(about eighteen hundred to two thousand dollars gold). Of its previous history 


absolutely nothing could be learned. The frame (which, however, is not as old - 


as the picture itself) is ornamented with two coats-of-arms, of which we shall 

hear more anon: and a piece of paper, pasted upon the back of the picture, 
bears the fullowing English inscription, said to be written in characters peculiar 

to the commmencement of our century :—“ No 82 Holy Family Portraits D D.” 

These two circumstances were the only ones which could be looked to for some 

clue to the history of the picture, fur Delahante appears to have been a sealed 

book ; and when Prof. Fechner of Leipzig, the author of several treatises on 

the Madonna question, caused inquiries to be made in Paris, he was informed 
that Delahante was just then upon his death-bed. Certainly his books ought to 

have given some details of his connection with the picture; but whatever these 

details were, they have been withheld till thisday. From the possession of the 

wife of Prince William, it passed into that of her daughter, now the Princess. 
Carl ** von Hessen und zum Rhein,” who took it to Darmstadt with her im 
1852. It has its place in one of the private rooms of the princess, but is showm 
to visitors daily between twelve and three o’clock. : 

At first sight the two pictures would appear to be identical, at least if judged: 
by engravings or photographs. . But closer comparison will reveal the fact, that. 
there is quite a number of important differences. First of all, the Darmstadt. 
examplet+ is absolutely smaller, as it measures only 1,01 metres in breadth, by 
1,44 metres in height ; while the one in Dresden has 1.03 metres in breadth, 


son, Legends of the Madonna, p. 102, fourth edition, and in Monuments of Art, pl. 84, 


fig. 2. Woodcuts can be seen in Faber’s Conversations-Lexicon fur bild. Kunst, vol. 
iil. p. 55, in Gorling’s Geschichte der Malerei, vol. i. p. 304,in Dr. W. Lubcke’s History. 


po Art, vol. ii, p. 349, of the second English edition, and in numerous other works on © 


* These studies and portraits are to be found among Braun’s carbon-photographs 
45 to 49 of the Basle collection. aie: 


+ This picture has been photographed from a drawing made by Prof. Felsing of 
Darmstadt. An outline is given in A. von Zahn’s Das Darmstadter Exempler der Hol- 


beinischen Madonna. Woodcuts can be found in Dr. A. Woltmann’s Holbein und seine 


Zeit, vol. i., p. 317, and in Wornum’s Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans 
Holbein. There are also extant a few copies of a photegraph taken from the painting 
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and 1.59 metres in height. Turning to the composition, we find that the archi 
tectural part of the background showed marked differences. In the Darmstadt 
example, all the forms are heavier and perhaps grander ; the niche in which the 


Madonna is placed is so low that her crown almost touches the upper margin, . 


while the corbels, in which the architrave ends, are close to the heads of the 
kneeling figures. In the Dresden example, on the contrary, the architrave is 
lifted up considerably higher, the corbels rest upon pilasters, and are treated like 


“capitals: the niche is over-raised, and the head of the Madonna stands in the 


middle of it, thus leaving considerable space above. The figures are, on the 
whole, shorter, and the composition is more crowded, in Darmstadt than in 
Dresden. Between the heads of the two Madonnas there is also a remarkable 
difference. The Dresden Madonna is sweeter and more elegant, and has a 
slight double chin. For the Darmstadt Madonna there is claimed more gran- 


deur ; the forms of the face are larger, especially in the upper part, the lower part - 


has something masculine, and the double chin is wanting. The child in the 
arms of the Madonna, although somewhat peevish-looking, is by far less so in 
the Darmstadt example than the celebrated “sick child” of Dresden. While 
the latter has the corners of the mouth slightly turned down, the reverse is the 
case in the other child. A remarkeble difference exists likewise in the way in 
which the heads of the two women are drawn. In the Darmstadt copy, namely, 
the one farthest back, shows an enormous developement of the back part of the 
head. Inthe Dresden example this is wanting, and the head, though still large, 
shows more normal proportions. In the group on the left we notice that the 
father and the son are somewhat more separated in Dresden than in Darmstadt ; 
the hands of the father being elevated above the shoulder of the son in the one, 
while they are partly hidden behind his back in the other picture. 

These are the differences which we can trace out for ourselves by the aid of 
engravings and photographs. But there are others which are beyond our reach. 
It appears to be generally conceded that the faces of the kneeling figures in tho 
Darmstadt picture show more spirit; it is universally conceded that the acces- 
sories in the same picture are more carefully painted. In regard to the colour, it 


As claimed that there is more harmony in Darmstadt, some harshness in Dresden. 


But then it must be considered that the Dresden picture has suffered a restora- 
tion, which has freed it from its old varnish, while the Darmstadt example is still 
untouched, so that much of its vaunted “ golden tone’”’ must undoubtedly be 
attributed to the varnish. Still, it is said that some of the heads in the Dresden 
picture show a disagreeably reddish colour; that there are observable greenish 
half tints in the Madonna and the child upon her hands, which are foreign to 
Holbein ; and that all the draperies are heavier and darker than in the Darm- 
stadt rival. The strangest difference in colour is, however, to be found in the 
dress of the Madonna, which is dark-green in Dresden, while it is light blue, 
but turned into a greenish hue by the old varnish, in Darmstadt. _ 

Immediately upon the first appearance of this second picture, its great import- 
ance, and the interest attaching to the question of its relationship to the Dres- 
den picture, was recognised by Aloys Hirt, professor and member of the Academy 
in Berlin, who first brought it into general notice, in a work published by him in 
the year 1830. Inthis work hesspeaks of the pictures under consideration as 
follows :—“ The two paintings are so superior, that it would be difficult to give 
the preference to either, and consequently to take the one for a copy from the 
other. A repetition by the same master is all that can be thought of. But it 
would be a difficult matter, even for the most expert, to decide which of the two 
is the copy. All that we appeared to pérceive is this, that the painting in Berlin 
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is treated with more freedom, and in some of the heads, especially in the group of 
the women, with more power, than the one in Dresden.” 

This is the first bugle-blast in the battle of the Madonnas. ' 

The next attack, made in 1845, by Franz Kugler, the celebrated author of - 
the “ Handbook of the History of Art,” was already bolder. Although Kugler 
recognises in the head of the Madonna, ‘‘ quitea peculiar charm, such as we can 
hardly find in any other German picture,” he still maintains that there is some- 
thing modern in it, which accords ill with Holbein, and reasoning further from | 
some technical inequalities, he comes to the conclusion that . the newly discovered 
painting isthe original. As to the character of the Dresden picture, he is as yet 
undecided, and merely ventures to advance it as his opinion that it might be a 
repetition, executed by Holbein with the assistanceof others. 

The rival picture was now beginning to be more generally known; and, as 
Kugler’s attack contained the insinuation that the Dresden example might not be 
an original, the friends of the latter were aroused, and the battle waxed hourly 
hotter and hotter. : 

One thing, however, all finally appeared to agree upon, this, namely, that the 
Darmstadt picture had just claims to priority. The reasons for this decision were 
-based partly upon technical considerations, partly upon difference in the composi- 


. tion, Among the technical considerations, which as a matter of course we cannot 


judge of here, the most weighty appeared to be the discovery of a number of 

pentimenti, i.e., changes introduced by the artist himself. Thus inthe Darm- | 
stadt picture, the right hand of the lower child has apparently six fingers, which 
peculiarity* is explained by the supposition that the artist changed the position 
of one of the fingers, and forgot to paint out the other. Another pentimento 
which, if proven beyond doubt, would be almost decisive, is said to be observ- 
able in the figure of the kneeling girl. In the original study for this figure, 
which is to be seen in the Museum at Basle,t the girl is represented with flow- 

ing hair; while in the painting the hair is put up in braids. The colour of the ~ 
hair is a of a reddish hue in the study.” Now it is said that in the Darmstadt 
painting, there can be seen an indication of reddish colour underlying all those 
parts, which, if the figure were painted, as shown in the drawing, would be 
covered by the hair. Consequently, the artist had first painted the figure 
according to his study, but changing his mind during the:progress of the work, 
he painted out the hair, and introduced the head-dress, which we seenow. And | 
as the figure of the girl in Dresden is an exact copy of the figure in the Darm- 
stadt figure, it follows with tolerable certainty that its origin must be of a later 
date. Other pentimenti are mentioned besides these two, and it must be added 


- that one or two are also claimed for the Dresden picture ; but-these latter being 


of a lesser nature, they carry but little weight. 

The differences in the composition were accepted as proofs of the priority of 
the Darmstadt picture, because a copyist would not have dared to make such 
extensive alterations, and because—at least at the time we are now speaking 
of—they were considered to be improvements without a single dissenting voice. 
To recapitutate these differences: the figures in the Dresden picture are more 
graceful, the grouping is less crowded, the elder of the two women has lost her 


enormous head, the face of the Madonna is sweeter and more feminine, the 


architecture is not so heavy, and, being raised up higher, does not press upon | 
the heads of the kneeling figures. : 


f. Felsing, this peculiarity is purposely omitted. — 


* In the drawing 
oF 0 f Braun’s Basle collection. 
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The fact that some parts of the Dresden picture are not quite as carefully 
painted as the corresponding parts of the Darmstadt picture, was easily ac- 
counted for by supposing that Holbein in repainting and improving his original 
conception, had left those parts which he did not care to change to some 
assistant. 

Matters stood thus in 1866, when Dr. Woltmann published the first volume 
of his very excellent work on “ Holbein and His Times.” A few attempts 
had indeed been made to impugn the originality of the Darmstadt picture, but 
they had been almost entirely abandoned; and Dr. Woltmann therefore gave 
utterance to the opinion of most of those who had thought upon the matter, 
when he claimed the priority of the last-mentioned picture as a settled fact. 
This claim of priority, however, and tbe fact that on the whole he preferred 
the Darmstadt picture, did not then lessen his estimation of the Dresden pic- 
ture, the principal figure in which he characterises as ‘the highest idealisation 
of German womanhood, which is wholly light and brightness, almost without 
eyebrows, with eyelids charmingly lowered, with the exquisite neck, and the 
dimple in the chin, full of unspeakable benignity and loveliness.” 

After such general acquiescence, ‘one would have thought the war termi- 
mated, and the critical tomahawk buried. But the end was not yet; and the 
hottest of the fight was still to come. 

In 1867, Mr. Wornum, keeper of the National Gallery, published a work 
on Holbein,* in which, for the first time, the old Dresden picture is totally 

.condemned. Speaking of the Darmstadt example, he continues, ‘This picture 
is commonly held to be Holbein’s masterpiece ; but the world has been forced 
to oe it from the inferior repetition, or rather copy, in the Dresden Gallery, 
well known out of Germany through the fine liti.ograph made from it by Han- 
fstaengl. . 

" lew that I have the opportunity (though a bad one, for the picture is 
disadvantageously hung) of inspecting this Darmstadt example, my impression 
that that in the Dresden Gallery was a copy is confirmed. It may have been 
copied about 1530, possibly by a pupil of the painter’s, for some branch of the 
family, though I see no reason why it should not be of later origin. Under 
any circumstances, it appears to me as a copy, not a repetition or replica b 
Holbein himself: there are parts in it that Holbein can scarcely have sere f 
The differences in the two are great, in expression, in colouring, and in execu- 
tion. There is much more character in the heads of the Virgin and the child 
in her arms, and, indeed, in ,all the heads of the Darmstadt picture; its 
colouring is browner, and the details are everywhere more pronounced, 
especially in the head-dress of the daughter, and in the carpet ; in fact, it has 
the ordinary superiority of an original by a great master, over the copy by an ~ 
inferior painter ; the weakest part of the Dresden example being the head and 
neck of the Madonna, and the expression of the child in her arms. The Ma- 
donna, in some attempt to beautify her, has been deprived of natural force, 
and weakly idealised ; and the happy child of the original has, through incapa- 
city more than anything else, been rendered so void of childlike expression as - 
to have been pronounced sick,, or even dead, by some; though this, in spite 
of its extended arm, is absurd enougb.” 

Shortly after this attack by Mr. Wornum, Dr. Woltmann also entered the 
lists again. Some discoveries having been made concerning the coats-cf-arms 
of the frame of the Darmstadt picture, which appeared to throw a doubt upon 


* Some Account of the Life and Works of Hazs Holbein, London: 1867. 
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the historical evidence in favour of the one in Dresden, he announced in the 
second volume of his book, published i2 1868, that his confidence was shaken, 
adding, however, that it wa3 impossible for him_to conclude forthwith to take 
the Dresden painting for a copy by a later artist, as especially the Madonna in it © 
was too beautiful for that. But, another year having passed, we find him at 
last abandoning the Dresden picture entirely, and recording his judgment that i; 
is decidedly a later copy, that the head of the Madonna, although beautiful, is 
nevertheless modernised and somewhat effeminated, that the green dress of the 
Madonna is evidently due to the misunderstanding of the copyist, who did not | 
notice the changes which the blue had undergone, but took it for green, and, 
strangest of all, that the changes in the arrangement of the composition, and in 
tne architectural background, were not improvements, but positive changes for 
the worse! This, we must certainly admit, is in curious contrast to the former 
opinion of the learned author, which is to be found on p. 322 of the first volume © 
of his “‘ Holbein,” and which runs thus: ‘‘ The Dresden example is evidently the 
later, the differences in the proportions, especially in the architectural framework, 
were evidently caused by the fact that the artist had the Darmstadt picture 
before his eyes, that he raised himself critically above it, and felt distinctly in _ 
what regards it might be improved.” 
Thus the old Dresden idol sank lower and lower, and with its claims to origi- 
-nality its beauty also faded away, until finally the coup-de-grace was added by 
Bruno-Meyer, an art- writer of Berlin, who calls the head of the Virgin “ simply 
a lowering of the original type, as it might be expected of an artist who was 
wanting in the feeling for the soul-breathing benignity and placid loftiness, the 
pure austerity, and: the genial charm of the ideal head; or to express it in a 
word, for the grandeur and depth of high art, and to whom that character would 
be most familiar which the French call ‘le mignon,’ and which alone he would 
be able to handle. : 
Here, then, we find the admiration of two centuries, that head which had 
been looked upon as the most exquisite creation of old German art, that face 
which, according to Mrs, Jameson, ‘“ once seen, haunts the memory,” reduced 
to a level with ‘le mignon,” which in this connection can only mean a sort of 
insipid prettiness. 
’ Let us now review the evidence upon which this decision has been based. 
A painting, of which the authorship is doubtful, may be examined under two 
different aspects :— 
1. Historically, to ascertain whether it be possible to trace it to its source by 
undoubted documentary evidence; and 
2. Internally, to ascertain whether its qualities agree with those of the artist 
to whom it is attributed. And under this heading we may make several sub- 
a namely, composition, drawing, colouring, and, most difficult of all, 
dling. 
“ other aspect would appear impossible; and yet the two pictures under 
consideration have been examined under still another, namely, as to their relative 
beauty. Strictly speaking, the question of beauty certainly can have nothing to 
do with the question of originality ; and the present case serves to prove how 
dangerous it is to confound the two: for, when the originality of the Dresden 
picture was beginning to be doubted, its beauty was also assailed; and when its 
beauty had been assailed, this was in turn brought forward as a proof of its. 
want of originality, while, if it had been adjudged beautiful before, it certainly - 
did not. become less so if not painted by Holbein. . ; 
First, then, as to the historical evidence. 
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The earliest mention of the picture is to be found in an old Latin manuscript, ~ 


‘compiled by Remigius Fesch, a counsellor-at-law in Basle, born 1595, died 
1667. He relates that about 1630 an artist of Amsterdam, named Le Blond, 
bought a painting from the heirs of one Iselin, an alderman of Basle, for which 
painting he paid one thousand imperials, and which he sold again to Queen Mary 
of Medici, while she resided in Belgium, for three times that sum. He describes 
the picture as representing Jacob Meyer and family, kneeling before an altar, 
and gives the size as about three ells of Basle each way ; both of which state- 
ments are incorrect. 

But as he states that he has copies of two of the figures in the picture, made 
by one John Ludi, and as these copies are still in Basle, there is uo doubt as to 

‘what picture he means. However, in a marginal note, which he has added later, 
he gives a different version, to the effect that the picture belonged to his own 
grandfather (who was related to Jacob Meyer, having married a grandchild of 
his), who sold it to Iselin about 1606 for the Ambassador of France, at the price 
of one hundred gold crowns, as he (Iselin) himself had averred. The discrep- 
ancy between the two statements he leaves unexplained. 

Again we find the picture described by Sandrart, in the year 1675, who 
relates that it was owned by his relative and friend Le Blond, artist and art- 
dealer of Amsterdam, who sold it, long before the year 1645, to a bookkeeper 
named Lossert, “at his (Lossert’s) earnest solicitation,’ at the price of three 
thousand guilders; which price would appear to agree with the selling price 

- given by Fesch, if we assume his “‘imperials” to mean imperial guilders, instead 
of thalers, as has been done by some. jt 

All other notices of the picture are based upon these two, and there is a gap 
in the historical evidence until the appearance of our two paintings. 

Of the Dresden picture we have seen that it was said to have come to Venice 
' from Amsterdam about 1690, and that it went thence to Dresden in 1743; of 
the Darmstadt picture we know that it turned up mysteriously in 1822. A dis- 
covery was, however, made in 1868, which carried the history of the latter back 
to the year 1709. ' 

We have spoken already of the two coats-of-arms which ornament the frame 
in Darmstadt. Repeated attempts had been made to find the families to whom 
these arms belonged; but all research had been fruitless, until Mr. Dielitz, 
General Secretary of the Royal Museums in Berlin, who is reported to be deeply 
versed in heraldry, discovered that one of them belonged to a Dutch family 
named Cromhout. 

Almost simultaneously with this discovery, Mr. Suermondt, a well-known 
collector in Aix-la Chapelle, found the following mention in an Amstérdam auc- 
tion catalogue of the year 1709: ‘24. A capital piece, with two doors, repre- 
senting Mary with Jesus upon her arm, with several kneeling figures, after the 
life, by Hans Holbein.” And the title of the catalogue revealed the fact.that 
these pictures had been owned by two gentlemen, named Cromhout and Loskart. 

It tollows from this, that, as one of the coats-of-arms belongs to Cromhout, 
the other must belong to Loskart. 

Upon these very dubious and rather mixed-up statements, the friends of the 
Darmstadt picture rest the following hypothesis :— 

* Holbein painted only one picture. This was bought by Le Blond, and sold 

to Lossert. The Loskart of the auction catalogue of 1709 is a descendant of 
this Lossert, the difference in the mames being accounted for by.the luose spelling 


formerly prevaleat. The Darmstadt picture, being the one sold by Loskart, is 


the original Holbein. 
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Furthermore, the picture sold to Mary of Medici, while living in Brussels, . 
by Le Blond, was a fraudulent copy which he caused to be made, and which at 
— later date found its way back to Amsterdam, thence to Venice, thence to 

resden. 

The flaws in this hypothesis are:—1, the difference between the names of 
Lossert and Loskart ; 2, the fact that the auction catalogue of 1709 mentions 
“ two doors,” of which the Darmstadt frame shows no traces; 3, that a fraudu- 
lent copy would have been made as close as possible; and 4, the inability of 
Mary of Medici to buy expensive pictures at the time, as she was then living in 
exile, and was notoriously in great want of money. 

On the contrary, the defenders or Dresden offer the following theory :— 

Holbein painted two pictures, perhaps one for a chapel, the other for the house, * 
possibly also for two branches of the Meyer family. One of these copies was 
bought for Mary de Medici, through the French Ambassador, and before her 
exile: the other was sold to Le Blond, and went to Amsterdam and to Lossert, 
and from him, through the auction of 1709, to Paris, thence to Berlin and Darm- 
stadt. The copy owned by Mary of Medici came to Amsterdam also; which is 
not at all improbable, as that city was then a great market for art-objects, thence 
to Venice and Dresden. : 

' Prof. Fechner, who advances this theory, admits that the whole may be an ~ 
historical romance ; but he insists that, in view of the penurious condition of 
Mary of Medici, the theory of his opponents is decidedly an unhistorical 
romance—which may be rather hard on those gentlemen, but, considering that 
they had called some of the opinions of the Professor and his friends ‘ absurd,” 


** old crotchets,” ‘ waste of paper,” and the like, it will sound quite mild, after 
all 


- 


To an unprejudiced observer, it would appear best to abandon the historical 
proof altogether, as it proves as little for one side as it does for the other. feg 

We must now examine the internal evidence; and, as the originality ot the — 
Darmstadt picture is almost undoubted, the question can only be, Is the picture 
in Dresden by Holbein, or not ? , 

First, as to the composition. We can leave the difference in the arrangement 
of the figures entirely out of the question, but we must examine the architectural 
surroundings. For, although these had been looked upon formerly as an im- 
provement upon the Darmstadt picture, they are now held to be inferior, and 
consequently unworthy of Holbein. The reasons assigned for this decision are 
the following: It must be admitted that the architecture of the Darmstadt pic- 
ture shows more organic unity than the architecture of the Dresden picture. 
The architrave, which is divided into two parts, ends quite naturally, although” 
somewhat uncouthly, in the corbels or consoles ; and, as the coping above the 
architrave is carried out almost to the outer point of the corbels, their office of 
supporting or carrying is sufficiently indicated. In the Dresden picture the ar- 
chitrave has but one member, which ends nearly on a line with the niche. The 
upper corbel indeed remains:; but being cut off, as it were, from the architrave, 
and treated after the fashion of a capital, yet having nothing whatever to bear, it ~ 
is utterly illogical, The lowér corbel, which has taken the form of a scroll, is 
absurd and ugly, considering the place where it is introduced. Now, it is claimed '. 
by the partisans of Darmstadt that Holbein would never have made himself guilty 
of such blunders ; his knowledge of architecture and of the forms of his Renais- - 
sance having been so profound as to'have surpassed even that of the German 
architects of his day. The defenders of Dresden, on the contrary, assert that 
there is no such thing ; that Holbein acted very arbitrarily in his drawings of 
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architecture ; and, in proof of their assertion, they point to some of the architec- 
tural monstrosities which he has introduced in his drawings of the Passiun* and 
elsewhere. Furthermore, it is argued that the turning up of the lower part of 
the shell in the niche is indicative of the baroque style, and that Holbein, there- 
fore, canno’ be responsible for it. Butthis argument is completely demolished by 
the drawing of the Virgin “clad in the sun,” which is undoubtedly by Holbein, 
and in which the shell is turned up in the same way. : . 

About the drawing there has been very little controversy. Mr. Wornum, as 
we have seen, has indeed advanced the suggestion that the happy child of Darm- 
stadt was changed into the sick child of Dresden “through incapacity (in the 
copyist) more than any thing else ;” but that incapacity must have been very great 
indeed, which would render the upturned corners turned down. To show how 
even experts may sometimes disagree where disagreement appears almost impos- 
sible, it may be interesting to state that Ernst Forster, artist and writer upon 
art, calls the right foot of the upper childin the Darmstadt picture an actual ‘club 
foot,” while Karl Forster, likewise an artist and writer upon art, speaks of this same 
foot asa ‘‘ masterly” piece of painting, and, on the contrary, condemns the left _ 
foot, which his namesake does not attack.f 

Upon the question of colouring, opinions are hopelessly divided. I must, how- 
ever, confine myself to pointing out the two opposite poles, which will be found,in 
the verdict of Walpole, that ‘the colouring is beautiful beyond description,” and 
in Bruno Meyer’s assertion, “‘ that the colours have no strength, that they are dusty 
and chalky, that the whole makes the insipid impression of a pastel-painting, and 
that the harmony is wanting which charaeterizes the original.” A powerful weapon 
has also been made out ofthe green colour of the dress of the Madonna ; which 
was explained by supposing that copyist over-looked the changes which the blue of 
the original had undergone, and that at the same time he showed his ignorance in 
another direction by giving a green colour to the dress, as he ought to have known 
that the typical colour is blue. This blow was parried by calling attention 
to the fact that the deep green of the Dresden Madonna is totally different 
from the rather light bluish-green of the one in Darmstadt, and that conse- 
quently thechange was made knowingly and purposely. It is furthermore 
stated, that the typical colours of the dress of the Virgin had not yet become 
fixed at the time Holbein was living, and that a number of pictures in which the ~ 
’ Virgin is dressed in green, red, white, and gold-brocade, are still in existence. If 
a later artist had copied and altered the picture, he certainly would have adopted 
the typical colour. Finally, it is claimed that comparisons in this case are more 
* than usually odious ; one picture having been restered, while the other is still 

covered by its old varnish. ; 

There is now only one question left,—that of the handling. Various opinions 
had already been advanced upon this subject; but the cooler heads among the 
combatants had declined to give a final decision, as long as the rival paintings 
had not been confronted. While the one was in Dresden, and the other was 
~ in Darmstadt, it appeared to them too dangerous an undertaking to judge between 


* Specimens in Waltmann’s Holbein, vol. i.,and among Braun’s photographs. 

+ Professor Fechner, alluding to this curious discrepancy, calls atteution to the fact 
that there can hardly be a mistake about the sides of the picture, as the left fuot of tne 
child, by reason of its position, corresponds with the left hand of the spectator, and the 
right with the right. The discrepancy could only be explained by presupposing great 
carelessness of statement on the part of one of these writers. Such carelessness is indeed 


_ sometimes found in writers upon art. Thus Mrs. Jameson speaks of a group of four 


femaleson one side of the picture; although her description is accompanied by an out- 
line drawing, which plainly shows the group to consist of three females only. 
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the two. The desire to.see the two pictures huog side by side had been ex- 

. pressed lung ago. The project was to have been carried out in 1569 ; butas 
the great exhibition in Munich came off that year, and as the Darmstadt picture 
went there, it was deferred to 1870. The Franco-German war then breaking 
out, the project was, however, defeated once more; and it was not until 1871 

~ that the great event, which had been looked forward to with so much interest, 
finally took place, The place of meeting was Dresden, the time from Aug. 15 
to Oct. 15. At the same time there was exhibited one of the finest collections of 
the works of the younger Hans Holbein and of the other artistic members of his 
family ever seen, to which some sixty museums and private collections of Ger- 

‘many and other countries had contributed. Thus ever facility had been given 
to compare not only the two rivals with each other, but also with other works of 
the artist, and among*these some of the most highly priced and best authenti- 

cated. 

The result of the “‘ Holbein Conference,”’ as it has been called, is contained in 
the following two manifestoes :— 

“The undersigned have agreed to declare their conviction as follows :-— 

“1. The Darmstadt example of the Holbein Madonna is the undoubtedly 
genuine original, by Hans Holbein the younger. 

“2. The head of the Madonna, of the child, and of the Burgomasters Meyer, 
in this picture, have been retouched to a not inconsiderable extent, thereby ob- 
scuring the original condition of the parts alluded to. 

«3. The Dresden‘example of Holbein Madonna is, on the contrary, a free 
picture in Darmstadt, which nowhere reveals the hand of Hans Holbeia the: 
younger. 

DRESDEN, 5, 1871.” 
‘Signed by A. Woltmann and thirteen others, most.of them professors and 
well-known art historians. 

In the “ Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst” (‘“ Gazette'of the Arts of Design”), 
in which the manifesto is published, we find, as a tailpiece to it, one of Holbein’s 
illustrations of Erasmus of Rotterdam’s “ Praise of Folly,” representing Folly 
leaving the pulpit from which she has just been preaching to a congregation of 
fools. The meaning of this tailpiece, in connection with the manifesto, can hardly 
be doubtful. 

The other manifesto, originally published in the “ Dresdener Journal,” runs 

thus 

‘* DECLARATION, 

“We recognise in the Dresden example of Mary with the Meyer family by 
Hans Holbein the younger, a repetition by the hand of the master, in spite of 
lesser elaboration in the details. For the master only was capable of introducing - 
changes so freely, and to make such great improvements in general, especially in 
the disposition of the space, and still more as in the proportions of all the figures. 
But, above all, it was only possible for the master to arrive at such an exalta- 
tion in the idealisation of the figure and of the gesture, of the beauty and expres- 
sion in .the head of Mary, which goes far beyond the Darmstadt example, and 
which, indeed, makes of the Dresden picture the acme of German art, & position 
which has always been justly accorded to it. 

‘“‘ The Darmstadt example is unfortunately in a state of general obscuration | 
through its varnish, and also because it has been partly repainted ; so-that it is ‘ 

' impossible to say how far. the picture is still original, before the obscuration is ‘ 
removed.”” 

DRESDEN, SerTEMBER, 1871. 
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Signed by A. W. Ambros and twenty-four others, mostly or all of them artists, 
and among these snch names as L. Gruner, Julius, Hubner, Eduard Magaus, 
Friedrich Preller, sen., Ludwig Richter, and Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 

. Now, then, if we were forced to take sides, seeing that we are entirely without 
an opinion of our own on the question of handling, with whom should we side,— 
with the professors and historians, who condemn the Dresden picture, or with 
the artists who uphold it ? oe 

The answer appears plain enough: We will side with the best authorities. 

But who are the best authorities? 

Among the historians and professors, the lead (in this case at least) is accorded 
to Dr. Waltmann, who is certainly a man of great learning, aud whose work on 
Holbein entitles him to a hearing. But can we trust him in such delicate ques- 
tions, when we find him declaring deliberately at one time, after having examined 
the picture under the most favourable circumstances (at the time of its exhibi- 
tion-in Munich), and, as he himself says, with the most careful attention, that 
not the smallest trace of retouching was to be seen uponit, that it was completely 
intact, and that it required the closest scrutiny, with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass, to be able to appreciate the whole of its beauty, and then again heading a 
manifesto, according to which the most important parts, of the picture are ovserved 
by not inconsiderable retouching ? 

Nor can we repose implicit faith upon the other party. Prof. Fechner, who 
must be counted among its members, although he did not sign the declaration 
already given, certainly acted strangely, when he opened a book in the’ place of 
exhibition, in which each visitor was to record his vote, pro or contra. I do. 
not in the least doubt that we are all ardent republicans; but we will probably 
agree, nevertheless, that an appeal to universal suffrage in matters of art cer- 
tainly does not appear to be just the thing. But, among the signers of the de- 
claration, there are also men whose judgment cannot be relied upon without 
qualification. For one of them, for instance, the artist H. Grujer, an intimate, 
knowledge of Holbein is claimed, partly because he made several copies of the 
Dresden Madonna. Adding to this the observation, which may perhaps sound 
harsh, that a number of the other signers are officials of the Dresden Gallery, 
and of the Academy there, we shall-undoubtedly be justified in rejecting them as 

urors. 

' Finally, in addition to the two official declarations justly reviewed, we find 
individual verdicts registered in the November number of the “ Zeitschrift fur 
bild. Kunst,” * which are very interesting, but which, taken in conjunction 
with all that has gone before, will only serve to render confusion worse con- 
founded. 

In the first of these verdicts, Mr. W. Bode, a well-known writer on art, and 
_ one of the signers of the condemnatory manifesto, announces his conviction that 
this manifesto does not go far enough in speaking of the retouched parts of the 
Darmstadt picture. Mr. Bode has satisfied himself that hardly any part of the 
flesh painting in this picture has come to us in its original condition : all these 
parts having been ruined by cleaning, and then by being retouched and painted 
“by a very unskilful hand,” and this,J indeed, to such an extent that even 
the drawing has been altered. Thus the character of the head of the Madonna 
was changed, the face of the child upon her arms received the smiling expres- 


* Lengthy articles on our question have appeared in numerous other German news= 
papers and magarines, giving evidence of the wide-spread interest with which the de- . 
velopment of the controversy was watched, even outside of art-circles. 
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sion, which formerly it had not, and so on through the rest of the picture. The 
draperies and accessories, on the contrary, are pronounced to be in almost perfect 
condition. 

From these and other observations Mr. Bode argues that the Dresden copy 
(for such he pronounces it to be), which was made before the original was re- 
stored, and by a painstaking and clever artist, gives us a better idea of what 
the original picture was than the original itself. This conclusion throws a curi- 
ous light upon those who, after having condemned the Dresden picture, be gan 
to assail its beauty likewise. 

* As to the artist who could have made the copy, he advances the opinion, that 
it might possibly have been Franz Franchen, an artist of Antwerp, who lived 
from 1581 to 1642. He argues this from the style of painting ; although he ad- 
mits that the artist, whoever he was, strove hard to express his own individu- 
ality. At all events, he is satisfied that it must have been a Flemish artist of 
this period, and in this opinion he is borne out by other authorities. A slight 
support is also given to this theory by the fact that the Darmstadt picture 'is 
_ painted upon fir-wood, while the one in Dresden is painted upon oak. It is main- 

tained that the artists of Upper Germany mostly employed fir, while the Flemish 

used oak, 

The second verdict is that of Dr. A. von Zahn, whose former advocacy of the 
Dresden picture, and whose official connection with the Dresden Gallery, cer-- 
tainly show him to be unprejudiced in saying that he is compelled to declare this 
picture a copy. The deduction by which he arrived at this conclusion is ex- 
tremely interesting, but entirely too long to be quoted here. Regarding the value 
of the Dresden picture, he comes to a conclusion similar to one arrived at by Mr. | 
Bode. The mutual support which these two verdicts give to each other is cer- 
tainly very great; and yet even here the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” continues ; for 
while Mr. Bode speaks of the varnish on the Darmstadt picture as an “almost 
opaque coat of lacker,” Dr. von Zahn characterises it as “ dark, but perfectly 
clear.” 

To conclude, then: Although more than one of the critical knights engaged 

- will be seen to leave the lists limping, resting npon a broken sword, and with 
shield tarnished, the battle of the Madonnas appears, after all, to have been a drawn 
battle. But it certainly was an interesting fight ; and if, after the dust shall have 
settled, and the heat shall have subsided, it should tend to teach a new lesson 
of caution in matters of such difficult decision, and perhaps even of toleration 
towards the opinions of others, it will have accomplished something, after all, 

_ which will leave us without regret at the result. 
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(Continued.) * 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE next morning at five o’clock the inmates of Gnadeck were awakened by 
a discharge of artillery. ‘ Aha!” said Ferber to his wife, “the celebration is 
beginning.” But Elizabeth was startled from a fearful dream, in which the 
misfortune which she had yesterday averted seemed actually to take place. She 
had just seen Herr von Walde fall dying to the ground, when the cannon in the 
valley awoke her. It was some time before she could collect herself. For one 


moment she suffered fearfully. It seemed as if heaven and earth were vanish- . 
ing from her as that noble figure fell; and even now, when she saw the golden 


light of morning falling upon the familiar objects in her room and not upon the 
blood-stained sward, her agitated nerves still quivered; she had never, not 
"even the day before, when she had so fearlessly risked her life for his, felt so 
deeply that his death would be hers also. 

Again and again the cannon thundered up from the valley. The window- 
panes shook slightly, and the little canary fluttered in terror from side to side 
in his cage. At each report Elizabeth shuddered; and when her anxious 
mother, who could not allay her fears for the result of the previous day’s occur- 
rence, although her child had seemed unharmed and well, came to her bed- 
side to ask how she had slept, the girl threw her arms around her neck and 
burst into ‘an uncontrollable fit of tears. 

“* Good heavens, my child!” cried Frau Ferber, much frightened, ‘‘you are 
ill. I knew that you would suffer from yortendny' s shock, and there is that 
terrible shooting going on in the valley.” 

Elizabeth had some trouble in convincing her mother that she felt perfectly 
well, and that she could not be induced to lie in bed, but was resolved to take 


her breakfast with the family. And to put a stop to all further remonstrance, 
* she immediately arose, bathed and dressed, and assisted her as in preparing 
- the simple breakfast. 


The sound of the cannon suddenly ceased, and before long all ee of tears 


vanished from Elizabeth’s eyes. The world looked brighter to her ; for, al=) 


though a life of renunciation lay before her he still lived; this thought had, i in conse- 


quence of her fearful dream, a soothing effect upon her restless heart, Even if 
he went away to distant lands, and she was forced to live years without seeing 
him, a time must come when he would return. And she could still love and think 
of him, for he belonged to no one else. 

Later in the day she went with her family and Miss Mertens to the Lodge 
where they had been invited to dine. There was a dark cloud upon the fores- 
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ter’s brow as he came to meet them. Elizabeth soon discovered that he was 
troubled about Bertha. : 

“J cannot and will not bear it any longér !” he cried angrily. “ Must I turn 
spy in my old age, and constantly be upon the watch to prevent a wayward, 
=— a who has no possible claim upon me, from making a perpetual fool 
of herself?” 


P “But remember, uncle, she is unhappy,” said Elizabeth, somewhat 
armed. ~ 

“Unhappy ?—she is a deceitful fool !—I am no ogre, and when I thought her | 
really unhappy, that is, when she lost both her parents, I did all that I could to pro- 
tect and guide her. But that is not what is the matter with her, for scarcely two 
months after her loss she went singing about and chattering like a magpie, so that I 
was really grieved to see such heartlessness and frivolity. What is she unhappy Pd 


- about, eh ? But I don’t want to know her state secret if she has no confidence in 


me; letit alone. For all I care she may wear that die-away look upon her face for 
the next year; but to pretend to be dumb, to run about in the forest like a 
maniac, and perhaps one of these fine days burn down my house about my ears, 
it is more than I can bear, and I must have a word or two to say about the 
matter.” 

‘Did you not heed the warning that I gave you ?” asked Ferber. 

“ Certainly I did; I put her into another room ; she sleeps now just above 
me, so that I can hear her lightest step. At night both the house doors are’ 
not only bolted, as they’ have always been at night, but locked too, and I take 
the key into my room. And oh! the cunning of women—but” that’s an old 
story. At any rate my precautions ensured ps some rest. But last night I 
could not get to sleep; the affair with Linke was running through my brain, 
and I heard steps above me, cautious steps, soft as acat’s. Aha! I thought, she 
is at her nightly promenades again, and I rose, but when I went upstairs the 
nest was already empty. Ona table at the open window a light was burning, 
and as I opened the door the curtain flew into the flame. Zounds! if I had not 
been quick as a flash we should have had a blaze that would have been well fed 
by those old balconies. And how did she get cut? Through the kitchen 
window. I would rather take care of a swarm of ants than of such a sly, 
deceitful creature.’’ 


‘**T am convinced that some love affair is at the bottom of the girl's conduct,” 
said Frau Ferber. 
‘* Yes, you told me so once before, sister-in law,” replied the forester with sii iu 
irritation, “ and if you would be kind enough to tell me with whom, I should, 
be infinitely obliged to you. Look around us and see if there is any one here Sam 
, to turn a girl’s brain. My assistants,—they are not half good enough for her 5 aim 
she never would have a word to say to them ; it cannot be the rogue Linke, witha 
his crooked legs and carroty wig, and there is no one else here.” _ el 
“You have forgotten one,” said Frau Ferber significantly, with a glancé™ 
towards Elizabeth, who had lingered behind to cut a whip for Ernst. - 
Well?” asked the forester. 
The forester remained silent for awhile. ‘“‘ Hm!” he muttered at last, “I 2 
should never in the world have thought of him. No, no,” he continued 
nickly, ‘‘I do not believe it, for in the first place the girl cannot possibly be 
ha fool as to believe that he would make her my Lady von Odenburg, 


Perhaps she hoped that he would, and finds herself mistaken,” interrupted - 
erber. 
\ 
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“She is vain and arrogant enough for it, but he,—he cares nothin g for 
women,—he is-a cold, heartless egotist,” said the forester. 

“ An egotist, I grant you,” said Frau Ferber, “and that explains Bertha’s 
conduct and manner.” 

‘“‘ That would be a fine affair,” cried the forester angrily, “to think that I 
should have been hoodwinked like any old fool in a comedy! I will sift the 
matter now to the bottom, and woe to the girl if she has really dared to bring 
disgrace upon herself and me! ”’ 

The dinner was a very quiet one. The forester was out of sorts, and would 
have extorted a confession from Bertha upon the spot had not Frau Ferber 
prayed him to wait for a few days. After coffee the guests left the Lodge ; the 
forester threw his rifle across his shoulder, and plunged into the forest, which, 
as he said, always soothed and brought him to reason. 

Elizabeth dressed herself for the concert, that is, she put on a simple, white 
muslin dress, whose only decoration was a bouquet of fresh wild flowers. Her 
mother tied around. her neck a little locket attached to a very narrow black 
velvet ribbon, and this was her toilet, which would certainly have seemed most 
embarrassingly simple to most young girls going for the first time among a large 
assembly of brilliantly-dressed people ; but Elizabeth, if she thought of it at all, 
congratulated herself upon the delicate neatness of her muslin, and would rather 
not have worn her mother’s little ornament on this occasion, as she considered 


that she was to appear only as a musician and not as one of the guests, and that © 


her fingers were all that she need. be anxious about. She was rather annoyed 
that the arms-above these same fingers were bare, and that her dress was low- 
necked. She had hitherto never worn a dress that did not cover her neck to her 
chin, and eould not see why the fashionable world had decided that women 
should be decolleté in large assemblies. She thought as little of the exquisite 
form and dazzling whiteness of her shoulders and arms as of the beauty and 
grace of her head, which, with its heavy braids of golden hair, was set so ex- 
quisitely upon her finely-moulded neck. Her mother herself had arranged her 
hair to-day, and it clustered in short shiny curls above her forehead, contrasting 
wondrously with the delicately pencilled but decided arch of the dark eyebrows. 
And Frau Ferber could not but agree with Miss Mertens, who, as she watched 
Elizabeth disappear upon the forest-path, declared with enthusiasm that she was 
supernaturally lovely. The mother had just acknowledged to herself that her 
child’s beauty had unfolded in a most striking degree. 

When Elizabeth entered the vestibule of Castle Lindhof she’ encountered 
Dr. Fels, who, with his, wife upon his arm, was just turning down one of the 
corridors. She hastened towards him, and accosted him gaily, for her heart 
had been beating anxiously as she approached the castle, at the thought that 
she should be obliged to enter entirely alone the spacious saloon, where the 
greater part of the company were doubtless already assembled. The doctor re- 


* ceived her most cordially, and presented her to his wife, in an’ undertone, as 


“‘ yesterday’s heroine.’ Both gladly took her under their protection. The 


large folding doors were flung open, and Elizabeth was grateful for the lucky . 


star that had allowed her to take shelter behind the tall, commanding figure of 
the doctor’s wife, for she was at first rather overcome at sight of the large, 
richly-decorated apartment, over whose highly-polished floor glided the cost)” 
dresses of the ladies and the polished boots of the gentlemen. In the centre 
the saloon stood the Baroness Lessen, arrayed ‘in magnificent dark-blue mo’ 
antique, and receiving the guests. She returned the salutations of the dc 
and his wife very politely but very coolly, and replied to the doctor’s quet 
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“* Where is Herr von Walde ?” by pointing to a knot of men standing near a 
window, whence issued a murmur like the Babylonish confusion of tongues. 

While Fels and his wife walked towards the spot, Elizabeth gladly and 
gratefully obeyed a gesture from Helene, who, sitting at another window, 
hurriedly and agitatedly informed her that she had suddenly had an attack of 
what is called ‘‘ stage fright ;’ that she was in overwhelming terror at playing 
before so many people, and would rather creep into a mouse-hole and then she 
begged Elizabeth, instead of the four-handed composition with which the concert 
was to open, to play a sonata of Beethoven's a wish with which Elizabeth 
immediately complied. - Her embarrassment vanished. She stepped up to the 
table where the music was tying, and selected the sonata which she was to play. 
Meanwhile, carriage after carriage rolled into the court-yard. The folding- 
doors opened and closed incessantly upon such quantities of tulle and velvet 
and lace, which were crowded into the saloon, that Elizabeth smiled pityingly ~~» 
at the thought of her simple white muslin, so soon to lose its unwrinkled “~™s 
smoothness in such a crush of crinoline. 

She could very easily decide, from the manner of the baroness, upon the social 
rank of the guests. One gracious wave of the feather-crowned -head of the 
great lady answered every social ‘requirement whenever she received untitled 
guests, and these guests did their part well in acknowledging and respecting this 
aristocratic reserve. All, in obedience to a gesture from the baroness, first made 
their way towards the window where stood Herr von Walde,—who, however, 
remained entirely invisible to Elizabeth,—and then scattered into single groups, 
either awaiting the opening of the concert; or engaged in conversation among 
themselves. 

Suddenly the doors flew open again, and a corpulent old lady hobbled in upon 
the arm ofan aged gentleman, whose coat glittered with orders,—and with them 
came Fraulein von Quittelsdorf. The baroness hastened towards‘these guests, - 
and Fraulein von Walde also arose with difficulty, and, taking Hollfeld’s arm, 
went to meet the aged pair, while all the ladies ‘standing around her followed. 
like the tail of a comet. The crowd of men at the window divided suddenly as 
by magic, and Herr von Walde’s lofty figure appeared. 

“We must come to you, if we wish to see you, naughty man!” cried the old r 
lady, shaking her forefinger at him, as she hobbled towards him. ‘Yousee,in ~~ , 
spite of my poor feet, and although you have neglected me shamefully, I am here 

‘to-day. to offer my congratulations.” 

He bowed, and said a few words to her, to which she replied by laughingly, . 
tapping him upon the shoulder with her fan. Then he conducted her to an arm- 
chair, where she seated herself with much majesty. "ual 

“ The Countess of Falkenberg, chief lady in waiting at the court of L—,” was 

- the reply of the doctor’s wife, when Elizabeth asked who the old lady was.. 

Fraulein von Quittelsdorf looked exquisitely beautiful to-day, in her white scrape a 
dress, with a wreath of scarlet euphorbia in her dark hair, as she busied herself & 
about the noble lady, while she did not forget to cast a roguish glance now and © ~~” 


then at Fraulein von Walde. : 

The arrival of the guests from the court was the signal for the beginning of 
the concert. Elizabeth could almost hear her own heart beat. She was standing 
behind the doctor’s wife, and was hidden from all the eyes which would in one 

‘moment be directed towards her, following every one of her movements. Sud- 

denly she was overcome with timidity, and she repented bitterly having consented 
to play first alone. She trembled when Fraulein von Walde motioned to her to 
begin, but there was no time to withdraw. She. took a long breath, and walked 
slowly, with downcast eyes, to the piano, where she curtsied timidly. — 
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At first there was a breathless silence; then a whisper ran from mouth to 
mouth, which was instantly hushed when the young girl struck the keys. Eliza- 
beth’s fear and embarrassment all vanished at the sound of the first chords, She 
was no longer alone. He with whom she had so often wandered along mea- 
dow paths in brilliant sunshine, and past gloomy abysses in storm and rain, was 
with her,—the one who had so often aroused within her joyous presentiments, 


_ and who had expressed in immortal harmonies all the loftiest and most sacred 


aspirations of her nature,—who was as dear and familiar to her as her mother’s 
face, although her gaze fell dazzled by the fiery glories which wreathed his majestic 
head. The flower-crowded heads ranged against the walls, the lorgnettes and 
spectacles which, glittering in the sunlight, shot their lightning directly upon the 
lonely performer in the midst of the saloon, all vanished. She was alone with 
the great master, following with rapture every manifestation of his creative 

. An actual storm of applause statled her when she finished. She curtsied, 
and then almost flew to her protectress, Frau Fels, who, speechless with emotion, 
held out both hands to her. The concert did not last very long. Four gentle- 
men from L sang a delightful quartette, and then there was a performance | 
by a famous violin player. Fraulein von Quittelsdorf sang two songs in a charm- 
ing voice, but without any ear, so that at every high note the guests either moved 


involuntarily and nervously upon their chairs, or cast their eyes down in confu- 


sion. And then came one of the well-practised duets. Fraulein von Walde had 
recovered her composure, and played excellently well with Elizabeth. 

When the concert was over, Elizabeth went towards the door of an ante- 
room, where she had left her shawl. She was clorely followed by an elderly 
gentleman, who had been sitting opposite her, and had regarded her attentively. 
At his request, Frau Fels presented him to the young girl as the Military In- 
spector-General Busch. He said wany flattering things about Elizabeth’s per- 
formance, and added that he was much pleased to become acquainted with the 
hercic preserver of the life of the lord of the castle; he had accepted to-day’s 
invitation with all the greater pleasure, since within the last few hours he had 
been deprived of all hope of claiming her assistance in the investigation of the 
murderous attempt. 

He laughed heartily at Elizabeth’s sudden alarm. 

‘“* No, no, I pray you not to look so horror-stricken, Fraulein,” he said at 
last. ‘* As I have just told you, we shall have no occasion to subject you to a 

ross-examination. - Linke has himself put a stop to our proceedings by a single 
blow. His dead body was taken from the lake in the park this afternoon,” he 
added in alow tone. ‘They informed meat the inn, where I alighted. I 


- proceeded, accompanied by the Waldheim physician, who happened to be at the 


inn, to the scerfe of the suicide, and convinced myseif that that hand will never 
again be raised against the life of another. The. condition of the body shows 
that Linke must have sought death immediately after the failure of his murde- 
Tous purpose.” 

Elizabeth shuddered. ‘* Does Herr von Walde know of his fearful end?” 
she asked in a trembling voice. 

** No; I have had no opportunity to speak with him alone.” 

** None of the cumpany present appear to have any suspicion of yesterday’s 
occurrence,”’ said Frau Fels, 

‘* Fortunately they have not, thanks to our foresight and reserve,” replied 
the Inspector-General ironically. “As it is, poor Herr von Walde kas been 
quite overwhelmed with congratulations upon being born into the world. What 
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would his friends have done to him had they known how fortunately his life has 
deen preserved ? ” 

The butler, Lorenz, at this moment approachéd Elizabeth and held out to her 
a little silver waiter, upon which lay folded several slips of paper. She looked 
up in questioning surprise, and he said respectfully : 

** Will you have the kindness to take one of the papers ? ” 

Elizabeth hesitated. 

“ This is probably part of our entertainment,” said Frau Fels. ‘ Take it 
quickly, that the butler may not be detained.” 

Almost mechanically she took up one of the slips of paper, but started in alarm 
as the Baroness Lessen suddenly appeared at the door, and looked searchingly 
around the room. 4 

** Come, Lorenz,” she said hastily, stepping towards the servant, “ what are 
you doing here ? ” : 

“ Thave just handed Fraulein Ferber the salver, gracious lady,” replied the © 


old man. 


The baroness gave him an angry look, and then measured Elizabeth from h 
to foot. ‘* How, Fraulein Ferber,” she said sharply, are you still here? I 


thought you were at home long ago, resting upon your laurels.” 


Without waiting for a reply, she turned to leave the room ; but just. upon the 
threshold she looked back at the old butler with a frown and shrugged her 
shoulders. ; 

“What can you be thinking of, Lorenz? You grow very’thoughtless. This 
infirmity has grown upon you of late.” 

With these words she bustled out, and the old man quietly followed. He re- 
plied not one word to her harsh reproof, only contracted his bushy, grey eye- 
brows, so that his honest eyes almost disappeared. 

' The others remained, looking at each other in astonishment, when: the doctor 
a He made a profound, comical obeisance to his wife, and said, so- 
emnly :— 

“In consideration of the fact that Fraulein von Quittelsdorf has just had the 
clemency to unite us again as closely as by the priestly blessing fifteen years ago, 
I am content still further to endure the conjugal yoke, and particularly on this 


. day to enjoy by your side, and, cherished by your tender care, O true and faithful 


spouse, all the-delights prepared for us !” : 

‘* My dear husband, what do you mean ?” cried his wife, laughing. 

* Pardon me—I mean nothing at all. Ah, I see you have not heard Fraulein 
von Quitteldorf’s directions. What a pity! I am then compelled to inform you 
that every married le. here present, whether now upon a war footing or 
otherwise, must repaif,"within the next quarter of an hour, to the convent tower 
in the forest, where a rural-festival will be held. There it will be your duty to . 
provide me with as much to eat and drink as my soul may desire, and in every 
way to attend upon my wishes, after the pattern of the famous Penelope. But 
that the unmarried men who are present in large numbers may have no reason 
to complain—that their mouths also may be filled—a sort of lottery has been 
ingeniously devised. Every unmarried lady is provided with a slip of paper, 
upon which stands written the name of some unmarried man, and it is left to 
Cupid and Fate either to unite or separate faithful hearts.” . 

At these words Elizabeth was seized with actual terror. She had never 
thought of other entertainments following upon the concert; jbut now she 
clearly understood why the baroness, on the previous day, had so distinctly 
alluded to her return after the conclusion of the music. Her cheeks glowed with 
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shame, for she had exposed herself to the charge of being very assuming by taking 
from the butler’s salver the little slip of paper which now burned like fire in her 
hand. Always quick to decide, she went into the saloon where the opening of 
the mysterious papers was going on, amid the Jaughter of the indies and their 
assigned partners. ; 

“* What a senseless idea this, of Fraulein von Quitteldorf’s,” a mines sprig of 
nobility was just exclaiming, peevishly, to his neighbour, as Elizabeth passed 
aes “Here I have that stout, pious, Fraulein Lehr upon my hands, Fi 

onc!” 

Elizabeth had not long to look for the baroness. She was standing apart, near 
a window, in lively, but, as it seemed, not entirely agreeable conversation with - 
Fraulein von Quittelsdorf, the chief lady in waiting, andfHelene. The countess 
seemed to be remonstrating with Fraulein von Quittelsdorf, who did nothing but 
shrug her pretty shoulders helplessly from time to time. Intense vexation was 
expressed in the baroness’ countenance—there was no need of the round, red 
spot on either cheek to show that she was angry. Not far from the group "Her 
von Walde was leaning with folded arms against a pillar. He seemed to be 
only half listening to the words of the be-ribboned old courtier who was standing 


_ beside him—his eyes were fixed upon the gesticulating ladies. 


Elizabeth hurriedly approached the baroness. It did not escape her that, at 


‘sight of her, Fraulein von Quittelsdorf gently nudged the countess, whereupon 


the latter turned and regarded her with a malevolent air. She saw that she was 
the subject of theif discussion, and she quickened her. pace, that she might avert 
from herself, as soon as possible, any unworthy suspicion. 

** Most gracious lady,” she said, with a slight curtsey, “in consequence of a 
misunderstanding I have become possessed of this slip of paper, and have just 
learned that it entails upon me duties which I cannot possibly undertake, for my 
parents are expecting me at home.” 

She handed the little slip to the baroness, who took it immediately, while a ray 
of actual sunshine broke over her features. 

“T think you are in error, Fraulein Ferber,” Herr von Walde suddenly inter- 
posed, in a clear, melodious voice. ‘‘ It is incumbent upon you to excuse yourself 
to the gentleman whose name the paper contains: it rests with him whether he 
will release you or not.” He scanned, with a peculiar smile, the company, who 


_ were dividing into couples, and making ready for departure ; even the old gen- 


tleman beside him approached the countess, and offered her ‘his arm. Herr von 
Walde continued, as he slowly approached: ‘ As master of the house, I cannot 
permit cny want of consideration of one of my guests, wherefore I must beg you, 
Fraulein Ferber, to open the paper.” ie 

Elizabeth obeyed, and then handed him the open slip,.with a crimson blush. 
He glanced at it. 

“* Ah, he cried, “ I have, as I see, defended my own rights. You must admit 
that Iam fully justified i in either accepting or refusing to accept your excuses. [ 
prefer the latter course, and must entreat you strictly to comply with the in- 
junctions laid upon you by that paper.” 

The baroness approached him, and laid her hand upon his arm. It looked as 
if she were almost struggling to suppress her tears. . 

“‘ Forgive me, dear Rudolph,” she said, “it is really not my fault.” : 

* I do not know to what fault you allude, Amalie,” he replied, with icy cold- 
ness: ‘* but. you certainly choose the right time in which to ask forgiveness,— 
just at this moment I could easily forgive an inju 

He took his hat, which a servant handed to ag OR and made the — for 
departure. 
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But my parents!” stammered Elizabeth. 

a they ill, or about to leave Gnadeck immediately ?” he asked, standing 
still. ‘ 

Neither.” 

« Well, pray then let me see to it that they receive intelligence of the cause of 
your delay.” . 

He called a servant, and despatched a message to Gnadeck. ° 

, While the saloon was gradually emptied, the group of ladies which had been 
_ joined by the aged cavalier and Hollteld, who looked much chagrined, remained 
standing near the window. 

.** It serves you quite right, Cornelie,” ‘said the countess. ‘You have set the’ 
crown upon your folly to-day. What a silly idea this lottery is! How often 
have I endeavoured to put a stop to your nonsense, to which, unfortunately, our 
gracious princess lends only too willing an ear? How should the butler know any © 
better, when you gave him no instructions? M@iieconsider yourself to belong 
naturally to the court, and yet do not know that that sort of person has not an 
idea of his own. I should not for an instant grudge you this lesson, if only poor 
von Walde were not the victim of your frivolity. ‘There he goes, with that little 
white goose upon his arm ; he who, with his haughty, aristocratic self-conscious- 
ness, has many a time been regardless of the wishes of some high-burn lady, 
who would have been charmed to take his arm. What must he suffer to be tied 
= several hours to that little piano-player, the daughter of a—forester’s 
clerk !” 

‘“Why does he sacrifice himself so- very readily ?” rejoined Fraulein von 
Quittelsdorf. ‘‘It was quite unnecessary for him to meddle at all in the » 
matter. The girl had made up her mind to go, when suddenly he steps 
— like a knight without fear or fault, and takes up the burden volun- 
ta 

** At all events the burden is dazzlingly beautiful,” said the old cavalier 
with a conceited smile. 

“‘ What are you thinking of, count?” cried the countess, “That is just 
like you, who rave about efery round-faced peasant girl that you meet. 
I do not deny that the girl is pretty ; but was not poor Rosa von Bergen 
an actual angel of beauty? Hundreds were languishing at her feet ; but 
Von Walde, whom she really preferred, was like a glacier to her. No, he 
has not the smallest sensibility to feminine beauty and loveliness. I long 
ago erased his name from my list of eligibles for my young protegees. He 
has just declared, most distinctly, his reason for sacrificing himself to-day. 
He is evidently much pleased and delighted with the attentions that we 
have lavished upon him, and wishes to see every one happy and contented. 
about him,—even the little thing who played’the piano. I advise my 
dearest Lessen for the future not to trust implicitly to the tact and ingenu- 
ity of our charming Quittelsdorf.” 

The maid of honour bit her lips, and dragged her lace shawl over her 

lovely shoulders. The carriage now drew up in which the countess and 
Helene, accompanied by the baroness and the count, were to be driven to 
the place of rendezvous. | 

_ “ The old cat!” cried Fraulein von Quittelsdorf, after she had assisted 

the countess into the carriage. ‘“ She is furious because she was not asked 
to assist in the arrangements for to-day. Did not you see, Hollfeld; how 
very nearly that false front of hers slipped down upon her nose when she 
was waggling her head ‘ia such agitation? I should have laughed for two 
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weeks without intermission if her bald head had suddenly made its appear- - 
ance underneath that flower garden on top!” 

She was convulsed with laughter at the idea. Her companion walked, 
without a word, and with accelerated pace, by her side, as though he heard 
nothing of her chatter. His whole bearing manifested hurry and disquiet. 
He seemed most desirous to overtake the rest of the assemblage as quickly 
as possible. He cast searching glances through the bushes on either side 
of the way, and, whenever he caught a glimpse of a white dress, stopped 
for a moment as though to identify the wearer. 

** Indeed, you are too tiresome, Hollfeld ; you weary me to death!” cried 
the lady peevishly. ‘To be sure it is your privilege to be as mute as a 
fish and yet enjoy the reputation of a clever man. Where your wits are 
now I am sure I cannot imagine. What, in heaven’s name, are you run- 
ning so fast for? Allow me to entreat you to have some regard for my 
crape dress, which will be torn to rags by these bushes through which you 
are hurrying me with such speed.” 

The convent tower,—the only uninjured remnant of a former nunnery,— 
was situated in the depths of a grove of oak and beeches in a part of the 
forest domain appertaining to the Lindhof acate, which here extended far 
towards the east. 

A certain lady of Gnadewitz, a sister of the eae of the wheel, had built 
the nunnery, whither she, with twelve other young maidens, retired to pray for 
the soul of her brother, cut off so ignominiously in the flower of his days. Year 
after year the giant boughs of oaks had tapped at the windows of the cells and 
leaned above the high wall over the small garden of the convent. They had 
seen many a fresh young creature pass huriedly along the dim narrow forest 
path to ring the bell at the convent portal with feverish impatience, as though 
unable to wait one instant longer for the promised peace abiding within those 
walls. They had seen how, behind those irrevocable bolts and bars, the mute 
lips of the nun grew white,—how convulsively her waxen hands clutched the 
crucifix, while her agonised looks would seek the ground; for the sight of the 
clear, blue heavens, arching above the gay children of the outer world, awakened 


‘ joyous memories within her, and breathed a keen desire for pleasure and life into 
~ the soul and heart muffled for ever in the folds of the sackcloth of her order. 


The Reformation, which overthrew the convents like card houses, had stridden 
through this still forest also, and had passed its mighty hand over the walls of 
this gloomy pile, which had, in expiation of the misery and crime that had cursed 
its origin, been the perpetual abode of unhappiness. And even the hollow mockery 
of existence within its walls had vanished to the four winds. One stone after 
another had tumbled to the feet of the lofty oaks, whose branches had brushed 
against it while it formed part of some carved arch or window-frame, and which 
now strewed leaves upon it till it sank away far more softly bedded than the poor 
bodies of the nuns, which were, 80 said the legend, all sleeping together i in a sub- 
terranean dungeon. 

The tower was square, clumsy, and ugly. On the flat roof above, that was 
surrounded by a stone balustrade, the stairs were capped by a very small, square 
apartment, from which egress upon the roof was obtained through a massive 


oaken door. Here there was a magnificent prospect and distant view of L——. 


For the sake of this prospect the tower had been rebuilt and kept ia constant re- 


_ pair. Immense iron clamps bound the walls together at the eorners, and number- 


less lines of fresh mortar meandered across its blackened surface, so that the old © 
building looked at a distance like a gigantic piece of agate. 
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But to-day the old pile was decked out like some old fellow dressed for a woving. 
Fresh flowers,—that is to say, four gigantic fir-trees—were sticking in his hat ; 
and from their tops gay banners were floating, like large birds above the green 
waves beneath. The old fellow, who, until to-day, had only whispered nightly 
and daily confidences to his comrades the oaks, but had never made an advance 
towards them irom his dignified position, was now clutching them with green 
widesspread arms ; huge — were draped from his topmost walls, and were 
lost among the boughs of the surrounding forest ; while from one side a white 
sail-cloth was extended and attached to the trunks of two tall hemlocks. Beneath 
the shade of this tent were several refreshing-looking casks, a whole battery of 
_ dusty red-sealed flasks and countless silver-capped bottles in buckets,—all pre- 
sided over by a very pretty girl in the dress of a vivandiere. 

Elizabeth had silently left the large hall upon Herr von Walde’s arm. In spite 
of her determination to go home, she had not Wad the courage to gainsay 
him, or to tell him of her desire,—he had spoken in a tone of such autho- 
rity ; and, what had influenced her still more, had entered the lists, as it 
were, for her, and sought to help her out of her embarrassment. Any op- 
position on her part would have seemed like obstinate defiance of him, and 
would have served only to increase her painful apprehension of drawing to 
herself general attention. 

The silken garments of the ladies rustled along the walls of the corridor 
behind her. Laughing and chattering, the gay crowd followed Herr von 
Walde in a long train until it isfued from the chief entrance door, and then 
it scattered hither and thither, taking the various forest paths which led to 
the convent tower. Those whose elaborate toilets required special care 
took the broad, well-kept path. Herr von Walde certainly never dreamed 
that his companion’s simple, snowy muslin could be as precious in her eyes 
as were the rich dresses of the other ladies in theirs, or he certainly would 
not have selected the narrow, lonely pathway into which he suddenly 
turned. 

‘* It is usually very damp here,” Elizabeth broke silence timidly,—hitherto 
no words had passed between them. Her feet trembled as though they 
would far rather retreat than ‘advance, and yet it is possible that her 
thoughts were not of her dress nor her thin shoes, but rather of the long, 
narrow, leafy way before them, through which she must passalone by his side, _ 
and of the voice that would suddenly sound in her ears with that harsh, 
authoritative tone almost always adopted by him when alone with her. 

“ Tt has not rained for a long time,—see how dry the ground is,” he quietly 
replied, as he walked slowly on and broke off a twig which threatened to 
brush Elizabeth’s cheek. ‘‘ This path is the shortest, and we can for a . 
quarter of an hour at least escape from the buzz and clatter with which my ‘ 
friends and relatives are celebrating the completion of my thirty-seventh 
year. But perhaps you are afraid of meeting Linke in this sequestered 
spot ?” 

‘. shudder passed through the young girl’s frame. She thought upon 
the criminal’s desperate end, but she could not control herself sufficiently to 
impart her knowledge to Herr von Walde. 

“T do not fear him any longer,” she said gravely. 

‘* He has probably left the country, and if not, he would hardly be so 
discourteous as to intrude upon the pleasures of people who are seeking to 
indemnify themselves for the pains they have taken with their formal con- 
gratulations. By the way, you cannot have failed to observe that every © 
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member of the company to-day has honoured me with a few moments of 

special attention, even the youngest slip of a girl in white muslin. has made 

_ me her curtsey and uttered her studied desire for my health and happiness. 
You, perhaps, do not think me old enough yet to need the wishes of others 
for a prolongation of my life ?” 

‘* T should suppose that such wishes were as appropriate to youth or the 
prime of life as to advanced age; the one possesses as little as the other a 
monopoly of existence.” 

“ Well, then, why did you not come to me? Yesterday you saved my 
life, and to-day you care so little about it that you do not even take the 
trouble to open your lips and say ‘ God protect it for the future. He 

** You have just said yourself ‘every one of the company.’ I did not 
belong to the company, and therefore could not intrude myself among those 
who offered their congratulations.” She spoke quickly, for there was dis- 
content in his tone, and the arm upon which her hand rested moved im- 
patiently. 

“ But you were invited 

“To entertain your 

“Was that modest view of the case stk only reason why you did not 
wish to come with me ? ” 

** Yes; most certainly my refusal could not have had anything to do 
with the ‘gentleman who had fallen to my lot, whose name I could not pos- 
sibly know.” 

** You can hardly persuade me of chats you must have seen at the first 
glance that all the gentlemen present, with the exception of myself, were 

_ already appropriated ; you must have known that my sister, without draw- 
ing a paper, had requested Hollfeld to accompany her, as she can walk more 
easily leaning upon his arm than upon any other. Confess——” 

“I knew and saw nothing. I was far too much troubled when I entered 
the ball-room to return the paper, for the hour at which I was expected to 
return home had been particularly mentioned to me yesterday. I had no 
idea that any special festivity was to follow the concert, and in taking the 
folded slip of paper I committed an indiscretion, for which I cannot forgive 
myself.” 

He suddenly stood still. 

. “T pray you look at me,” he said, in a tone of command. 

She raised her eyes, and although she felt her cheeks glow, she sustained . 
unflinchingly the gaze which at first rested sternly upon her and then be- 
came indescribably gentle. 

** No, no,” he muttered softly, as if to himself, “ it were a crime to sus- 
pect deceit here. Yes, double-dyed,” he continued, in an altered, sarcastic 
tone; it sounded as though he wished to sneer away some momentary 
weakness,—‘‘ was I not the involuntary auditor of your declaration : ‘ It 
needs more courage to tell a lie boldly than to confess a fault?’ ” 

“* That is my conviction, I repeat it.” 

Ah, what a splendid thing’strength of character is! But I should sup- 
pose that if one were too upright to soil the lips with deceit, a strict watch 
should be kept upon the eyes also, lest they lie. I know one moment in 
your life when you appeared what you were not.” ’ 

Elizabeth, wounded, attempted to withdraw her ahnd tiie hisram. 

“Oh, no—you do not escape me so easily ! ” he cried, retaining it. “You 
must either deny or acknowledge it. You looked indifferent lately, when I 
threw — my cousin’s tender token, the rose.” 
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“ Should I have flown after it?” 
“ Certainly, if you had been true.” 


Elizabeth knew now why he had entered this lonely path with her,—she 


was to confess her feelings towards Hollfeld. She was confirmed in her 


suspicions,—Herr Von Walde was evidently most anxious lestshe should prize 


his cousin’s homage too highly and perhaps imagine that he could forget her 
social position. The moment had come when she could declare her senti- 
ments. By a hasty movement she released her hand from his arm, and 
stepped a little aside. 

‘¢T grant you,” she said, “that if my fsce that day expressed indiffer- 
ence, it was not in harmony with my thoughts.” 

“T thought so!” he cried, but there was no triumph in his exclamation. 

“ T was in fact indignant.” 
At my interference? ” 

‘¢ At the unauthorised levity of Herr von Hollfeld.” 

‘“* He startled you greatly ; but——” 

“* No, he insulted me! How dared he intrude upon me? I abhor him!’ 

She must have been right in her solution of his manner; but she had 
never dreamed that her declaration would be so highly prized by him. A 


weight seemed to fall from his heart. A ray of purest joy broke from the © 


eyes which had gazed at her with a mixture of distrust, contempt, and sar- 
casm. He drew a deep breath, and half extended his arms. Elizabeth 
involuntarily looked round to discover what it was that caused his eyes to 
flash and glow so. She saw nothing, but she felt his hand tremble as he 
laid hers once more upon his arm. They walked on a few paces without a 
word. Suddenly he stood still again. 

_ “ Now we are entirely alone,” he said, in the gentlest possible tone. 
*¢ See, only one small eye of heavenly blue looks down ypon us,—no prying 
faces are near to come between us,—I cannot,—I will not be deprived of a 


birthday greeting from you. Give it to me now, when no one can hear it 
but myself alone.” : 


She was silent and confused. 

‘Well, do you know how it is done?” he asked. 

** Qh, yes,” she replied, and an arch smile hovered upon her lips. “I 
am well practised in such things. My parents, my uncle, Ernst-——” — 

*“* All have birthdays,’’ he interrupted her, smiling. ‘But you cannot 
wonder that I want a birthday greeting all to myself,—that I desire that 
it may sound quite different from any that you have hitherto uttered,— 
for I am neither your father, nor your bluff forester uncle, and certainly I 
cannot lay claim to the rights of the brother with whom you play. Come, 
speak.” 

Still she said nothing. What should she say? Her eyes were cast 
down, for she could no longer endure that searching glance, that seemed to 
penetrate her very soul with its troubled expression of entreaty. 

‘“* Then come,” he cried abruptly, drawing her forward, after waiting in 
vain for some moments for one word from her lips. “It was a fvolish 
wish of mine. I know that your tongue, which is always ready to say 
beard is kind and gentle to others, is dumb for me, or only ready with some. 
rebuke.” 

At these words she grew pale, and involuntarily stood still. 
™ “ You will, then? ” he asked more gently, “ and cannot find the words ?” 
he continued, shaking his head, as she was silent but.looked up at him be- 
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seechingly. ‘‘ Well, then, f have a plan. Let me say what I should like 
to hear from your lips, and you will repeat it after me word for word.” 

Again the smile played around Elizabeth’s meuth, and she murmured 
, assent. 

‘In the first place, you give your friend your hand,” he began, and took 
her hand in his,—she trembled, but did not withdraw it,—“ and then you 
say, ‘ You have hitherto been a wretched wanderer upon the face of the 
earth,—it is high time that the clouds above you should break, and be 
penetrated by the pure ray of light which has transformed your whole 
existence. Itis my true and earnest wish that this light may never for- 
sake you. Here is my hand, as the pledge of a happiness so inconceiv- 
able——” 

So far she had repeated this strangly-worded greeting after him, but at 
the last words she hesitated. He seized her other hand also, and urged 
passionately, Go on, go on! tid 

“ Here is my ” she began at last. 

“Oh, Herr von Walde,” suddenly cried Cornelie’ s voice from the thicket. 
“ what a delightful meeting! Now I shall enjoy in company with you the tri- 
umph of being received with a flourish of trumpets ! ” 

Never jn her life had Elizabeth seen such a sudden change take place in a 
human countenance as now transformed Herr von Walde’s features. One strong 
blue vein stood out upon his pale forehead, his eyes flashed, and he involuntarily - 
stamped his foot. It really seemed as if he would have liked to hurl back into © 
the thicket the unwelcome intruder,-who, holding up her crape skirt, came 
hurrying through the bushes towards them. He could not» command his emo- 
tion as quickly as usual ; perhaps he did not wish to do so, for he frowned 
angrily as Hollfeld made his appearance behind the lady. As he came in sight, 

_ Herr von Walde drew Elizabeth’s hand though his arm with gentle violence, as 
if he feared lest she should be snatched from him. 

“ Why, how you look, Herr von Walde!” cried Fraulein von Quittelsdorf, - 
stepping into the middle ‘of the path ; “‘ actually as if we were bandits, with 
designs upon your life, or, at all events upon your property ! ” 

Without replying a word to this attack, he turned to his cousin and asked, 
“ Where is my sister ?” 

Pe was afraid of the long rough path,” the latter replied, “‘ and preferred 
to drive.” 

.“ Well, I suppose you will hardly leave Helene to be lifted out of the car- 
riage by the old Count Wildenau ; I cannot understand how, as her faithful 
knight, you could leave the principal path. <A few quick steps will enable you 
to rejoin her. I will not prevent you from doing so,” said Herr von Walde 
sharply, while a sarcastic smile quivered around the corners of his mouth. He 
stepped aside with Elizabeth to allow the pair to pass. 

“ And pray, if one may ask, why did you leave the principal path yourself ? ” 
asked Fraulein von Quittelsdorf aepentty, much more like a pert chambermaid 
than a maid of honour. 

‘© That you can easily learn ; simply because I hoped, by coming along this 
lonely path, to escape the eloquent tongues of certain ladies,” replied Herr von . 
Walde drily. 

** Ah, how cross you are! Heaven shield us from such an irritible birthday 
hero!” cried the lady, shuddering, and retreating a few paces with a comical 
assumption of terror. ‘ It was a mistake that we did not come to you to-day 
with funereal faces, and muffled to the eyes in black crape !” 
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She pouted, and, taking Hollfeld’s arm, would have dragged him forward ; 
but he, strangely enough, seemed inclined, for the first time in his life, to set 
his cousin’s wishes at defiance. He walked on slowly, and as if weary of exis- 
tence, peering right and left into the bushes, apparently interested in every | 
stone in the pathway, every squirrel that ran swiftly past. Then he began a 
conversation with his companion, whose answers absorbed his attention so en- 
tirely that he paused and stood still to listen to_them. 

Herr von Walde muttered something between his teeth ; Elizabeth could not 
understand it, but the hostile glance that he cast after his cousin showed 
how the behaviour of the latter incensedhim. He said not another word to her. 
He turned slowly towards her, and she felt that he continued to regard her 
steadfastly, but she was unable to lift her eyes to his. Had she done so he 
must have discovered on the spot how greatly she was moved by the strange 
words that he had just whispered to her with so much emotion in his voice. 
One look would have betrayed the conflict within her, and then,—she could not 
pursue the thought,—he would doubtless have repented the simple wish that he 
had expressed. Thus deeply agitated, it was natural enough that the young 
girl’s eyelids fell low over her eyes, and that she failed to observe the inaudible 
sigh that escaped her companion, or mark how all signs of irritation vanished 
from his features to give place to the shade of melancholy that was so wont to 
rest upon his brow. 

A faint and dying trumpet note, which was doubtless the result of the im- 
patience of the musicians who were waiting upon the roof of the tower, be- 
trayed the close vicinity of the scene of festivity. And soon a buzz and noise, - 
as of some neighbouring gipsy encampment, broke upon their ears; the path 

- grew broader, gay throngs were seen fluttering through the bushes, and sud- 
denly a loud flourish of bugles and trumpets sounded over their heads. LEliza- 
beth availed herself of the opportunity to slip her hand from the arm of her con- 
ductor and to lose herself in the crowd that gathered around the lord of the 
feast ; while a young girl, habited as a Dryad, and accompanied by four other 
en approached, and, in limping hexameters, welcomed him to the 
orest. 

“* Well, von Walde has gotten rid of his Dulcinea at the right moment. I 
don’t see the girl at all, now,” the Countess Falkenberg’ whispered smilingly 
to Count Wildenau, who was sitting beside her upon a kind of raised dais, be- 
neath the shade of a group of oaks. ‘‘ He will never forgive the baroness and 
our flippant Cornelie for so ‘stupidly forcing him into playing the knight, even 
for a few moments, to such a creature. My child,” and she turned to Helene, 
seated at her right, who was anxiously searching the-crowd with troubled eyes, 
‘*when those people release him we must take him in here among us, and do 
a in our power to make him forget the provoking beginning of the 
estival.” 

Helene nodded mechanically. Apparently she had only heard half of what — 
the lady had whispered in her ear. Her poor little figure, enveloped in a 
heavy, light-blue silk, leaned helplessly and wearily back in her huge arm- 
chair, and her cheeks were whiter than the lily-wreath that crowned her brow. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had encountered in the throng Dr. Fels and his wife. 
The latter immediately took the:young girl under her care, that they might not 
be separated again. 

“ Only stay until the dancing begins,” she replied to Elizabeth’s remark that 
the moment seemed to have arrived when she could slip away unnoticed and go 
home. ‘‘I do not wonder that you wish to leave as soon as possible,” she 
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added, witha smile. ‘We, too, shall not stay long. I am anxious about my -. 
children at home. I made a great sacrifice to my husband’s position in coming 
at all. Herr von Walde, to whom you are assigned for the day by lot, does 
not dance. So never fear, you will be released.” 

Suddenly the crowd separated. From the top of the tower sounded a grand 
march, and while the gentlemen sought the shade of the trees, the ladies, ac- 
cording to the rples of the feast, hastened to provide them with refreshments 
from the tent. 

Herr von Walde walked slowly across the sward, his hands clasped behind 
him, talking with the military-inspector Busch, by his side. 

“My dear Herr von Walde, now pray come to us!” the Countess Falken- 
berg cried out to him, extending her hand with an air almost caressing. “I 
have kept such a charming place here for you. Come rest upon your well- , 
earned laurels. Tis true, all the young ladies present are disposed of by lot, 
but here are our fair and lovely wood-nymphs all ready to wreathe your goblet, 
and furnish you from the tent with all that your heart can desire.” 

“T am deeply touched by your kindness and care for me, gracious lady,” the 
gentleman replied, “‘ but I cannot think that Fraulein Ferber will leave me to 
appeal to the general sympathy.” nie 

He spoke loudly, and turned to Elizabeth who was standing quite near. She . 
had heard every word, and instantly walked quietly towards him, placing her- 
self at his side, as though she were by no means inclined to delegate to others 
one jot of her duty. As he saw her approach him thus, something of a joyful 
surprise lit up his countenance. ‘He cast an answering glance at the face that, 
unembarrassed now by those around, looked smilingly up at him. Strangely 
enough, he seemed entirely to forget the charming place the countess had re- 
served for him, for, after a slight obeisance to her stately ladyship and her court 
of young ladies, he offered his arm to Elizabeth, and_conducted her to the 
shade of a giant oak, where Doctor Fels had just provided comfortable places 
for his wife and himself. : 

_ _ “Now, that is carrying his revenge a little too far,” said the great lady, with 
irritation, turning for sympathy to Count Wildenau and the five disconcerted 
Dryads. “He really throws scorn upon the entire fete by taking so much notice 
of that young person. I begin to be really vexed with him. No one is more 
ready that I to grant that he is entirely right to be angry, but I reallv think 
that he should not allow himself to be so carried away by his indignation as to 
forget those of his guests who have had no share in the absurdities of the baro- 
ness or of von Quittelsdorf. . I’ll wager that that little fool there attributes his 
- attentions to the influence of her beautiful eyes.” 
The smaJl band of amiable Dryads shot annihilating looks at Elizabeth, who 
was quietly proceeding to the refreshment tent, whence she presently issued with — 
a flask of champagne and four glasses which she placed upon the table beneath 
the oak, where Herr von Walde was sitting with the doctor and his wife. —se. 

“*Our young ladies to-day are wearing perfect flower gardens upon their. 
heads,” said Frau Fels, as the young girl approached the table. Frualein 
Ferber alone is as destitute of ornament as Cinderella. I cannot have it so.” 

She took two roses from the large bouquet which she held in her hand, and 
_ stood up to place them in Elizabeth’s hair. f 

- “Stop, I pray you,” cried Herr von Walde, detaining her hand, “ nothing 
should adorn that hair but orange blossoms.” : 
' «But they are only worn by brides,” said the doctor’s wife naively. 
“I know that well,” he replied quietly; and as if he had said the most 
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natural thing in the world, he filled the glasses, and turned Dr. Fels. “ Clink 
glasses with me, doctor,” he said ; “I drink to the welfare of the saviour of my 
life—of Gold Elsie of Castle Gnadeck ! ” 

The doctor smiled, and the glasses clinked with a loud ring. ‘At this signal, 
4 group of gentlemen approached, glasses in hand. - 

“You come at the right moment, gentlemen,” the lord of the feast cried out 
to them. ‘ Drink with me to the fulfilment of my dearest wish! ” : 

A loud “ vivat”’ resounded through the air, and the glasses clinked merrily . 

** Scandalous !” cried the old court lady, and dropped her fork, with its choice 
morsel, upon her plate ; “really, they are conducting themselves over there like 
students at a carouse; Iam positively shocked! What an unseemly noise ! 
Actually the mob in the street is better behaved when they shout‘ vivats’ to 
our gracious Prince. Apropos, my love,” she continued, turning to Helené, “I 
observe that your brother seems quite intimate with Doctor Fels.” 

“* He esteems him highly as a thoroughly practical man of great scientific at- 
ta'nments,” replied Helene. 

** That is all very well,—but he certainly cannot be aware that the man just 
now is in very bad odour at court. Only imagine, he has had the inconceivable 
insolence to refuse our beloved Princess Catharine——’” 

“Yes ; I know that story,” said Fraulein von Walde, interrupting the irsi- 
tated lady ; my brother related the circumstance to me himself a few days 


“ How !—is it possible that the facts are known fo him, and that he has so 
little regard for the sentiments of the court,—which has always distinguished 
him so highly! Incredible! I assure you, dear child, my conscience pricks me 
sorely ; I shall scarcely be able to lift my eyes in the presence of their Serene 
Highnesses, when they arrive in L——, at the thought of having been in the 
society here of that impertinent creature.” : ; 
Helene shrugged her shoulders, and left the lady to her qualms of conscience 


and a brimming glass of champagne, w.th which she probably intended to fortify 


herself in anticipation of the dreaded arrival. 


In the society of this lady Fraulein von Walde suffered a!l the galling annoy- : 


ance that conventionalities inflict ;—she was obliged to listen, with an 
amiable and interested smile, to a thousand wretched trifles, while 
her heart was tortured with pain; indeed, only just such a person as the 


Countess Falkenberg, who sought and found her highest earthly happiness in a 


gracious glance from a Princely eye, a person whose whole intellectual capacity 
was exercised in standing sentinel before the domain of etiquette and in guarding 
religiously the hardly-won prestige of her social position,—only such a one 
could have been blind to the signs of the deepest suffering in the countenance of 
the younger lady. # 

ollfeld had not only been so inattentive asto leave Helene, upon her arrivet 
at this spot, to the care of Count Wildenau, he had even, upon his tardy appear- 
ance, omitted all explanation or apolagy for his delay, and had finally seated 
himself beside her‘In a sullen and abstracted mood. She thought him strangely 


altered, and she racked her restless heart and brain with vain surmises. At first _ 
. her suspicions rested upon Cornelie, who, true to her mercurial temperament, 


fluttered hither dnd thither like a will-o’-the-wisp, talking and laughing incess- 
antly. But she was soon reassured upon this point, for she could not catch a single 
glance of Hollfeld’s directed towards the coquettish and graceful court beauty. 
The anxious inquiries that she made of him were answered in monosyllables, She 


~ beckoned to one of the servants who was bearing past a tray of delicacies, and her- 
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self placed them before Hollfeld,—but he did not eat a morsel, and only swallowed 
in quick succession several glasses of fiery wine which he procured for himself at 
the refreshment tent. This careless conduct, which she no w observed for the fir st 
time, caused her unspeakable pain. At last she was silent, and closed her eyes as 
though fatigued s no one noticed the crystal drops trembling on their lashes. 

Suddenly a shadow was cast upon the universal merriment, which had been 
all the more unrestrained from the fact that the lord of the feast, usually so 
grave and serious, had joined in it so cordially,—at least Elizabeth felt con- 
vinced that the face of the butler, Lorenz, who now appeared in the distance, 
boded no good. The old man took the greatest pains to attract his master’s at- 
. téntion without being seen by the other guests. At last he succeeded. Herr 
von Walde arose, and stepped aside with him into the thicket, while the group 
of gentlemen dispersed. He soon returned, with marks of dismay in his 
countenance. 

“T have just received sad news, which will compel me to leave you im- 
mediately,” he said, in a low voice, to the doctor. ‘ Herr von Hartwig, in 
Thalleben, one of my oldest friends, has met with a terrible accident ; the injury 
fatal ; they write me that he cannot live a day longer. He summons me to him 
that he may entrust his young children to my care. I pray you inform the 
Baroness Lessen of my departure, and its cause ; she will see that the festivities 
are not interrupted. Let my sister and my guests suppose that I am called away 
for a few minutes by some trifling matter of business, and will return hither 
shortly. I shall not be missed after the dancing begins.” 

The doctor went instantly to find the baroness. His wife had strayed away 
from the spot a few moments before, so Elizabeth was left alone with Herr von 
Walde. He turned to her quickly : : 

*“*T thought we should not part from each other to-day without the conclusion 
of my birthday greeting,” he said, while striving to meet her eyes, which shyly 
avoided his, ‘‘ but I seem to be one of those unfortunate ones whose unlucky stars 
snatch from them the prize when it seems almost within their grasp.” He en- 
deavoured to give an air of humour to his words, but they only sounded the 
more bitter. ‘* However, I submit,” he continued, in a determined tone; “I 
must go. It cannot be helped, but my duty may be made easier and sweeter 
for me by a promise from you. Do you remember the words which you lately 
repeated after me?” 

“T do not forget so quickly.” 


“Ah, that encourages me greatly! There is a fairy tale whith tells of a’ 


realm of inexhaustible riches and endless delights, revealed by a single word. 
Such a word the conclusion of your greeting can be tome. Will you aid me 
in having it uttered ?” 

“* How can I help you to the attainment of riches and delights ?” 

‘* That is my affair. I do most earnestly entreat you at this moment to 
make no further attempt at evasion, for time presses. Let me ask you,—will 
you endeavour to retain fn your memory, during my absenee, the beginning of 
that birthday greeting ? ” 

Yes.” : 

** Good ; in the midst of the sorrow and gloom to which I am summoned 
there will be a glimpse of clear blue sky above me, and for you may my 
to oe | a a in your ear the word that will unlock that fairy realm for me. 

arewell !”” 

mg gave her his hand, and disappeared upon the path leading directly to the 
castle. 
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Eiizabeth stood still for a few moments in a state of delicious stupefaction, - 
from which she was roused by the surprise of the doctor’s wife at finding t he 
gentlemen gone. Elizabeth told her what had happened, and the doctor shortly 
returned and related that the baroness had been greatly piqued that her cousin 
had not considered it worth his while to inform her, in person of the cause of his 
departure, The unlucky doctor had been obliged to bear the brunt of the lady’s 
ill-humour, which had vented itself in several biting remarks, but he had been 
so discourteous as to allow them to pass him by without in the least disturbing 
his serenity. He seated himself at’ the table and began to eat with an excellent 
appetite. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth went to take leave of Fraulein von Walde. Taere 
was nothing now to detain her any longer. She longed to be alone with her 
thoughts, to recall undisturbed every’ word that he had spoken, and to ponder 
upon its meaning. 

“ Are you going?” asked Helene, as Elizabeth stood behind her chair and 
bade her farewell. ‘ What does my brother say to that ?’* 

_ “ Rudolph has been summoned to the castle upon some business matter,’’ the 
baroness, who just now appeared, answered in Ehzabeth’s stead. - “ Fraulein’ 
Ferber is released from all necessity of remaining any longer.” ° 

Helene cast a glance of displeasure at the speaker. ‘‘ I cannot sce why,” 
she said. ‘‘ His business cannot detain him long, he will certainly return.” 

“¢ Probably,” rejoined the baroness ; but he may be delayed quite late. Frau- 
lein Ferber, meanwhile, will be very much fatigued in a circle where she is such 
an utter stranger.” 

‘* Has my brother released you ?” Helene turned to Elizabeth, hardly allow- 
ing the baroness to complete her sentence. 

** Yes,” answered she, “and I pray you to allow me to take my departure.” 

During this short dialogue the Countess Falkenberg leaned back and mea- . 
sured Elizabeth from head to foot with her cold piercing eyes; but Hollfeld 
arose and departed without saying a word. Fraulein von Walde looked after 
him with an air of anxious discontent, and at first did not reply to Elizabeth’s 
request ; but at last, with evident absence of mind, ste held out her hand and 
said, “ Well, then, go, dear child, and a thousand thanks for your kind assist- 
ance to-day.” 

Elizabeth took a hasty leave of Doctor Fels and his wife, and then entered 
the forest with a light heart. 

She breathed more freely as the throng was left behind her, and as a few 
sounding chords concluded the waltz whose bewildering notes had for a short 
distance accompanied her. She could now yield herself up undisturbed to the 
magic that had laid so sweet a spell upon her entire mind and being, and forced 
her to listen still to the tones of that voice which had died upon her ear, ensnar- 
ing her heart with its thrilling melody, and at the sound of ‘which all the sug- 
= of maidenly reserve, all the arguments of her understanding, vanished. ° 

he called to mind how passively she had followed him, although her deeply 
offended price had prompted her instantly to leave the circle where she seemed 
to be so unwelcome a guest ; she still experienced the delight with which she 
had hastened to his side when he had so emphatically declared, before all pre- 
sent, that he belonged to her for the day, and would accept of no substitute in 


. her place. He might have conducted her to the end of the world,—she 


would have followed him blindly with unhesitating reliance and the most 
entire abandonment of herself to his guidance. And her parents? She under- 


stood now how a daughter could forsake father and mother to follow a man 


. 

- 
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whose path in life had been widely separated from her own, leading, perhaps, 
in directly an opposite direction,—a man who had known nothiug of the inclina- 
_ tions, influences, occurrences great and small, by which every: fibre of her life 
had been previously intertwined with the life of her family. Two months before 
all this would have been an inexplicable riddle to her. 

She turned into a path which she had often trodden with Miss Mertens. It 

led, by many a narrow winding, through the thicket, out upon the broad path 
which traversed the forest, and for some distance formed the boundary line be- 
tween the Prince’s domain and the estate of Herr von Walde. On the other side 
of this broad path opened the wide road which led through the fo. st to her uncle’s 
lodge. 
Lost in her day-dreams, Elizabeth did not hear the sound of hasty footsteps 
approaching ; she therefore started in alarm when she heard her name pronounced 
close to her, by a man’s voice. Hollfeld stood just behind her. She suspected 
why he had followed her, and she felt her heart beat quickly, but she collected 
herself, and standing aside, made room for him to pass her in the narrow path- 
way. 
No, that was not what I wished, Fraulein Ferber,” he said smiling, and ina 
tone of such familiarity as deeply offended her. ‘‘ I wish to have the pleasure 
to accompany you.” 


“T thank you,” she coldly replied, ‘‘ It would be giving you needless trouble ; : 


I always prefer walking’ alone in the forest.” 

* And have you no fear?” he asked, stepping so close to her that she felt his 
hot breath upon her cheek. 

** Only of unwelcome companionship,” she replied, retaining her self-possession 
by an effort. 

** Ah! here is the same dignified reserve again in which you always entrench 
yourself. with me; and wherefore? I shall soon put an end to it, however. To- 
day, at least, I shall not respect it as I have hitherto been forced to do,—I must 
speak to you. 4 

“Is what you have to say of such consequence as to require you to absent. 
yourself from your friends and the fete ? 

“Yes ; itis a wish upon which my life depends ; it pursues me day and night ; 
T have been ill and wretched at the idea that it may never be gratified —I-——” 

In the meantime Elizabeth had accelerated her pace. It was hateful to her,— 
the presence of this man, in whose eyes glowed all the passion which he had 
hitherto partly repressed and which had already inspired her with such deep 
aversion and disgust ; but she was perfectly conscious that absolute self-possession 
was her only weapon, and therefore she interrupted him, while her lips quivered 
with the sickly semblance of a smile. 

“ Ah” she said, our practisings, then, have had most desirable results ; you 
wish my assistance in music, if I understand you rightly ?” 

“You misunderstand me intentionally,” he exclaimed. 

‘* Accept the misunderstanding as an act of forbearance on my part,” asid 


Elizabeth seriously ; “I should else be obliged to say much to you which it might _ 


please you still less to hear,” 
_ “Go on, I pray. I know your sex sufficiently well to be quite aware that they 
delight in wearing the mask of coldness and reserve for awhile,—their favours 


are all the more welcome. I do not grudge you the pleasure of this innocent 
coquetry, but then——” 


__ Elizabeth stood for one moment dumb and stupefied at his insolence ; such 
hateful words had never before shoe ed her ears. Shame and indignation drove 


~ 
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the blood to her face, and she sought in vain for terres in whinh to punish such 


unexampled temerity. He interpreted her silence otherwise. 

‘IT knew it,” he cried triumphantly. ‘I see through you; the blush of 
detection becomes you incomparably ! You are beautiful as an angel! Never 
have I seen so perfect a form as yours! Ah! you know well enough that 
you made me your slave the first time I saw you; since then, I have lan- 
guished at your feet. What shoulders and what arms! Why have you hith- 
erto veiled them so enviously ?” 

An indignant exclamation broke from Elizabeth’s lips: 

“How dare you,” she cried loudly and violently, “ offer me these insults! 
If you have not understood me hitherto, let’ me tell you now, clearly and 
distinctly, that your society, which you force upon me thus, is hateful to me, 


_ and that I wish to be alone.” 


‘Bravo! that anthoritative tone becomes you excellently well,” he said, 
with a sneer ; “the noble blood that you inherit from your mother shows 


_ itself now. What have I done to make you suddenly play this indignant 


part? I have told you that you are beautiful, but your mirror must tell 
you the same thing fifty times a day, and I do not believe” that you break it 
for the telling.” 

Elizabeth turned her back upon him contemptuously, and walked quickly 
onward. He kept pace with her, and seemed quite sure of a final victory. 
She had just reached the broad forest-road when a carriage dashed past. A 
man’s head appeared at the window, but at sight of her was drawn back quickly, 
as though surprised. He looked out once more, as if to convince himself that 
he had seen correctly, and then the carriage vanished around a sharp turn in 
the road. 


Elizabeth involuntarily extended her arms after the retreating carriage, Its | 


inmate well knew how she detested Hollfeld ; after the declaration that she had 
made to him a few hours before, how could he doubt that she was most unwil- 


: lingly in the society of this man? Could he not delay his journey for one mo- 


ment, to free her from such odious importunity ? 
Hollfeld observed her action. / 


** Aha!” he cried, with a malicious laugh, “that looked almost tender. If 
it were not for my cousin’s seven and thirty years, I might actually be jealous. . 


Perhaps you sup; sed that he would immediately descend from his vehicle and 
gallantly offer you his arm to escort you to your home! You see he is too con- 
scientious ; he denies himself. that indulgence, and prefers to fulfil a sacred duty. 
He is an iceberg, for whom no woman possesses a single gharm. You owe his 
behaviour to you to-day, which was so very courteons, not to yoy enchanting 


eyes, O bewitching Gold Elsie, but to his desire to provoke my honoured . 


mamma,” 

‘* And does nothing deter you from ascribing such mean motives to the man 
whose hospitality you enjoy so freely ?” cried Elizabeth, provoked. She had ae- 
termined not to reply to him again by a single syllable, in hopes that she might 
thus weary out his pertinacity ; but the mahner in which he spoke of Herr ~ 
von Walde overcame her self-control. 

“Mean?” he repeated. ‘You express yourself strongly. I only call it a 
litttle revenge which he was fully justified in taking. And as for his hospital- 
ity,—I am only using now what will be all my own at some future period; I 
cannot see that it should alter my opinion of my cousin. Besides, Iam the one 
to sacrifice myself, I deserve all the gratitude. Is my devotion and attention to 


. Fraulein von Walde to go for nothing ?” 
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* Tt must be a hard task to pluck a few flowers and carry them to a poor in- 
valid!” said Elizabeth ironically, 

4 Aha! ! you are, as I am happy to observe, jeilens of these little attentions of 
mine,’’ he cried triumphantly. . “ .Did you seriously suppose for one moment that 
I could really be in love with her, while my sense of beauty was. 80 perpetually 
outraged? I esteem my cousin, but I never forget for. one instant that she is a 
year older than I, that she limps, is crooked, and——” 

“ Detestable !”? Elizabeth interrupted him, beside herself with the abhorence 
he inspired ; she hastily crossed the broad forest-road. He followed her. 

. Detestable, say I, too,” he continued, endeavouring to keep pace with her ; 
“especially when I see your Hebe-form by her side. And now, I beg you, do 
not Tun 80 fast ; let there be the peace between us of which I dream day and 

ht.” 
me suddenly passed his arm around her waist and forced her to stand still; 
while his glowing face, with eyes sparkling with unholy fire,. approached her 
own. At first she gazed at him speechless and stupefied, then a shudder con- 
vulsed her frame, and with a gesture of utter aversion she pushed him-from 
her. 


hound burst through the thicket and upon 

“ My uncle is not far off,” she turned coldly and willy to her diesocnitea 
companion ; “ he will be here i ina moment. As you can hardly desire that I 
should request him to rid me of your society, I advise ™ to return ‘imipotinily 
to the castle, 8 


of society, whose slightest word, were it oar an invitation to dance, made ‘such 
a sensation in the little world of L——, and was so often an occasion of envy 
and discord among the ladies! The idea was absurd. It was far more likely 
that the daughter of the forester’s clerk was a coquette, who intended to make 


conquest as difficult as possible for him. He had no faith in the existence of — ; 


that virgin purity of soul which made Elizabeth thus insensible, and the magic of 
which affected even him most powerfully, although he did not understand its,in- 
fluence. . He had no faith in the sacréd reserve of a young girl’s inner life, and 
therefore could not possibly conceive of the instinctive aversion: which his selfish, 
unprincipled nature inspired. He reproached himself angrily for having been 
too sudden and violent, thus defeating his own ends, and deferring indefinitely : 
the accomplishment of his hopes. He wandered about in the forest for an hour 
- before he could master nis emotions; for the guests, who were still dancing on 
the green before the convent tower whence the gay music reached his ears, .. 
must not suspect the volcano seething beneath that cold and weaeracs 

exterior. 


(To be Continued.) -_ 


“Don’t dare to touch me again!” she cried in a clear Tmging voice—and at 
the same moment she heard the loud barking of-a dog near her. She turned 
her head in joyful surprise towards the spot whence the noise proceeded. 
proceeded towards her home. Hollfeld stamped his feet in his rage, and cursed 
the blind passion that had robbed him of all He did not for one - 
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CHAPTER XV.—ContTINvED. 


Elizabeth had apparently walked away with a firm, decided step, but she 
took care to look neither to the right nor the left, lest she should suddenly 
see his hated face beside her. Atlast she ventured to stand still and look 


around. He had disappeared. With a sigh of relief, she leaned against . 


the trunk of a tree to collect her thoughts, while Hector steod beside her 
sagely wagging his-tail, seeming thoroughly to understand that he was 
~ playing the part of her protector. Doubtless he had been taking a forest 
walk for his own amusemement, for there were no signs of his master. 
Elizabeth felt her knees tremble beneath her. Her terror, when Hollfeld 
had clasped her waist, had been extreme. In her innocence she had never 
imagined such rudeness, and hence his sudden touch had made her for one 
moment rigid with borror. She shed bitter tears of shame as she recalled 
Herr von Walde’s image, not clothed in the gentleness of the last few hours, 
but stern and reserved. She thought she could scarcely dare to look up at 
him again since that wretch had touched her. All her happy visions lay 
shattered at her feet. This unhappy encounter with Hollfeld had ruthlessly 
brought her back to reality. What he had said of Herr von Walde, coarse 
and sianderous as it was, had revived much in her mind which she had once 
believed, and considered asa bar to her growing interest in him. She 
thought of his invincible pride of descent, of his self-renouncing love for his 
sister, and of the universal opinion thdét his heart was as cold as ice where 
women were concerned. ‘All the gay, brilliant dreams which had hovered 
around her path through the forest now folded their wings and vanished 
beneath the searching gaze of her awakened consciousness. She could 
hardly tell what it was that formerly made her sohappy. Was it notmest 
likely that only a strong sense of justice had induced him to show her such 
gentle kindness and consideration to-day,—to protect her from the insolent 
annoyances of his relatives? Had he not in like manner protected Miss 
Mertens, and endeavoured to indemnify her for the injustice that she had 
encountered beneath his roof? And the birthday greeting! Ah, she must 
not think of that, or its unfinished conclusion, for then all her dead visions 
would instantly celebrate a blissful resurrection! - 

As she entered the Lodge Sabina came towards her, pale as ole in 
great distress. She pointed mutely to the door of the dwelling-room. 
Within the apartment her uncle'was speaking loudly, while he was pacing 
heavily too and fro. 

“Qh dear! oh dear!” whispered Sabina, “ everything is going wrong 
in there.. Bertha has kept out of your uncle’s way most er for the 


/ 
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last few weeks, but a little while ago she was standing at the great door 
and did not see that he was comiug inth the yard. He gave her no time to 
run off, but took her by the hand and led her instantly into the room there. 
She was as white as the wall, in her fear of him,—but that didn’t help her, 
—go she must. Ah, Lord have mercy upon me! I should not like to have 
the Herr Forester for a father confessor. ys 

A loud burst of sobbing, that sounded almost like a stifled shriek, inter- 
rupted Sabina’s whispering. 

‘s Better so!” they now heard the forester say in a far gentler tone of 
voice ; “at least that is a sign that you are not quite hardened. And now 

speak out! Remember that I stand here in the place of your good parents. 
If you have a sorrow, confide it to me; be sure that if it has befallen you 
without fault on your part, I will faithfully assist you to bear it.” 

Only stifled sobs ensued. 

‘* You cannot speak ?”’. asked the forester, after a short pause. ‘‘ I know 
of acertainty that there is no physical obstacle in the way of your speaking, 
for you talk to yourself continually when you believe yourself unobserved ; 
you must be putting some force upon yourself,—have you made a vow 
- against the use of your tongue ?” 

Probably an assenting nod must have confirmed him in this supposition, 
for he continued, with great irritation, ‘“‘ What an insane idea! Do you 
suppose that you can do your Heavenly Father good service by renoun- 
cing one of his best gifts, the power of speech ? And are you going to 
be silent all your life lone? No! You will speak, then, if that which you 
hope to effect by means of your vow fails to come to pass? Very well, I 
cannot force you to speak,—then endure alone what depresses you and 
makes you so unhappy, for that you are unhappy any one can read in your 
face. But let me tell you that you will find an inexorable judge in me, if 
it should ever appear that you have done anything that shuns the light and 
should not be told to honest men; for in your boundless arrogance you 
have hitherto rejected every well-meant piece of advice, every attempt to 
guide and direct you, making it impossible for mé to care for you as it is 
my duty and desire, standing as I do in the place of your parents. I will 
bear with you a little longer; but should I find you once leaving the 
house after nightfall, this is your home no longer,—you must go. And let 
me tell you also, to-morrow ] shall send for the doctor to tell me whether 
yn are aoly ailing ; you have looked wretchedly for the last few weeks, 

ow go!” 

The door opened, and Betha staggered out. She did not notice Sabina 
and Elizabeth, and when she heard the door close behind her, she suddenl 
wrung her hands above her head in the speechless agony of despair, an 

- rushed up the stairs as though hunted by the furies. 

‘That girl has something on her conscience, whatever it may be,” said 

Sabina, shaking her head. Elizabeth went in to her uncle. He was lean- 

_ ing against the window, and drumming upon one of the panes with his 
fingers, a common habit with him when irritated. He looked very gloomy, 
but his features lighted up as Elizabeth entered. 

*T’m glad you are come, Gold Elsie!” he exclaimed; “I need to see 
rome true, pure face beside me; I shudder at the black eyes of that girl 
who has just gone out. Never mind, Ihave taken up my domestic cross 
again, and shall bear it on for a while ; I cannot seethe child cry, even 
though I were sure that the effect of every tear was exactly calculated.” 
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Elizabeth was heartily glad that the dreaded encounter between Bertha. 
and her uncle was well over. She hastened to divert his thoughts entirely 
from the unfortunate girl by describing to him the festivites she had just 
witnessed, telling him cursorily of Herr von Walde’s sudden departure. She 
informed him also of Linke’s dreadful end, at which, however, he was 
re greatly surprised, as he had expected some such termination to the af- 
air. 
He accompanied Elizabeth to the garden gate. é' 

“Be very careful not to ring too loudly at the gate in the wall,” he 
warned her as she left him. ‘ Your mother had an attack of headache to 
day, and has gone to bed. I was up there alittle while ago.” 

Elizabeth ran up the mountain in some anxiety, but Miss Mertens, leading 
little Ernst by the hand, came to meet her on the sward before the castle, and 
soothed her fears. The attack was over, and her mother was enjoying a re- 
freshing sleep when Elizabeth softly went to her bedside. 

It was already twilight ; the most profound quiet reigned throughout the 
house,—the striking clocks had been stopped,—the window shutters were closed 
that the rustling of the leaves without might not be heard,—not even a fly — 
buzzed,—for Ferber had tenderly taken care that nothing should disturb the 
stillness that surrounded the sleeper. : 

If her mother had been sitting in her arm-chair in the window recess of the 
drawing-roam behind the protecting curtains, looking upon the green domain 
without, above which stretched the calm evening skies,—the dear familiar corner 
_ would have become a confessional, where Elizabeth, kneeling upon the cushion at 

her mother’s feet, would have poured out her overcharged mind and heart. But 
now she thrust back her precious secret into the inmost recesses of her soul : and 
who knows whether she will ever find courage to reveal what must fill her 
mother’s heart with the keenest anxiety ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE ruins of Gnadeck might well listen in amazement to the strange noise 
which had resounded through their crumbling walls from the first peep of dawn. 
It was not the familiar sound of destruction caused by furious storms, or the 
melting of the snow when spring appeared. Then the water softly excavated 
little gutters between the stones, and lifted from its niche, without any other 
wadning, one block of granite after another, that, the instant before its final 
downfall, looked proudly and threateningly down upon the world ; for its over- 
throw had been planned more secretly than that of a royal favourite or an unpo~ 
pular ministry. And then a violent storm would arise some midnight,—a mighty 
crash would come, and the rays of the rising sun would wander for the first time 
over walls and floors that they had never touched before. There would be a 
huge pile of masonry heaped upon the pavement, and all through the day, with 
every gentle breeze; broken bits of mortar and little rills of sand would trickle 
down from the wound ; but before long, tender grass would sprout from the jagged 
edges, and years, long years, would again ensue before the mischievous water 
beneath the green garment would prepare a new victim for the tempest. It was 
a slow, scarcely perceptible decline. The ruins might be as easy as the invalid 
whose disease, though incurable, may permit him to rival the Old Testament 
patriarchs in length of days. 
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It was human hands to-day that were effecting the work of destruction, 
With incredible speed and activity they dislodged stone after stone. The old 
jutty, which had advanced so boldly for years, like a valiant sentinel keeping 
watch before this wing of the castle, presented a most deplorable appearance. It 
had already been shorn of much of its height ; its ivy mantle was torn, and dark 
window niches and mossy masonry came to light, which, perhaps, once were rich 
in stone carving. The workmen were very diligent. It interested them 
greatly, hazardous as was their task, to obtaia a glimpse down into the dark 
nooks and corners of the old pile, that popular superstition had peopled with 
countless ghastly apparitions. : 

In the afternoon, Frau Ferber was sitting upon the shady rampart with Miss 
Mertens and Elizabeth, when Reinhard, who always made his appearance at a 
certain hour of the day, interrupted their reading. He.announced that Linke’s 
body had been committed to the earth as privately as possible that morning, and 
that Fraulein von Walde had learned, through the carelessness of a servant, of 
the attempt upon her brother’s life. But he remarked, with some bitterness, that 
Herr von Walde’s anxiety, lest his sister’s fright upon hearing the assault should 
have disastrous consequences, had been wholly unnecessary, since the lady had 
heard of it with entire composure, and even the terrible accident that had befallen 
Herr von Hartwig, whose wife was one of her friends, had apparently produced 
very little impression upon her. ‘‘ But ifthe life of her fair-headed favourite had 
been in danger,” he declared angrily, ‘she would most certainly have torn her 
chestnut curls. That Herr von Hollfeld is utterly odious tome! He has ben 
walking about the house to-day, looking as if he would like to poison us all. ll 
wager that this charming mood of his is the cause of Fraulein von Walde’s red 
swollen eyes, which she tried to conceal trom me when I met her in the garden 

just now.” 

At the mention cf the hated name, Elizabeth bent low over her work. The 
blood rushed to her face at the thought of Hollfeld’s insolence the day before, of 
which she had not yet told her mother, for fear that it might cause a return of 
her headache; and perhaps there were other reasons for her silence ; but she 

_ would not acknowledge to herself how much she dreaded lest her parents, upon 
learning of Hollfeld’s rudeness, should prohibit her from going to Lindhof again, 
in which case all chance of seeing Herr von Walde would be at an end. 

In the meantime, the destruction of the jutty was going on uninterruptedly. 
After awhile Ferber entered the garden. He had been to the Lodge, and had 
brought the forester home with him to take coffee. Ernst came running to 
them in a great state of excitement. The child had obediently forborne to trans- 
gress the bounds which his father had set for him, that he might not be exposed 
to danger ; but he had been looking on from his post of observation, following the 
progress of the workmen with the greatest interest. ; 

“Papa! papa!” he cried, “the mason wants to speak to you,—come right 
away ; he says he has found something !”’ 

And in fact one of the workmen made signs to the brothers to come nearer, 

** We have come to what seems to be a small chamber,” the man called down 
to them, ‘and, as well as I can see, there isacoffininit. Will you not examine 
into the matter, Herr Ferber, before we proceed ? You cancome up here with 
entire safety ; we have firm foothold.” ; 

Reinhard had heard the call and came hastily down the terrace steps. A 
concealed apartment, containing a coffin!—the words were music to his anti- 
quarian ears. 

The three men cautiously ascended the ladder. 
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The workmen were standing just where the huge jutty sprang forth from the 
main building, and they pointed down to a tolerably large opening at their feet. 
Until now they had come upon a room that had been closed; the roof of the 
main building was partly gone, and standing upon this spot, you could look in all 
directions through a labyrinth of open rooms, half ruinous passages, and through 
great gaps in the floors down into the castle chapel. The old ruins did not 
seem half so desolate from within as from without ; the blue heavens peeped in 
everywhere, and the fresh breeze swept through as often as it would. But now 
a space suddenly appeared at their feet surrounded by firm walls, and covered by 
a tolerably well-preserved ceiling. As well as they could judge from where they 
stood, the room lay like a wedge between the chapel and the space behind. At 
all events, there must, be a er. ie somewhere at the extreme corner formed by 
the wall of the jutty and that ofthe main building, for from that direction a weak 
reflection streamed in through coloured glass, and flickered upon the object which 
was dimly visible, and which the masons took for a coffin. 

Immediately a ladder of greater length was procured, as the room was quite 
a high one, and one by one all went down in a state of highly-wrought expecta- 
tion. In descending, there was within reach a wainscoted wall almost black with 
age. The profusion of strange, rich carving that adorned it startled the eye. 
Close to the ceiling a plain strip of wood, of much more modern date, had been 
nailed, upon which were still hanging some rags of black cloth ; while the rest of 
what had once been the mourning drapery of the apartment lay in mouldering, 
shapeless heaps upon the floor. 

Doubtless concealment had been the purpose of the room from the beginning, 
for there had been no heed to symmetry of form in its construction, It repre- 
sented an irregular triangle, and in one somewhat rounded corner was the very 
small window whose existence they had suspected. It lay so close to the chapel 
that Reinhard’s supposition that in old Catholic times the church treasures had 
been secreted here seemed most probable ; all the more so as on one side five or 
six worn stone steps led down to a door in the chapel wall, which had been 
walled up from within. The window was just behind the evergreen oak, which 
pressed its thick branches against it, and the ivy had twined a tender lattice-work 
across the panes: but nevertheless the sun stole thrgugh the coloured glass in the 
graceful, delicate stone rosette, which was in a staté“of perfect preservation. 

In fact it was a coffin,—a small, narrow, leaden coffin,—standing out in strong 
contrast with the black velvet covering of its pedestal, which was thus found lonely 
and forgotten within these three walls. At its head was a huge candelabrum, 
in the branches of which were still to be seen the remains of wax candles ; but at 
its foot was a footstool, upon which lay a mandolin, its strings all broken. It 
had been an old instrument in the hands of its last possessor, for the black colour 
of its neck was worn away in spots, and the sounding-board was slightly hol-. 
lowed where the player had pressed her little fingers. At the approach of the 
intruders the last fragments of the withered heap of flowers fluttered down from 
the coyjn, upon whose lid in gilt letters was inscribed the name ‘ Lila.” 

Set in the thick wall of the most extensive side of the apartment was a kind 
of press, of dark oak, which Reinhard at first supposed had been appropriated to 
the safekeeping of the priestly robes and ornaments. He opened the doors, 
which stood ajar ; as they shook in opening there was a rustle within, and little 
clouds of dust flew forth from a quantity of female garments hanging inside. They 
formed a strange, fantastic wardrobe,—gay, and most coquettish in fashion, they 
contrasted oddly enough with the grave solemnity of their surrounding. , 

She who had worn these garments must have been a wonderfully small and de- 
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licate creature, for the silk skirts,;—most of them bordered with embroidery in 
gold threads,—were as short as though made for a child; and the shape of the 
black and violet velvet bodices, with their silken ribbons and tinsel trimmings, 
must have fitted an exquisite, pliant, maiden waist. Many, many years must 
have elapsed since a human being had breathed within these walls,—since any 
hand warm with life had touched these hidden objects. The hooks in the press 
had, in some cases, pierced the mouldering stuffs; and the threads, which 
a once confined the pearls and spangles of the trimmings, hung loose and 
roken. 

_ Against one wall was placed a little table with a stone top. Its legs, grown 
weak with age, appeared scarcely able to sustain it, and it leaned forward, en- 
dangering the safety of a casket that stood upon it. This casket was a master- 
piece of workmanship in ivory and gold. Thecover did not seem to be locked ; 
it looked rather as if it had been lightly closed, in order to preserve a broad 
parchment which projected from the box and had obviously been arranged with 
the view of attracting attention. It was yellow with age and covered deep, 
—as was all else,—with dust; but the large, stiff, black characters upon it 
a distinctly visible, and the name, ‘ Jost von Gnadewitz,” was perfectly 
egible. 

“*Good Heavens! what have we here?” cried the forester, whose speech 
almost failed him with amazement. ‘Jost von Gnadewitz !—the hero of Sabina’s 
tale of her great-grandmother !” 

Ferber approached the table, and carefully raised the cover of the casket. 
Within, upon a dark velvet cushion, lay ornaments of antique workmanship, 
bracelets, brooches, a necklace of gold coins, and several strings of costly pearls . 

The parchment had fallen tothe ground. Reinhard picked it up, and offered 
to read the contents aloud. It was, even for the time when it had been com- 
posed,—about two hundred years before,—very clumsily written, and very badly 
spelled. The writer had evidently understood how to wield the hunting-spear 
— than the pen,—nevertheless an air of poesy breathed through the lines. They 
ran thus :-— 

‘Whoever you may be who are the first to enter this room, by all that is 
sacred to you, by everything that you love or that hag a home in your heart, do 
not disturb her repose. She lies there sleeping like a child. The sweet face be- 
neath the dark curls smiles again now that death has touched it. Once more, 
whoever you are, whether noble or beggar, descendant of hers or not, let my eyes 
be the last to rest upon her! 

*T could not lay her in the dark, cold ground. Tere the golden light will 
play around her, and birds will alight upon the branches of the tree outside with 
the breath of the forest ruffling their feathers, while the songs that hushed her in 
her cradle gush from their throats. 

“The golden sunlight was quivering in the forest, and the birds were singing 
in the trees, when the graceful roe parted the bushes, and gazed with shy, startled 
eyes at the young huntsman who was lying in the shade. His heart beat 
quickly and wildly at sight of her; he threw his weapons from him, and pursued 
the maiden-form that fled before him. She, the child of the forest, a daughter 
of that people which the curse of God pursues making them wanderers upon the 
face of the earth, with no home for their weary feet, not afoot of land that they 
can call their own whereon to lay their dying heads,—she had vanquished the 
heart of the proud, fierce huntsman. Suing for her love, he haunted the camp of 
her tribe, day and night ; he followed her footsteps like a dog, and entreated her 
passionately until she was touched, to leave her people and fly with him in secret. 
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In the silence of night he bore her away to his castle, and, alas! became her 
murderer. Hedid not heed her prayers, when she was suddenly seized by the 
uncontrollable longing for her forest liberty. As the prisoned bird flutters wildly 
about his cage, beating its delicate wings against the confining wires, so she wan- 
dered in despair through the halls which had once resounded to her intoxicating — 
sony and the delicious music of her lute, but which now only echoed to her sighs 
and complaints. He saw her cheeks grow pale, saw her eyes averted from him 
in hate; his heart died a thousand deaths when she thrust him from her, and 
shuddered at his touch ; despair possessed him, but he doubly bolted every door, 
and guarded them in deadly terror, for he knew she was lost to him for ever if 
once again her foot should press the woodland turf. And then there came a 
time when she grew less restless,—it’s true she glided past him as though he 
were a shadow, a nothing,—she never lifted her eyes when he approached her and 
addressed her in the tenderest tones of entreaty,—it was long since she had 
spoken to him, and still no words passed her lips ; but she no longer beat her tiny 
hands against the window-bars, tearing her hair, and calling with shrill shrieks 
upon those who passed through the forest without, enjoying all the sweets of 
liberty. She no longer fled madly, like some hunted thing, through halls and 
corridors, nor mounted the castle wall to throw her fair body into the gloomy 
waters of the moat. She sat beneath the evergreen oak with a sad, patient look 
upon her lily-white face ; she. knew of the life within her own,—she was about 
to become a mother. And when night came, and the huntsman bore her up the 
broad stairway in his arms,—she did not resist, but she turned her face from 
him, that his breath might not touch her cheek, that no glance of his loving eyes 
might fall upon her. 

“And one day the pastor of Lindhof came to the castle. The people de- 
<lared that Jost, a lamb of his flock, had dealings with the devil, and he 
came to rescue the lost soul. He was admitted, and saw the creature for 
whose sake the wild huntsman had renounced his merry life in the forest, and 
heaven itself. Her beauty and purity touched him. He spoke to her in gentle 
tones, and her heart, paralysed with suffering, melted at his addresses. For the 
sake of the child that was to come, she was baptised, and the unholy tie that 
had bound her to her lover was hallowed by the sanction of the church. And 
when her dark hour of pain had passed, she pressed her cold lips upon the brow 
of her child, and with that kiss her spirit burst its bonds—she was free, free! 
The triumph of that moment transfigured the earthly tenement, from which the 
soul had departed. The wretched man saw those glorious eyes darken in death, 
he writhed at her feet in an agony of remorse and despair, and implored her in 
vain for only one last glance of love! gesck 

““The boy was christened, and received his father’s se baptismal 
name. I gazed with ashudder into his eyes—they are my eyes. ‘Together we 
have murdered her. My old servant Simon has taken the boy away. I cannot 
live for him. Simon says, and the pastor also, that no woman can be found 
willing to nourish my child at her breast, for in the eyes of the people I am lost, . 
doomed eternally to hell-torments. The wife of my forester, Ferber, has adopted. 
the child without knowing whence it comes—” ; 

‘Here the reader paused, and looked up over the parchment at the brothers. 
The forester, who, until now, had been leaning against the opposite wall listening 
with the greatest attention, suddenly stood by his side, and clutched his arm con- 
vulsively. The colour left hissun-burnt cheeks for one moment: It seemed as 
if his heart ceased to beat, so great was his agitation. And Ferber also drew _ 
. mear, testifying in his face and gestures extreme surprise. 
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* Go on, go on!” cried the forester at last, in stifled accents. 

“ Simon laid him upon the threshold of the forest lodge,” Reinhard read fur- 
ther, “and to-day he saw Ferber’s wife kissing and tending him like her own 
little girl. By the laws of my family, he has no claim upon the Gnadewitz 
estate, but my maternal inheritance will preserve him from want. My direc- . 
tions I have confided, in a sealed packet, deposited in the town-house at L 
to the public authorities, They will substantiate his claim to be my son and 
heir. May he, as Hans Jost von Gnadewitz, found a newrace. The Almighty 
will provide kind hearts to protect his youth, —I cannot. 

“‘ Everything which adorned that lovely form in happier days shall surround 
it in death, and yield to the same decay. Her child has a claim upon her 
jewels, but my heart revolts at the thought that what has rested upon her daz- 
zling brow, her pure neck, may perhaps be torn asunder and desecrated by faith- 
less hands. Better to leave all here to fade and fall to ruin. 

‘Once thore I implore you, whom chance may lead to this sanctuary, after 
the lapse of centuries iain the dead, and pray for me, 

«Jost VON GNADEWITZ.” 

The two brothers clasped each other’s hands, and, without a word, approached 
the coffin. In their veins flowed the blood of that strange being who had once 
- kindled to a flame the heart of the fieree, proud lord of the castle,—of that 
woman whose ardent soul, thirsting for freedom, exultingly fled from the’idolized 
body which had crumbled to a little heap of ashes here in its narrow leaden tomb. 
Two tall figures stood there, descendants of him who, with his dying mother’s 
consecrating kiss upon his brow, was borne out into the forest, and laid 
upon the low threshold of a servant, while his nobly-born father, despair in his 
heart, rushed madly to death. 

“She was the mother of our race,” Ferber said at last, with much emotion, 
to Reinhard. ‘ We are the descendants of the foundling whose parentage has 
been a mystery until this hour, for the papers which would have established him 
in his rights were destroyed when the town-house at L——— was burned down. 
We must suspend work here for a few days,” he said, turning to one of the 
masons, who, prompted by a pardonable curiosity, had descended the ladder half 
way, and from this post of observation had listened in speechless amazement to 
the unfolding of a tale which would afford a subject for winter evenings in the 
large peasant spinning rooms for a long time to come. 

“Instead, you must prepare a grave to-morrow in the church-yard at Lind- 
hof,” the forester called up to him; “I will speak to the pastor about it after- 
wards.” 

He went again to the press, and looked at the garments that had once enve- 
loped the delicate limbs of the gypsy maiden, and had evidently been adjusted 
with great care, that they might recall the times when they had been seen upon 
the beautiful Lila by the enraptured eyes of her lover. Upon the floor of the 
press were ranged shoes. The forester took up a pair of them; they were 
scarcely longer than the width of his broad hand,—only Cinderella’s feet could 
ever have worn them. 

“‘T will take these to Elsie,” he said, smiling, holding them carefully between 
his forefinger and thumb, “she will be surprised to find what a Liliputian her 
ancestress was.” 

Meanwhile Ferber, after brushing the dust from the mandolin, took it carefully 
under his arm, while Reinhard closed the jewel-box and lifted it from the table 
by the exquisitely wrought handle on the lid. Thus the three men ascended the 
ladder again. Arrived at the top, all the boards that they could procure were 
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placed over the opening, so as to afford a temporary protection from wind and 
_ and then they descended from their perilous position upon the summit of 
the ruin. 

Below, the ladies had been awaiting them for some time in a state of great 
expectation, and were nota little surprised at the strange procession that de- 
scended the ladder. But not one word did they learn of what had been seen or 
heard until the whole party were once more seated beneath the linden. Then 
Reinhard placed the casket upon the table, described minutely the hidden apart- 
ment and its contents, and, at last producing the parchment, read again what we 
have already learned ; of course with far greater fluency than before. 

In breathless silence the ladies listened to these outpourings of, a passionate, 
burning heart. Elizabeth sat pale and still; but when Reinhard came to the 
words that suddenly threw such a glare of light upon the dim past of her family, 
she started up, and her eyes rested in speechless surprise upon the smiling face 
of her uncle, who was observing her narrowly. Even Frau Ferber sat for a 
while after the reader had finished fairly dumb with amazement. To her clear, 
calm mind, accustomed to reason carefully, this romantic solution of family ques- 
tions, which had been unanswered for centuries, was almost incomprehensible. 
But Miss Mertens,'to whom the whole bearing of the discovery was explained by . 
Ferber, as she did not even know the story of the foundling, clapped her hands 
above her head at such a revelation. 

‘And does not this parchment give you a claim to your inheritance?” she 
asked quickly and eagerly. 

** Undoubtedly,” replied Ferber, “‘ but how can we tell iu what that maternal 
inheritance consisted? The family has died out, the very name of Gnadewitz 
is extinct. Everything has passed into strange hands ; who can tell to what we 
may lay claim?” 

“No, let all that rest,” said the forester with decision ; “such matters cost 
money, and in the end we might come into possession of only a few thalers. Oh 
no! let it go! We have not starved yet.” 

Elizabeth musingly took up the shoes which her uncle had placed before her. 
The faded silk of which they were made was torn here and there, and showed 
perfectly the shape of the foot. ‘They had been much worn, but not apparently 
upon the soil of the forest ; the soles showed no traces of such contact ; probably 
they had covered the restless feet at the time of her imprisonment, ‘‘ when she 
fled madly through halls and corridors like some hunted thing.” 

‘* Aha! Elsie, now we know where you got your slender waist and those feet 
_ that trip over the sward, scarcely bending the blades of grass,” said her uncle. 
“You are} just such a forest-butterfly as your ancestress, and would flutter just 
so against the bars of your cage if you were shut up within locked doors; there 
is gypsy blood in your veins were you ten times Gold Elsie and though your 
skin is like a snowdrift. There, put on those things, you will find that you can 
' dance in them easily.” 

‘Oh no, uncle,” cried Elizabeth deprecatingly, “ they seem to me like’ sacred 
relics ; I could not put them on without fearing that Jost’s fiery black eyes might 
suddenly glare out at me.” } 

Frau Ferber and Miss Mertens agreed with her, and the former declared that 
in her opinion the press, with all that it contained, ought to be carefully removed 
to some quiet, dry place, where it might be preserved untouched as a family 
_ relic until it fulfilled its destiny, which was to decay with all else that is mortal. 

“* Well, with regard to the press, let it be as you say,” Reinhard here inter- 
posed ;,“ but it seems to me that a different fate should await these articles.” 
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He opened the casket. The sunlight penetrating its interior came flashing 
back in a thousand sparkling rays, dazzling the eyes that looked on. Reinhard 
took out a necklace,—it was very broad, and of admirable design. 

“These are brilliants of the purest water,” he explained to the rest,—the 
necklace was set thick with precious stones,—“ and these rubies here must have 
gleamed magnificently from the dark curls of the beautiful gypsy girl,” he con- 
tinued, as he took two pins from their velvet cushion with heads formed like 
lily-cups of red stones, from which chains, set thick with rubies, fell like a glit- 
tering little shower. 

Elizabeth, smiling, held a costly agraffe above her forehead. 

** And so you think, Herr Reinhard,” she said, ‘‘that we should let all reve- 
rence for the past go, and recklessly adorn ourselves with these jewels? What 
would my white muslin dress say if I should some day introduce it into such 
distinguished society ?”’ 

“The brilliants are exceedingly becoming to you,” replied Reinhard, smiling ; 
“but to my mind a nosegay of fresh flowers would be far more suitable with 
the white muslin ; and therefore I should advise that these precious stones be 
transformed at the jeweller’s into shining coin.” 

Ferber nodded assentingly. 

“ What ! Reinhard,” cried Miss Mertens, ‘‘ do you think these family jewels 
should be sold ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied; “it would be both foolish and sinful to let such 

capital lie idle. The stones alone must be worth some seven thousand thalers, 
and then there are these very fine pearls, and this wrought gold, which will bring 
a very clever little sum besides.” 
_ “ Zounds,” exclaimed the forester; “let them go then on the spot. See, 
Adolph,” he continued more gently, and rested his arm upon his brother’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘ Heaven has been kind to you here. Did I not tell you that all would go 
smoothly with you in Thuringia, although I-never dreamed that eight thousand 
thalers were waiting for you ? ” 

“For me?” cried Ferber with surprise. ‘‘ Does it not all belong to you as 
the elder?” ; 

‘None of that! What, in Heaven’s name should I do with the trash? Am 
I to begin to invest capital in my old days ? I think I see myself at such work! 
I have neither chick nor child in the world, hold an excellent office, and when 
my old bones fail me, there is a pension for me, which, try as I may, I shall 
never be able to spend. Therefore I resign my birthright in favour of the girl 
with the golden hair and Ernst, the rogue, who shall perpetuate our stock. IT 
will not even have a mess of lentil pottage in exchange, for Sabina says it is not 
good with venison. Don’t touch me!” he cried, with a comic gesture of refusal, 

-Clasping his hands behind him, as Frau Ferber, with tears in her eyes, came to 
him with outstretched arms, and his brother would have remonstrated with him. 
“Tt would be much better for you, sister-in-law, to go and see about our coffee, 
It is really past bearing! four o’clock and not a drop of the usual refreshment, 
for the sake of which I dragged myself up here.” 

He accomplished his aim in diverting from himself all grateful acknowledg- 
ments. Frau Ferber hastened into the house, accompanied by Elizabeth, and 
the others laughed. The whole party were soon seated upon the terrace, busy 
with the brown, fragrant beverage. 

** Yes, yes,” said the forester, leaning comfortably backin his chair; ‘“ I never 
thought, when I awoke this morning, that I should lie down at night a Herr von 
Gnadewitz. I shall gain a step in my profession, of course, instantly ; that 
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yellow parchment, with its crooked letters, has done for me in an instant what 
thirty years of hard service have failed to accomplish. As soon as his highness 
arrives in L———I shall make my best bow, and introduce myself by my new 
name. Zounds! how those people will stare! ” : 

A peculiar side glance was directed, as these words were spoken, towards 
Elizabeth, and at the same moment the speaker puffed away at his pipe so 
vigorously tbat his face was quite concealed by a thick cloud of smoke. 

“Uncle,” cried his niece, “‘ say what you will, I know that you can never 
intend to patch up again the shattered crest of the Gnadewitzes.” 

“*T can’t see why not, tis a beautiful coat of arms, with chevrons, stars——”’ 

** And a wheel covered with blood,’’ interrupted Elizabeth. ‘‘God forbid 
that we should swell thé number of those who revive the sins of their ancestors 
to prove the antiquity of their race, and thus make nobility ignoble,—nothing 
in the world seems to me more detestable. I should think that all those who 
have been tortured and hunted down in life, by that pitiless, haughty race, would 
arise, like accusing ghosts, from their graves, if the name should ever be revived, 
beneath whose shelter such oppression and tyranny existed for centuries. When 
I compare the two fathers,—one seeking death like a coward, never considering 
for an instant that his poor child had the most sacred claims upon him: the 
other, a poor servant, taking the outcast compassionately to his heart, and 
. bestowing upon it his own honest name,—then I know well which was the noble, 
which name deserves to be perpetuated. And think what sorrow that haughty 
race has caused my poor, dear mother.” 

“True enough, true enough,” Frau Ferber declared with a sigh—“ in the 
first place, I owe to it a stormy, unhappy childhood, for my mother was a beau- 

tiful, amiable girl, whom my father married against the will of his relatives, who 
could not forgive her ignoble extraction. This mesalliance was a source of end- 
less suffering and annoyance to my poor mother, for my father had not sufficient 
strergth of character to break with the chief of the Gnadewitz family, and live 

,ouly for his wife. This weakness on his part was the cause of constant strife 
between my parents, which I could not but be cognisant of. And we”—here — 
she held out her hand across the table to her husband—‘ we can never forget 
all we had to contend with before we could belong to each other. I would not 
for the world return to the class who often ruthlessly stifle every warm, humane 
sentiment, that outward rank and show may be preserved.” : 

“And you never shall return, Marie,” said her husband, with a smile, as he 
pressed her hand. He glanced mischievously at his brother, who was still puffing 
forth immense clouds of smoke, while he was doing his best, most unsuccess- 
fully, to keep up the frown upon his brow. 

** Ah! my fine plans,” he sighed at last, with a comical look of disappointment. 
‘« Elsie, you are a cruel, foolish creature. ~ You forget what a fine life we should 
lead, if I had a position at court, and you were a fine lady. There, does not 
that tempt you ?” 

Elizabeth shook her head, smilingly, but most decidedly. 

‘* And who knows,” added Miss Mertens, ‘‘ but that, before: we could turn 
round, some noble knight, of stainless lineage would bear away from old Gna- 
deck our high-born Elsie as his wife !” 

“Do you think I would go with him?” cried Elizabeth indignantly, her 
cheeks aglow. 

‘And why not ?—if you loved him.” 

** No, never,” replied the girl in a suppressed voice, “‘ not even if I loved him, 
—for I should then be all the more wretched in the consciousness that the pres- 
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tige of my name had weighed heavier in the balance than my heart, that in the 
eyes of that man all aspiration after spiritual elevation and moral excellence was 
worthless in comparison with a phantom, which the miserable prejudices of men 
had tricked out with tinsel.” ; 

Frau Ferber gazed with surprise at her daughter, whose face showed evident 
signs of deep emotion. The forester on the other hand, held his pipe firmly 
between his teeth, and clapped his hands loudly. 

“ Elsie, child of gold!” he cried at last, “ give me your hand! that’s my | 
brave girl! true metal, through and through and through! Yes, I say, too, 
God keep me from swelling the number of those who give up an honest name 
for the sake of their own personal advantage. No, Adolph, we will nut cast 
scorn upon the parish register of the little Silesian village where we were chris- 
tened ; we will go on writing our names as they are written there.” 

** And as they have faithfully clung to us in joy and sorrow for half a cen- 
tury,” added Ferber, with his quiet smile, “I will keep this document for this fel- 
low,” and he laid his hand upon little Ernst’s curly head, “ until his judgment 
is clear and ripe. I cannot and must not decide for him, but I trust that I 
shall train him so that he will prefer to carve out a path for himself by his own ~ 
energy, rather than to lie idly in the hot-bed of old traditions and wrongs, en- 
joying privileges which should be the reward only of lofty endeavour. The 
Gnadewitzes in their long career added nothing to the world, but took much 
from it ; let them moulder in their graves, and their high-sounding, undeserved 
titles with them !” 

“* Selah !”’ cried the forester, knocking-the ashes from his pipe. ‘ And now, 
let us go,” he said to his brother, ‘‘ and advise with the Lindhof pastor. A 
spot beneath the beautiful lindens in our village churchyard seems to me infi- 
nitely preferable to those three gloomy walls, within which the mother of our 
line has lain for so long ; and that the ‘ dark, cold ground’ may not touch her 
coffin, let us have a grave built in the earth and closed with a tombstone.” 

He departed, accompanied by Ferber and Reinhard, and, whilst her mother 
and Miss Mertens were putting the jewel-box away ina place of security, Eliza- 
beth climbed the ladder placed against the ruined jutty, pushed aside the boards, 
and descended into the secret chamber. A slender ray of the setting sun touched 
a ruby pane in the little window, and threw a bloody stain upon the name 
‘* Lila,” on the lid of the coffin. Elizabeth, with head bowed and hands 
clasped, stood for a long while beside the lonely bier, whereon that burning heart 
had slept undisturbed since the moment when death had stilled its wild beating 
and ended its sorrow. Centuries had fiown by, effacing, as if they had never 
existed, all the transporting charm of that short life,—all the stormy emotion — 
which had worked its ruin,—and yet the young heart that was throbbing rest- 
lessly in that chamber of death beside that bier, fancied that: the emotions caus- 
ing it to throb so wildly could never die. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE news of the occurrence at Gnadeck had reached Lindhof Castle even 
before Reinhard returned thither. The masons on their way home to the vil- 
lage had related the wonderful story toa servant whom they met in the park, 
and the tale had flashed like lightning from mouth to mouth until it reached 
the boudoir of the ladies of the castle, where it produced the effect almost of a 
bombshell. 3 
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One of the favourite themes of the baroness had always been her own infalli- 
bility with regard to blue blood. She maintained that by means of a very deli- 
cate and sensitive organisation she could recognise the existence of this life-giv- 
ing stream even in people whose names she did not know. It was thus only 
natural that she should be able to detect immediately every noble drop hap- 
pening to flow in plebeian veins. She always had admitted that ‘the little 
Ferber ” had something distinguished in her appearance in right of the noble 
descent of her mother. But with regard to the forester, that delicate perception 
of hers had been so much at faull, that she had never dreamed of acknowledging — 
his bow except by an almost imperceptible inclination of the head, which was — 
all she deigned to bestow upon people of so low a rank in life. Why, in her 
noble rage at the rude blasphemer, who could forbid his ward, Bertha, to attend 
the Bible-class at the castle, she had often gone so far as to declare that she 
could detect his low origin a hundred paces off. And this was the man to bring 
to nought her reputation for this keen perception of aristocracy! He was the 
descendant of a lofty line,-—the possessor of a name which, centuries back, had 
glowed in all the light of feudal splendour ! 

To be sure, there was great consolation for her in the thought that two centu- 
ries of ignoble marriages had rendered the noble blood very difficult to recognise. 
She declared as much very earnestly to Fraulein von Walde, who, reclining 
upon her lounge, was observing the baroness’ agitation with a slight, rather con- 
temptuous, smile. Personal interest in Fraulein Ferber, or the more unpreju- 
diced mind of the younger lady, may have prompted some little reproof to her 
cousin ; at all events she lifted her head and said quickly, not without a slight 
appearance of irritation: “ Pardon me, Amalie, but that is a mistake. I know 

for a certainty that the wife of the forester’s clerk is not the only noble-born 
person who has married into the-Ferber family. They have always been a fine, 

remarkably intellectual race, whose personal advantages have often conquered the 
prejudices of birth. I really do not believe that there have been more plebeian 
marriages in their family than can be found in the pedigree of the Lessens, and 
you would hardly maintain that there is not a drop of genuine noble blood in 
Bella’s veins.” 

A delicate colour flickered over the elder lady’s faded cheek, and the glance 
which she directed towards her companion from beneath her half-closed eyelids 
was anything but gentle or amiable. A sickly smile still hovered upon her lips. 
Since the previous day she had, to her horror, frequently felt the.ground tremble 
beneath her feet. It was actually terrifying suddenly to meet with contradiction 
in a quarter where for years she had found only complete adherence and blind 
submission. 

She was, however, quite right in attributing the change in Helene’s demean- 
our not only to be the ‘‘ unhappy ” influence exercised upon her by her brother, 
but far more to her own son, who had conducted himself so strangely during the 
last few days. Helene’s was, in reality, a noble nature, capable of appreciating 
all that was lofty and honourable, and animated by the purest desire for the 
good and the true; but she had been accustomed from childhood to consider 
herself as the centre of the loving care and attention of all around her. Not- 
withstanding her physical infirmity, she had never known the bitterness of being 
slighted. ‘That she might forget her weakness, every one around her made her 
the object of marked attention. While she knew that she could never occupy 
a wife’s position, her heart, overflowing with tenderness, had joyfully welcomed 
a first love; and although, when alone, she might bewail with tears the neglect 
of nature, which had denied her the crowning joys of life, still she possessed the 
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blissful conviction that her love was returned. Hollfeld’s constant attentions, 
his frequent sojourn at Lindhof, his continual expressions of tenderness, were well 
calculated to plant this conviction ineradicably in her mind. 

Suddenly he had appeared to be altered and constrained in her presence, and 
neglected her in’the most unaccountable manner. She suffered greatly ; her inner 
self revolted ; insulted feminine dignity, an irritation hitherto unknown, and 
devoted affection, were all at war within her ; she was yet far from that height 
to which, early or late, every noble nature attains: resignation and forgiveness. 
She grew bitter and violent, and she manifested this change less towards him 
who had caused her suffering than, by way of indemnifying herself, towards those 
whose tyranny she had endured for the sake of her love. 

Hollfeld had been reading aloud to the ladies, when the old waiting-maid of 
the baroness entered the room upon some errand, and, before leaving, glibly 
narrated the remarkable discovery at Gnadeck. If Helene’s eyes had not been 
riveted upon the lips of the speaker, the change in her cousin’s features could 
not have escaped her. He listened breathlessly, with an expression of the in- 
tensest delight. In passing from mouth to. mouth, the discovered jewels had 
_ to be of ‘priceless value,” and the beautiful Lila’s coffin was now pure 
silver. 

The baroness had also observed the striking change in her son’s sullen aspect; 
and in consequence of Helene’s reproof, very naturally darted at him an angry 
glance, which was not seen by Fraulein von Walde. She was greatly amazed 
to see him suddenly approach his cousin, He smoothed the embroidered cushion 
beneath her head, and pushed the bouquet of flowers in the vase nearer to her, 
that she might more easily inhale their fragrance. 

“Helene is quite right, mother,” he said with a kindly glance at his cousin, 
who replied by a happysmile. *‘ Youshould be the last to briag in question the 
nobility of that family.” 

Although the baroness was tortured by the thought that those who had been so 
far beneath her ; might now be her equals,—nay, even rank considerably above 
her in wealth—still she wisely suppressed the bitter retort that rose to her lips, 
and contented herself with observing that the whole story at present had altogether 
too much the air of a legend or fable to be implicitly believed. For her part she 
should require the testimony of more competent eye- witnesses than the two masons 
before she could consider it worthy of credit. 

A competent eye-witness was just passing beneath the windows. It was Rein- 
hard, who was returning from the mountain. He smiled as his attendance upon 
Fraulein von Walde was immediately required; for, from the curious looks of 
the servant, he guessed that the story of the discovery at Gnadeck had reached 
the castle, and that information from him upon the subject was what the ladies 
desired. 

At his entrance he was immediately assailed by Helene with questions. He 
answered them in his usual calm manner, and took a malicious pleasure in detect- 


_ing the keenest curiosity and the greatest irritation behind the apparently careless 


and indifferent remarks and questions of the baroness. 

*¢ And will the Ferbers venture to lay claim to the old name on the strength 
of that scrapof parchment ?” she asked ; taking a large dahlia from the vase 
of flowers, and smelling it. 

“ T should like to know who could dispute their claim,” replied Reinhard. “ It 
only remains to be proved that they are the descendants of Jost von Gnadewitz, 
and that can be done at any moment.’ 

The lady leaned back in her large arm-chair, and dropped her eyelids, as if~ 
she were weary or bored. 
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‘Indeed! and those treasures of Golconda, are they really as priceless as Dame 
Rumour reports them to be?” The tone of voice was meant to be contemptuous, 
but Reinhard’s practised ear detected with great satisfaction that it betrayed great 
eagerness, and something like secret anxiety. 

He smiled. 


“Priceless ?”’ he repeated. ‘* Well, in such cases so much depends upon the 


estimation in which such things are held by their possessors, that I can hardly 


judge.” 
He might, we know, have told their value, but he thought, rather ungallantly, 
that a little uncertainty would prove a healthy excitement for the lady. 

The examination would probably not have concluded here, if Bella had not 
suddenly burst into the room with her usual violence. 

‘‘ Mamma, the new governess has come,” she cried, out of breath, shaking 
back, with a toss of her head, the sandy locks that had fallen over her forehead ; 
‘‘ why, she is uglier than Miss Mertens!” she went on, without taking the least 
notice of Reinhard’s presence. ‘‘She has a bright red ribbon on her bonnet, and 
her mantilla is even more old-fashioned than Frau von Lehr’s. I won't go to 
walk with her, you need not tell me to, mamma!” 

The baroness put both hands to her ears. | 

** My child, I pray you, for Heaven’s sake, do not speak so loud,” she gasped ; 
** your Voice goes through and through me ; and what nonsense you talk! you 
will have to walk out with Mademoiselle Jamin whenever I bid you.” 

This reproof, uttered with considerable emphasis, causing Bella to pout angrily 
while she secretly tore a piece of the fringe from one of her mother’s cushions, 
was the result of what might have been called the period of martyrdom that had 
followed Miss Mertens’ departure. The baroness had been forced to take upon 
herself the care of Bella, and it was,as she declared, death to her nerves. To 
Fraulein von Walde she always maintained that all her trouble was in consequence 
of the defects of Miss Mertens’ educational system; but in the depths of her 
soul she acknowledged that her daughter strikingly resembled in disposition the 


- deceased Lessen,—among whose characteristics an indomitable obstinacy and a 


determined proclivity to a perpetual dolce far niente, were the most prominent. 
She was, however, far from admitting that any injustice had been done to Miss 
Mertens ; that person had been paid to educate her daughter, and consequently 
should have known, without ever acting in opposition to the mother’s views, or 
reproving the child, how to correct all her faults, Therefore, the glimpse that 
she had just had perforce of Bella’s character was of no advantage to the new 
governess; the unfortunate French woman, with the gay ribbons on her bonnet, had — 
no presentiment of the joyless days that awaited her. Just now, her arrival removed 
a weight from the mind of the baroness, to whom nothing could have been less 
desirable than a dispute at present between teacher and pupil, and hence* her 
rebuke of Bella’s impertinent remarks. 

The baroness arose and went to her apartments, accompanied by her 
— daughter, to receive the stranger. At the same time, Reinhard de- 
parted. 

“Do you wish me to go on reading, Helene?” asked Hollfeld, after the 
three had left the room. As he tovk up the newspaper, his manner was 
almost caressing. 

‘By and by,” she replied, with hesitation, looking at him searchingly, with 
a kind of timid anxiety in her eyes. ‘‘ I should like to ask you, now that we are 
once more alone together, to tell me what has changed you so during these last 
few days. You know, Emil, that it pains.me deeply when you refuse to let me 
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share in what delights or troubles you. You know that it is not idle curiosity 
which leads me to pry into your affairs, but a sincere and heartfelt interest in 

your weal or woe. You see how I suffer from “aged reserve. Tell me, 
fiankly, if I have done anything to make you think me unworthy of your 
confidence.” 

She stretched out her hands towards him, as if in entreaty. Thegentle me- 
lancholy in the tones of her voice would have melted a stone. 

Hollfeld crushed and twisted the rustling newspaper uneasily in his hands. 
He held down his head, and avoided meeting the pure, frank gaze of the poor 
girl. Any one, with any knowledge of the world, could not have failed to per- 
ceive in his attitude, and in the restless eyes that sought the ground, the crafty 
plotter endeavouring to hit upon some device by which to deceive. To Helene’s 
innocent, loving eyes, the lofty figure, slightly leaning forward, the face beneath 
the thick light curls, rather suggested a thoughtful Apollo. 

“You will always have my confidence, Helene,” he broke silence at last. 
_ “You are indeed the only being in the world inwhom I can confide,”—Helene’s 

eyes sparkled at these words, the poor child was so proud of the distinction,— 
“* but there are obligations in life whose existence we can hardly acknowledge to 
ourselves, far less have the courage to confess to others.” 

Fraulein von Walde sat upright, in eager expectation. 

“* T am forced,” Hollfeld continued, with a stammer, “to adopt a certain 
resolution, and it has been weighing heavily upon me for days.” 

He looked up to see what impression his words had made. 

Helene seemed tg have no suspicion of what he was about to say, for she never _ 
changed her attitude, and looked as if she would have read the words upon his 
= He was therefore compelled to proceed without any assistance from 

x 

“You know, Helene,” he slowly continued, “that for the last year I have 
had constant trouble with my housekeepers, They are continually leaving me, 
often without warning even, and I have no way of ordering my domestic affairs, 
The day before yesterday, the last one, who only entered my house two weeks 
ago, declared she would not stay, I cannot tell what to do about it; my house 
is nothing but an annoyance to me, under these circumstances g 

** Ah, you want to sell Odenburg? Helene interrupted him, eagerly. 

** No, that would be folly, for it is one of the finest estates in Thuringia ; but 
I am forced to find some other way out of my troubles, and nothing is left for me 
but—to marry.” 

If some unseen and mysterious agency had suddenly opened a yawning abyss 
at Helene’s feet, her face certainly could not have expressed more horror and 
amazement than at this moment. She opened her white quivering lips, but no 
sound issued from them, and, entirely incapable of concealing her pain, she 
covered her face with her hands, and sank back among the cushions with a 
low cry. 

Hollfeld hastened to her side, and took both her hands in his. 

** Helene,” he whispered in a low, tender tone,—his manner was perfect,—. 
‘will you let me speak and show you how sore my heart is? You know only 
too well that I love, and that this love will be my first and only one as long as 
I live.” ; 

_ His tongue did not stammer over this odious lie; on the contrary, it aided his 
plans with such insinuating tones that the poor girl’s heart was torn by a wild 
conflict of emotions. If some good angel would only have whispered to her to 
lift her eyes for one moment, she could not but have been undeceived, for, the 
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look that accompanied his protestations was utterly contemptuous as it glanced at 
her crippled figure, and perhaps in the first moments of her indignation, she 
might have found strength enough to have extricated herself from the snares of 
the wily egotist. But her eyes were closed, as if she would shut out all the 
— and revel only in the sound of the voice which for the first time spoke of 
ove to her. 

“ Would to heaven,” he continued, “ that I might follow the dictates of my 
heart, and live for this love only, for I desire nothing beyond the pleasure of 
constant intercourse with you, Helene. But you know I am the last of the 
Hollfelds, and must marry. My sacrifice can be lessened only in one way,—I 
must choose a wife who knows you, and——” : ; 

“Q tell me quickly !”” cried Helene, giving way to her grief, while the tears 
burst from her eyes. ‘ Your choice is already made! I know it! It is 
Cornelie !” 

“The Quittelsdorf?” he cried, witha laugh. ‘That will-o’-the-wisp? No, 
T would far rather leave the administration of my domestic affairs to the most 
repulsive of housekeepers! What should I do without an enormous income with 
such an extravagant, frivolous wife? Besides, let me tell you most emphati- 
cally, my sweet Helene, my choice is not yet made,—hear me, and do not weep 
so violently, you break my heart ; I must have a wife who knows and loves 
you: a simple-hearted woman, of genuine understanding, to whom I can say : 
my heart belongs to another, who never can be mine; be my friend and 
hers.” 

* And do you imagine that any one could understand you ?” 

‘* Most certainly, if she loved me.” ee : 

‘*No, I could not,—never, never!” She buried her face in the cushions, 
‘sobbing convulsively. 

And now an ugly frown appeared on Hollfeld’s smooth forehead. His lips 
were compressed, and for an instant the colour left his cheeks. He was evidently 
very angry. An expression of hatred lighted up the eyes that rested upon the 
young creature who was unexpectedly rendering his part so difficult to play. 

«' he controlled himself, and lifted her face with a light, caressing touch. The 
} ©: thing trembled beneath his hypocritical contact, and let her delicate head. 
dassively upon his hand. 

And would you then forsake me, Helene,” he asked sadly, ‘ if I were com> 
p:’ d to fulfil so hard a duty ? Would you turn away and leave me lonely, with 
whom [I did not love?”. 

1e raised her swollen eyelids, and from beneath them broke a ray of inex- 
/1.3 ible love. He had played his part admirably, and that glance told him that 
‘he fame was-in his own hands. 

“You are now fighting the same battle,” he continued, “ which Ihave 
»'*v sgled through during the last few days, before I could arrive at any fixed 
u‘ermination, At first the thought that any third person may interfere with 
ous relations to each other may well appal you, but I give you my word that 
ha lnot be. Think, Helene, how much more truly I can live for you then - 
(ivinow. You can come to me at Odenburg. I will guard your every foot- 

‘e;, and cherish you as the apple of my eye.” ; : 

\ HMollfeld possessed very little intellect, but he had a vast amount of cunning, 
> lich, as we see, served his turn better than intellect could have done. His 
_' -T victim flew into the net, her heart torn and bleeding, her force of will 
rly annihilated. 

I will try to endure the thought,” Helene at last whispered almost inaudibly. 


\ 
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‘* But what a being that woman must be who could bear with me, and whom I 
might at last learn to love like a sister! Do you know any such lofty-minded 
self-sacrificing creature ?” 

“ T have an idea,—at present it is vague and unformed. After due con- 
sideration I shall certainly unfold it to you. But you must, be more composed, 
dear Helene. Think for a moment. I place the choice of my future wife solely 
and entirely in your hands. It depends upon you to approve or condemn what 
I propose.” al. 

“ And are you strong enough to pass’your life with a woman to whom you 
cannot give your love ?” 

He suppressed a contemptuous smile, for Helene’s eyes were riveted upon his 
lips. 

_ T can do all that I resolve to do,” he answered ; “‘ and to have you near me 

will give me strength.—But let me entreat one favour of you,—say nothing as 
yet to my mother of this important matter, as you know she wishes to control 
everything and everybody, and I could not now endure her interferenc. She 
will learn all soon enough when I present my future wife to her.” 

At any other time, this heartless, unfilial speech would have disgusted Helene ; 
but, at this moment, she scarcely heard it, for every thought and feeling had 
been thrown into the wildest uproar by the words, ‘future wife,” which sug- 
gested, in spite of the multitude of unhappy wives, the idea of supreme content- 
ment and bliss. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, wringing in an agony of grief the little hands that 
lay in her lap. “I always hoped to die before this; I was not, indeed I was 
not so selfish as to think you could lead a lonely life for my sake ; but I hoped 
that the necessarily short period of my life might induce you to let this cup pass 
from me,—to wait, until my eyes should be closed upon my misery.” 

** But, Helene, what do you mean?” cried Hollfeld, still controlling his 
temper with difficulty. |‘ At your age, who would think of dying? We will 
live—live, and in time be, as I confidently hope, happy indeed. Think of the 
matter, and you will see it all as I do.” i 

He pressed her hand affectionately to his lips, imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow, for the first time,—took his hat, and left the room, 

Outside, as the door closed upon the suffering girl, he gave full play to the 
expression of contempt that he had so long suppressed, and which gave place only 
to a look of self-satisfaction still more detestable. One hour before his heart had 
been filled with rage. His passion for Elizabeth, fanned into a flame by her 
rejection of his advances, had been a consuming fire, and had robbed him of all 
his boasted self-control. But the idea of marriage with the daughter of the 
forester’s clerk had never occurred to him,—such a thought would have seemed 
to Him insane, He had exhausted his ingenuity in contriving plans to precure 
a return of affection from the object of his passion. The late occurrence at Gna- 
deck had given his thoughts another direction. Elizabeth was now a most de- 
sirable match, noble and wealthy. No wonder, then, that he exulted at the 
news, and immediately formed the magnanimous resolution of honouring the fair 
flower of Castle Gnadeck with an offer of marriage. There was, of course, n 
' doubt that she would accept the offer, for although coquetry had led her to re- 
ject his advances hitherto, she could not possibly pursue such a line of conduct, 
in view of the brilliant prospect of becoming the envied wife of Herr von Holl- 
feld. He was so secure upon this point that nota cloud of distrust darkened the 
horizon of his future. It was not only his intense desire to possess Elizabeth 


that urged him on to act as quickly as possible,—the thought, that as soon as the 
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discovery in the ruins became known, other suitors would present themselves for 
the hand of Gold Elsie, already so famous for her beauty,—this thought made 
his blood boil in his veins. 

Only one obstacle stood between him and the fulfilment of his determination, 
and that was Helene. It was not that he hesitated through sympathy, at the 
thought of how the fondly-loving girl would suffer—he knew no pity with re- 
gard to her,—but he was in dread lest too hasty a marriage might cost him the 
inheritance which he looked for from her. It was a case for prudence and fore- _ 
thought. We have seen how, in cold ‘olood, he made use of the unhappy girl’s 


deep and blind affection, and, while pretending to submit to her decision the — 


weightiest questions concerning his future life, riveted the chain that bound her 
to him. 

As soon as he had left the room Helene tottered to the door, and bolted it 

after him. And then she resigned herself to utter despair. 

They who have never known the hours of torture that ensue upon the sudden 
hearing of some unexpected misfortune,—hours when we would fain shriek out 
our misery into the ears of the universe, and when, needing the sympathy and 
support-of others as never before, we are driven, as by some evil spirit, to dark- 
ness and loneliness, as though light and sound were deadly poison to our wound, 
—they, we say, who have never known the pangs that threaten to efface all the 
landmarks.of a previously harmonious inner life, will scarcely be able to conceive 
that Helene sank down upon the floor, with her little hands plucking wildly at 
her fair curls, and her frail, diminutive form shivering as from a fever fit. She 
had lived and breathed only for her absorbing affection for this man. If a few 
gloomy looks, some slight neglect of his, had sufficed to plunge her into the 
deepest melancholy, and make her utterly careless of an event that would once 
have wrung her sisterly affection to the very soul, how much greater. must her 
agony now be in the conviction that she was about to lose him for ever! — 

In the wild chaos of thought filling her brain, she was entirely incapable of 
one clear, decided conclusion. The humiliating consciousness of her physical 
infirmities, which caused her to be thrust out of an earthly paradise; Hollfeld’s 
confession of love to which she had just listened, and which brought such in- 
finite joy and woe ; a frantic jealousy of the woman, whoever she might be, who 
was to stand beside him as a wife—all these emotions were seething in her 
mind, threatening to sever the frail thread that bound together soul and body. - 

It was late, and night had already fallen, when she admitted her anxious 
maid, and yielded to her entreaties to retire to rest. She emphatically refused 
_ to see the physician, sent word to the baroness, who asked to come in to say good- 

night, that she could not be disturbed, her need of rest was so great—and then 
* passed the most wretched night of her life. 

She grew a little more quiet, that is, the fearful tension of her nerves relaxed 
somewhat, when the first beam of morning light pierced the curtains of her room. 
The thin golden ray seemed to glide into her darkened soul, and illumine 
thoughts which had hitherto been hidden in the wild tumult of her mind. She 
began to believe that Hollfeld’s course was one of the purest self-sacrifice. She ~ 
had never been able to disguise or thrust from her the haunting conviction that 
his marriage might one day become an imperative necessity, and she could not 
fail to be conscious that her idea of his waiting until she should be no more had 
rever occurred to him. Was not his sacrifice great? Loving her, and her 

nly, be must belong to another ; ought she to make the performance of a sacred 
ity difficult for him by her grief? He had asked her to tread a thorny path 

‘th him. Should she draw back like a coward when he set her such an 
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example of strength and endurance? And if another woman could be found 
content with friendship instead of love, should she allow herself to be outdone 
in self-renunciation ? 

In feverish haste she rang the bell by her bedside, and summoned her maid. 
Yes, she would be strong; but she was conscious that only entire certainty 
could give her courage and the power of endurance; she must know, as soon as * 
possible, the name of the woman whom Hollfeld thought capable of undertaking 
so hard a part in life. She had passed before her, in review, every unmarried 
woman of her acquaintance, but had rejected on the instant each and all. 

The hour had not yet arrived at which she was accustomed to take break- 
fast with the baroness and Hollfeld; her brother always avoided this early 
meeting of his household, but she could not remain in her lonely room, and, a3 
she was greatly exhausted, was pushed in her wheeled chair into the dining- 
room. ‘To! er surprise, she heard from one of the servants that the baroness 
had gone to walk half an hour previously—a very strange piece of news, but one 
that she was most glad to learn, for just as she was wheeled into a recess of one 
of the windows she discovered Hollfeld pacing to and fro upon the lawn without. 
He seemed to have no suspicion that he was observed. His fine, manly figure 
moved with elastic grace. Now and then he put a cigar to his lips with evident 
enjoyment, and the delicate aroma floating through the air reached Helene at 
her window. At first the little lady was painfully impressed by his unusually 
gay and cheerful expression ; she could not but confess to herself that youthful 
exuberance of spirits, love of life, and an unwonted exhilaration of mind were 
manifest in his every look and motion, even in the half-unconscious smile that 
now and then parted his lips, discovering his wonderfully white teeth. There 
was no trace there of those struggles which she had passed through during the 
night ; he certainly did not look much like the victim of an inexorable combina- 
tion of circumstances. But was not his self-possession the result of great 
mental force and a strong manly will? He must have reached a height almost 

too lofty for human nature to attain. 

The little lady’s brow contracted in a frown. 

‘* Emil !” she cried loudly, almost harshly. 

Hollfeld was evidently startled, but in a second he stood beneath her window, 

and waved a “ good morning ” to her. 
_  * What!” he cried, “ are you there already ? May I come up ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied more gently. 

And in a few moments he entered the room. Helene had reason to be better 
pleased with his present air and manner; there was an expression of great gra- 

Vity upon his countenance as he threw his hat upon the table and pushed a chair 
close to her side. Taking both her hands tenderly within his own, he gazed 
into her face, and really seemed struck by her ashy cheeks and the lustreless 
eyes that met his. 

** You look ill, Helene,’’ he said pityingly. 

“* Do you wonder at it?” she asked, with a bitterness that she was unable to 
conceal. ‘‘ Unfortunately I am denied the gift of such perfect self-control as 
-eculd enable me in a few hours after a crushing experience to look forward with 
content and gaiety to the future. I envy you.” : 

“ You are unjust, Helene,” he replied quickly, “ if you judge me from my ex- 
terior. Is it the part of a man to whine and cry when he submits to the inevi- 
table ?” 

** You certainly do not seem inclined to any such course.” 

He was provoked beyond measure. The puny little creature at his side, wl 
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sith erippled figure, ought to be thankful to God if a man could so* far control 
himself as not to treat her with absoltitte rudeness and aversion, and who had 
previously been so grateful for the smallest attention, had suddenly taken upon 
herself to reprove him! Although he had done all he could to inspire her with 
faith in his ardent love for her, in his soul he thought it showed a measureless — 
vanity in the child to imagine herself capable of inspiring any man with such a 
passion, and with great irritation he acknowledged to himself that in her case he 
had_to contend with most determined obstinacy and disgusting sentimentality. 
It cost him great pains to control himself, but he even accomplished a melancholy 
smile, which became him infinitely. 

“When I tell you of the cause of my cheerful looks you will repent your 
reproaches,” he said. “I was just picturing to myself the moment when I could 
go to your brother and say, ‘ Helene has decided to live in my family for the 
future,’ and I cannot deny that the thought gave me satisfaction, for he has 
always regarded my love for you with an eye of disfavour.” 

They say Love is blind, but in most cases he closes his eyes voluntarily ; 
knowing that perfect vision would kill him, he fights desperately against annihil- 
ation. 

Helene did her best to reconcile what he said with his previous appearance, 

= succeeded excellently. With a deep sigh she held out her hand to. 
im. 

“‘ T believe and have faith in you,” she said, fervently. ‘‘ The loss of this 
faith would be my death-blow. Ah, Emil, you must never, never deceive me, 
not even though you think it would be for my good! 1 would rather know the 
harshest truth than harbour the faintest suspicion'that you were not perfectly true 
tome. Ihave had a terrible night, but now I am composed, and I beg you to 
tell me more of what you spoke of yesterday. Iam but too sure that I shall not 
regain entire self-command until I know with certainty who it is that is to stand 
between us, At present she is a phantom, and in her unreality lies the cause of 
the tormenting anxiety that is consuming me. Tell me the name, Emil, I en- 
treat you.” 

_Hollfeld’s eyes sought the ground. Affairs just then did not look very pro- 
nisirg. 

“Do you know, Helene,” he began at last, ‘that I hesitate to discuss this 
“subject with you to-day? You are greatly agitated. I am afraid that such a 
conversation will make you ill. And, as I must say that the project which I 
spoke of yesterday seems more and more feasible to me the more I ponder 
it, I fear much lest in your agitation you should overlook its great ad- 
vantages.” 

‘Indeed I will not! cried Helene, as sitting upright she rivetted her unna- 
tarally bright eyes full upon him. ‘1 have overcome myself, and am ready to 
submit to the inevitable. I promise you I will be thoroughly impartial ; as 
impartial as if I did not—love.’’ She blushed as the confession escaped her for 
the first time. 

“‘ Well, then,” said Hollfeld, with hesitation—he could not quite master. his 
emotion—* what do you think of the young girl of Castle Gnadeck ?” 

_ “ Elizabeth Ferber ?” cried Helene, in the greatest astonishment. 

** Elizabeth von Gnadewitz,” he hastily corrected her. ‘ The sudden change 
in her social position first suggested the girl to me. Hitherto I have scarcely 
noticed her, except that the modest demeanonr and the repose of her countenance 
impressed me favourably.” 

- “ What! did you see nothing to admire in that lovely, ' wondrously-gifted 
creature, except repose and a modest demeanour ?”’ 
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“ Well, yes,” he replied, with an air of indifference, ‘‘ I remember that severaB 
times, when you were provoked at some mistake that you had made, she never 
altered a muscle, bnt patiently went over the passage with you again and again, 
until you were perfect in it. That pleased me. I believe her to possess great 


equanimity of mind, and that is the characteristic that my wife will need above. 


all others. I know, too, that she fairly adores you, and that is the chief consi- 
deration. Besides, she has been educated in the strictest economy, her require- 

ments will be few, and she will readily assume her right position with regard to- 

you and me. I believe that she has a certain amount of tact, and she has been 

notably brought up—a great advantage to—” 

‘ Helene had sunk back upon her pillows, and covered her eyes with her 
and. ; 

‘No, no,” she cried, sitting up once more, and interrupting his eager flow of 
panegyric—‘‘not that poor, darling child! Elizabeth deserves to be truly 
loved.” 

A loud and sudden howl here caused her to give a little cry of fright. Holl- 
feld had just stepped upon the paw of his pointer, Diana, who had accompanied 
him into the room, and was lying stretched out at her master’s feet. The inter- 
ruption was most welcome to him,— for Helene’s last words sounded to him so 
comical, in connection with his own vehement desires, that he could hardly 
restrain his laughter, He opened the door, and sent the limping brute from the 
room. When he returned to the young girl, he was all grave composure 


oe Well, we will both Icve the girl, Helene,” he said, with apparent indiffe- 
rence, as he resumed his seat. Helene was in a state of too great excitement to 
to notice the flippancy of histone and manner. “Let her only leave you the 
first place in my affections. She must do that. She certainly has enough cool- 
ness and presence of mind ; she testified those qualities abundantly the day she 
saved Rudolph’s life.” 

“Oh, how ?” cried Helene, opening wide her eyes in amazement. 

The servant who had on the previous day involuntarily let slip some mention 

of the occurrence in the forest, had, in terror at his oversight, instantly re- 

-frained from all further particulars relating to it, simply asserting that the bullet 

intended for Herr von Walde had fortunately fallen wide of its mark. Hollfeld 

had heard the exact account of the murderous attempt only an hour before from 

the gardener. Elizabeth’s fearless conduct naturally lent her a new charm in his. 

eyes, and goaded afresh his desire to win her as soon as possible. He related the 

_ story which he had just heard, to Helene, concluding his account by saying, 

“You now have one more reason to love the girl, and her conduct strengthens 
my conviction that she is the only one whom I should select.” 

This was his last round of ammunition. He stroked back the hair from his. 
brow with his delicate white hand, and from: beneath it narrowly and eagerly 
watched the little lady, whose head was so sunk amid the pillows that only her 
profile was visible. The tears were gushing from her closed eyelids; she 
said not a word; perhaps she was struggling with herself for the last time. 

But why did it never occur to her that Elizabeth might fail to accede to 
Hollfeld’s wishes? Any loving woman can answer this question for herself, if 
she will only reflect that the loving heart believes the object of its passion irre-. 
— and learns with difficulty that all the world does not share its convic- 

on. ‘ 

The silence, which began to be painful, was interrupted by the return of the 
baroness from her walk. Helene started, and quickly dried her tears. With 
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evident impatience she submitted to the caresses with which the lady over- 
— her, replying in monosyllables to the tender enquiries with regard to her 
ealth. 

“ Ah!” cried the baroness, as she shook the scarf from her shoulders and 
left it in her son’s hands, while she sank clumsily into an arm-chair. ‘‘ How 
very warm Iam! That path up the mountain is terrible! No power upon 
earth shall take me over it again ! ” 

‘Did you go up the mountain, mother ?” asked Hollfeld incredulously. 

““Why, yes; you know the physician prescribed an early morning walk 
for me.” 

“Oh yes ; but that was so many years ago, and I thought you always main- 
tained that the trouble with your heart made any such exercise impossible.” 
** Still everything ought to have a fair trial,” replied his mother, a little em- 
barrassed, ‘‘ and as I could not sleep last night, I determined to try once more ; 
but it will do no good,—I have just had fresh cause for vexation. Only think, 
Helene, just outside in the gravel walk I met Bella with her new governess,— 
would you believe it, the woman had the impertinence to let the child walk by 
her left side! And she looks, too, like a perfect simpleton. I was really angry, 
and.defined her position to her as clearly as Icould. But tell me yourself, is it 
not hard that I cannot even attempt to refresh myself with a walk without 

encountering what makes me miserable and ill ?” 

Just as she leaned her forehead in a melancholy manner upon her hand, she 
discovered that the false curls upon her temples had been pushed considerably 
awry by her bonnet. She arose hastily, and begged for a little time before 
breakfast that she might arrange her dress. 

“ By the way,” she said carelessly, turning round to Qer son and cousin as she 
reached the door, while she set her bonnet firmly upon the rebellious front, 
* that fellow, Reinhard, imposed upon us finely yesterday. I accidentally en- 
ee the forester’s clerk, Ferber, up there near the ruins,—I congratulated 

n— ? 

‘** Ah! now I understand the ascent of the mountain !”’ Hollfeld interrupted 
his mother ironically, ‘ And you actually spoke to the man, mother ?” 

“Oh ! now there is no reason why I should not. The jewels principally 
interested me.” 


“ Did you wish to buy them?” asked her son contemptuously, remembering 
the constant ebb in her finances. 

“¢ Hardly,” she replied with an angry glance; “but I have always had a per- 
fect passion for precious stones: and if your father had not died so suddenly, I 
should now have had a charming set of diamonds, which he had promised me, 
and you would have been six thousand thalers the poorer. But to return to 
the discovered jewels. Ferber told me just what they were, and, when I asked 
him, frankly replied that they would bring about eight thousand thalers,—that 
is what that fellow, Reinhard, calls inestimable wealth. Once more adieu for a 
few minutes.” 

_The contemptuous smile disappeared from Hollfeld’s face, as he listened to 
his mother’s words, and gave place to a decided expression of disappointment ; 
he had suddenly experienced a sensation like the shock of a shower-bath. 

Scarcely was the door closed behind the baroness, when Helene aroused her- 
self from her apparent apathy, and stretched out both hands to Hollfeld. 

“* Emil,” she said quickly, in a low voice, with trembling lips, ‘‘if you succeed 
in gaining Elizabeth’s love, and I cannot doubt that you will, I agree to your 
plan, but I must always live with you at Odenberg.” 
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“Of course,” he replied, although with some hesitation; his voice had lost © 
its former decision of tone, “ but let me warn you that you will have to resign 
many luxuries. My income is not large, and as you have just heard, Elizabeth 
has nothing.” 

‘She shall not come to you poor, Emil,—rely upon that,” the little lady re- 
joined in a tender voice, and with eyes unnaturally bright. “ From the moment 
she promises to be yours I regard her in the light of a sister ; I will share faith- 
fully with her, and will instantly make over to her my estate of Neuborn, in | 
Saxony ; I will talk to Rudolph about it as soon as he returns, and when death 
none may eyes, all that I possess will be hers and yours. Are you content with 
me ? 

“You are an angel, Helene,” he cried ; ‘‘ you shall never repent your magna- 
nimity,—your generous devotion.” 

And this time there was no dissimulation in his delight, for the rents of Neu- 
born made Elizabeth a very wealthy bride. 
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HER MESSAGE. 


NOW, while the mellow crescent, dreamy-beamed, 
Saddens the stillness of this lonely land, 

I, friend, whose latest earthly day has gleamed, 
Murmur a message, clasping thy true hand. 


Tell, him when you twain shall hereafter meet, 
How stubbornly I have hoped on, and heard 

{n every sound the sound of his loved feet-— 
His voice in every breeze and stream and bird ! 


‘Tell him how all my dreary life had grown 
A yearning deeply passionate, though dumb, 
Among my dark to-morrows to have known 
A bright to-morrow that has never come! 


Tell him that I have acted o’er and o’er 
. One bitter part since its cold, solemn close : 
Tell him the fault was neither his the more, 


Nor mine the less. Each was to blame, God knows ! 


Yet tell him that my fate was far the worse— 
That I, being woman, must sit calm, and feel 


The heart’s slow breaking, cursed with that great curse, 


Of loving when hope turns from Love’s appeal ! 


Tell him the man could mix with men, and let 
Strong worldly clamours drown his spirit’s cry : 
The woman only could regret, regret, 
And wearied with regretting, yearn to die ! 


/ 
' 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE LABOUR QUESTION SIXTY YEARS 
AGO. 


HE attitude of the labouring-class, so called, in this latter half of the 

nineteenth century, is an attitnde of self-assertion. Whoever de- 

pends at all directly and consciously on the work of their hands—and who 

does not ?—is forced to remember with frequency and with vivid convic- 

tion the fact of ther rapid advance out of a condition not much better 

than slavery; to the condition of a class who aspire to govern and con- 
trol the business habits, if not the social policy, of the community. 

In the first years of the century, the attitude of the labouring-man was 
far otherwise. Not much self-assertion then, but dumb acquiescence, for 
the most part, in hard measure and hard dealing even of that. No me- 
chanics’ institutes in those days, with free libraries and reading-rooms— 
the only thing that was free was the workhouse. No working-men’s col- 
leges ; No lectures to working-men; no working men’s candidates. No 
erratic statesman in those days of steady-going conservatism was found 
to propose a “ social alliance,” with the noble for one party, and the work- 
ing-man for the other. Pious statesmen in those days only prayed ‘“ that 
our oxen may be strong to labour.” 

The gulf which existed throughout Europe at the beginning of the 
century between the labouring-class and the governing class was some- 
thing to which, as to many other social and political anomalies past and 
present, we have become too much accustomed for wonder. 

But in England the gulf was widened and the antagonism exasperated 
by her exceptional manufacturing system. The English mill-operative was 
from the first more intelligent and skilled than the farmhand of England 
or the Continent. He worked in close contact with his fellows, at a fixed 
and uniform rate of wages, under threat of heavy penalties against any 
who refused to work at that rate. 

The Combination Act, repealed only in 1824, made it a criminal offence, 
punishable with imprisonment, for workmen to enter into combination for 
raising the price of labour or reducing the hours of work. In prosperous 
times, when trade was brisk, euen though food was dear, the workman 
earned a livelihood ; ahd nobody thought more was needed. 

In 1801, a cotton-spinner worked seventy-four in the week, and gained 
32s. 6d. clear. Wheat was selling at 116s. the quarter, the quarter loaf at 
1s. 10d., butter 2s. the pound, and meat 9d. One would say there was not 
much maagin there. 

But in 1808 the times were no longer prosperous. The portentous war 
with Napoleon had increased the difficulties of living in England in a fright-. 
ful extent. A profound depression prevailed throughout the kingdom, 
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‘which was, however, most heavily felt in the manufacturing districts. The 
pressure of the Berlin«decree, issued the year before, had by this time well- 
nigh ruined the export trade of Great Britain, and the manufacturers were 
of course the chief sufferers. A large part of the people looked forward to 
a French invasion as a not improbable peril, or likely to be long waited for. 
The Parliament staggered along under its heavy load of responsibility, | 
difficult to carry with dignity, and impossible to drop at all. Incomes of 
£50 and upwards were taxed ten per cent. 

Seven hundred thousand men were in the army; and this very year 
Castlereagh carried a measure for calling into existence a local militia of 
two hundred thousand more. Every seventh person in England was a 
pabper. Wages were lower than anybody could remember. George Ste- 
phenson was twenty-seven years old, a brakesman in a coal-pit, eerning 
eighteen to twenty shillings a week, and thinking himself well-to-do. 

The London journals, not commonly very prompt to admit a grievance 
among the poorer clarses, did not attempt to deny the existence of pitiful 
suffering. The ‘“ Morning Courier” gives us the cause of it, not so much 
scarcity of work, as the unparalleled reduction of wages, After labouring 
six days, fourteen or fifteen hours a day, a weaver cannot earn more than 
seveu or eight shillings. 

Some time during the spring of 1808, the weavers of Manchester and 
the surrounding towns sent in a representation to Parliament, setting forth 
the hardships under which they were trying to live, and praying that some 
measure might be adopted for their relief. Accordingly, on the 19th of 
May, Mr. Rose brought before the House of Commons a bill to limit the 
depression in the wages of journeymen cotton-weavers, by fixing @ 
minimum rate, below which wages should never sink. Mr. Rose said the 
bill was framed with the consent of the masters; but it was vigorously 
opposed by several gentlemen of the House, while not a solitary voice was 
— in its support. It was, therefore, after a short debate, with- 

rawn. 

Intelligence of the failure of the bill reached Manchester on the 22nd ; 
not flashing down by telegraph, but toiling painfully down in the leathern 
bags of the mail-coach, in the form of a letter addressed to William 
Starkie, Esq., Borough-reeve of the town. The weavers were not long in 
finding out the fate of their bill. Parliament, then, will do nothing for 
us. Nevertheless something must be done. The wolf is at our doors, 
never having been far from them. Our families are hungry. What we 
have asked, what we heve hoped, has been denied. Can we perhaps do 
any thing for ourselves? At least we can try. So some few of them 
came together the next day, which was a Monday, and talked the bad 
business over; but natually without any evident result. But the néxt 
day some five or six hundred of them met together, peaceably enough, at 
a place called St. George’s Fields, bordering St. George’s Lane, and—sur- 
prising circumstance—hard by a public-house, rejoicing in the name and 
sign of ‘* The Gaping Goose.” 

Mr. Starkie, the borough-reeve, head of the magistrates, being informed 
of the meeting, and having an official eye to the public safety, repaired to 
St. George’s Lane at about eleven in the forenoon, and conversed amicably 
with several of the people, who were quiet and expectant, having in a 
parliamentary manner appointed four delegates, who were then sitting in 
the Gaping Goose, preparing their exposition or report on the situation. 
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** Peaceable and quiet,” says Mr. Starkie, “ waiting for the report of their 
delegates; and they manifested no other dispositien while I remained.” 
But his colleague and companion, Colonel Silvester, was not of the same 

opinion; or, having the military habit of thought, disapproved of a crowd, 

however peaceable, not knowing what change of temper might come over 
them. So the Colonel first harangued the crowd, with some peremptori- 
ness probably, and told them all to go home at once; and then, as they 

did not go, he read the Riot Act to them, which produced no more effect 

than the speech. They merely staid and were peaceable. But this was 

. Open defiance of authority. Having been told to go, go they must, if it 

be only at the prick of the bayonet. So the Colonel asked the borough- 

reeve to send for the military, which with reluctance they did. They 
came at one o’clock ; and it seems that the soldiers and the weavers looked 
at each other until four, and then, at length, without violence, dispersed,— 

—but with what heartburnings and hardness ! 

The next day, Wednesday, the tide has risen. Indignation is added to 
sorrow. Peaceable and quiet men, without evil intentlons, but with sore 
- distress in their homes and a fresh disappointment in their hearts, cannot 

be threatened by soldiery, and treated like a mob of evil-disposed persons 
and disturbers of the peace of our lord the king, without much harm and 
inflammation thence resulting. Still there is no violence. The delegates 
have been sent to confer with the magistrates ; in the morning the shops 

‘of the weavers are all shut ; the strike is general. By noon St. George’s 
Field is filled with the hard-pushed workmen—three or four thousand, 
Starkie says; eight or ten thousand, say others; numbers at such times 
are hard to estimate, few persons being statistically inclined. The weavers 
flock from the surrounding towns; many curious persons also of other 
trades, or of no trade, help as always to swell the crowd, and improve’ 
matters in their own way. The uneasiness of the day before has grown 
into alarm, and alarm into consternatian, among the citizens of eminent 
gravity who fear the people. 

_ Mr. Starkie, the borough-reeve, who, to judge him by his words and 
actions that day, seems a quiet, kindly, straightforward sort of man, not 
wholly official, but human also, repairs to the field, by request of his 
brother magistrates, at a little after twelve. ‘I went among the people, 
and asked them the cause of their meeting in such numbers. They told 
me I could not be ignorant of their situation: that their families were in 
the most distressed state ; that they could not live by their wages; aud 
that it was time to endeavour to get them mended. I told them that I 

- thought they had taken a wrong method to gain their ends. I should re- 
commend them to go hdme quietly; but, if they remained where they 
were, I should consider them as a mob, and so treat them. They then 
asked me if four of their people had not been with me that morning; and 
I told them they had; the purport of their waiting on me was to require 
my interference with their masters. I told them if they would go home 
quietly, I would go down and meet their delegates, as I had fixed half- 
past twelve to meet them at the ‘ New Bailey.’ They said if I would 
allow them to remain till their delegates returned, they would go home 
quietly. I said,‘ My lads, may I depend on you?’ They said I might, 
and they would not move from their places till my return.” 

_ So the good magistrate, doubtless much perturbed in his mind as to what was 

to be done with this strange quiet mob, who made threats and no noise, but who 
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were not to be persuaded to move on, departed for “The New Bailey,” where 
his brother officers were in session. Three of the delegates of the people were 
there ; and what they had to say was heard, it seems, with patience enough by 
the perplexed magistrates,—who nevertheless in their perplexity were not fore- 
saken in their presence of mind or their dignity. They penned this quiet and 
not unpromising answer :— « 

“May 25, 1808; a quarter before3 p.m. It is the opinion of the magis- 
strates, that under the existing circumstances they cannot treat with men, 
assembled in a tumultuous and unlawful manner. If they disperse, and go peace- 
fully and quietly to their homes, the magistrates will take their situation into con- 
sideration, and be ready to attend to any representation which may be made in a 
proper and peaceable manner.” 

The borough-reeve went back with the three delegates to the field,—a mile 
or more through the streets,—and thought the number of the crowd had rather 
increased during his absence. ‘‘ The reply of the magistrates was read to them — 
by their own delegates ; and then,” says Starkie, “‘ for the first time I heard mur- 
muring run through the assembly. I reminded them of the promise they had 
made me, that they would disperse if I would obtain an interview of their dele- 
gates with the magistrates ; but what I said had no effect. I therefore thought it 
advisable to leave them a short while alone. Fielding and I (Fielding was a 
brother magistrate) left them, and rode up and down the lane for the space of 
twenty minutes or more, on horseback. On our return we were met by Bash- 
ford and Marshall, two of the delegates who had been at the Bailey ; and they 
told us they could not be of much use to us. I again urged the people to go 
home, and told them the consequences of remaining there. They said they would 
not go: they might as well stay there and be killed, as go home and see their 
families starved. Then I said, ‘ My lads, I can stay here no longer ; I must go 
and inform the magistrates.’ ” : 

Which he accordingly did, and returned near night, as he thinks, with the 
magistrates, and more than the magistrates. Enough of entreaty ; now let us see 
what a show of force can do. So, with the magistrates, rode to the field the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards, “forty file of men,” says Lieutenant Trafford, “‘ of 
which I was the head; and I had great difficulty in going amongst the crowd 
without hurting the people.”’ 

This seems to have been at something after four o'clock of this afternoon, late 
in May ; and at about this time occurred a circumstance to which we chiefly owe 
this glimpse of what the English weavers had come toin 1808. 

Mr. Joseph Hanson rode up the lane which bordered the field ; and, when he 
was seen by the people, a shout went up as ifthey had found a friend. In re- 
gard to Mr. Joseph Hanson, we have this character of him drawn by his counsel 
a year later, when he was put on his trial for his share in this day’s work : ‘* Mr. 
Hanson is the son of a most excellent man, who advanced himself to a state of 
considerable wealth by his industry in this county. He had the good fortune to 
recommend himself to all aroundhim. His life was a continual series of charity 
and benevolence ; and when he died he left not a more benevolent heart behind 
him to mourn his loss. Mr. Hanson is ‘ of virtuous father, virtuous son.’ He 
had been early trained in habits of business by his father, from whom he im- 
bibed a spirit of benevolent concern for the sufferings of the poor. To them he 
never failed to administer seasonable relief on every suitable occasion.” en 

So far, the partial counsel ; but the remarks on the other side do not greatly 
controvert this gracious testimony. our years before, when all Englend was 
on fire with warlike enthusiasm, Hanson had raised a volunteer company of rifle- 
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men, which was shortly afterwards attached to the Manchester Volunteer Rifle 
Regiment, of which he was made lieutenant-colonel, with the command of the 
regiment. 

He was thus a citizen of credit and renown, the son of a rich and benevolent 
weaver, not ashamed of his origin, though living now a life of liesure at his 
place at Strangeways. Hall, a mile or two out of Manchester and spending the 
fortune inherited from his father in a liberal and public-spirited way. ; 

He has been much concerned by this trouble among the weavers, and disap- 
appointed at the failure of their bill in Parliament. He has heard of the speech 
of his friend Col. Silvester the day before, and of his reading of the Riot Act, 
which seems to him an unnecessarily harsh measure. 

He knows the weavers better than Col. Silvester does,—he thinks he can per- 
haps speak to them in another tone and with better effect. So, on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, having dined comfortably, he gets on his hdrse, ‘‘ a white geld- 
ing, a very remarkable horse,” as somebody describes him afterwards, and 
accompanied ‘by his groom John Geddon, also mounted, rides quietly into town as 
far as St. George’s Fields, When he appears in the lane, a shout goes up ; he 
pulls off his hat and bows to the people. He finds the cavalry drawn up in @ 
line, and at once rides up, and asks for the commanding officer. This is Lieut 
Trafford, Hanson’s acquaintance, who gives his little account of the interview :. 
“* He looked about him at first, and then asked me not to hurt the people by any 
means, and he begged leave to harangue the people. He said, ‘ Would you allow 
me, sir, to speak to the people? and they will go quietly home. I hope so ; I 
have much influence over them.’ I replied, I certainly would not hurt the 
people, neither would I allow him to speak to them. He them rode off a little 
distance to the left, and I saw him speaking, bowing, and huzzaing to the people 
at last, with his hat off. I could not hear him speak, but could only collect a 
tew words, the noise was so great. I presently rode up to him, and begged he 
would not speak to the people any more, and said I should be particularly obliged 
if he would go off the ground.” 

Trafford hears nothing that Hanson says to the people ; but others hear, and 
report with some‘ variation of testimony, but not more than we should look for 
under such circumstances. What he seems to have said, not connectedly, but 
by fragments, amid much cheering and confusion, in different parts of the field 
and to various portions of the great crowd, too large and turbulent to be calmly 
addressed as one body of listeners, sums up somewhat thus :— 

“ Friends, my father was a weaver. I was taught the weaver’s trade myself, 
and my property came through the business. I am a weaver’s friend. Your 
cause is just. Be steady, and stick to your purpose, and I have no doubt you will 
obtain you end. I will support you as far as £3000 will go; and, if that 
is not enongh, I will go farther. But I desire you will be peaceable, and not 
disturb the tranquillity of the country. I am sorry you have lost your bill : but I 
have no doubt, when the Legislature shall be rightly informed on the subject, you 
may yet obtain it, I hope now you will all go home. Lieut. Trafford has 
ordered me off the ground,—thinks I came here to breedariot. Not so: I 
came to prevent one. Gentlemen, if you wish well to your king and country, you 
will all go to your homes.” * 

Once when he had spoken, there was a general cheer, “ Hanson for ever. 
It might have been that, or it might have been, as John the groom said, the glit- 
tering of the swords of the dragoons, which made his remarkable white horse rear 
in a disastrous manner, insomuch that the orator slipped backward off his horse. 
Shortly afterwards we see him in the lane, on his groom’s horse, less remarkable 
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probably, but safer, riding past ‘‘ The Gaping Goose” on his way home to Strange- 
ways, great numbers of the crowd following ; and all accounts agree that by seven 

o’clock most of the malcontents had left the field. Thecavalry had apparently 
made a mild demonstration, which had proved at once harmless and effective. In 
the lane, indeed, one riotous individual had hurled a brick-bat at a soldier, who 
had thereupon shot the offender. That seems to be about all the damage done on ~ 
either side. 

é A week later, on the 2nd of June, we find this manifesto issued in due 
orm 

‘To the public in general, and to the cotton manufacturers and weavers. 


| “A number of hand-bills have been printed and circulated, purporting that 


an agreement has taken place between the masters and weavers. This is to 
inform the public that the persons who signed such an agreement, if any, were 
not authorised in any respect by the weavers to do so, and we declare the same 
to be null and void; and that nothing less than 6s. 8d. in the pound (being one- 
third in advance upon our present wages) will be sufficient for our support ; and all 
manufacturers that will give the above advance, their weavers will immediately 
go to work ; that all goods taken in from date hereof should be paid for by the 
yard, according to length, breadth, and strength, and a list of the prices will be 
prepared for the use of the public as soon as possible. 

*‘ Signed on behalf of the weavers.” ; 

The result appears to have been a compromise ; for on the 9th a letter says, 
“The utmost tranquility has prevailed since the 26th: only twelve persons now 
remain in custody. The great body of the weavers are perfectly satisfied with 
the offers made them, and hundreds have in consequence resumed work.” 

- While these things went forward at one end of the social Jadder, what was 
happening at the other end? Why, ‘The Morning Courier,” on the same 
sheet which prints in two or three brief paragraphs a notice of the Manchester 
troubles, saysa little farther on,— 

‘Our beloved sovereign completed his seventieth year on Saturday last, with 
the best wishes of every class of his Majesty’s subjects for a long continuance of 
that life which is deservedly precious in the estimation of every true and loyal 
Briton.” And this is followed by six full columns of descriptions of the ladies’ 
dresses at the reception of his Majesty on this auspicious day.* Here were 
dragoons, too, doubtless, but not on horseback,—not in threatening mood here 
as at Manchester. ‘The sabres are sheathed, and the evolutions are very 
peaceable. 

There is some cruel irony visible when these two scenes, almost coincident in 
time, are brought together in our thought to-day. Our sovereign lord King 
George, third of the name, has reigned fifty years, and is now come to a point 
where he can do but little more harm. He is nearly blind, he is nearly imbecile, 
his family have tormented him sore, his realm is involved in a frightful war 
abroad, and full of gloom and savage despondency at home; and he is on the 
point of surrendering it into the hands of the most contemptible prince who ever 
sat on the British throne. No matter, he can still for the last time sit on that 
throne at a birthday, and receive the loyal congratulations of “‘ every class of his 


* It was said by one of the princesses that her Majesty never had so beautiful a 
dress before. It was a rich yellow and silver tissue body and train, with a superb, 
blonde lace petticoat, ornamented with rich bands of diamonds, and diamond bows at . 
the pocket-holes. The Marchioness Cornwallis had her draperies looped up with rich 
bullion-rope, supported by silver doves, which had a very beautiful effect. 
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Majesty’s subjects.” Of every class? No; but of the class which array them- 
selves in yellow and silver tissues, with superb blonde lace petticoats, rich bands 
of diamonds, draperies looped up with rich bullion rope, supported by silver 
doves, having a very beautiful effect. 

There is another class of his Majesty’s subjects who have other things to think 
of than his Maijesty’s birthday. This is the class of which ten thousand are 
standing, dumb for the most part, in the field at Manchester all through the 
long summer’s day, looking into the faces of the dragoons, as willing to stay and 
be gh as go home and see their wives and children starve on eight shillings a 
week, 

His Majesty’s law-officers, however, are loyal, and have a careful, not to say 
jealous eye, to the peace of our lord the king, his crown and dignity. And to 
this fact we owe such pictures as we have been able to catch of the humblest 
class of the working-men of England, on this spring day, sixty-three years ago. 
For at the Lancaster spring assizes of 1809, a whole year after the disturbances 
we have related, Joseph Hanson was brought before the court and tried for a 
misdemeanour in aiding and abetting the weavers of Manchester, in a conspiracy 
to raise their wages. And the indictment charges that on the twenty-fifth 
day of May, 1808, ‘‘ divers evil-disposed persons, being workmen and journey- 
men in the art, mystery, and manual occupation of weaving, not being content 
to labour in the said art, mystery, and manual occupation, at the rates and prices 
at which they have been wont and accustomed to labour, but unlawfully devising 
and intending, unjustly and oppressively, to augment and increase the wages 
of themselves, and other workmen and journeymen, in the said art, mystery, and 
manual occupation, were incited, encouraged, moved, and persuaded (he being 
also an evil-disposed person, and a disturber of the peace of our lord the king), 
to persevere and persist in refusing to work in the said art, mystery, and manual 
occupation, at or for the customary wages, hire, and reward then usually paid 
for such labour ; and that the defendant did then and there maliciously and un- 
lawfully, for the unlawful purpose aforesaid, speak, utter, and publish to and in 
the hearing of divers of the said evil-disposed persons, the malicious and inflam- 
matory words, to wit: ‘ Your cause is good, and I will support you as far as 
£3000 will go; and, if that will not do, I will go farther ; stick to your cause, 
and you will certainly succeed. Neither Nadin nor any of his faction shall put 
you off the field to-day. Gentlemen, stick together, and you shall gain your 
end. Gentlemen, you cannot live by your labour ; there is room for six shillings 
in the cut ; if you cannot obtain that, I will advance six shillings in the pound. 
My father was a weaver ; I am a weaver’s real friend ; I would advise you to be 
steady and stick to your purpose, ard no doubt you will gain your ends; but I 
advise you not to disturb the tranquillity.of the country., Although you have 
never seen my face before, you have my hearty good wishes, and I shall always 
be ready to assist you to the utmost of my power.’ To the great encouragement 
of the said evil-disposed persons ; to the great injury and oppression of the masters 
employing workmen in the said art, mystery, and manual occupation ; to the 
great danger of the breach and disturbance of the peace of our said lord the king 
and his laws ; to the evil example of all others, and against the peace of our lord 
the king, his crown and dignity.” 

The case was tried at length, and well tried apparently. The witnesses for the 
said lord and king were all official men,—the borough-reeve, two or three con- 
stables, Lieut. Trafford of the dragoons, and half a dczen of his corporals and 
sergeants. The witnesses for the defendant were all scrts of people,—including 
a constable, two collectors of excise, a schoolmaster, one gentleman who “lived 
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on his property,” and several book-keepers, trades-people, and workingmen, be- 
sides John Geddon, groom. The testimony was not widely at variance, but the 
uses made of it were ; and the result of the trial was, that Mr. Hanson was de- 
clared guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and six months’ 
imprisonment ; whereupon the unhappy man was forced to fall back on the con- 
sciousness of his innocence, which he declared would support him under this 
judgment, or avy* other which his honour might have been pleased to 
pronounce. 

If Mr. Hanson’s punishment seems hard, we must remember that in those 
days the criminal laws were brutally severe, being inspired by fear and the 
cruelty which comes offear. Jt was in this very year, 1808, that Romilly ob- 
tained the remission of the death-penalty for stealing from the person to the 
extent of five shillings. But two years later he failed to carry a repeal of the 
act making it a capital offence to steal from a dwelling to the extent of forty 
shillings. Inthe House of Lords, during the same session, Lord Holland 
brought in a bill to abolish the death-penalty for stealing to the value of five 
shillings in a shop. The bill was rejected by a vote of thirty-one to eleven ; and 
the majority, says Miss Martineau, ‘‘ included several prelates, a fact memorable 
in the history of a Christian country. The repeal of a law whose existence, even 
now, seems scarcely credible, was pronounced by the teachers of the gospel of 
Christ, ‘ too speculative to be safe.’ ” 

Whilst the laws were still inspired by such a temper, it is not surprising 
that the labourers looked in vain to Parliament for relief in their distress. But 
the truth is, Parliament could not have helped them had it been ever so willing. 
The laws of political economy are, for the most part, too vague to be written 
down in statutes, and even to be stated very clearly in any language. All the 
writers in this department have tried their hands at this knotty question of 
wages without adding to the practical wisdom of either masters or men a single 
guiding idea. Here, for example, is what Mr. Mill makes of it :— 

“* Wages depend, then, on the proportion between the number of the Jabour- 
ing population and the capital devoted to the purchase of labour. The condition 
of the class can be bettered in no other way than by altering that proportion to 
their advantage ; and every scheme for their benefit which does not proceed on 
this foundation, is for all permanent purposes adelusion.” (Pol. Econ. B. IL 
Ch. 11, § 33. 

That seems final. But as the consequences of this theory oblige Mr. Mill to 
insist with Sismondi on the necessity that every married pair shall bring. two 
children into the world, to make good their own places therein, and no more, it 
would seem a difficult matter to embody his theory in any system of legislation. 

I believe that until we can assume another motive than self-interest, more or 
_ less enlightened, as the spriug of liuman actions, he will be the true benefactor 
to the workman, who shall prove that community of interest between master 
and man, which has never yet been established ; and who shall be able to show 
that high wages are as beneficial to one party as to the other. 

As for the edueation of the working-class, which is naturally put first in any 
scheme for the permanent improvement of their condition, that is a -phrase 
which,may mean one or other of two very different things. It may mean the 
teaching of working-men’s children in schools which are exactly as possible fac- 
similes of the schools for the rich. This is the meaning thus far commonly 
attached to it; and the results of our attempts in this direction are chiefly seen 
in the increased circulation of bad newspapers and loose novels in our public 
libraries, in an increasing discontent with their condition, in the minds of work- 
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ing men and women, and an increasing jealousy and animosity towards people 
who are better off. 

On the other hand, the education of the working classes may mean the train- 
ing of their children for the employments in which they are to spend their lives. 
That is to say, their teaching may be technical, like the teaching in professional 
schools, with methods not copied from those of the schools of general literature, 
but fitted as exactly as may be to the needs of the lines of life which they are to 
follow. 

At present, it seems to me a question whether what is familiarly known as 
the superior education of the working-classes has not produced more harm than 
good. It has killed the old system of apprenticeship, which, with many hard- 
ships and abuses had the. one virtue, very much to the point, of teaching the 
young workman how to work ; but it has given us nothing in its place ; and 
while the physical condition of the farm-labourer or the mill-operative is doubt- 
less better than it was half a century ago, the quality of his work is }robably 
inferior, and his relations with his employer and the community are certainly 
more embarrassed and exasperated with every year. 


' 
‘ 
~ 
‘ 
\ 
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EASTER. 


. Do saints keep holy day in heavenly places ? 

Does the old joy shine new in angel faces ? 

“Are hymns still sung the night when Christ was born, 
And anthems on the Resurrection Morn ? 


Because our little year of earth is run, 

Do they make record there beyond the sun ? 
And in their homes of light so far away 
Mark with us the sweet coming of this day ? 


What is their Easter ? or they have no graves. 
No shadow there the holy sunrise craves,— 
Deep in the heart of noon-tide marvellous 

Whose breaking glory reaches down to us. 


How did the Lord keep Easter? With His own! 
Back to meet Mary where she grieved alone, 
With face and mien all tenderly the same, 

Unto the very sepulchre He came. 


Ah, the dear message that He gave her then,— 
Said for the sake of all bruised hearts of men ! 

—“ Go, tell those friends who have believed on me,. 
I go before them into Galilee !” 


** Tato the life so poor and hard and plain, 
That for a while they must take up again, 
My presence passes! Where their feet toil slow 
Mine, shining-swift with love, still foremost go! 


“Say, Mary, I will meet them. By the way, 
To walk a little with them; where they stay, 
To bring my peace. Watch! For ye do not know 
The day, the hour, when I may find you so!”— — 


And I do think, as He came back to her, 
The many mansions may be all astir 
With tender steps that hasten in the way, 
Seeking their own upon this Easter Day. 


Parting the veil that hideth them about, 
I think they do come, softly wistful, out 
From homes of heaven that only seem so far, ' 


‘And walk in gardens where the new tombs are ! 


THE HAUNTED CLOSET. 


Y sister wrote me that she had taken a house for the summer, “a queer, 

-old-fashioned house ” away down on the lonely coast, where the chil- 

dren would have the benefit of the sea-breeze and the surf-bathing prescribed for 

them after a sickly spring season. And she urged me to come at once and join 
them in their new abode. : 

Queer and old-fashioned indeed I found it,—a jumble of brick and stone and 
timber, each room of which had the appearance of having been built separately, 
by successive owners, with regard only to personal convenience, and in open defi- 
ance of all architectural rules. Yet I liked this irregularity and the odd nooks and 
corners which were for ever unexpectedly “‘ turning up” in the most improbable 
places. The halls were large and airy, and the rooms abundantly supplied with 
closets, windows, and doors—the latter, for the most part, opening upon broad 
piazzas, or queer little porches stuck here and there, like excrescences upon the 
walls, Very cold and bleak in winter, no doubt; but for a summmer resi- 
dence delightful. 

At the back of the main building projected a sort of long and narrow wooden , 
gallery, consisting of a row of three or four small rooms, last used, it appeared, 
as store-rooms for grain and vegetables,—all opening upon a covered passage- 
way, connecting with a brick office which had formerly stood separate from the 
house. These rooms and the office were unused by the family: for the gallery 
was not in very good repair, and the office-room, as it was called, was quite 
too remote to be desirable; besides, there was plenty of room in the main 
building. : 

Yet the first time I visited this little brick office it at once took my fancy. 
It was a good-sized, comfortable room, with a fire- place on one side, and a 
queer little triangular closet, or cupboard, in~a corner, bearing the marks of 
books and ink-stains on its shelves. There was a door opening into the gallery, 
and another upon a quiet and secluded corner of the garden, out of sight of the 
house ; and the two windows, one looking towards the sea and the other over 
the large grassy back yard, were shaded from the sun by vines and the long 
drooping branches of a weeping-willow, which cast green shadows and breathed 
fresh odours throughout the apartment. The very place, I thought, for a 
study ; acharming nook in which to lie reading some interesting volume by 
day, or quietly dreaming by night, away from the noise of children, and the 
screaming of baby’: so I at once chose this little room for my own,—bed-room 
and study in cne,—and, after giving it a thorough purification and airing, took 
possession. 

It proved quite as pleasant as I anticipated. Here, awakening in the morn-— 
ing, I would open the windows, and let in the fresh sea-breeze, with the fra- 
grance of the dewy vine leaves thot clustered on the walls without ; here, in the 
sultry noon-tide, I dozed or dreamed away the hours, lying upon the little 
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lounge near the window, and glancing from the book in my hand upward to the 
deep, cool recesses of the willow branches above; and, when evening came, I 
would sit in my little garden-door, looking upon the neglected wilderness of 
bowery shrubs and dewy flowers, and rejoice in the quiet and seclusion which I 
loved so much. 

Thus I was sitting, about twilight, a few days after I had moved into my 
little hermitage, as I calledit. ‘The air was very still : scarce a rustle dis- 
turbed the brenches of the willow, and the surf rippling on the beach made but a 
low murmur. Suddenly, in the -nidst of this silence, I became aware of a strange 
sound near me,—a faint, uncertain sound, like the whispering of voices and rus- 
tling of garments. Fancying that my sister or the childen had playfully stolen 


upon me in my abstraction, I looked around ; but, to my surprise, there was no- 


one visible. 


It must have been, a fancy, of course, I thought, and turned once more to my ~ 


book ; but hardly had I done so when again I heard the rustling of drapery, 
and what sounded like a football upon the floor. I was startled, and sat breath- 
less, staring around and listening. Once or twice it was repeated, and then all 
was as still as before. 

In order that my story may be fully comprehended and credited, I must in- 
form the reader that I was at this time a woman of four-and-twenty, had never 
in my life been ill or nervous, was the farthest possible from being supersti- 
tiously inclined, and had been accustomed to regard with ridicule all stories con- 
cerning ghosts, goblins, and other so-called spiritual manifestations. Such being 
the case, it is not to be supposed that the circumstance just narrated should have 
made any deep_or lasting impression on me. On the contrary, though regard- 
ing it as certainly singular, I set it down as one of those odd and fleeting fancies 
which do sometimes puzzle and bewilder even the most rational, and, as such, 
thought no more ot it at the time. 

But on the following day, and again on the next, the mysterious sounds which 
I have described were repeated. It was exactiy as though some person or per- 
sons were occupying the room with me,—moving with soft footsteps, and 
speaking in low whispers, as if unwilling to be heard. Once it seemed as though 
some small article were dropped upon the floor, with a metallic sound dulled by 
a carpet, though there was none in the room ; and then I distinctly distinguished 
a grating noise, as of a key turned in a lock ; after which, for the rest of the 
day, all was quiet. 

I said nothing to any one about these noises; though, by this time, I was 
almost convinced that they were not the effects of my imagination, I yet deci- 
ded to wait, to watch for their recurrence, and to be thoroughly convinced. of 
their real existence before exposing myself to laughter and ridicule by relating 
so improbable a story. 

It was not long that I was kept in suspense. A day or two after, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon,— a most unghost-like hour,—I was reclining on my 
lounge between the door and the window, reading The Woman in White, then 
just out. Suddenly, as I turned a leaf, I heard a faint grating sound, as of a 
key, just behind me, and then a voice speaking in a low, indistinct murmur, in- 
expressibly hollow and sepulchral. 

I did not stir. I arrested the hand which was about to turn the page, and, 
holding my breath, listened with deliberate eagerness, I would now be certain 
that this was no fancy playing me fantastic tricks. 

For an instant only came the indistinct murmur, and then a silence. The 
sunlight was — down in slender, golden threads through the gently-sway- 
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ing branches of the willows; out on the lawn I saw the gardener at work, and ° 


on the beach heard the voices of the children: Rising I searched around the 
room, under the lounge, and in the triangular cupboard in the corner—the only 
places where a person could be concealed. Not a living thing was to be seen, 
and I was about closing the closet-door when I heard distinctly a low, faint 
laugh, close in my ear, and then a moaning sigh or groan, which seemed to die 
away into infinite distance. 

I confess that at this instant my nerves did fail me, and a cold shiver ran 
curdling through my veins. [I hastily closed the closet-door, and, without wait- 
ing even to snatch up my book, ran along the gallery to the other part of the 
house. 

Should I tell my sister and brother-in-law? No: I still shrank from the 
thought of their laughter. Should I return to the room which appeared haunted 


by some invisible presence, and sleep there again alone? 1 must confess that I 
did not like the idea ; yet what good reason could I give for so suddenly chan- 


ging my apartment? Finally—and the reader will credit me with the posses- 
sion of almost more than feminine courage in so doing—lI resolved to keep silence 
for the present, and spend the night, as usual, in my little office-room. 

The first few hours passed away quietly, and,I was just falling into a doze, 
when I was aroused by the door of the corner closet slowly creaking. A faint 
moonlight illumined the room sufficiently to enable me to perceive that this 
door stood ajar, though I distinctly recollected having closed it before retiring. 
It had neither lock nor bolt by which it could be secured. 

I sat up in bed, watching the closet and looking half-fearfully around the room ; 
and as I looked, with my eyes fixed upon the half-open door, I heard within a 
jingle of glasses and phials. It was a sound not to be mistaken, and almost at 
the same instant a voicesaid near me, in a hoarse whisper :— 

“ Bring a light !” 

I started up, trembling, and, with a cold perspiration breaking out on my 
forehead, reached for a match and the lamp and tried to strike a light, but in 
vain. I had but one or two matches left, and as I dropped the last in despair, I 
heard the voice which had before spoken say, slowly and distinctly :— 

Poison !” 

My first impulse now was to flee from this haunted room ; but, as I arose for 
that purpose, a feeling such as I had never before known—a feeling of supersti- 
tious fear and horror—overcame me, and, had my life depended npon it, I could 
not have passed that closet and sped through that long deserted gallery 
alone. I sank back upon my pillow and drew the sheets about my head, and 
remained thus until daybreak. 

It was now no longer a question with me as to whether I should or should 
not inform my relatives of what had occurred. I told them the whole, and, as 
I expected, was met with laughter and badinage. 

“Try it yourself !”” was all I could say in answer; and on that night my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Walton, agreed to occupy the office-room, I remaining with 
my sister. 

ee Me Well, Richard, did you see or hear anything of Louisa’s ghost ” inquired 

my sister, playfully, on our meeting at the breakfast-table in the morning. _ 
“T saw nothing,” he answered rather thoughtfully. “‘ But really, Emma, it 


did appear as though, more than once during the night, I heard some”unaccount- . 


able sounds,—the turning of a key in a lock; a sort of moaning and sobbing 
child’s voice ; and very distinctly the shutting of a small door. And this last 
sound,” he added decidedly, “‘ certainly came from the closet or cupboard in the 
corner of the room.” 


- 


- 
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Emma opened her eyes and looked frightened. 

_ “Good gracious, Richard! you don’t really think that you heard these sounds 
in that room, with no one there but yourself?” ; 

“It is very unaccountable at present, I admit; but you know that I do not 
believe in the supernatural. We must examine more fully into this mat- 
ter.” - 

For some days he kept sole possession of the room, reporting once or twice 
that he had again heard the mysterious noises, and in especial the grating of a 
rusty key, as in the lock of the corner cupboard, was very distinctly audible. 


’ Three times, he said, he had heard this sound, and yet, as we all knew, there 


was neither lock nor key to the closet door, only traces of one that had - 
been there. He had examined all the doors and windows, had searched 
the whole room minutely, but without discovering the slightest clue to 


the mystery. There was no room adjoining, no cellar below or garret above 


whence the sounds could have proceeded, and the whole thing was most singu- 
lar and unaccountable. And once he even hesitatingly suggested, could it be 
possible, after all, that there were in reality such things as spiritual manifesta- 
tions? My own mind echoed the inquiry. ma 

Our nearest neighbour was a farmer who lived about a mile distant, and of 


. himself and his wife we made inquiries in regard to the former occupants of the 


house. . 

It had for twenty years within his memory, Mr. Grover said, belonged to a 
small planter, an illiterate but good sort of man, who had finally sold out in lots 
and purchased a better place farther south. Then the house, with a part of the 
land adjoining, had been taken by a gentleman who was known as Doctor Mather, 
who was understood to be a very learned man and a writer. Mr. Grover and the 
rest of the neighbours believed him to be “‘a little cracked.” He used to go 
about the country gathering sea-weeds, plants and insects, but would repel all 
approach to acquaintance, and reply very rudely to any inquiry of the country- 
people as to the use or purpose of his collections. He had a wife, with whom it 
was said he lived on bad terms, and three sickly children, whose presence he 
would scarcely tolerate. The wife and two of the children died, and then Doc- 
tor Mather went away with the remaining child, leaving the place to an agent 
for sale. It was then rented for a time by some people, who, for reasons known 
only to themselves, would not remain their term out; and, finally, we had 
taken it, furnished as it was, for the summer. That was all that Mr. Grover 
knew. 

Upon hearing this simple account, there instinctively formed in my mind an 
explanation, if such it can be called, of the mysterious circumstances which had 
so puzzled and disturbed us. This Doctor Mather,—this morose and unsocial 
man, and unkind husband and father, as he was described to be—this solitary 
collector of herbs,—of what deeds might he not have been guilty here in the 
seclusion of this lonely old country-house? ‘‘ They had all three died ;” and 
my memory reverted with a shudder to the word ‘‘ Poison!” which I had heard 
uttered by that mysterious voice. Perhaps murder had been committed in this 
house—even in that very office-room which I had appropriated; and this im- 
pression was deepened upon being informed by Mr. Grover, in answer to my 
inquiries, that the room had in reality been Doctor Mather’s study or library, 
into which no one was ever admitted: and that he would sometimes remain in 
it whole days and nights together without being interrupted,—having his meals 
brought and deposited outside the door, in the adjoining gallery. 

The office and gallery were now carefully shunned by us all, with the excep- 
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tion of Mr. Walton, who haunted it with a persistency doubtless equal to that of 
the ghost itself. He was determined, he said, to learn all that could be learned 
of this mystery, ard, if possible, to thoroughly unravel it. 
One evening, after a rain, a heavy sea-fog set in upon the coast, and the 
_ atmosphere became all at once so damp and chilly as to render a fire indispensa- - 
ble to comfort. As I have said, the rooms were all large and airy, and were, 
moreover, carpetless and sparingly furnished. This was pleasant enough in 
warm weather, but inexpressibly dreary in this chill and damp spell. The two 
most comfortable apartments of the house for cool weather were undoubtedly the 
nursery and the office-room, which were situated at opposite extremities of the 
long building. So, leaving the former to the nurses and the children, Mr. Wal- 
ton proposed that he and Emma and I should make ourselves comfortable for 
the evening in the haunted rocm; as he now called it, maugre the ghosts ; and, 
as an inducement, promised us a hot oyster supper. The oysters were to be had . 
— out of the water, almost at our very door, just for the trouble of picking 
them up. 

Certainly the room, as Emma and I rather hesitatingly entered it, looked 
cheerful and pleasant enough, with its blazing fire and the tea-kettle steaming 
on the hearth. No one made any allusion to the ghost; Mr. Walton, indeed, 
seemed to have forgotten the subject in the interest of the supper, though I, and 
I fancied also Emma, felt a little nervcus, as we occasionally glanced furtively 
round the rocm. Once or twice, also, I caught myself instinctively looking over 
my shoulder toward the corner cupbvard behind me. 

Supper over, Mr. Walton, who was a fine reader, entertained us with some 
chapters from Dickens’s Jatest work, and we were soon so much interested as to 
forget everything else. In the very midst of this, however, I was startled by 
feeling a faint breath of cold air upon my neck, and at the same instant saw 
my sister’s eyes lifted with a frightened glance towards the corner closet behind 
me. 

I instinctively started up and crossed over to the opposite side of the fire- 

lace. 
. ‘* What is it, Louisa ?”” said Emma, nervously ; ‘‘ I saw the door of the closet 

ae Walton closed his book and sat looking attentively at the cupboard. And 
it was whilst we were all thus, perfectly silent and motionless, that a sound broke 
the stillness,—at first what seemed the jingling of phials and rattling of chains. 
and thenthe faint, uncertain sound of muffled voices which I had heard more 
than once before, all coming unmistakeably from the little triangular closet in the 
corner. : 

“Oh, Richard, do you hear ? ” gasped Emma, seizing fast hold of her husband’s 
arm. For myself, I came very near screaming outright. 

“* Hush,—be quiet !” said Mr. Walton. And taking the lamp, he advanced 
to the cupboard, threw wide open the door, and surveyed it minutely. 

It was simply a closet built of deal boards against the naked whitewashed . 
walls of the room. Three rickety shelves, unoccupied and much stained with 
ink and other liquids, were all it contained. Between the lower and middle 
shelves was a strip of wood nailed against the wall, as if so cover a place where, 
as we could see, the plaster had fallen away ; and beneath this strip could be dis- 
cerned part of what seemed to be a rat-hole. Besides these, not a thing was 
visible in the closet. 

And yet, as I live, while we three stood gazing into the empty closet, from 
its receses came a hollow laugh, and a low, childish voice said, plain- 
tively 
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Three—all dead—poisoned !” 

Emma sank down, half swooning. Even Mr. Walton’s face, as I fancied, 
became a shade pale; and then we heard the voice again :— 

** Bury them,—grave under the magnolia—”’ 

I looked again at my brother-in-law, and saw his lips compress and a kind of 
desperation appear in his face. He advanced close to the closet, put his head 
almost within and shouted loudly and distinctly :— 

‘*Who are you? Who is it that speaks ?” 

In answer came a shriek, loud and appalling, ringing in our very ears. 
Then the same breath of cold air swept past, followed by a violent shutting of a 
door and grating of a key in a lock. We looked at each other aghast, but before 
we had time to utter a word, we were again startled by a different sound,—that 
of children’s cries, and footsteps hurrying along the gallery to the room in which 
we were. The next moment the door burst open, and in rushed Momma Abbey, 
the coloured nurse, bearing baby in her arms, and followed by her assistant, 
dragging the three elder children after her—ali the latter pale and terrified. 
and, Freddy in particular, shrieking shrilly. 

** What is the matter ? what has happened ?” sereamed Emma, forgetting. her 
own recent terror in alarm for her children. 

“Oh, marster! oh, missus!” gasped Momma Abbey, piteously, her eyes 
rolling white in their sockets, ‘a ghos’! A ghos’ in the nursery |” 

** A ghost ?” 

“In the corner-closet in the nursery! I heerd it! We all heerd it! Mars- 
ter Freddy was lookin’ in dat closet to see if dar was any mice in de trap what 
he’d set, and sure’s I’se alive dis minute, marster, somebody in dat ’are closet 
hollered out, ‘Who is you? Who dat talkin’ dar?’ We all heerd it, we 
did 

Mr. Walton turned around and once more looked into the closet. Then, 
taking the tongs from the hearth, he inserted them behind the bit of board which 
I have mentioned as nailed to the wall, and wrenched it away, exposing, as he 
did so, a small aperture surrounded by a metallic ring. 

“I have discovered the mystery at last!” he said, turning to us with a 
smile. ‘It is no ghost, but simply a speaking-tube. Stay here, and when you 
hear the spirits, place your mouth to this, and answer them.” 

He left the room, and in a few minutes, we again heard the mysterious sepul- 
chral voice in the closet, only much more distinct now since the board had been 
removed. 

How are you all?” 

Isummoned courage to answer : “* Much better!” And then there came a low 
laugh, ghostly enough, certainly, to have caused our blood to curdle, had we not 
been aware of the identity of the apparent ghost. 

And so it was all explained, and the history of the haunted closet cleared up. 
There was,as Mr. Walton had said, a speaking-tube communicating between tue 
office-room and the distant nursery—placed there, doubtless, by the eccentric 
naturalist, Dr. Mather, for his own convenience ; and he. on leaving the house, 
had simply carelessly boarded over the mouths of the tube, not dreaming of, or 
indifferent to, the consequences of his negligence. Probably it had been these 
very mysterious sounds which had driven away the last occupants of the house ; 
and certain it is that, but for the fortunate discovety of their source, we our- 
selves might have been won over to the ranks of spiritualists and ghost-believers. 
Such results have, ere now, been produced by er causes than these. 

The explanation of the various sounds heard by us in the office-room is very 
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simple. The corresponding mouth of the tube was in a closet in the nursery, 
precisely similar to that in the office. Momma Abbey stored in this closet the 
various cups, phials, and so-forth, used in the nursery, and, to secure these from 
the children, the closet was generally kept locked. 1t was the opening and shut- 
ting of this closet door, with the grating of the key in the rusty lock, that had 
so often alarmed me ; and when it was open, and a search going on among its 
contents for some special article, the noises thus made and the words spoken in 
the closet could be heard, more or less distinctly, in the office. Also, when the 
closet-door was shut to, it would produce a current of air through the tube 
sufficient to slightly open the loosely-hung door of the office cupboard. Master 
Freddy’s idea of setting a mouse-trap in the closet, baited with poisoned food, had 
added much to the effect of the mystery; and it was little Mary’s voice which 
had pleaded so pathetically for three victims of her brother’s experiment, implor- 
ing that they might be buried under the magnolia-tree. 

Mr. Walton used to say that it was almost a pity that the secret of the tube 
should have been discovered, and thereby so capital a ghost-story spoiled. 


SWEETHEART. 


Wuen, first, thy winning grace I found ; 
When, after, grace with love was crowned ; 
When, later, love was marriage-bound ; 

T was all thine, Sweetheart. 


By all the joys that love has grown ; 

Ly all the comforts home has shown ; 

By all the happiness we’ve known ; 
Tam all thine, Sweetheart. 


While love shall be our daily sun ; 

While hand in hand our work is done ; 

While life shall hold us still as one; 
I'll be all thine, Sweetheart. 


CHESS. 
BY A TENTH-RATE PLAYER, 


ANY fine things have been said of Chess—of the immense mental power 
demanded and develcped in its votaries ; and our young imagination was 
wont to picture Stanton with his gold and silver “men,” and his ebony and 
ivory chessboard, the trophy of past victories, locking himself up in his cellar, 
turning on the gas, having a siwple meal passed in to him once a day, and with 
aream of bianks, pen, ink and Sarratti_ by his side, analysing all possible com- 
binations, and finally coming forth a very Epimenides, worn with a month’s 
toil, but laden with wonderful problems in forty-two moves. Bat we have 
never yet seen any just appraisement of the ordinary chess attainment which 
we meet with in society, Let us try to fill up the gap. 

We begin with an aphorism. Chess is a refiner, an educator in the minor 
morals, and as such deserving of dissemination among ‘ the million.’ No one 
can play the game much without having his courtesy and forbearance put to the 
proof. We are not speaking of strict play: that is practised only by the mag- 
nates of the game. Our statement has reference to the lax habit of those who 
find in chess a recreation and a relaxation. Such players are continually laying 
themselves open to each other, and, though it is most unfair, are ever taking back 
moves. Itis doubly unfair; for such a recalled move often reveals a carefully 
laid combination, which a blundering opponent may disconcert, and so diseour- 
ages any effort to reconstruct it. At any rate, it is annoying ; since, even though 
you are not playing with a lady, it may seem selfish to take “ the chance adgvan- 
tage” for which you have been actually plotting. Courtesy and popular impress- 
sion that the game is ruined if the Queen be iost, will leat one player to tell the 
other that his Queen is en prise, and to permit him to witlidraw her. But to us 
the loss of the Queen for anything like an equivalent but adds to the excitement 
of the game ; for though it involves in an ordinary player the final loss of the 
gaine, yet the care and combination elicited from the poor struggling player is 
quite equal to the piece lost. It isin reality a lesson worth the price. 

A player often points out to his opponent the dangerous advantayes his inatten- 
tion or incomplete analysis has opened up, and refuses to us them. This exhi- 
bits a covert sense of lofty superiority which is to us very galling. The loser, 
too, often chooses to shelter his defeat under an alleged oversight, or such a 
complete abstraction over his own absurdly incuherent plans, which were to win 
the game with a brilliant stroke, that he did not study sufficiently the moves of 
the other side. Your “ if”? soothes many a wounded chess-pride. It was such a 
natural remark, yet so sad in truth, which Maximilian made to his captors when 
he gave up his sword: ‘‘ But for this treachery, yonder sun would not have set 
to-morrow before I should have received your sword instead of giving you mine.” 
The emperor played for the empire with terrible odds against him at the close, 
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yet he covered all his shattered plans and broken hopes with that simple remark. 
He must have been a chess-player, though we do not remember to have seen 
this noted among his many brilliant accomplishments. Low often we have said, 
or heard others say, “ If you had not slipped upon me so!” But the courtesy 
that gives warning in such cases is yet a bad thing, and ruins many a promising 
player, who, if compelled to play strictly, would be wary, and learn to avoid 
traps, gins, pitfalls, catches and snares which slipshod players drop into. Not 
but that absolutely strict play, too, has the appearance, to the ordinary lookers-on, 
of meanness, and it is held to mark a selfish disposition. But the golden rule, 
‘touch and play,” will alone make a thorough player—not a first-class player 
perhaps, but one whose skill is on a grade with his natural capacity for the game. 
And to this point not one ina hundred attains. It may be replied that few have 
the time, the unburdened leisure, to bring themselves up to that point. True, 
but few real lovers of it will hesitate to make some leisure to enjoy the game ; 
yet, playing merely for enjoyment and relaxation, and otherwise untrained to 
habits of close continuous thonght, they seldom reach the top of their chess- 
ability. 

The average chess-player of every-day life may rank from a fifth to a tenth- 
rate player; below that we would not place” him. Let us construct a scale 
by which to graduate the ordinary players we meet with. ‘Two or three traps 
which can be practised on the unwary will supply the needful base, Rejecting 
the victim of the Fool’s Mate, the Scholar’s Mate would be the first stage of chess- 
capacity, for he must be low down indeed who cannot avoid that. Let us range 
them thus: 

The Scholar's OO 
The Scholar's Mate 20 
‘The player who permits his Rook and Knight to be “ horsed” 15 
The player who can plan two moves with their collateral 
RO 
The three-move player, with all possible contingencies for the 

These last three grades really differ in a geometrical ratio ; for he who can plan 
a combination involving not simply two woves, but all the possible two moves 
with their results, is barely initiated into the first mysteries of chess-craft. Yet 
the distance between the tenth and the eighth-rate player is not as great as be- 
tween the eighth and fifth-rate men. The eighth-rate player is supposed to be able 
to solve a problem in three moves. The contingencies in such a ease are few and 
easily borne in mind: But the fifth-rate player must have the board covered 
with meu, and keeps in mind the possible, probable and—to his chess-mind— 
actual counter-moyes, and is able at any time to modify his proposed line of 
play into any one of the six or eight possible trains of movements on the 
board. 

By Scholar’s Mate Deferred we mean this—leaving the men in place, and 
bringing out others apparently to defend the ‘ mate,” and then, when the ob- 
structing pieces are removed, grimly making the fatal move with the Queen, to 
the sheer amazement, confusion and ‘ paragrabolisation” of the poor player, who 
was exulting in the ease with which he had defeated so palpable a trap. It is our 
delight to treat an enthusiastic young lady in this way. And to add that it was 
artfully done to teach her care and prudence is such a stinging comment on her 
play that it is sure to bring out a sharp retort. 

We have ranked ourselves as a tenth-rate man, unknown to fame, and we are 
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only honest—not at all vain—in this self-appraisement. We have solved the 
two-move problems too, in Stanton’s Chess-player’s Companion, and with this 
test, and with seventeen years’ experience in the game, we consider that we have 
worked our way into a respectable position among tle tenth-rate or two-move 
men. We might say, did not modesty forbid, that at times we had risen into the 
debatable land whose hazy boundaries are hard to trace between high tenth-rate 
and low eighth-rate players, but that was on extra days, on gala occasions ; and 
once, when our ideas of chess and its combinations were particularly distinct, we 
dreamed that we might possibly vault over into the fifth form of chess-devotees. 
It was because of this revelation (for it was such a glimpse) of possible achieve- 
ments, of latent powers awaiting development, that we made the remark above— 
that so few chess-players reach the farthest limit of their several capacities. 

We feel morally sure that ‘“ courtesy” is our (chess) bane. Were we to play 
on the “ touch-and-move” rule, we should soon develop into something higher. 

Sut our present opponent is a genial little doctor —a pleasant, courteous eighth- 
rate practitioner of Medicine. We play usually a match of seven games, or a 
“string,” as he calls them. The writer’s proportion of games out of a month’s 
bunch or strings is about two and a half. Once only, in a number of matches 
played continuously, we did win four or five out of the constant seven of the 
partie. 

We have drawn up our scale on the social principle, as we are writing of the 
ordinary chess-lovers in society. We do not recognise Stanton’s scientific classi- 
fication, as Queen’s Rook, Queen’s Knight, Pawn and two-move men, etc. Our 
valuation of the game is essentially different from his. He writes as a profes- 
sional, we as an amateur. 

Ladies (to make a general remark upon that distinct class of players, for they 
are sul generis generally) possess a peculiar but very low average chess-capacity. 
It is the capacity that is dependent upon the quickness of first thoughts, There 
are exceptions to every rule, and we have met female opponents of high ability. 
But it may be said, without discourtesy, that women cannot appreciate the finer 
parts of the game, through that inherent mental defect, want of concentration. 
This defect incapacitates any one, male or female, from merely comprehending 
the scope of so intricate and delicate a game. A  chess-player amuses himself 
when he playes with ladies. We think that Alcopibas Nasier allows his wit to 
overpower his judgment when he describes the tournament at the court of the 
Queen of Whims in the kingdom of Quintessence as invented for her Majesty’s 
recreation. Or possibly the severe chronicler of that famous voyage may have 
been too much occupied with other thoughts to do more than record the tourna~ 
ment, which he does somewhat carelessly. 

We, i in a weak moment, once seriously played with the granddapghiter of a 
lady who was (by a family legend) reputed to have won in playing with Kosciusko. 
The family held that by a mysterious transmission a chess-ability was given to 
the direct female line of the successful lady. We took vare not to disabuse them 
or to investigate the extraordinary myth. But once only did we play with a 
lady who could beat us, tenth-rate as we rank ourselves. She was an able player 
and in constant practice. 

To the curious student, gauying the chess-ability of several players he may 
chance to encounter, their relative mannerisms afford much amusement. 

Here is a sturdy, chuckle-headed bore, who, by dint of playing through Aquel 
twice and worrying over the problems, has gained a tolerable acquaintance with 
the game, and can avoid the ordinary “‘ traps.” He fears them, so his style of 
play is Herodian. He attempts no combinations, no scientific effort to develop 
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the game, but deliberately sets himself down to exchange pieces, to capture stray 
pawns, to slaughter the game, and by all means to break down any attempts at 
combinations, which he dreads most religiously. Sometimes he is hard to manage, 
but the only way is to pay him off in his own ooin—to win the exchange, and 
then to strip him of every piece, to queen as many pawns as possible, whether you 
need them or not, and then, having swept off every piece he has and every 
pawn, worry him deliberately into a tortuous checkmate. This will disgust him, 
and rid the game of a nuisance. 

You meet sometimes with a spare-made man, large-mouthed, large-nosed, with 
clear gray eyes. He has considerable ability as a player. He insists upon the 
* touch-and-move” rule, but he continually lays himself open to disastrous defeats 
by inadvertent and false moves, and as continually is retracting. Often such a 
player lifts up a piece, places it on a square, and with finger yet upon it, with 
outspread hand hovering over the whole board, will begin to calculate. He begs 
you to observe that he has not completed the move by taking up his finger, but 
that he wishes to see how the piece looks there. And then he peers about under 
his hand, and communes with himself half aloud. Watch his play about ten 
minutes, and then he will be sure to open himself to a fatal attack. Listen ; he 
whispers: “Ah, how stupid!” If the other is a pitiful, easy man, or a com- 
parative stranger, he will insist upon bis repairing the error, and the offer is in- 
variably accepted with well-feigned reluctance. But woe tothe pitifulone! Let 
him but make such a blunder, and with a swoop of the hand anda stern smile 
and perhaps the remark that he never takes back a move, this spare playe 
pitilessly seizes upon the fatal advantage with Napoleonic promptitude. Sucl. 
a man is never disgusted with the game, but he quickly disgusts others with his 
game. 

But oftener you play with an easy-tempered man, who is not at all particular 
to play carefully ; who remarks that he is learning your game ; takes back moves 
or gives them back with perfect indifference. Often he shows a heedless talent 
for combination, ye talks with the lookers-on, or chats; with you about 
the war or the price of cotton. He will kindly criticise your moves with a 

frankness which is charming on other subjects, and owns his faults with the air 
of a penitent on easy terms with his father confessor. But when the game grows 
critical he will whistle in a soft key a souvenir des chats de nuit. When he loses 
the game it does not trouble him, but he will replace the men, saying, ‘‘ Well, I 
shall learn your game after a while, but I never could beat a man after the first 
game: indeed, I prefer to lose it.” After a series of defeats he says he does not 
play to win, but to pass the time ; or, should he happen to win, he patronizingly 
says he will give you a lesson or two. 

Note that man, and do not play with him. The others you will not play with 
if you can help it. This man will corrupt your chess-manners. While his style 
is distasteful to you, you yet do not meet with anything positively repelling. But 
if you play much with him, and if his is the stronger nature, you will gradually 
assimilate. You will lose the fine quality of your play ; you will become slipshod 
in the niceties of the game when precision is requisite ; the keen pleasure of a 
well-won victory will become blunted. Victories over such a man are worthless. 
He is no true lover of the game, nor can he havea true chess-capacity. It is all 
showy: he has learned the game by rote, and plays it by rote. When he says 
he does not play to win, ask him what then he does play for : defeat, ordinarily, 
is not particularly pleasurable. Ifhe wins coutinuously, he will be sure to crow 
over you ; and that is positively rude. 

But your true chess-player is a self-controlled, self-contained, clear-eyed man. 
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Ile hasa neat, precise way, a crisp style of moving men, as one who knows what 
he is about. It is not necessary to be very high up for one to have style if one 
be a chess-devotee. Style cannot be copied : there can be no counterfeiting it. 
This player has a steady, not an even-toned, voice. Mark the voice. An even- 
tone indicates conventional self-control, and is incompatible with chess-ardour ; 
but a ‘steady voice indicates self-control which makes, one ‘ master of the 
skuation.” With such a one always play when you can. Ife will play strictly 
uot selfishly, and will require the same of you ; yet he will not play ungenerously. 
It is this intense selfishness, coming from playing continually and only the right 
move, and no other, and pitilessly using every advantage, which makes Stanton’s 
games so terrible to us, and we feel that he is not a chess-player, but a 
chess-ogre. 

Make it a rule that if you make a fatal blunder when opposed toa true chess 
player, you will abandon the game and begin a new one with redoubled 
heed. 

The true chess-votary always plays to win. Ile feels a defeat keenly, and 
enjoys a victory with proportional pleasure. Yet it is only a real victory he 
enjoys ; for he had rather be defeated in a well-foughten field, that has called 
out every power and resource, than win a dozen worthlessly easy victories. But 
what proud delight can compare with his who has won a_hard-wrought 
game over which he has matched his own mental powers against an 

pponent for hours without flagging! The tales told of kings finishing their 

ame before permitting fatal news to be told them are undoubtedly true, though 

he antiquarian may find historic doubts recorded. The chess-player, on the 
mere mention of them, would make aflidavit of their truth, without inquiring into 
details. 

Let us lay down an axiom or two. Never play with a man who sips anything 
while playing: he is but a dilettante; but coflee and oysters between the games 
repair the wasted powers of the mind. Never play with a man who permits 
others to talk to him or answers them : it is bad taste and manners. 

Here let us notice a common charge against Chess. It is not an unsocial 
game. It is eminently social, if by social you understand, as I do, the enjoy- 
ment of another’s companionship. It most certainly does not admit of gossip, 
scandal, politics, egotism or any other irrelevant matters. Yet you enjoy your 
friend's society, even though he saith naught but “ Check,” and you respond 
with ‘‘ Mate.’ You come to know him better through those mystic words than 
by a year of ordinary companionship. You learn to weigh his character ; and as 
he preters to fight with the Knight or the Bishop or exchanges the one for the 
other, so you value him. Chess developes the qualities of honour, courtesy, for- 
bearance, sympathy. Chess trains the capacity for insight, forethought, concen- 
tration. Therefore it educates a man’s daily character. Are not these qualities 
worth gaining ¢ What though the playing of the game excludes all other but 
the two participants?’ ‘The mer they move are ‘ counters” for far higher 
things : and the “ agon” between brain and brain, of capacity against capacity, is 
nobler than any mere combination on the board. It has deep lessons, tov, which 
might demand an essay upon the types of character the pieces shadow out upon 
the chequered field. 

To play the game well requires that the student should master analysis tho- 
roughly, But this is a complex study. Ten moves with their ramifications 
weuld well-nigh exhaust the patieace, if not the ability, of any ordinary player 
, Who should attempt an independent analysis. It is a rare faculty that can carry 
through an ultimate analysis. 
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Though we have many first-rate amateurs, we rarely hear of them out of their 
own walk, Rarely is Chess followed as a profession, and then it only affords a 
livelihood where there is a very cultivated and large chess-circle. Non cuivis, 
&c., belongs also to chess-excellence, but the successful voyageur thither seldom 
returns to other paths of equal fame. Few know that Morphy is a lawyer, while 
many know him as a wonderful master. Why so many fail at the outset we 
have tried to indicate. In fact, the small number of first-rate players upon our 
scale is to be attributed to deficient training in habits of pure thought. When 
once we can get students to bend their minds to the analysis of problems in the 
sphere of abstract speculation, then the number of able chess-students will be 
increased, but not till then. ‘This consideration will give us the true clue by 
which to explain why Chess and Mathematics are popularly (and correctly) sup- 
posed to be allied. ‘To mere Arithmetic, Chess has no relation, It is not that 
the powers of the pieces and pawns can be valued, and any combination be 
analytically expressed by x, y or z, but that the habits of thought required 
in the higher walks of Mathematics fit a man to think well and continuously 
upon the problems presented on the chessboard. 


VERNAL PICTURES. 


Amp fresh roses wandering, and the soft, 
And delicate wealth of apple blossoms spread 
In tender spirals of blent white and red 
Round the fair spaces of our blooming croft, 
This morn I caught the gurgling note so oft 
Heard in the cordial spring-tides that are dead— 
The swallow’s note, murmuring of winter fled— 
Dropped silverly from passionless calms aloft. 
“Q heart !” I said, ‘‘ thy vernal depths unclose, 
That mirror Nature’s. Warm airs, come and go 
With prescient gladness o’er Thought’s budded rose, 
And half-hid flowers of sweet Philosophy ; 
While now upglancing, now borne swift and low, 
Song, like the swallow, darts through Fancy’s sky '” 


A RUSSIAN EASTER, 


ITE ceremonies of Passion-week at Moscow are no less interesting in their 
way than those at Rome or Jerusalem, showing as they do glimpses of the 
national spirit of the Slavonic race ; and Easter itself is not only the great relie 
gious event of the Eastern Church, but is also a peculiarly Russian national 
festival. 

Lent in Russia, or, as it is simply called, The Great Fast, lasts seven weeks 
instead of six, and begins on Monday instead of Wednesday. The common 
people strictly observe this fast, and conform to the precepts by which no anima 1 
food is to be eaten atall, and fish only during the first four weeks. Among the 
upper classes, except with the old ladies, the tirst and last weeks only are usually 
observed, in one of which they make their devotions, as they say, or take the 
communion. During those weeks many persons are so strict that they will take 
no sugar in their tea, because it is clarified with blood, but use instead almonds 
or honey, forgetting that honey has undergone some sort of an animal process 
which makes it as bad as the sugar. As Provence oil is an excellant substitute 
for butter in cooking, and as there is an abundance of fine fish in Russia, which, 
from the coldness of the climate, seem even more palatable there than elsewhere, 
one can still fare very well during the fast. Even a dinner wholly of mushrooms 
and vegetables can be made very good. Of course, as soon as the rush and fury 
of the carnival is over, and Lent is really begun, the gayer amusements are 
totally stopped. No one dances, and balls are replaced by family evenings or 
routs, where the young people can play games and even kiss each other, for that 
is not forbidden, and the old people can talk gossip over their cards. The theatres 
are strictly closed, although every year there is a delusive rumour that this year 
tragedies will be allowed twice a year. The place of the drama is filled by 
tableaux vivants, quite as unedifying as the most profane ballet, and by concerts, 
two or three of which are given every night during the whole period. Those 
musicians who are last are to be pitied, for every one is wearied and bored to death 
with the concerts, and when it comes to the fifth and six weeks the audiences are 
far too select to be remunerative. I am told that some years ago, as a mark of 
special consideration, foreigners were allowed to have public balls on the Monday 
and Tuesday of the first week, as their Lent began on Wednesday. Russians 
were prohibited from attending under penalty of a heavy fine. 1 have always 
thought this a fable; at all events, we are now put on the same level as the 
natives, and have no special dancing privileges. 

There is no mi-careme in Russia, and Palm Sunday, or Willow-Day, as they 
call it there, is the nearest approach toa holiday that is permitted in Lent. 
Easter last year was unusally late, on 2nd of May of our style, and the weather 
at Moscow had begun to be warm and pleasant, the snow having entirely disap- 
peared, so that the Willow-Eve (Saturday) was one of the pleasantest holidays 
that I recollect for a long time in any country. In the great square 
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in front of the church of St. Basil, called the Red Place, on the 
side next the Kremlin wall, there had been erected a triple row of booths, 
large and small, at which almost everything of a portable nature was for sale : 
old books, crockery, jewelry, shoes, neck-ties, but principally small toys and 
children’s playthings,—this fair being designed to give an opportunity for buying 
the Easter presents. Besides the booths, and the old women with their stockings 
and tippets who always stand there, all the pedlars in the town had turned out 
with their trays of poppy-seed cakes and sunflower seeds, and all the delicacies 
known to Moscow children of the lower class, with dolls, angels, Easter-eggs, 
toy-balloons, and quanties of branches of willow, the catkins of which were just 
out. To buy a sprig of willow was of course the first duty of everybody, 
About these booths and all around the square was an immense crowd of peasants 
and bourgeois, who had come to buy and look. The inside of the square was 
occupied with a double line of carriages and barouches which slowly drove about, 
marshalied by mounted policemen, stared at by the crowd, and accompanied by 
friends of the pretty girls inside standing on the steps. Usually few but the 
children and their nurses make this promenade, but this year everyone was 
tempted by the fine weather, and the line of carriages between two and five 
o’clock was so long as to go through the gate and down the street as far as 
the Riding School. Not only were the merchants’ wives and daughters there, 
but, what is unusual in Moscow, nearly all the aristocracy, including the prettiest 
girls of the place. Their cavaliers could not help becoming enthusiastic, and 
Icading the carriages with all sorts of ridiculous and nonsensical toys, and one 
rich young hussar made himself conspicuous by buying all the little red india- 
rubber balloons at a rouble apiece and letting them up in the air,—to the great 
delight of all the children. 

At six o'clock there was a grand vesper service, at which everyone held a 
lighted candle and a sprig of willow, which is blessed and distributed by the 
priest in lieu of palm-branches, to typify the entrance of the Saviour into Jerusa- 
lem. In the Russian Church the vespers are a preparatory service, and it is for 
this reason that there are always vespers on Saturday and none on Sunday even- 
ing, unless the Monday is a feast-day. The vespers are often invested with a 
significance that does not belong to the morning service; but in this case on 
Palm Sunday the ritual was exactly as usual, with neither candles nor willow 
branches. 

During the Passion-week Moscow presents a curious appearance. There are 
constant services in the churches, and the bells are ringing from morning till 
night. There areno amusements at all, and the clubs are closed. The organs 
cease playing in the restaurants and hand-organs are forbidden in the streets. 
There are no promenaders on the boulevards, tor during the time people are not 
in church they are busy shopping. In the city there is very little business done, 
and the wholesale houses are usually closed after Wednesday, but on the Smith’s 
Bridge, the Petrofika, and the Tverskaya, and wherever there are shops for 
jewelry, confectionery, or fancy goods, there is an immense throng of carriages 
and people. Presents are always given in Russia at Easter instead of Christ- 
mas, and hence this eager run upon all the shops. It seems, too, to be considered 
an absolute necessity that everyone shall go to church on Easter Day in new 
clothes and with new bonnets and hats. All through the week boys and girls 
from hatters, milliners, and dressmakers can be seen in every part of town, car- 
ing bundles and bandboxes, but on Saturday the rush is fearful. As you stand at 
your window and look at the passers-by, you may very safely wager that nine out 
of every ten will have a bandbox or a large paper parcel. During the first three 
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days of Easter-week, on the other hand, every shop is shut, and even news- 
papers do not appear, They are general holidays. Within the houses the 
turmoil during Passion-week is as great as it is outside. Everything must be 
clean for the feast. The house is completely overturned with washing and 
dusti.g and scrubbing. The double windows are removed and washed ; the 
curtains are shaken out or clean ones hung up, and the beds and rugs aired. In 
one rvom the whiteners are busy with the ceiling ; and in the next loosely-clothed 
men, with long flying hair, are waxing and polishing the floor with brushes fas- 
tened to their bare feet, and from their violent and complicated motions, and 
the singing with which they accompany them, seem perfurming some outlandish 
dance. Lut the rage for cleaning is not confined to the houses. Itis a practi- 
cal religious precept in Russia that no one should go to church unless he is clean, 
and for that reason the peasants take a bath every Saturday. During Passion- 
week the baths are full, whole families going together in order to be properly 
prepared to receive the communion. 

Every two or three years there is prepared at Moscow the myro or holy 
ehrism, which is used in the Russian Church for anointing children at baptism, 
for the consecration of churches, and in the coronation of the Emperor and Em- 
press. In all other cases of anointing men consecrated oil is used. The myro 
is made only at Moscow and Kief, and its preparation is an occasion of great 
solemnity. The Metropolitan in person, early on Monday morning of Passion- 
week, lights the fire, pours in the first gallon of oil, and begins to read the gos- 
pel ; after this the mixture boils for three days and nights, constantly stirred by 
deacons or monks, while the gospel is read by priests. The composition of this 
chrism has varied at different times, but, as at present made, the myro contains 
720 pounds of pure olive oil, 40 gallons of white Lisbon wine, and more than 
thirty fragrant gums and oils, including rose, musk, orange-flower, and sandal 
oils, Peruvian balsam, frankincense, and ginger, in quantities varying from an 
ounce to 75 pounds. I went on Tuesday to the Sacristy of the Patriarchs to see 
the ceremonies. The Cross-room is a large square hall, the walls of which are 
decorated with a fine collection of antique crosses and holy pictures, painted, 
carved, and embroidered. At the north side of the room, under a canopy of 
gilded wood, was a porcelain stove, on which were placed two large silver cald- 
rons lined with gold, weighing two hundred pounds each ; six deacons in black 
robes trimmed with silver were stirring the holy oil in these with long silver 
ladles. In the centre of the room was an immense silver vase, presented by the 
Empress Catherine II., richly ornamented with gold, weighing more than 409 
pounds, in which the oil is poured in order to be blessed. On the left stood a 
venerable priest, reading the gospel in a low, weary voice, On the right was a 
pyramidal stand covered with silver vases, in which the myro is sent to the 
different eparchies, with the jars and bottles containing the various ingredients, 
There was a large number of people looking on, and pressing to get bits of cotton 
wool that had been dipped in the oil. The whole room was filled with a de- 
lightful but heavy perfume, and the poor priests looked hot and tired, and almost 
ill with the odour. On Thursday there was a procession ofall the Chureh digni- 
taries in order to carry the vessels containing the oil from the Sacristy of the 
Patriarchs to the Cathedral of the Assumption. There, in presence of an im- 
mense crowd, the Mass was celebrated by the Metropolitan and several arch- 
bishops; then, after various prayers, the Metropolitan took in his hands the 
alabaster, poured a few drops into the vessel of oil, and blessed it, when it was 
carried back in procession to the Sacristy, to be divided up and sent off. This 
alabaster (called so in memorial of the alabaster box of ointment broken by Mary 
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on the Saviour) is a small, narrow-necked bottle of copper covered with mother- 
of-pearl, and filled with oil brought from Constantinople when Christianity was 
first introduced into Russia. But a few drops of the oil which it contains are 
used each time the myro is consecrated, and then the bottle is refilled, so that 
there still remains in reality a minute portion of the original oil. 

The washing of the feet of the poor takes place only in those years when the 
myro is not consecrated. On Thursday evening at six o'clock, and in other 
churches at six on Friday morning, there is a service called the ‘ Twelve Gos- 
pels,” at which twelve passages of the Gospel are read by the priest, while every- 
body holds in his hand a lighted candle. After each Gospel there are suitable 
prayers and responses. During the day on Friday the tomb of Christ is brought 
from the holy place and placed in the centre of the church. It consists of a 
simple wooden box, covered with a silk or gold cloth. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon there are the usual vespers, after which the body of Christ is placed 
in the tomb. This is an oblong piece of silk like an altar cloth, having on it a 
painted or embroidered representation of the dead Christ. When the vespers 
are nearly over, every one lights his eandle, and the procession, headed by two 
large candles and by banners, consisting of the choir boys, the priests, and the 
deacons, who carry on their heads this embroidered cloth, advances from the 
altar to thetomb. The cloth is laid on the top of the tomb, and the priest de- 
livers a sermon on the death of the Saviour. Good Friday is one of the few 
days on which a sermon is obligatory. All sermons, if they are original, must 
be read over by the bishop before they are pronounced—a practice it might be 
well to introduce here; it would at least insure shorter sermons. With the 
exception of the Easter services, by far the most interesting service is this burial 
of Christ on Friday night, or rather on Saturday morning. 

After I had taken a hearty supper, much to the envy of a fasting friend who 
confined himself to dry bread and radishes, we went to the Kremlin about mid- 
night. It was perfectly dark, for the moon now rose late. At one o’clock one 
of the great bells called Gudelof, which is only used on Good Friday and on 
the death of the Emperor or Metropolitan, began to toll with a heavy, lugubrious 
sound and we entered the Cathedral, which was already full of people. We 
however, succeeded in getting a place in front, just at the right of the royal 
doors of the iconostasis and in face of the altar. I always feel a thrill when I 
enter the Kremlin,—a sacred spot for so many hundred years, a place where 
nearly all that is holy in Russia is gathered together, where the stone pavement 
has so often run with blood, and the gilded domes of the antique buildings have 
seen so many tyrants and such extraordinary scenes. But the Kremlin and the 
Cathedral of the Assumption are never grander or more solemn than on this 
night. The church looks larger and higher than usual in the darkness, for it is 
lighted only by four or five large wax candles hanging before the sacred pictures, 
each with its circle of smaller votive candles, which dimly show the kneeling or 
prostrate worshippers. The jewels and gold decorations of the pictures glitter on 
the walls, and gleams are seen of the gilded background of the frescoes which 
cover the arches and the roof. A deacon stands in front of the Royal Gates, 
reading psalms and prayers in a rich, low voice, to which the choirs respond, 
sometimes in a faint, hardly uttered treble, sometimes in a full, deep bass, ‘‘ Gos- 
podi pomilui,’—Lord have mercy on us! There in the nave is the platform on 
which all the Czars and Emperors, from Ivan the Terrible down, have been 
crowned ; at the four corners of the Cathedral are the tombs of Russia’s most 
holy and famous metropolitans; in front of me is the silver shrine which covers 
the body of St. Philip, murdered by Ivan the Terrible; behind me is another 
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shrine with most sacred relics ; on the altar lie the most important State papers 
of Russia under the golden Sinai. At my side rises the iconostasis, covered 
even to the ceiling with plates of solid gold and silver, and sparkling with jewels. 
On it hang the most sacred pictures in Russia: one sent from Constantinople by 
the Emperor Manuel; another painted by the Metropolitan Peter, and this 
nearest to me, of the Virgin and Child, painted by St. Luke himself. It was 
brought by Vladimir, the first Christian Russian sovereign, from Korsun, about 
990, and, with the exception of the faces and hands, which are glazed with 
mica to preserve them from the kisses, it is literally covered with precious stones ; 
the emerald alone which is in the diamond star at the top of the shrine is worth 
ten thousand pounds. 

The royal doors are opened, every one lights his candle, and the Archbishop 
of Mozhaisk, a feeble, saintly-looking old man, in his jewelled golden mitre, 
and his purple robe striped with red and white, advances down the aisle, fol- 
lowed by a procession of ecclesiastics in black robes, edged with silver. He moves 
to his place on the platform in the centre of the nave, and after incense has been 
waved in all directions, takes in his hands the three and two branched candle- 
sticks, and makes with them the sign of the cross to the four points of the com- 
pass. The real service then begins. The prayers for the Emperor and the 
Litany are recited with the usual responses, and after the gospel a priest reads 
in a clear voice three passages from the Life of the Virgin, called ‘‘ The Tears 
of the Virgin,” during which two deacons wave silver sacramental fans or ripi- 
das over the tomb of Christ, and the bell tolls mournfully. These fans repre- 
sent Cherubim covered with a glory, and image forth the angels who watched 
over the sepulchre. There is less music than usual, but it is very solemn, 
sweet, and affecting. In general, Russian church music is of a peculiarly solemn 
and emotional character, being entirely vocal, and sung by men and boys only, 
but embracing every quality of voice. The music in the Cathedrals at Moscow 
is very good, but that at the Cathedral of St. Isaac and the Imperial Chapel at 
St. Petersburg is not surpassed at Rome. As the service draws to its close 
the choirs and clergy form in procession with lighted candles and banners, and 
bear the representation of the body of Christ once around the cathedral, and 
then place it again on the tomb. The holy doors are closed, the candles are all 
extinguished, and again there are low prayers, soft responses and prostrations, 
and the multitude kiss the tomb and depart. When the service in the cathedral 
was over at three o'clock, it was already quite light, and with the inconstancy 
of a Russian spring, it was snowing. We bought some blessed unleavened bread 
—a cake somewhat in the shape of an hour-glass, called a prosvirka, which is 
blessed by the priest, who writes on it the name of the person for whom it is des- 
tined, and gives it to friends who are either ill or setting out on a journey ; 
though of mere flour and water it is very palatable—just fresh from the oven at 
the window of the Chudhof Monastery ; ate it to support us after the fatigue of 
standing so long, and went into the AScension Convent, where the service of the 
nuns was just beginning. A priest officiated, but the nuns read the hours and 
many of the prayers. They were dressed in black, with a tall conical cap en- 
closing the whole head but the face, without veils, and with dresses rather shorter 
than usual. The abbess and one or two superiors had black lace veils hanging 
down behind, and long robes. The singing of the nuns was not very pleasing, 
and we were soon glad to go home and get a little sleep. 

On Easter Eve Moscow becomes quiet very early. By nine o’clock the streets 
are empty, and there is hardly an isvostchik to be had at double the usual price. 
The night is perfectly dark, and few lights are seen in the windows as we start 
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out about half-past eleven . .r the Kremlin. In the great square between the 
cathedrals we tind a mass of people silently waiting. Inside the churches, which 
are also full, a prayer or two is said, and then all is stil!. We ascend the tower 
of Ivan Veliki to get a better view of the scene, groping our way up the wind- 
ing staircase. A few minutes more and the clock strikes twelve. A violent 
trembling of the tower tells us that the great bell is struck, though we hear no 
sound. Instantly every bell of the four hundred churches of Moscow begins to 
ring joyfully and rapidly ; a hundred cannon boom out from the Tanitzky tower. 
As if by magic every spire and dome is illuminated, a circle of lights is seen 
about every church, and the lines of light along every street make Moscow in a 
blaze. At the same moment a procession of clergy and torchbearers in their 
most brilliant gold and silver robes, with choirs, incense, and banners, make the 
cireuit of every church, walking over branches of evergreen that have been 
strewn in the way, and singing the Easter hymn :— 
‘Christ is arisen, is arisen from the dead.” 

The square of the Kremlin is now as light as day, and we see the Metropolitan, 
—a hearty, hale old man, long time a missionary bishop in Siberia and Alaska, 
—in his magnificent robes, with his train-bearers, his cross of crystal, and in- 
cense and candles, as he goes about the Cathedral of the Assumption, At the 
nearest churches we can also distinctly see the processions, but in the distance 
they seem merely a train of glimmering sparks. We descend again to the 
square, and every one rushes into the church to light his candle, and kisses his 
neighbour three times, saying “ Christos Voskres ”—Christ is arisen; to which 
the reply is returned, ‘‘ Vo istine voskres”—He is arisen indeed. In the Ca- 
thedral there is now no service but matias, the Grand Mass being at seven in the 
morning, so we hasten through the illuminated streets to some other church 
where Mass wili follow the Matins immediately. Small earthen dishes contain- 
ing a lighted wick floating in melted tallow are placed on each of the low posts 
which are the detestable substitutes for curb-stones in the Moscow streets, 
so that the shadows are all cast upwards, producing a singular but beautiful 
effect. The smoke and smell are disagreeable. ‘The churches are full, and all 
around them are servants with dishes of eggs and other eatables peculiar to 
Easter, waiting to have them blessed. The bells are everywhere ringing vio- 
lently and joyfully, and the farther we get from Kremlin, the louder are the tones 
of the ‘ Assumption” or great bell. It was curious that when we stocd in the 
Krewlin square and saw the bell struck, we did not hear separate divided strokes. 
There was a low, deep, united sound, not at all disagreeable, which seemed to 
serve as a background for all the other bells. ‘This bell weighs sixty-four tons, 
and is the largest in the world. 

The most fashionable churches on great occasions are the University, the pri- 
vate chapels, and those belonging to the Palace and to the public institutions. We 
go to the Widows’ Ilome, which is just now the rendezvous of the most select aris- 
tocracy. The matins have already begun, and the saloons—for the chapel is small, 
and few are there beside the widows—are full of ladies and gentlemen in full eve- 
ning dress, all holding candles, while the priest and deacon make a tour ofall the 
rooms, exclaiming Christes voskresen, to which the congregation reply. Every time 
they come from the sanctuary they have on new robes of a different colour, and the 
choir-boys sing continually the Easter hymn. When the matins are over the 
candles are blown out, and handed to the boy who comes to receive them ona 
silver salver, and every one kisses and congratulates his family and friends. 
There is but a brief intermission and the mass commences, though the crowds in 
the saloons continue laughing and talking as ifthey were ata rout. We stay here 
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till we have congratulated all our acquaintances, and then go to the private chapel 
of one of the richer nobles. 

On the Povarskaya there are still two or three of the vast houses of the 
olden time. One of these is large and rambling, two stories high, of white 
stucco, and stands on the other side of a vast court, the gate-posts of which are 
surmounted with the caricatured plaster lions so peculiar to Moscow. On either 
side are the wings, separate houses for the servants, kitchen, ete. Weare shown 
up-stairs by half a dozen liveried servants, and after traversing several saloons, 
one hung in crimson damask, another in white, and one in which the tapestry and 
the furniture are entirely Chinese, we arrive at the small, elegant chapel. It is 
in its way a perfect gm. The Baron is a man of taste, as his rich collections 
of all kinds of bric-a-brac show, and has spared no expense in the fitting up of 
the chapel. The floor is of mosaic ; the carpet on which the priest stands is 
of embroidery ; the altar-screen is hung with the purest specimens of modern 
Byzantine art, and the banners and the candlesticks are arranged with an eye 
to artistic effect. The altar-cloth is of the richest material ; instead of the usual 
seven-branched candlestick, there are seven pendant lamps. The priest and 
deacon were old, venerable men, in vestments of gold and purple tissue, and 
uttered every word of the service slowly and distinctly. The singers were 
cerefully selected, and the music was exquisite. There was nothing in the ser- 
vice to offend the taste of the most fastidious, yet the religious effect, though 
powerful, was not so strong as in the dimly-lighted cathedral the night before. 
I do not'wish to say that there was anything theatrical, for I Lave never yet seen 
a theatrical gesture in a Russian church. Even in the greatest displays there 
is great devoutness, as though the display was made for itself, and not for its 
effect upon the crowd. When the Mass was finished, small bits of blessed 
bread were handed to all present, and the silver cross was held out to them 
to kiss, and the priest, repeating the Easter formula, kissed each three times. 
‘The young Baroness, as she passed out, kissed her nurses and maids (the other 
servants had to wait till afterwards), and then mutual congratulations were ex- 
changed by everybody in the grand saloon, and we passed into the dining-room 
to break the fast. Defore we took our seats a blessing was sung by the priest 
and the choir. We had, of course, the usual Easter viands, though a plentiful 

supper was not forgotten. The Russians eat always at Kaster a sort of flum- 
mery of sour cream stuck with raisins, called paskha ; a sweetish bread-cake, 
full of almonds and raisins, called kulitch, of which one gets heartily tired, as no 
fresh bread is to be eaten for three days; and cold hard-boiled coloured eggs. 
Here, as in so many other countries, there is the custom of exchanging gifts of 
coloured eggs at Easter, with good wishes ; and hence a present made at Easter 
is called an Easter egg, or more often ‘‘a little red egg.” If you receive one, 
you, of course, give in return an egg. For some occult reason, ham is also a 
standard Easter dish, though I have been unable to find out the significance of 
this meat, or what it has to do with the Resurrection. 

At six o’clock in the morning there is a Grand Mass in the Cathedral, cele- 
brated by the Metropolitan in person, the chief features of which are the gor- 
geous robes, the exquisite singing, and the gospels read in four tongues—Russian, 
Slavonic, Greek, and Hebrew. No flowers are used at Easter in the churches, 
these being reserved for Pentecost. Easter Sunday, after ten o'clock, is very 
like a New Year’s Day in Paris. The ladies are at home, and the men do 
nothing all day long but pay visits, beginning at the Governor-General’s,— 
where there is a general kissing of all the dignitaries and the high functionaries, 
and ending with their acquaintances. There is this advantage in the Moscow 
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custom, that calls are not obligatory the first day, but may be paid on any day 
during the week. The ladies receive not in ball costume, but in an ordinary 
afternoon dress. Among the lower classes the women are all arrayed in white. 
In many houses a lunch is spread, but that custom is dying out in the upper 
society. At the houses where you have been very intimate, and have frequently 
dined, you will be expected to give the servants a rouble or so: at other places it 
is not necessary, although twenty kopees is never amiss in Russia, any more 
than a shilling in England. 

The streets are very lively with the peasants, who all have on their holiday 
dresses,—velvet and silk if they are rich enough, otherwise Turkey-red shirts 
and dark blue cloth coats,—and are kissing each other furiously with caps in 
their hands,—and exchanging eggs. There is a tradition that during this week 
you have the privilege of kissing every one you meet, but it apparently is merely 
a theory, for none but acquaintances avai} themselves of the right. There is of 
course a great deal of drunkenness visible, for the Russian people are prone to 
strong drinks, and drunken men are not arrested during the first three days of 
the festival ; indeed, even a drunken policeman is sometimes seen. But even 
then there are none of the beastly, disgusting sights that are seen every New 
Year at Edinburgh. 

Public amusements usually begin about Wednesday. There isa monster 
concert in the Riding School, with about 600 performers, and from 12,0U0 
to 15,000 auditors. This year the Requiem of Berlioz was given, in memory 
of that musician, who had himself directed the last concert there. In the 
nobility assembly-rooms there is a grand children’s bail, where you may find 
all the young ladies of the most exclusive circle, sélling toys or lottery tickets 
for the benefit of the infant schools. This is the great week tor the lottery- 
drawings, and every day the public halls, enlivened with music, are full of 
promenaders, each hoping to get the great prize—usually 5,000 roubles—if 
the lottery of the particular benevolent society in which he is interested. 

The people’s promenade is, however, the great feature in the Easter amuse- 
ments. On the west side of Moscow there is a long wide boulevard, on the 
place where the Novinsky wall stood, and therefore called Podnovinsky, which 
is the scene of nearly all the popular festivals, Along its whole extent there 
are erected flimsy wooden theatres and booths of all kinds,, gay with flags of 
every colour and design ; I have noticed that very rarely is the national flag 
ever displayed here on any other festival occasion. In one theatre will be given 
the thrilling and national drama of ‘‘ Yermak, or the Conqueror of Siberia ;” in 
another ‘“* The Enchanted Castle, or the Robber’s Den in the Pyrenees,” a 
grand pantomimic ballet ; in another will be the bloody panorama of the ** Tur- 
kish War.” There are smaller shows without number, comprising giants, fat 
women, living skeletons, monstrosities, dioramas, and above all Petrushka, the 
Russian “‘ Punch and Judy.” There are stalls and peddlers of all kinds, as there 
were in the city on Willow Eve, only in greater numbers and greater variety. 
There are in addition swings, merry-go-rounds, and rocking-horses, and 
places where chairs, called self-skafers, slide along the floor of them- 
selves, to the music of a brass band, while during the intervals peasants 
dance the kozatchok and trepak, and sing the national songs. The 
crowd of people is immense, and it is with difficulty that one can force his way 
through the laughing and good-humoured, but dirty throng. The street on one 
side is kept clear by the police, and here slowly roll along the most elegant 
equipages in Moscow. There are very few ofthe nobility thistime, for ordinarily 
none but merchants promenade here, But you will see magnificent horses which 
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seem kept only for this display, as they are rarely used except on this and one 
or two other promenades, and ther are evehicles of all descriptions, often with three 
and four horses abreast. The wives and daughters are in their richest and most 
gorgeous dresses, and are evidently bent on exhibiting themselves. Indeed it is 
supposed by many that this promenade is for the purpose of showing off marriage- 
able daughters, and of finding bridegrooms for them. The bright shirts and 
gaudy kerchiefs of the peasants add to the scene. The promenade lasts three 
days. After seeing all this gaiety one is struck by the fact that popular amuse- 
ments are very much the same everywhere, and that it is only the variance of 
surroundings that makes the difference and the interest. The Greek and Roman 
children played with dolls and balls; knucklebones, hoops, and tops are as com- 
mon in kussia as they are in England; and I have seen in Asia Tartar and 
Bukharan boys playing marbles and at horse. Human nature in every direction 
seems the same the world around. 

As the Easter holidays began with shopping, so they end. During the last _ 
three days of Easter week there is what is called ‘‘ The Cheap Market.”’ All the 
shop windows display signs, ‘‘ At Reduced Rates,” “Cheap Prices,” ete. The 
shops are perfectly thronged, and curious scenes in the way of elbowing, pushing, 
and fighting are often beheld. It is alucky thing for the shop-keepers, as they 
get rid of all their old stock; but many is the woman who, when she returns 


home, heartily regrets that she purchased some worthless trash because it was so 
cheap. 


SONNET. 


CHASED by the hawk, last year a brown bird flew, 
Swift as a beam, light as a fairy-car 
(That skims the tremulous heath-bell’s tender blue), 
To find safe harbourage ’neath our window-bar ; 
And there from out his inmost heart he drew 
Such springs of golden melody as afar 
Might fall, methinks, in viewless rhythmic dew 
Down from the throbbing bosom of a star. 
Behold! once more our minstrel perched atop 
Yon cottage rooftree? yea, the self-same bird 
Whose happy song the last fair springtide heard : 
Languidly now a few stray warblings drop 
Low, lute-like ; but, his soul upgathering soon, 
He floods with music all the enraptured noon ! 


A TRIP TO DAHOMEY. 


II. 


B_hcat and early we were on our way after the usual hubbub and bustle, 

every living creature belonging to the kroom taking an active part in 
our setting out. No horses or beasts of burden made part of our caravan, 
everything being carried by the natives, the greater part by women. I, as 
treasurer of the party (though the whole of my ready cash did not amount to 
over thirty pounds), was obliged to employ ten women as purse bearers. To 
explain this it is only necessary to say that the best—in fact, the only—circu- 
lating medium for small purchases consists of cowries, of which two thousand are 
considered equivalent to five shillings. We carried, therefore, two hundred 
thousand cow ries—a weight fully equal to the strength of ten women on a long 
march. When the whole of our baggage was disposed for carrying, our caravan 
assumed very formidable proportions. The heavier articles were strung upon 
poles and carried between two men, the lighter given into the charge of women. 
There were twelve pole slings, each with four Learers, only two of whom, how- 
ever, worked at atime. These pole-slings were simply a cord and a few yards 
of strong matting stretched from end to end of the pole, the matting serving for 
a seat, and the cord as a rest for the feet. By this mode of conveyance the 
traveller always rode with the forward bearer at his right hand, thus advancing, 
Crab-fashion, sideways. 

When our caravan got fully under way it numbered nearly a hundred persons. 
Our only cbject now was to press forward. ‘To successfully achieve this re- 
quired constant urging, the negroes being always inclined to loiter. If one 
stopped to gaze and chatter at some object, the whole line would inevitably do 
the same, setting down burdens and composing themselves into a halt that seemed 
like a stoppage for a week. At a moment like this the Duke, with his long 
Stick, was superb: he administered rappings like a lively spirit or like the good 
priest in Rory O’ More, who didn’t care where he hit in a faction-fight. 

The country through which we were passing was uninteresting, but, by the 
major’s account, as we neared the city it would grow more novel, and we 
should be saved the necessity of the hourly watchfulness which we were now 
obliged to exercise for wild beasts. As we passed on the woods were alive 
with birds. We saw during a single day’s travel civet-cats, baboons, monkeys, 
porcupines, ant-eaters, wild hogs and deer. We had opportunities of killing 
specimens of the deadly cobra and the equally poisonous whip-snake. It was 
my’ peculiar fortune to have the only snake-adventure that occurred in the party, 
and it happened in this wise: It was customary for the doctor and myself to vary 
the travel by coming down from our pole-slings, taking our arms, and trudging 
on a little in advance with only a couple guides, On the second day of our travel 
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we were thus engaged, though only about fifty feet in advance of the party. 
I was about twenty feet ahead of the doctor, when I heard acry from our 
guides just as I was entering a bit of close hummock. I turned and saw them 
pointing to the sky, towards which, as a matter of course, I looked. There, 
directly over my head, I saw, swinging to and fro, with a pendulous motion, 
the head and a few yards of the body of a snake. The glance froze my blood, 
and told me that the monster was a boa. Whether in terror, or a desire to do 
something before giving it up, I raised my gun and fired. Down I went upon 
my face, just in time to see the snake spring and hear the screams of the ‘flying 
negroes. Finding in a few minutes that I was still alive, 1 sprang to my feet 
and joined in the pursuit. The result was a slaughter of his snakeship and an 
appropriation of his skin, which was forty-five feet in length, and said by the 
negroes to be the largest they had seen for many years. This, and the skin of 
a beautiful young leopard which we shot next day, were the trophies we bore 
on our march toward the city of the king of kings. 

On the fourth day after leaving the bank of the river we sat down before the 
gates of the city of Abomey, and sent forward to announce our arrival to the king. 
While the “ sticks” are doing this and making preparation for our entry into 
what our attendants gravely inform us is the most beautiful city of the earth, the 
city of the king of kings, I will take the opportunity to tell something of its 
history. The city of Abomey was almost a myth to the civilized world until 

the year 1724, when the then reigning king of Dahomey, running south on a 
war expedition, conquered the kingdom of Ardrah, and in one of its principal 
cities near the coast made prisoner a Mr. Bulfinch Lamb, an Englishman, the 
agent of the English African Company, whom he carried to Abomey and treated 
with great kindness and attention, though refusing to restore him to liberty. 
Mr. Lamb was the first white man ever seen at Abomey, and the king kept him 
a much as one would keep a pet dog or monkey. He had the privilege, 

owever, of writing to his friends in England, and was finally liberated. This 
was the first opening of trade with Dahomey. 

From that time the kings have seen that it is for their own interest to keep 
on good terms with the white man, as by so Going they find a market for their 
slaves, which they did not before possess. The Dahomans are essentially a 
warlike nation, living by conquest and selling their prisoners. The monarch 
of Dahomey is still the greatest—in fact, the only open—supporter of the 
slave-trade with whom the civilized nations of the earth have not been able to 
treat successfully for its suppression, His revenues are drawn from this 
traflic, and the system is so embedded in the customs of the government 
that it would be like a revolution to break it up. 

The kingdom of Dahomey was originally founded by Too-coo-doo-noo 
about three hundred years ago, and has remained in the same dynasty 
to the present time, when it acknowledges Gezo for its king. At the time of 
its foundation it was confined within very narrow limits, but by conquest has 
spread until it extends frem north to south two hundred miles, and from east to 
west one hundred and eighty miles. Its population, as nearly as it is possible 
to compute, amounts to about two hundred thousand souls, of whom twenty 
thousand are free and the remainder slaves. 

Long before the return of our messengers the news of our arrival had spread, 
and, notwithstanding we had encamped at a safe distance from the town, we 
were soon surrounded by thousands of people. Beyond the eagerness of their 
curiosity and their chattering comments there was no demonstration made. 
They were keeping their enthusiasm until the appointed time for it to blaze 
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forth ; in that point not departing much from the plan of some civilized nations 
whom it would not be hard to name. 

Within a couple of hours our ‘“‘stick” returned and communicated the 
news of His Majesty’s welcome and orders for our immediate admittance to 
the city. I was impatient to get on, and hurried up everything, so that in 
less than half an hour we were again on the march, and in still shorter time 
we entered by the southern gates, and stood fairly within the famous cit 
whose praises for the last six days had been sounded hourly in my ears. 
looked about, half expecting to see shops and bazaars teeming with Oriental _ 
magnificence, palaces of rude splendor, and a populace clothed in gay clothes 
ani barbaric jewels. Instead, there were rows upon rows of squalid huts— 
bamboo. log and inud erections of every size andshape. Occasionally one 
with a siight claim to notice, by comparison with the more wretched, would 
meet the eye or be pointed at as the dwelling of some minister of state or 
rich man. There were shops in which goods of various domestic manufac- 
ture were sold, but they sadly lacked the magnificence I was looking for. 
There were gaudy cloths displayed, matting from the fibres of the cocoanut 
palm woven with great beauty, besides rum and-tobacco, gunpowder and 
muskets warranted to burst. There were also fruit and meat, vegetables in 
abundance, and Water for sale at two strings of cowries for a measure holding 
about a gallon. A string of cowries consists of forty, and is worth a penny, 
and the day’s wages of a labourer at Abomey are only two strings. From 
these facts the reader may infer the scarcity of water fit for drinking. In 
fact, none is found nearer than five miles, and the wells, or rather puddles, 
from which the supply is got for the large city belong tothe king. ‘omen 
go through the city from daylight till dark carrying the fluid for sale, and 
measuring it as carefully as milk is measured at home. 

Amidst the shouts of the people, accompanied with the beating of drums, the 
blowing of horns and the firing of muskets, we went forward to the houses 
assigned for our quarters. Our host was Ah-dah-ree-see, said to be one of the 
richest men of the kingdom. He was a good-looking, erect negro, about sixty 
years old, very courteous and quict, with all the characteristics, as I then 
thought, of a smooth lawyer. Ah-dah-ree-see owned houses in Abomey and 
farms all about it. He had seven hundred head of cattle and as many slaves. 
His harem consisted of eight wives, and he was wooing the ninth when we left 
him. [lis children were of every age and size; in truth, it was always a matter 
of doubt inmy mind whether Ah-dah-ree-see himself knew, when he passed a 
group of pickaninnies, which of them bore his name. It was in the private 
establishment of that gentleman that we—that is, the captain, the doctor and 
myself—were quartered, with the Duke as our major-domo. The major was 
lodged in a portion of the royal palace itself. 7 

In the apartment to which I was assigned I found on entering two females, 
who were to act as my attendants. A scowl of rage passed over the face of the 
Duke as he looked upon the damsels and listened to the speech in which Ah- 
dah-ree-see presented them as my future waiting-maids. The Duke was in 
despair : his occupation was gone, and he could not refrain from giving way to 
his indignation in a mixed torrent of English, Portuguese, Ashantee and general 
lingo. The poor fellow had served me faithfully, and it was not my intention to 
see him thus displaced. Like a monarch bestowing lands and titles that do not 
belong to him, so did I give the Duke life once more, and as a token of my 
appreciation of his fidelity, invested him with authority over the two hand-maidens 
provided by my host. 
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My room was spacions, the walls of unburnt brick, ‘well smoothed inside, and 
the floor of tiles of various colours, well arranged for contrast. The furniture 
consisted of a bamboo bedstead nearly eight feet square, and covered with mats 
of the cocoa palm fibre, and cushions stuffed with the same material; several 
stools of a box-like form, but with a deeply concave seat and a protruding step 
for the feet ; tables woven of bamboo, anda chest of the same construction ; 
mats of every colour and size, and several pieces of pottery with some preten- 
sion to beauty of form and decoration. 

With the aid of the Duke I was making my ablutions in a great basket so 
closely knitted of straw as to be water-tight, when a message was brought from 
Ilis Majesty King Gezo that I was to eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
—he would see me. I bad therefore no fear of being hurried into the presence 
of royalty that day. I was free to wander where I would, and to that end I 
despatched the Duke to my host for guides. In fifteen minutes I had a pair of 
stalwart, grinning ebonies at my service with a pole-sling. Mounting my cha- 
riot, I set off on a sight-seeing expedition, accompanied by at least a thousand 
people of both sexes and of every age, and every shade of duskiness. On we 
went, amid crowds of staring, half-frightened, half-pleased Abomans, through 
interminable streets, where every conceivable form of hovel-architecture was 
exhausted. Some of the houses were all open to the street, the interior domes. 
tic economy being exposed to public gaze: others were walled up, so that it was 
impossible to conjecture how the tenants found ingress or egress: no dvor, win- 
dow, or hole being visible. Some there were boasting an elevation of two 
stories, with an attempt at a balcony, while others aspired to the dignity of 
something resembling a tower, with perhaps a pole, on which flew a strip of 
cevloured cloth, emerging from its summit. The streets swarmed with Turkey- 
buzzards, who disputed possession of the offal with the mangy, masterless curs 
that sneaked in and out everywhere. We went to the market, a clean-kept 
shed, where all the gastronomic delicacies of Dahomey were displayed ; lean, 
stringy meat cut in long strips and sold by measure ; antelopes and monkeys 
skinned, dressed and skewered with the mechanical beauty of first-class butcher- 
ing; the flesh of the ignana, wild hog and porcupine; vegetables of every 
variety, especially the tomato, a household article with the Dahomans for centu- 
ries, while it has been a stranger to us until within thirty years. There were 
fruits in profusion: a string of cowries would purchase four of the choicest pines, 
about a peck of paw-paw apples or the sour-sap, or as many mangoes and cream 
fruit as the buyer chose to carry away. Palm wine is sold by the calabash, or 
by measure; and though it is a prohibited liquor, it is consumed in great 
quantities, the consumer or seller not being interfered with unless drunkenness 
ensues. This vice is punished with rigour, and the king immediately dismisses 
in disgrace any of his ministers or officers who have been guilty of it. That a 
good moral may be taught, His Majesty keeps a drunkard, who serves as a 
‘* frightful example,” and who is fed with only so much food as is necessary to 
keep him alive. On féte days this man, in the most disgusting state of drunk- 
enness, is paraded before the people, and a herald proclaims aloud the horrors of 
this vice and the terrific penalties in store for those who practise it. Whether 
this exhibition is productive of any good I do not know, but I can truly assert 
that while rum and other liquors, to say nothing of palm wine and the native 
beer, are drunk in profusion, a case of drunkenness is a sight of the greatest 
rarity. 

To return to the markets of Abomey. Of eggs, eight or nine could be pur- 
chased for a string of cowries. Fowls were eight strings per pair, and butter 
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two strings per pound, while the product of the butter tree could be bought for 
much less.. The butter tree produces a soft, oily nut of a pleasant flavour, from 
which, by pressure, a substance is got which is very generally used in lieu of 
butter. The native who can obtain a dab of this luxury upon his kan-kee, with 
a handful of fruit and a glass of rum, would spurn a dinner of twelve courses. 

That night the major was with us, drawing up the programme for the mor- 
row. We were to call upon the king without a formal reception, and His 
Majesty would put us in the hands of “ sticks” to show us whatever we wished 
to see. From our experience of that day, we suggested to the major that some- 
thing must be done to relieve us of the overwhelming crowd which followed our 
footsteps wherever we went. 

The next day, rather earlier than fashionable hours, the “ sticks” stood at 
our door, awaiting our pleasure to conduct us to the king. There were no pole- 
slings: we were to walk into the presence of the greatest monarch of the earth 
With slow and solemn steps the procession moved forward, headed by a serious 
old fellow named Boh-peh, who was a high and mighty functionary—nothing 
less than the governor of the city of Abomey. We hadjno reason now to find, 
fault with the attendance of the crowd. Whatever the means the major had 
adopted, they were effective to a fault, as not a native was to be seen. Occa- 
sionally a retreating figure, displaying a rear view, would skim by in the dis- 
tance, but Lady Godiva did not ride through the streets of Coventry with fewer 
spectators than we had on the day we went to call upon the king. 

The palace of Danze-la-cordah is a vast structure, guiltless of architecture, 
built of unburnt brick and thatched with straw. The main building is of an 
L shape, and extends over a space of nearly two acres. Within the enclosure, 
where the principal ‘‘ customs” and reviews are held, several lesser huts are 
built. On the wall of this enclosure and on the roof of the principal building 
numberless poles are erected, each bearing on its point a human skull, while 
several of the smaller buildings are decorated with the same agreeable ornament. 
As we passed through the principal gate a sentinel was walking to and fro before 
it, stooping each time as he reached the farther wall, picking up a stone from a 
heap and bringing it to another on the opposite side. ‘This was to mark time. 
When the heap of stones was exhausted he struck a gong—the sound was re- 
turned from the inside ; and so is kept the record of the hours in the kingdom of 
Dahomey. 

In a few moments we stood in the presence of Gezo, king of Dahomey. We 
had waited in the room to which we had been conducted, but His Majesty did 
not call upon us for any great exertion of patience, ‘The voice of the herald 
was soon heard in the court, erying, “ Ah-Haussoo lac beh, Iaussoo” (‘‘ O king 
of kings! ”), and his black majesty swept in amidst a flourish of tom-toms and 
the firing of muskets. 

Gezo was a bright, proud-looking, gentlemanly negro of about fifty. His hair 
was just beginning to be streaked with gray, but his eye was full of vivacity and 
his whole appearance was agreeable. It was hard to believe that the man who 
stood before me was esteemed the most bloodthirsty of despots—one who valued 
the life of a subject at about a dog’s purchase. He was clad ina skirt of blue 
silk reaching to the knees, and spangled with stars, crescents and triangles. A 
light cloak or rove of purple damask hung over his shoulders, and a broad- 
rimmed hat with plumes of ostrich feathers covered his head. Sandals protected 
his feet, and rings, bracelets and anklets of no small weight completed his toilet. 
_ He shook us all by the hand, dispensing with ceremony—a thing which he 


would not have dared to do had he received us in public. We escaped the 
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kotou therefore, and were elevated at once to terms of intimacy with the mon- 
arch. 

Among the servants brought by the major from Lagos was one who spoke 
tolerable English, while the Duke got along pretty well with Dahoman. His 
Majesty dispensed with all attendance and sat down to an easy conversation. 
He brought out champagne aad sherry, both excellent, and the lunch that was 
served spoke well for his cooks, as well as for the resources of his cuisine for 
supplying European dishes. 

1 am forced to confess to a feeling of discomfort during my interview with 
ILis Majesty—not from any fault of my own, but from the singular conduct of 
my friends. During the time that I was engaged in trying to obtain through 
the interpreters an insight into the political workings of the kingdom of Dahomey, 
the doctor was zealously trying to make Ah-boh-peh, the king’s brother, drunk. 
The captain was a still greater drawback on my happiness. He would wander 
away from the group, and look inquisitively into holes and corners which I in- 
stinctively felt were private. At one time I was certain he had discovered the 
portion of the building in which was the royal harem, and was busily engaged in 
peeping through the cracks. I dreaded his near proximity quite as much as his 
wandering, fur he never approached the person of His Majesty that he did not 
volunteer some criticism that made me mentally calculate how my skull would 
look gracing the spikes of the palace of Danze-la-cordah. ‘The captain discovered 
that the king squinted. He criticised the ‘king’s dress, and pronounced it a 
second-hand costume ; and, horror upon horrors! he counted the whole thing 
up, and decided that if he had the king in New Orleans “ he’d make him fetch a 
thousand dollars.” I have no fault to find with His Majesty. He was anxious 
that we should be pleased, and to this end, after putting us in the hands of his 
brother and several dignitaries that we might see the sights, appointed the next 
“yd as a time when he would have a review and hold a general féie in our 

Preceded by the king’s brother and one of the royal treasurers, we started 
upon our expedition, the first step of which was to visit the royal treasury. ‘This 
was a long building attached to the palace, made safe by massive doors of wood 
and guarded by sentinels. Had the whole earth been ransacked for rubbish, I 
feel sure that a greater mass could not have been brought together than was 
here displayed. Of gold and silver there was little, but there seemed to be speci- 
mens of every conceivable article made by every nation. The great marvel was, 
how they had been collected. The first article that struck our attention was a 
model of a vessel of war nearly twenty feet in length, constructed, of course, by 
European workmen, ‘There were French clocks and Yankee clocks, of which the 
use was as little known as if they had been of the latest New England invention. 
There were pieces of mahogany and rosewood furniture, chandeliers, trunks, 
liquor-cases and boxes of every kind. ‘There were parasols, wash-basins and 
washtubs, coffee-pots, cake baskets, jugs, bottles, bits of china, stuffed birds, an 
English barouche and a four-post mahogany bedstead. It would be as hard to 
tell what there was as what there was not. But amidst them all my attention 
was riveted on those things which appertained more nearly to the Dahoman 
nationality. The first of these was the state stool or throne of the king. This 
was a singular hollow square, about five feet in height, with a crescent-shaped 
seat, and a step on which to rest the feet. It was adorned with skulls, three on 
both back and front, and one on each side. These skulls were once the living 
property of Ardrah princes who fell before the victorious arms of the ancestors 
of Gezo. There were numberless baskets, resembling in shape a butcher’s tray, 
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filled with skulls, all of which had once belonged to personages of rank, who 
were thought to be of sufficient importance to have their sconces so preserved. 
There were state parasols decked in the same recherché style. There were 
staves of office and war-clubs of every degree, each tipped handsomely with a 
well-polished skull. ‘There were great war-drums and little war-drums, the first 
handsomely decorated with twenty-four grinning heads. Conspicuous above all 
the rest was the national barmer of Dahomey, a white flag bearing the figure, in 
black, of a man with a raised sword in one hand and the head of a prostrate 
figure in the other. Once every year, early in June, it isthe custom of the king 
to parade all this wealth before his subjects in a procession of slaves, each bear- 
ing some one article, who file out from the treasury and make the circle of the 
city. 

From the treasury we went to the sacrifice-ground. This is a plot of about 
five acres in extent, and the spot whereon the king at the yearly “‘ customs” 
murders a few hundred of his slaves, prisoners and subjects for the amusement 
of the rest. These “ customs,” as they are called, generally occur in the spring. 
The principal one is the watering of the graves of the king’s ancestors. At 
this féte three hundred persons are slaughtered. Another, which had been 
celebrated just before our arrival, is termed ‘‘ The throwing of the presents.” At 
this the king, from an elevated platform, scatters cowries, clothes, fruit, &., 
among the people, and then by way of indemnification to those who were unlucky 
in the scramble, a number of slaves lashed in baskets are thrown over, and the 
people are permitted to slaughter them. 

Enough of horrors for one day. I was glad when I found myself once more 
within the peaceful abode of my host, Ah-dah-ree-see. ‘That evening, over rum 
and water, the old fellow relaxed somewhat his lawyer-like manner, and became 
communicative. From him we learned something of the Dahoman fashions. 
Ah-dah-ree-see was willing to gossip on all subjects save one: he was mum on 
the affairs of the king, and only shook his head mysteriously at every question 
put to him on that point. We learned that no one grew rich without the royal 
permission or held his property except on the same terms, and that when a 
wealthy man dies he has the same privilege as an attaché of the court, which is 
to have a boy and a girl slaughtered on his new-made grave. Wealth has its 
privileges in Dahomey as well as in other lands. 

That evening I took my first lesson in the Dahoman languagg; and in order 
that some charity may be shown to my refusal to proceed with the study I shall 
cite a few words in the tongue. The word jug is expressed by simply saying 
see-noo-noo-ee-a-voo-tong. The moon is bah-ee-hing-flah-doo-wee. Should I 
wish to compliment a Dahoman belle, to express the sense of the single word 
beautiful, I must pronounce ee-nin-dag-bee-dag-bee. Sixteen is ah-fan-tong- 
neo-koo-noo-deh-poh. 

From my host I received a glowing description of the warlike deeds of his 
countrymen—their conquest of the Eyas, the Anagoos and the Ardrahs. But 
especially did the old fellow dwell upon the fight of his people with the Attapans, 
a battle of more recent date, at which Mr. Ah-dah-ree-see personally assisted 
with his seven hundred slaves. The army of Dahomey numbers twelve thou- 
sand, of which five thousand are the Amazons who form the bodyguard of the 
king. The soldiers are the property of the king or of his ministers and wealthy 
men. ‘These poor wretches, when led to war, know that they must fight. If 
they do not, their fate is even worse as prisoners of the conquering tribe, as they 
would assuredly be sacrificed or sold into the hands of another master worse even 
than their present one. Should they fight and take prisoners or spoils, they 
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belong to their masters, after paying the king’s tax. It is from the prisoners 
taken in these raids on neighbouring tribes and those who incur His Majesty’s 
displeasure that the slave-gangs are made up which are perpetually being driven 
toward the coast to replenish the coffers of King Gezo, The value of an able- 
bodied prisoner of the city of Abomey was at this time about sixteen dollars, but 
on the coast the price went up to forty. From this trade is the revenue of the 
king derived, for though merchants or brokers of his own and neighbouring states 
penetrate to the city for trade, yet the percentage of the king from the traffic in 
real articles of commerce is small. 

In the midst of my gossip with my host, as it was verging towards mid- 
night, the blowing of a horn was heard in the distance, and the shouting 
of several voices. I stopped short in my talk to listen. Ah-dah-ree-see, 
never forgetful of his politeness, asked permission to extinguish the lamp, 
explaining that the noise we heard arose from His Majesty’s being engaged 
in his night sacrifice, and during its progress the city was supposed to be 
wrapped in deep slumber. It was a ceremony performed at certain seasons, 
which none were permitted to see but the royal family. As the shouts and 
horn-blowings faded away in the distance, mingled now and then with a 
clear and well-defined shriek, I felt that there were pleasanter places in 
which to dwell than the city of Abomey. 

The next day, at an early hour, the town was alive with preparation. 
There were hurryings to and fro and donning of holiday suits. All the 
elite of the city were bound for the great square of the palace of Danze-la 
cordah. When we arrived the king was ready seated in state, with the 
bearer of the royal cup en one side and the holder of the royal spittoon on 
the other. Behind him stood the master of the wardrobe holding the king’s 
hat, while within reach was the dignitary who had charge of His Majesty’s 
club. There was a courtained enclosure upon his right hand containing 
the king’s wives, and, by way of warning, a herald shouted forth the 
—_ terrible denunciations against any one who dared to gaze upon their 

eauty. 

Our arrival upon the ground was hailed by grunts of satisfaction and the 
firing of muskets. A Dahoman fires a musket on every occasion and with- 
out occasion, and that with a happy faculty of coming off unhurt when the 
musket bursts, which the Dahoman muskets have a way of doing. We 
advanced to His Majesty, who stood upto receive us—a great piece of con. 
descension which was hailed with a shower of grunts. The royal cup wag 
handed to us, and we drank from its depths something having a conglom- 
erate taste of all liquors mixed. At this point the drums beat, the horns 
blew and the muskets were again discharged. The king now took the cup, 
and two attendants stepped forward with a cloth, which they held before 
His Majesty while drinking, to shut away the view of the crowd : the vul- 
gar must not see the king eat or drink. 

In the very echo of the horns and drums announcing the king’s drinking 
the music of the advancing troops was heard, and the army of Dahomey 
began filing past. The Amazon soldiers, who form the corps d'elite, are 
principaliy the wives of the old soldiers or the favoured subjects of the king. 
Their dress was a close-fitting tunic reaching to the knee and fastened by 
a belt, in which were secured a long dagger or sword, a small box contain- 
ing powder and ball, and a pipe. They carried muskets much resembling 
our old style of ducking-guns, and, as I should judge, quite as ineffective 
for warlike purposes. They had a proud step, and their evolutions were 
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weil performed. They have privileges that are accorded to no others, one 
ofthe most important of which is that of smoking in the presence of the 
king. When one of these warlike ladies conceives a fancy for a husband, 
her first step is to ask permission of the king, which she does personally. If 
the royal consent is given, the fair lady has nothing to do but despatch to 
the man of her choice, by the trusty hand of some old Amazon, aglass of 
rum, If the chosen of her heart imbibes the fluid, the drinking stands in 
lieu of the ceremony, and the pair are wedded. 

After the review the king’s ballet corps, composed of about thirty women, 
clad only in one cotton robe of various colours, made their appearance. At first 
their motions were slow and solemn, but as they warmed to the task they moved 
quicker and quicker and quicker. They shouted and sang. Reckless of the 
exhibition of natural charms, they drew their scanty robes into every conceiva- 
ble twist. They came together ina tangled mass, with heels where heads 
should be, and then, at a signal from their leader, cast their robes at the feet of 
the king. I shut my eyes, and only looked again to see a dozen or two of men, 
with heads half shaved, going through the same style of performances, varied 
with the shaking of hands and the firing of muskets. 

During the progress of these dances there wandered from spot to spot a fel- 
low curiously clad and painted, who spoke in a loud voice to whomsoever he 
pleased, even to the great King Gezo himself. Wherever he showered his speeches 
the crowd, as in duty bound, laughed. This was the king’s jester and execu- 
tioner—one individual thus holding two offices of great profit. Another anoma- 
lous painted and tattooed individual, who held a post of honour near the king, 
was the royal fetish-man or prophet. No expedition or undertaking, as Ah-dah- 
ree-see informed me, could be successful without the endorsement of this gen- 
tleman. 

After the dances came music from the band—strains of harmony which I fear 
would not have suited those used to the compositions of Bellinior Verdi. Then 
followed the banquet, at which on this day we were shut out from taking a bite 
with the king, as His Majesty retired behind the screen to lunch with his harem. 
The king cannot eat in public. When the eating was over the performances of 
the day concluded with speech-making by the officers of the Amazons, the gist 
of which consisted of praises of the king and hopes that the time would soon 
come for war, each gentle maiden relating, with the most emphatic gesture, how 
she would give it to the enemy if the king would be bat kind enough to indulge 
her with a chance. 

That night we again had the company of our host, and arrangements were 
made for a ride about the environs of Abomey and a visit to another place of the 
king—that of Agrin-go-meh. It was my desire to see the manufactures of Daho- 
mey, the royal weaving-places, the potteries and dye-houses: but these spots are 
sacred : no one enters the portals but the wives of the king: the slaves who work 
in them are never suffered to come out, and the secrets as well as the profits are 
royal property. 

Next morning came the inevitable pole-slings, and we were borne without the 
walls of ‘‘ the city of cities.” The day was fine and the country beautiful. Cul- 
tivated fields, groves of fruit trees, and the great African staple, the cocoa-nut 
palm, met the eye ontevery side. In the distance loomed up the Dab-a-Dah hills 
glorious through the sultry atmosphere. The people of the country were ne 
restrained, as were those of the city, and our company soon had an attended r 
of some hundreds of both sexes and all sizes. We had, however, a good op 
tunity to look into the agricultural affairs of Dahomey. Everything in the 
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of farming implements was rude, and constructed upon a native model, and yet 
not very different from European articles for the same purposes. The barns and 
storehouses showed ingenuity and thrift. There were some cattle, though small. 
The general appearance was that of a spontaneous growth without labour, and to 
agreat extent this was undoubtedly the case, the fertile soil yielding largely 
with little exertion. 

That day I had once more the privilege of assisting at a real “African dinner. 
At one of the krooms at which we stepped, belonging to Ah-dah-ree-see, the 
inmates Were just preparing the meal when we arrived. It consisted of wild 
hog baked with peppers, plantains strewed in an earthen pot, tomatoes and okra 
—all seasoned with peppers. 

The next day we were astounded by a letter from Mr. Evans, sent by a run- 
ner from Lagos. It communicated the intelligence that a caravan had arrived at 
Porto Novo bearing a larger stock of ivory, grain gold and oil than I should get 
a chance at again in an age. And more than this ; there were two of Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers off Lagos, who were behaving curiously and watching the Maria 
in an officious way. My mind was made up on the instant. I sent for the major 
and announced my intention of leaying directly for Whydah by the straight 
route, and begged his meditation for procuring the means of rapid travelling. 
This he soon arranged, and the following morning at daylight I was prepared 
to start from Abomey. ‘The doctor and the captain returned with me, but the 
major remained. Our parting audience with the king had taken place on the 
previous evening. After which, in acknowledgment of the reception of my pre- 
sents, he sent to my lodgirg some very beautiful mats and pottery. The re- 
striction was removed from the citizens of Abomey, and the streets were crowded 
with thousands grinning a farewell. There was an affecting scene between the 
Duke and the two handmaidens I had presented him with. Both these coloured 
ladies had resolved to accompany their new master, and the Duke had made all 
arrangements for their transportation, when my veto came on the trio like a 
thunderclap. I was hard-hearted enough to declare that if he carried his harem 
with him the Duke was no longer my servant. It was a terrible struggle for 
him—whether to be off with the old love and on with the new or vice versi— 
but at last the old love triumphed, and with a chapfallen countenance my squire 
waved an adieu to the sable beauties. 

Instead of resting at night and travelling all day, I adopted the plan of rest- 
ing during the hottest hours and taking a few snatches of progress out of the 
evening and very early in the morning. The country through which we were 
passing was the very garden of Dahomey. After leaving Kanual, which is the 
summer residence of the king, and only a few miles from Abomey, we travelled 
through a land teeming with the most beautiful vegetation. Having passed through 
the towns of Ilomea and Doonoo, we entered the land of the Ardrahs, now part 
of the kingdom of Dahomey by conquest. On the whole route every attention 
was shown to the “sticks” who preceded us. Whatever we wanted was forth- 
coming, and no demand made for payment, though a present was eagerly accepted. 
The roads were good, and we Were stopped every few miles by gates, through 
which we could not pass without paying toll, the king’s taxes, which even the 
presence of the “ sticks” did not exempt us from. The people whom we met 
and the general domestic arrangements varied but little from those of the neigh- 

surhood of Abomey. Two thingse only struck as novel. The cocks ail wore 
‘sind of network over their heads and close upon their necks. This, we were 
rmed, was a muzzle put on to prevent the bird from crowing, as every cock 
crowed was claimed by the king. The other odd experience on our journey 
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was that of “the king’s court.” At a small village between Doonoo and Allah- 
dah a ditiiculty occurred between two women. The quarrel was embraced 
by the men, and bade fair to become a rumpus of the first magnitude. At the 
height of the jangle, an old man, whom we afterward knew as a_ responsible 
citizen with an unimpeachable business reputation, though holding no office, rushed 
in, bent his head to the ground, muttered some words, rapped three or four times 
with his stick, and immediately the whole crowd sat down and were silent. The 
cause of the trouble was then examined into with all decorum, both sides told 
their story, the evidence was weighed, and the judgment given, from which there 
was no appeal. This was “the king’s court,” which can be convoked by any 
leading man whose age or standing warrants his assumption of authority. 

We were now passing through a magnificent country. Not a stone was to be 
seen. Grand trees towered to the skies—the sycamore, the palm, the cotton 
tree, the plantain, and the baobab. The only drawback to a full enjoyment of 
this tropical beauty was the insect tribe. Numberless were our battles with 
bugs of every sort—centipedes, millipedes, roaches of enormous size, scorpions, 
tarantulas and ants of every colour and shape. 

At the end of the second day we reached Azohwee, only twenty miles from 
Whydah. The third day’s travel took us into Whydah. where we engaged a 
felucca to sail the same evening for Porto Novo. Whydah is the only real slave- 
port on the coast, the only spot where the traders in human flesh dare bring 
their goods without expecting the interference of the cruisers of such nations as 
are bent upon the suppression of the trade. 

After a pleasant run of a few hours we foun] ourselves at Porto Novo, where 
the intelligence sent by Mr. Evans proved correct. I despatched the felucca 
with a letter, ordering our first officer to bring the brig the brig up, and two 
days later, when the Maria hove in sight, I had completed a cargo at such 


favourable rates as to make it certain that the owners had lost nothing by my 
Trip to Dahomey. 


DONA DALRAE 


Cuarter I. 


COOL green valley with a little mountain stream sparkling in the sun- 
shine, and running its course from the distant moor to join the river 

Rae, dashing over boulder stones or flowing smoothly in the bed which it had 
hollowed, and making the soft rippling murmur which sounds like music on 
the ear. On one side the hills looked bleak and lonely, on the other grew 
birches, oaks, and hazel trees, sloping from an ivy-covered house to the meadows 
near the brook ; and almost every day two little children came down swiftly 
through the dark plantation to spend long happy hours by their beloved stream. 
But “distance lends enchantment to the view,” even to the eyes of childhood ; 
and the blackberries looked much riper, the flowers were prettier, and there 
were nicer little bays to sail one’s boats on the opposite bank, if only one 
could cross those stepping-stones which stood far enough apart to render them 
a work of difficulty to the tiny childish feet, and the bridge was quite too far 
away for these impatient spirits. The elder—a yellow-haired laddie of eight 
years old, clad in the oldest and shabbiest of kilts, that he might enjoy himself 
the better—was already established on the desired point, a jutting edge of lime- 
stone from whence he was launching a large fleet of walnut shells which had: 
taken some weeks to collect and prepare, he cutting out the masts and his sister 
arranging the fluttering sails. ‘There she stood, Dona Dalrae, just half way 
across, on a huge granite boulder, her bare little feet clinging to the rock and 
hands clasped tight together, fearful and uncertain how to manage that next 
stepping-stone, yet not prepared to give it up; longing for her brother’s aid, yet 
far too proud to ask it, and casting wistful glances which he did not seem to 
see. 
** You're afraid,” at length said the boy, stooping forward to arrest the pro- 
gress of an adventurous boat and bring it back to harbour, but never so much 
as looking at the child. 

T’se not,” she said, indignantly. 

“Tf you weren’t afraid, you'd come.” 

This was conclusive. The freckled sunburnt face assumed an earnest look, 
the lips were pressed together, and, shaking back her tawny locks which nearly 
blinded her, the little girl gathered up her frock around her in preparation for 
the fatal spring, and shouted eagerly “ I’se coming.” 

“Come,” he said, with perfect unconcern; and she stepped forward, un- 
conscious that an elder boy had taken up his stand upon the bank above them, 
and was watching their proceedings with an envious interest which proved he 
was not willingly alone ; and Dona’s slender figure presented such a picture of 
her fright and resolution, that he could not help his eager fascinated gaze. Well 
for Dona that it was so. Inthe moment of victory, when one foot had reached 
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the further stone and the other was just following, she looked up to win a sym- 
pathising glance from Archie, and in so doing lost the balance she had carefully 
maintained, quivered, stumbled, and then, with a little ery, slipped down into 
the water. There was no real danger, for the rivulet was shallow, and clinging 
with both hands to the friendly boulder, she kept her head well up, but as she 
lay amid the gravel with the chilling waters dashing over her, it was no wonder 
she felt stunned and frightened, and that the moments seemed like hours, till a 
firm young arm was round her and she was borne in safety to the side from 
whence she came. 

‘You are not hurt, I hope ?”’ said her preserver, anxiously, still retaining hold 
of her as he felt her shake and tremble ; and his voice was so kind and gentle 
that she answered re-assured, ‘‘ Oh, no, only my arm ;” and showing him a few 
small scratches which excited no compassion, she added, ruefully, ‘‘ but I am so 
very wet.” 

He laughed, and at that moment Archie came bounding over the stepping- 
stones, exclaiming, with a brother’s privilege, “‘ Oh, Do, you little stupid. How 
did you manage that ?” 

“Why didn’t you help her ?” said the boy. 

Archie looked abashed. 

“* Girls are so silly,” he answered ; but he kissed his little sister, told her to 
shake herself like the Newfoundland, and a serious consultation followed. 

“It’s no good my putting on my shoes and stockings,” positively asserted 
Dona, “ because the drops would drip from my frock on to them and make them 
just as wet as the rest.” 

‘‘We must go home,” said Archie, who had lots of common sense; ‘ you 
must come with us, too,” he added, turning to the stranger, “‘ for you are nearly 
as wet as Dona.” . 

‘* What’s her name ?” said the boy. 

** Davidona, but they call me Dona,” she answered, confidentially ; “it was 
2‘cr grandpapa, you know.” 

** And mine’s Archie Dalrae,” said her brother. ‘‘ What is yours ?” 

“‘Humphrey Trevlyn,” he answered, proudly—‘ Colonel Trevlyn’s son ;” 
for it was the autumn of ’56, and his father’s name was a distinguished one in 
the annals of the war. ‘ We have taken Birkliedale. Do you know I think 
your mother has called on mine. Where do you live?” 

“ Up there,” said Archie, with a significant nod. ‘ We had better go, or 
Dona will catch cold ; but first I must fetch our boats. I hope they are not 
lost,” and he darted back with an ease his sister envied. 

“And I will get my fishing tackle,” said Humphrey, scrambling up the bank. 
Ife was a very handsome little fellow of twelve years old, with a tall upright 
figure, and charming Saxon face; his complexion very fair, eyes blue and frank, 
and his flaxen hair curling beneath his little round cap. His legs were encased 
in leathern gaiters; and as he stood with his fishing basket at his side putting 
up his rod, Dona forgot her dampness and her fears in the excitement of study- 
ing this miniature sportsman, who seemed to her nearly grown up. 

“* Can you shoot, too ?” she asked, a little shyly, with awe and admiration in 
her tone. 

‘Yes, rabbits,” he answered, “‘ when papa is with me. Why, what a funny 
little thing you are! You would do for a gipsy,” he added, looking full at her. 
And certainly the appearance she presented was odd in the extreme, with her 
“‘ waggoner’s frock,” which she wore over her usual dress, dripping and dirty, 
her bare and pretty little feet, and her long wavy hair, of a warm brilliant tinge, 
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which her father ealled red and her mother auburn, hanging about her face and 
neck. She was not apretty child, but it was an eager thoughtful little face and 
her deep grey expressive eyes atoned for much. 

“« Here are the boats,” said Archie, stufling his treasures into his pockets. 
* One is missing, Donie, but I have all the rest. Would you like to look at 
them 7” this to Humphrey. “I am going to be a sailor when I grow up. 
What are you to be?” 

** A soldier, of course,”’ said Humphrey. “TI think it is the only thing worth 
being. Never mind, Archie, when there is a war you shall take me out in 
your troopship, and perhaps you will have some fighting too.” 

‘“* And what is I to be?” said Dona, far too eager to be grammatical. In 
spite of consequences, she had decided on putting on her shoes, and the others 
were impatiently waiting. 

“Oh, you must stay at home,” said Humphrey, good-humouredly ; ‘ and 
when you hear the wind whistling and howling and there are bloody battles, 
you must think of us, you know. Mamma has a song about that: ‘ Men must 
work and women must weep.’ ” 

Either Dona did not like the prospect or she thought she could not practice 
her vocation too early, for she began to cry, and Humphrey, who was a very 
chivalrous boy, set about consoling her. ‘* Don't ery, Dona, we're not gone yet, 
and think how jolly it will be for us to have you to come back to. I had a 
rose sister once, but she died when she was just like yov, so you must take her 
place. 

‘But Pse Archie’s” said the child, loyally. They had started now, and 
were walking through the meadow. 

“Yes, but ean’t you have two brothers ?” he answered, laughing. 

Dona looked thoughtful. 

“Yes, and it was you who pulled me out,” she said. 

‘Snub for you, Archie. What a jolly old plantation.” 

The path they were pursuing was indeed a jolly one, leading through the 
wood where the nuts were ripening and the rabbits scudded along with their 
little white tails gleaming in the brachen. Archie pointed out the hill which 
was riddled with their holes, and frankly invited his companion to come some 
day and shoot them; while Dona, who was not to be outdone in politeness, 
suggested he should join them in their nutting expeditions. ‘ He could reach 
those we couldn't,” she practically explained to her brother. Then up past the 
pond and through a flower garden, they reached the lawn in front of the library 
windows where stood an old grey sun-dial, and a tall, sweet-looking lady was 
walking, not observing their approach. She held a few geraniums in one hand 
and a sunshade in the other, for the summer warmth yet lingered on this 
brilliant autumn day. 

“My dear children,” she exclaimed, in the utmost surprise, as her little girl 
sprang forward. ‘Oh, Dona, you naughty child, what have you been doing a 

‘“*] tumbled in the stream and he pulled me out,” said Dona, with a glance 
at Humphrey ; and Mrs. Dalrae held out her hand with a cordial smile. “I 
must thank you for the rescue then, though no doubt the children have already 
done so. Have you, Dona?” 

“ T don't know,” she answered, colouring. ‘I didn’t know how, mamma.” 

“Tt was nothing,” observed Humphrey, brightly, erusking up his cap in his 
hand. “She could have scrambled up herself only she was frightened, and so I 
helped her. I had been fishing.” 

* His name is Humphrey Trevlyn,” said Archibald. 


* 
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“And you, Archie. What were you about to let her tumble?” said his 
mother, her attention thus injudiciously attracted. Now come into the house, 
and you Humphrey, you will stay with us till evening, when I will send you 
home. You are Colonel Trevlyn’s little boy ?” 

“* Yes,” he answered ; “but, thank you, I think I ought to go; they will 
be expecting me at home.” 

“ But vou must be so wet.” 

“No, my leggings saved me, and they will dry in walking,” he answered, 
smiling. “ I think I had better go.” 

‘Shall I send some one with you ?—won’t you come in for a little 7” 

**No, thank you,” he repeated ; and to other hospitable entreaties he re- 
turned polite refusals, saying it already would be late enough before he could 
get home. 

“ Then I will not attempt to detain you,” she answered, laying her hand 
affectionately on his shoulder. ‘‘ Good bye, dear boy, and remember-me kindly 
to your father and mother. Dona, you ought not to have been standing about 
in your wet things; kiss your new friend and run up quickly to nurse.” 

Dona seemed willing enough, and put up her face for the caress, but 
Humphrey hung back. “TI hate being kissed,’’ he said, in explanation; but he 
shook hands warmly with them all, promising to come again to see them, and 
then, with a graceful wave of his cap to Mrs. Dalrae, was running swiftly down 
the path accompanied by Archie, who tendered the ready allegiance of a younger 
boy. 

cf What a dear little fellow!” she thought, following her daughter to the 
nursery, where Dona was giving her nurse a full account of the adventure with 
endless repetitions of all that Humphrey said and did, and indignantly refuting 
the supposition that she could possibly take cold. She was a hardy child and 
very wilful ; so instead of being put to bed as was suggested, the matter ended 
in her sitting on her mother’s knee before the fire, where, wearied with excite- 
ment, at length she fell asleep, and Mrs. Dalrae clasped her arms more closely 
round her and looked at the little face, wondering if her future would be as 
sunny as the present, or whether her bright high spirit and loving earnest 
nature had been given to bear her bravely through the battle of life. 

Meanwhile, Humphrey Trevlyn was walking home, whistling and singing as 
he went, and very glad of the little accident which had brought him into con- 
tact with the young Dalraes. Colonel Trevlyn had taken Birkliedale with a 
view to shooting and quiet, after the excitement of the war, and in the society 
of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached and from whom he had long 
been separated, he had all that he needed ; but his little son, who was spending 
the interval between midsummer and Christmas entirely with his parents, found 
the change from school and England to comparative solitude in the wilds of 
Scotland by no means as pleasant as did his father, and he was determined to 
continue the intimacy thus prosperously begun. There was only two miles 
distance between the houses, and a calling acquaintance subsisting between the 
parents, no objection was likely to be raised on either side. He could fish with 
Archie and teach him all sorts of things; and as for Dona, as he told Mrs. 
Trevlyn, ‘she was a plucky little thing, and never cried except he talked of 
going away.” 

“ That is always the trial for us, Humphrey,” she answered, gently. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TuE library at Dalrae was a long pleasant-looking room, two of its windows 
commanding a view of the carriage drive with the grass-plot in front, where some 
tiny araucarias were growing, and the entrance to the avenue beyond ; while 
the third, which was slightly opened to admit the soft south breeze, looked out 
across the pondand valley and upon the lawn where the dear old sun-dial stood. 
Drawn up close to it, in order to enjoy the sunny landscape, was an invalid’s 
couch, upon which Mrs. Dalrae was lying, her sweet face worn with suffering, but 
with an expression of repose and brightness which proved that she was one of 
those who “suffer and are strong.” Some months of delicate health had culmi- 
nated in an attack of nervous fever, which had left her extremely prostrate, and 
Dona’s heart had trembled many atime during the last few weeks, lest she whom 
she loved with such devotion should be taken from her. As usual, she is seated 
by the sofa sewing, a tall slender girl of twenty with chestnut hair and quick 
keen-sighted eyes, and a look of intelligence and resolution about the mouth 
which {tells of a firm decided character, though rash and impetuous at times: a 
girl whose impulses may lead her into difficulties, but whose courage will bear 
her through them nobly, inspite of present pain; a girl who more than many 
needs the sweet tender bond of mother and daughter to restrain and guide. She 
had few companions of her own age and sex, but since her childhood Humphrey 
Trevlyn had been her friend, and even in his schooldays treated her with defer- 
ence and respect, filling up, by his demands upon her time, the painful void when 
Archie wasat sea. For both these boys had entered the professions which they longed 
for, and Dona often thought of her vocation which they had pcinted out that day 
when they were children. ‘‘ When you hear the wind whistling and howling and 
there are bloody battles, you must think of us,” [Lumphrey had said to her, and 
lying awake at night, anxiously listening to the sound of the raging tempest, she 
could yet be thankful that the second part of his prophecy was not fulfilled, and 
that he at least’ was safely quartered in the neighbouring town of A , coming 
over whenever he had leave to Birkliedale, and thence by an easy transition to 
Dalrae. Even now he was at home, and they had met the previous evening at a 
dance. 

Was it of this that Dona was thinking, as she let her work drop gently on her 
knee, and gazed out into the distance with a tremulous sweetness on her mouth, 
an unwonted tenderness about her whole expression? It was a strange look too 
for such a girl ; not radiant happiness, and further still from sadness, but rather the 
look of one who in the midst of a great joy still feats that after all it is not 
meant for him. There was a long silence, and then, recalled to consciousness by 
her mother’s watchful gaze, Dona resumed her sewing, and shading her face, 
said softly, ‘‘ Mamma, do you think that Humphrey Trevlyn loves me ?” 

Mrs. Dalrae looked up amazed, bewildered, at such a speech from her reserved 
and quiet daughter, and Dona, seeing what her mother thought, answered with a 
vivid blush, “ Mamma,” he says he does ; he told me so last night.” 

“My darling, come to me ;” and Dona knelt beside her and laid her trembling 
head upon her shoulder. “ And you, do you love him, my child?” 

Better than life,’’ she whispered. 

So then the mother knew that she was no longer first in her daughter's heart. 
<* Tell me about it,’’ she said. 
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“Tt was last night at Mrs. Duncan’s: we had been dancing,” began Dona, 
lifting her head and speaking rapidly, “ and he began to speak about his mother 
and how lonely he was without her—at least how lonely he should be but for 
her. And then he asked if I would be his wife.” 

** And you told him yes ?” 

** T have loved him all my life,” said Dona, softly. 

This was Dona’s story : she had loved him all i life. “Is it not wonder- 
ful he should have chosen me ?” she said, a‘little later. ““ Mamma, it is this that 
makes me fear. I sometimes think he must have spoken from impulse, because 
he was lonely perhaps, because he wanted to be loved and cared for, not because 
he loves, Oh! if it should be so.’’ 

«When is he coming, dear?” Mrs. Dalrae, who was very fond of Itumphrey, 
attributing her daughter’s fears tu her humility, and not to any doubt of him, 
did not attach to them importance. ‘I want to tell him how gladly I entrust 
you to his keeping.” 

“* But not just yet,” she answered. “Ife comes this afternoon, so I must 
find papa and tell him what to say. I could not think of it last night, I was too 
happy, but now I see what I had better do. Humphrey must not be bound to 
me just yet, not for a year; and then if we are of the same mind still we can be 
married. It will not do us any harm to wait.” 


“‘ T think it rather hard on Humphrey. It looks as though you did not trust 
him.” 

Dona was silent. It was difficult to explain, though so easy to understand, 
and her decided nature more often saw what shonld be done than the reasons for 
so doing. It was not want of confidence, it was just her anxious love which 
longed to do the best for Humphrey, and she doubted that her quiet homely 
life had been no preparation for the sphere in which he moved. “1 have set my 
mind on this,” she answered, after a little pause. ‘“ Besides, I could not leave 
you now.’ 

“Your father is in the avenue: they are cutting down some trees,” said Mrs. 
Dalrae. ‘‘ Dona, my dear, I do not understand you. If you care sufliciently 
for Humphrey to choose him for your husband, why should you put him to the 
pain of waiting ? It is not that I want to lose you, sweet one,” she added sadly, 
stroking back the auburn hair. ‘I do not know what I shall do without you, 
but if you are happy that will be my joy. I wonder Humphrey waits till after- 
noon.” 

Dona smiled. ‘‘ He wanted tocomethis morning, but then we thought it 
better not. There is papa to tell!” 

** You do not seem afraid of his decision ? ” 

* Oh no! No one could object to ilumphrey. I must go to him at once. 
Dear, dear mother,” stooping down and kissing her,“ I hope I have not tired 
you too much?” 

** No, my darling, God bless you,” and in another moment the light girlish 
figure passed the window with her rapid buoyant tread. 

She came upon her father soon, a tall broad-shouldered man, with a shrewd 
sensible face, reddish beard, and a look of humour in his eyes, and as Dona 
stood beside him one traced the strong resemblance between them in almost every 
feature. He was superintending the destruction of a great Scotch fir which was 
injuring its nearest neighbour, and the justice and wisdom of the act were so 
manifest, that he could not forbear a smile at her exclamation “ Papa, that 
dear old tree! must we lose it?” 

“Tam afraid so. It is the way of the world. However beautiful a thing is 
in itself, when once it gets into the light of others, it has to go,” 
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“Yes,” said Dona, thoughtfully ; and yet one may be sorry for the sacrifice. 

‘Tt is a fine tree ; I would have kept it if I could,” said Mr. Dalrae.”, 

“The growth of years wasted in a moment,” she continued, pursuing her own 
train of thought. 

“ Not at all,” he answered. “It will make very good firewood.’’ 

~ Dona moralized no more, and asked if he were waiting till it fell. 
“No; Iam gving down to Maggie’s cottage directly. Will you come with 
me?” 

“Yes,” she answered. He gave a few directions to the men, and father and 
daughter walked away together. 

For a little time, in silence: then Dona said, in her clear tones: ‘‘ Papa, 
Humphrey Trevlyn is coming to see you this afternoon.” 

‘“« To see me, or you ?” he asked her, smiling. 

“You, papa, on business,” she answered ; and a glance at her blushing, ten- 
der face, told him what the business was. 

He stopped and held out his hand. “ Well, Dona, what answer am I to 
give him, dear? Do you wish him sent away ?” 

Oh, no!” 

“‘Do you want to leave us, then ?” 

Dona raised her eager, love-lit eyes. ‘‘ Not yet, papa; not yet. I could not 
leave mamma just now, not till she is stronger; but you will be kind to him, 
you know, you will give him your consent ; you will tell him——.” She broke 
off and added, shyly, ‘* You will send him out to me.” 

He laughed at her naiveté. ‘I see; that is to be the point of my answer. 
And what will the General allow you to live upon ?” 

Dona did not care about this practical aspect of affairs just yet. “1 don’t 
know whether he knows about it, she said, a little hurt. Besides, she still 
had something on her mind. ‘‘ Papa, I said you were to be very kind to 
Humphrey because there is something I want you to break to him. I want 
our engagement to be kept secret fer a year, or rather for it not to be an en- 
gagement. I want him to see if he really means it.” 

“Do you think he is trifling with you, then?” he asked, amused. Dona’s 
tone was so earnest, and the idea so preposterous, that he could not reconcile 
‘ them with her evident happiness. 

* Oh, no!” with a beaming look. “ It is not that I think he would be faith- 
less, Ouly I think perhaps he has spoken in a hurry and might wish to change 
his mind, and altogether I would rather wait. I dare say it is silly, but I 
would rather, and you will tell him so, please ; won’t you, dear? You can say 
we are so young.” 

* And ioolish, I can add of you. Do you really suppose he will consent to 
this arrangement ?” 

“He must,”’ said Dona, firmly. 

** What a submissive wife you will make him, my dear. But if he will not 
yield, you must you know; and I think he will agree with me that this isa 
very ridiculous notion. Have your own way as far as I am concerned,” he 
added mildly; “ but if Humphrey be the man I take him for, he will resent 
such want of confidence.” 

She stood outside the cottage in reflection while her father went in and spoke 
to Maggie, the old servant, who now lived there. When he came out again 
she answered humbly, ‘Papa, I may be wrong. I will wait and see what 
Humphrey says.” 

“ Very well, Davie,” calling her by his own pet name for her. “TI think I 
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can guess how it will end,” and Dona herself was not particularly sanguine. 
She — wou the tivo slight skirmishes, but what would be the result of the 
battle ? 

“Tell Humphrey I am going up the fields behind the house. I shall not be 
far away,” she said, when luncheon was over; for her impatience could not else- 
where be restrained, and she longed to be alone to realise her joy. To her 
natural reserve there had been something painful in thus speaking of her hap- 
piness ; but here in the open fields, with no other witness than the heavens above 
her, her heart seemed lifted up in unutterable thankfulness for this unhoped-for 
joy—tor this most precious gift of Humphrey’s love, which all these years had 
seemed so near and yet so faraway. For this had been her life. To join 
with Archie in looking up to him in childish admiration ; to share their boyish 
sports when they permitted ; to see him leave her and yet return from school to 
claim her sympathy in all the daring exploits which had led him into trouble ; 
to watch him grow into a man, rejoice in the commission which must bear him 
from her ; help to endure his silent grief for his mother’s death ; enter into all 
his troubles with more than a sister’s love; and still to teel that in a moment 
he might by his own act sever the bonds between them, and she would have no 
right to murmur. Now he was her own. She whose favourite book contained 
the lines— 

«We may not make this world a Paradise 

By walking it together hand in hand,” 
saw suddenly a bright vista of happiness opened out to her, the “light that 
never was on sea or shore,” come streaming down from Heaven. 

He was with her almost before they could expect him—a tall, handsome young 
fellow of six-and-twenty, with fair moustache, and frank, open face, very little 
changed from the boyish one of fourteen years ago. Yet, even at first he 
never gave the impression of being younger than he was, and his manners had all 
the ease of one accustomed to the world, though without losing the chivalrous 
courtesy of his boyhood. Dona might well feel proud of him as she watched his 
active figure springing across the heather, and as she went to meet him he took 
both her hands in his. 

‘“‘ How very unking of you to run away from me,” he said. 

Her response was quite inaudible, only somehow Humphrey’s arm was round 
her, and the next two hours upon the hill-side were among the happiest of her 
life. He laughed at first at the idea of waiting, but Dona would not yield, and 
in the end a cempromise was effected. They were to consider themselves en- 
gaged, but for a year it was to be a secret. “So that we may break it off with- 
out any unnecessary publicity,” said Humphrey. ‘Thank you, Dona, for the 
chance,’ 


Dona was usually considered rather a sensible girl, but on this occasion she 
felt an utter fool. 

“Of course my father knows,” said Humphrey, later. ‘‘ I must not tell you 
how really glad he is. He said something uncomplimentary about married offi- 
cers, and wonders how you can care for such a good-for-nothing fellow as I am 
(he told me so, I assure you), but otherwise he is delighted. He sent you all 
sorts of messages, and would have come up with me to-day had I not mildly 
hinted we would rather be alone. You will see him early to-morrow. He and 
your father can talk over settlements,” 

“Tt is a subject 1 know nothing of,” said Dona. ‘‘ Humphrey, Archie must 
hear all about us when he comes back, and if you will let me, there is one other 
person I should like to tell. Uncle Frank—Mr. Langford, you know.” 

“Tt is not I who wish for secresy,” retorted Humphrey. 
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They were standing together on the hill side, looking down upon the house in 
its little nest of trees, and the long grey range of stable buildings just behind, 
surmounted by the tall elock-tower. ‘The sun was shining and glittered on the 
windows : both there and down the avenue there was a lovely light in the pale 
green foliage of early spring; but Dona looked beyond, across the valley where 
the little stream was murmuring. 

‘Oh, Humphrey,” she said, with a sudden rush of memories, “let us go down 
tothe brook, Do you remember the first time I ever saw you.” 

“ We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, and very wet we found it,’ he answered, 
readily complying with her request, and beginning to whistle with peculiar 
sweetness the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne,” as they walked along. 


CuarTeR ITI. 


Humpnrey was quite right in his belief that his father was delighted with his 
engagement. (reneral Trevlyn was a stern, peculiar old man, not much of a 
favourite, but ever since their first acquaintance, Dona had managed to be fond 
of him, and he was pleased his son had chosen her. He came to see her the 
next day, told her that when he commanded a regiment, if his officers were 
married, he not only wanted to wish them joy, but to wish them Gcd-speed, ex- 
pressed in a somewhat ominous tone his hopes that she might be happy with 
Humphrey, and ended by embracing her and telling her how heartily glad he 
was to welcome her as a daughter. There would be no pecuniary difficulties 
from him. 

Those were haleyon days. Humphrey was a most attentive lover, and every 
moment he could spare from military duty which Dona for the first time dis- 
covered was not entirely a fiction, was spent with her. It was such a bright, 
quiet time, unalloyed by any shade of doubt or sorrow, and every day seemed 
but to show how beautifully their two characters harmonised. Their engage- 
ment was pretty generally believed in, but people understood that it must not 
be spoken of, and they were little troubled with congratulations. Dora was 
very gentle in these days, very happy, very thankful; Humphrey tender, con- 
siderate, thoughtful, feeling, as he saw how loved and valued she was in her own 
home, that in his future life it would need all his love to repay her for the sacri- 
fice of leaving it. There was only one in the whole world who was not satis- 
fied with him, and that was Dona’s uncle, Mr. Langford, her mother’s brother, 
who came to stay with the Dalraes directly afterwards. Ile was a clever man 
with a good deal of character, much interested in politics, in which on the Tory 
side he took a leading part, and was member for the town of Stallingford, near 
to which he owned a great extent of land. His life had been rather a solitary 
one: he had never married, cared little for women’s society, and not being 
much attached to his brother-in-law, paid only short though frequent visits to 
Dalrae, and could never be persuaded to take a house near for the autumn. 
Indeed his sister had a strong conviction that but for Dona they would scarcely 
ever see him, but to her he was perfectly devoted, and probably it was this 
extreme affection which led him to believe that she was not properly appreciated 
by her lover. Ife knew Humphrey pretty weil, having often met him at Dalrae, 
and Dona was eager for his congratulations. 

*T don’t believe he is half good enough for you,” she aid rather grufily, as 
they paced the avenue together the morning after his arrival, 


” 
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Dona did not perceive the shade of real anxiety in his manner, and answered 
brightly, ‘‘ Ah, uncle, you don’t mean that. Do you know,” she added sadly, 
‘* it frightens me sometimes to think of the difference between us—he so hand- 
some, so bright, so popular, and I——. Uncle, I never cared before that I was 
plain, but now I would give anything to be pretty.” 

People used to say Frank Langford would be handsome but for his cold severe 
expression. They should have seen the look he turned on Dona as he answered 
kindly, “‘ We don’t all love for beauty, Dona. I did, but I was a fool for my 
pains. No, don’t look at me with those inquisitive eyes: I shall not answer 
them. You are far too happy to hear my story now.” 

“Do you think one is ever too happy to shut out the memory of sorrow ? ” 

“T hope so, child. You and Humphrey are not the less happy because there 
—— crushed hopes and disappointed affections hefore now. Why should 
you be ?’ 

“ Only, perhaps, the thought of our joy might make us better able to sympa- 
thise with others who are debarred from it,” said Dona, hesitating. She wanted 
to hear her uncle’s story; she could feel so passionately sorry for him 
now. 

But he only smiled. “I know what. you are aiming at, but I cannot tell 
you that old tale ; let by-gones be by-gones ; and idle curiosity is not a suflicieat 
excuse for raking up old sorrows. We do not believe it at first, but it is possible 
to outlive them.” 

‘Some, but surely not all,” said Dona. 

“So we think.” le answered. “ Possible to get over any one but that from 
which we suffer.” 

**Unele, when I am in any trouble, I shall go to you.” 

“Do,” he answered, ‘and see how Humphrey likes it.” 

She laughed. ‘ Of course, I meant if he were out of reach. Tell me what 
time it is. I hope he will be here soon.” 

_“T shall get no good out of you all this visit,” groaned her uncle, taking out 
his watch. 

“ Very well, then,” she retorted, “ you can adopt Effie Mackenzie, when she 
comes.” 

“* How do you like the prospect ?” 

“ Immensely : I have always longed so for a sister. Humphrey knows her. 
I must teil him she is coming.” | 

Effie Mackenzie was the daughter of Mr. Dalrae’s only sister, the beautiful 
Jessie Dalrae, whoas a young girl conceived a passionate attachment for a pen- 
niless young ensign, whom she had met at a house where she was staying. It 
was in vain they pleaded for permission to their marriage, at least on her side— 
his parents gave way at last, but her’s were obdurate, and one summer morning, 
when at breakfast time Jessie did not appear, they went upto her room to look 
for her, and found that she was gone. Her lover was waiting for her in the 
garden, and Dona knew the very route by which they went, down through the 
plantation, across the bridge, and a tract of moorland, to where, on the high-road, 
a brother officer of Mackenzie’s was in attendance with a trap to drive them to. 
the station. 

Great was the consternation at Dalrae—hot the pursuit—but the ensign’s 
plans were well arranged, and it was Jessie Mackenzie—not Jessie Dalrae—who 
bore her father’s anger, with her husband standing by her side. He had come 
too late for remonstrance, but not for reproach. ‘* You shall never see my face 


. 


again,” he said, and bitterly as he repented them, the words came true. Dying, 
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he sent for her, she came at once, but an hour before she reached the home which 
since her marriage she had never seen, the old man died, with her name, ‘‘Jessie, 
wy Jessie,’’ upon his lips. Secretly he had forgiven her long before—she was 
remembered in a later will, and her mother had the comfort of her daughter’s 
presence for her few remaining months of life ; but habits of intimacy once 
broken are not easily re-established, and between her brother and‘ herself some 
slight degree of coldness still subsisted. In the early days of her marriage he 
sent: her money, indeed, but none of the kind words for which poor Jessie craved, 
and although Mrs. Dalrae, then almost a bride herself, wrote to her fult 
of sympathy and affection, it could not bridge the gulf of Archie’s want of 
love. 

Dona could well remember their last visit to Dalrae. IfLer gentle aunt, the 
tall, commanding major, and their only child, a lovely little dark-eyed faisy, 
very spoilt and wilful, who had won her heart by her caressing ways—they were 
then on the eve of starting for India, and since their return they had never been 
near Dalrae. Now they wereagain under orders for foreign service, this time for 
Barbadoes, and the regiment was to embark from Ireland in the early days of 
June. The only doubt was about Effie, a hot climate never suited her, and 
latterly she had been so very delicate that her doctor declared there was positive 
risk in taking her to a place of which they knew so little. Ina year it might be 
safe for her to follow them. Poor Mrs. Mackenzie ! her colonel could no more 
get on without her than her ensign ; and yet what could she do with her daugh- 
ter? Effie was nineteen, and therefore could not be sent to school; and though 
several of the officers of her father’s regiment would willingly have thrown them- 
selves into the breach, married her, and left the army, she herself would have 
considered this as the very forlornest of hopes. 

Something of Jessie’s perplexity appeared in one of her letters to Dalrae, and, 
in answer, arrived a warm invitation for Effie to take up her abode there until 
it was expedient for her to rejoin her parents, and though at first the girl did 
not appreciate the offer, it was too simple a way out of all their difficulties to be 
refused. 

** My darling, I do hope you will not be unhappy,” said her mother anxiously, 
before she wrote the letter of acceptance. 

“ Oh, no !”’ said Effie, laughing, ‘‘ only rather dull.” 

“* They will be very kind to you.” 

** They will bore me horribly,” said Effie. 

“Mr. Trevlyn is quartered at A »’ said Mrs. Mackenzie, trying to 
administer a little consolation. 

“‘ What is he compared to a whole regiment ?’’ said Effie, who had a mortal 
dislike to jam and powder together. 

** Your father will not let me decline,” sighed poor Jessie. 

Effie jumped up, threw her arms round her, and answered, ‘‘ Of course not, 
darling ; there is nothing else to be done. Papa cannot let you stay behind, and 
he mustn’t sell out and desert the dear old regiment, and I suppose you won’t 
take me with you, though I would give the world you should, and (there were 
tears in the lovely eyes) what can’t be cured must be endured, and perhaps it 
will quite be bearable; and, anyway, if the worst comes to the worst, I can elope 
through the window as you did if it isn’t too high from the ground for me. 
Only now that everything is settled, and I have made up my mind to bear it 
like a man, please don’t expect me to say [ like it.” 

Effie went cn stringing her sentences together, merry at first, rather sadly 
towards the end. Her mother kissed her fondly, and, greatly to the surprise 
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_ auvitation to Dalrae was accepted, and Effie and her maid were 
- wave from Ireland on the 4th of June. 

Dona was very much delighted with her coming, but for once Humphrey did 
not share her exultation; and as he listened to her narrative, it was with a pain- 
ful consciousness that there was but one woman in the world whom he would 
rather not meet till his marriage was over, and that one was Effie Mackenzie. 
He had had his flirtations like other young men, but only the memory of one 
had the power to make his heart beat quicker. The thought of one bright 
laughing face caused him to waver in allegiance to the girl he loved. A year 
ago he was at Aldershot, meeting daily with the Colonel’s pretty danghter. 
attending her in rides, dancing with her all evening, when for his sake she would 


. quarrel with her other partners, sending her flowers, obeying her behests, dream+ 


ing of her whenever he was absent from her side. And Effie? Oh, she liked 
young Trevlyn; he was so pleasant and good-looking, and quite as devoted as 
her other cavaliers. So perhaps on the whole she was more merciful to him 
than to the rest, snubbed him less seldom, treated him with more respect, felt it 
a little flat when his regiment left the camp. Some people said that this was 
all the feeling of which Miss Mackenzie was capable. Humphrey did not ask 
her to marry him. She was a queen in her own little circle, he her most loyal 
of subjects. He could not see she gave him any preference over twenty others. 
She said good-bye with a careless smile, and he went back as usual to the true 
faithful love which Dona gave him, first as a sister, then as his promised wife. - 

“What will the regiment do without her ?”’ said Humphrey, when it became 
necessary for him to speak. 

“Ts she so very popular?” said Dona. 

“I should think so, they perfectly adore her: she is very pretty you 
know.” 

she clever ?” 

“ Yes, in her own way. Not learned nor intellectual, but bright and quick 
in her way of doing things. Prepare, Dona,’ he continued recovering himself, 
and witha merry twinkle in his deep blue eyes and smile on his handsome mouth, | 
“prepare yourself for a thorough round of gaiety, picnics, and excursions, and 
moonlight rambles, andj impromptu dances, and croquet parties and archery, 
all through the summer. They are sure to take place where Miss Mackenzie 
is.” 

Dona looked as bewildered as even he intended, and that is saying a great deal. 
** But how are we to manage ?” she answered, thoroughly alarmed. ‘‘ Mamma 
is not strong enough for all this sort of thing, and I shall never know what to do 
about arrangements. We go out so little here.’’ : 

‘Don’t be afraid,” said her lover, “I will help you. Besides, ‘“ he added,” 
Effie will see that everything goes off all right. They will be spontaneous, un- 
premeditated, and all tie pleasanter on that account.” : 

** She must be very fascinating,” said Dona. 

“ She is,” he answered quietly. 

a was a little pause. ‘‘ Ilumphrey, I am glad you knew her befure—’’said 
ona. 

“Why ?” he asked her quickly, waking from reverie. 

“ Or else she might have stolen you from me.” 

“Dona! you are not jealous ?” said Humphrey, rather startled. 

She looked up with her tender smile. “Ohno! I trust you too entirely, 
only, Humphrey,” in a voice of passionate feeling, ‘I think that I should die if 
the day should ever come and you not love me.” 
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Ilis whole face softened as he drew her close to him. “No fear ui can, 
dearest,’ he answered gently. ‘‘ You must trust me tothe end. Archie will 
be here before your cousin comes ?”’ 

* Yes,” she answered. “ We expect him on the 1st.” 

“That is well,” said Ilumphrey. ‘He can devote himself to the fair Effie, 
and then they will leave us alone together, my dear.” 

Humphrey’s words came true sooner than even he anticipated, and much to 
his amusement he heard that a dance was arranged at Dalrae for the 6th of June, 
This time however it was not Effie’s doing, but Archie’s, who came back from sea 
with an irresistible desire to meet all his friends immediately, and demonstrated 
that it was highly expedient to introduce his cousin to everyone at once, and thus’ | 
give her a lively impression of Dalrae: He was a downright good-humoured 
sort of boy, who always kept steadily to his point, and his father readily acceded 
to his request. As to kis mother, was there anything she would not do that 
he or Dona wished ? 

“T wonder how you will like Effie, my boy,” she said, hoping that the girl 
would be able to amuse him and prevent his being dull. ‘‘ She was a lovely 
little child.” 

“ Humphrey says she is very fascinating,” said Dona, who ought to have been 
fined for using his name so often. 

“IT know,” said her father, ‘‘ one of those charming beings whom it is heresy 
to call selfish, though one feels that everything must be exactly as they like.” 

It so happened that Trevlyn could not get away from barracks for two or 
three days before the 6th, and it was not until that evening, when he was to 
dine with the Dalraes, that he had the chance of seeing Sfiss Mackenzie. He 
arrived a little early, hoping for a few words with Dona before the rest came 
down ; and hearing music in the library, went there instead of being ushered to 
the drawing-room. Hi; hand was on the lock when the music ceased, there 
was a peal of silvery laughter, and opening the door, he'caught a glimpse of 
a pretty little seene—the two girls seated together at the piano in their light 
evening dresses—Effie laughing, having thrown herself back into Dona’s arms, 
with her head upon her shoulder, where she was lying, flushed and lovely ; 
while the elder’s face was bending over her with a look of wistful tenderness 
which spoke volumes for the charm of Effie’s ways. Humphrey knew that 
Dona would not grudge his admiration now. It was but for a moment. Before 
he was half way across the empty ball-room the girls had risen, Dona coming 
forward to meet him rather shyly, for her cousin did not know of her engage- 
ment. She had not told her, for she was waiting to speak to ILumphrey first. 
Their hands met in a long firm clasp as he looked into her clear truthful eyes ; 
and if his look said ‘‘ Trust me,” her answer came, “I do ;” and then he turned 
to Effie—turned, alas! with a strange sad mixture of delight and pain. She 
was not altered in the least; how well he remembered her—the slender graceful 
figure with its rapid ease of movement, the delicate complexion, the sweet flexible 
mouth, the dark brown hair, the exquisite hazel eyes, pure and limpid as a child’s, 
full of varying expression and fringed with long black curling lashes. When he 
saw her again he knew how he had hungered for the sight. It was difficult to 
speak with due composure, but happily for him Effie was perfectly at ease— 
frankly and unfeignedly glad to see him, and not afraid to show it ; and she and 
Dona talked so gaily and unceasingly until dinner time, that Humphrey forgot 
the vague sense of trouble that was haunting him, and gave himself entirely to 
enjoyment of the present. : 

“How many dances for me, Dona?” he said to her, very early in the 
evening. . 
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She put her card into his hand ; he marked four, and was calmly continuing 
when she stopped him. ‘No more; What a shame!” he said. ‘‘ Oh, we 
must have this last. It is only five altogether.” 

“Very well,” assented Dona, and with commendable prudence he only 
secured two of Effie’s, and went off as he said to do his duty with some girls 
** not out.” 

The party was by no means a large one, and chaperones were not included. 
Mr. Dalrae and Mr. Langford were the only non-dancing men, for though 
General Trevlyn had been asked, he firmly refused to come. It was Frank 
Langford’s last evening at Dalrae; Dona had entreated him to stay, and he 
was sufticiently curious about Effie to allow himself to be persuaded ; moreover, ~ 
he had heard rumours in town from one of Trevlyn’s brother-ofilcers respecting 
a flirtation with Miss Mackenzie, and though he did not believe in it seriously, 
he wished to see if the gossip were well-founded. He watched them together 
for a minute, and came to the conclusion that it was. 

Their dance was over. Everyone else had vanished from the ball-room ir 
search of refreshments and to promenade along the corridors, but these two 
had wisely decided on remaining where they were, and had taken up their 
station on the sill of an open window where they sat looking out upon the pond. 
Effie was dressed in white with her favourite cherry colour in her hair, and 
was the acknowledged beauty of the evening ; she was leaning back against a 
corner, and he was sitting close beside her, wonderfully happy and animated, 
and forgetting everything but her, 

‘* What a splendid night !” said Humphrey. 

‘Yes. Look at-the moonbeams shining through the trees, and where the 
_ light touches the water. It is very beautiful.” 

‘Do you remember at Aldershot ?” he said, and paused. 

“ Tn such a night,” quoted Effie, merrily. 

“Go on,” said Humphrey, and her eyes dancing with mischief she obeyed. 

such a night, 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well; 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one.” 
“In such a night, (Trevlyn took up the tale) 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her.’’ 

“Do you remember our going to see that play in town?” 

‘Yes, and how badly you behaved, making me laugh at all the pathetic 
parts. Ah, those were happy days,” and she gently sighed. 

** To me, very ; and the thought of them would have been still happier had 

. T known that it was shared by you.” ¢ 

“And why should you suppose me more forgetful than yourself, Mr. Trevlyn ?” 
ae! asked with an air of sweet simplicity, without which no coquette is 
perfect. 

oe I fancied what was death to me was sport to you,” he answered 
gently. 

“Yes, I know, you men say that, that we are always the aggressors, but we 
could turn the tables if we would. We are in earnest as often as you are, only 
we conceal it better.” ; 

“Did I attempt to conceal it?” he answered with sudden passion, ‘‘ but when 
I was in earnest you were in jest ; when I was grave, you laughed ; and when 
we separated you gave me but a careless smile and said, ‘ I wonder if we shall 
ever meet again?’ ” 
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“And we have,” said Effie, with her pretty sparkling laugh. “It is very 
delightful and unexpected, and all that sort of thing, you know; and now I 
want you to be nice and kind and not to tease me, but to tell me all I want to 
know. I want you to tell me about Dona and Archie,'and how you think I 
shall get on here.” 

How a name has sometimes power t» bring back a man to his truer self. 
At the mention of Dona, Humphrey started, and when he spoke again his voice 
was a little bit constrained. If you do not care for Dona, it will be your fault,” 
he answered. ‘“ She is better than anyone I know.’ 

“ Did I ask if she were good?” retorted Effie. ‘I want to know if rhe Ww ill 
be scandalized by my proceedings? You are a good deal here, are you not.” 

“Yes ;” then, after a pause, “ You know I know them very well.” 

* Yes,’’ said Effie.”” Does that mean you will not hear a word against them ? 
because it matters the less, as I never intended to say any,” and she laughed 
her merry laugh again. 

“Jt means—it means silibaiatiil Ilumpbrey, but the words would not 
come. He was bound by his promise to Dona, and besides he could not find it 

in his heart to speak to Effie of his love for another girl. “ Here comes your 
partner to claim you,” he added, as a tall young Scotchman appeared on the 
scene. ‘‘ We must have another before the 15th.” 

“* Number ten,” said Effie promptly, ‘just as Frank Langford was remarking 
to his sister :— 

“ Does Effie know about Dona’s engagement ? 2? I think it would be better if 
she did.” 

“JT am not sure. If not I will tell her,” said Mrs. Dalrae. What a bright ~ 
little fairy she is !_ Dona has lost her heart to her already.” 

** And so has Humphrey,” muttered Frank, but this sentiment he had the 
grace to reserve for himself. 

The evening came very quickly to a close. Humphrey’s last dance but one 
was with Effie, but instead of sitting calmly in the moonlit window, the girl 
audaciously proposed they should jump out into the garden. ‘‘ No one is look- 
ing : we could doit in a moment,” she said, and in an instant Humphrey was 
standing on the grass, and with her hand upon his shoulder she was springing 
lightly down. 

This was the window through which mamma eloped’’ said Effie. “I think 
it was so brave of her.” 

“TJ could imagine you doing the same sort of thing,” said Humphrey, with a 
curious kind of smile. 

“‘No, I shouldn’t,” she answered laughing. ‘‘ It would be very momo, 
and papa is the only man I ever saw who would be worth it! ”’ 

Humphrey was silenced; but soon they were reverting to the old by-gone 
days at Aldershot, and he only checked himself with an effort.“ Who is your 
partner for the next dance ?”’ he asked,“ I am engaged to Dona.” 

“Vraiment,” said Effie lightly, but with a twinge of bitterness in the double 
meaning. She was hurt and disappointed by his question, for she had intended 
to linger with him in the garden through the coming waltz, and to this end had 
refused all other partners. Archie, of whom she had made an easy conquest, 
was coming towards them ; he had been taking some girls to their carriage, and 
seeing the dark figures down the pathway, was‘going to investigate. Here was 
a means of escape. Humphrey should be punished for his want of 

allantry 
a Archie! !” said Effie in her sweetest tones ”’"—they sounded very musical in 
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the soft night air—‘ Archie, was this the dance you asked me for? I was 
mistaken, my card is wrong. I thought I had given it away.” 

“Thanks,” said the sailor. ‘‘ May I have it then?” and Effie withdrew her 
arm from 'Trevlyn’s. 

‘‘One moment, Miss Mackenzie,” pleaded he. The dance has not begun, 
we have not had our ‘turn: we were going to explore the wood.” 

“Yes, we have,” said Effie, haughtily. ‘Iam quite ready, Archie,” and in 
spite of the boy’s conciliatory ‘‘ Never mind, old fellow; time is nearly up,” 
Humphrey was left more mortified than he cared to show. He walked back 
into the house, and escorted Mrs. Dalrae to the refreshment table in the hall. 

“‘ Have you told Effie of your engagement, dear boy ?” she said. 

* No,” he answered, thinking that if he must do so the punishment of his folly 
would be sufficiently severe. ‘No, I thought perhaps Dona would.” 

‘‘ Shall 1?” she said. ‘‘ Dona is rather shy sometimes, and it is unkind to, 
leave her any longer in the dark. I will tell her to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Humphrey, gratefully. Shall I leave you here? 
‘* Dona is waiting for me, I see.” 

“Do you care to dance ?:” he said to her. * Don’t you think it will be nicer 
out of doors ?” and thither they went accordingly. 

Effie, sitting under the trees with Archie, saw them pass through, though they 
did-not notice her, and as they came back again a quarter of an hour later they 
stood so close beside her that she could hear their words. 

* Not to-morrow! Oh Humphrey, when will you come?” 

“The next day if possible,” he answered tenderly, in tones that Effie used to 
hear. “I wish I could stay here to-night, but my father wade me promise. 
Everyone is gone; there is my trap. 1 must say good-night.” 

Gvod-night,” said Dora. 

‘‘ Good-night, my dearest,” and then there was a sound which made Effie start, 
and grow very white and chill, as sheturned to Archie and softly hummed 
the air of the Kiss-miss song. = 


“ Leaves on the tree, 
Kiss, kiss.” 


“Yes, you have guessed,” said Archie. “ Humphrey is engaged to Dona. 
We are very glad.” 

“ There is many a true word spoken in jest,” thought Effie as she stood 
gazing out into the darkness when her maid had left her. ‘I would not have 
talked of Aldershot if 1 had known.” All the brilliancy and animation had faded 
from her manner ; it was a very pale, tired little face which rested against the 
window, and when she turned away there were tears—yes, there were tears 
standing in the lovely hazel eyes. 


Cuarrer IY. 


** Do you mean you are not happy here ?” said Humphrey, sadly. 

Effie made an impatient movement with her head ; then laid it back wearily 
on a rustic seat behind her. ‘‘ Not that exactly, but it is so monotonous. One 
lives the same life, thinks the same thoughts, does the same actions day after 
day. The others do not mind, but I—I cannot bear it.” 

‘Js there nothing I can do?” said Humphrey. 
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It was a glorious July day, almost the last of the month, and the view across 
the valley lay before them in all its beauty, though they scarcely saw it, for 
_ human life had a greater interest in their eyes: they looked at nothing but 

each other's faces, excepting when in shyness or consciousness of wrong they 
turned their gaze upon the grass beneath. They had come out to croquet, but 
Effie, tiring of the game, had thrown herself down on the lawn, and was gather- 
ing all the daisies that were near her, while Humphrey stood with his elbow on 
the sun-dial, watching her with an expression of mournful tenderness which cut 
one to the heart, and there was a restless careworn air about his whole appear- 
ance which told a melancholy tale of mental conflict. It was the conflict be- 
tween his wishes and his honour ; the two strong motives of love and duty urging 
different ways, and striving hard for mastery. Oh for the path to be clear! 
What.was duty? to marry the girl he loved, or the one to whom he was en- 
gaged? What was love? Ah, he knew that now, though a very little while 
ago he had confused it with the frank brotherly affection he felt for Dona. Poor 
Dona! Poor Humphrey ! 

Was he so much to blame? Was his fault a great one after all? We are 
too apt to measure sin by sorrow, to estimate a fault by the pain it brings. He 
was in error, certainly, blind and foolish, but he had found out his mistake in 
time. Some men do not discover it till after marriage; perhaps no one knows 
it but their wives. Humphrey found it out before, and neither Effie nor Dona, 
who alone had the right to speak, ever raised their voices in condemnation. 

** Ts there nothing I can do ?” repeated Humphrey. ‘I would give my life 
to make you happy.” 

Their eyes met: they both knew that what would bring joy to them would 
bring bitter sorrow to one whom, in their fashion, they both loved. She was. 
coming towards them now. 

** Hush ! here comes Dona,” said Effie. 

She came across the lawn to them. ‘‘ Who has won? Have you finished 
your game ?” she said, and Effie started up and put her arm round her, and laid 
her pretty head against ber shoulder in her caressing, childish way. Humphrey 
felt like a traitor to them both; but still they loved each other. 

“I am going in, Dona,” said Effie; I am tired and hot. I shall write to 
mamma, I think. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, my darling,” said Dona, with a quiver in her voice. ‘‘ Humphrey, 
can’t you find something amusing for her? She is not used to our quiet life.” 

“Yes,” said Trevlyn, quickly ; “if you will consent. Randall said his wife 
was longing for you and Effie to stay with her in A for the race week. She 
knew Effie very well at Aldershot, but she has met you so seldom she is afraid 
to ask. I told the Major I would find out for them.” 

‘«T am not sure about myself,” said Dona; “ but oh! if she would ask Effie, 
I should be so glad.” 

** Not one without the other,” said Humphrey, softly. 

The invitation from Major and Mrs. Randall came a few days later. Effie 
was delighted, charmed; danced about the house; wrote and telegraphed to 
London for her dresses, went into ecstacies about the balls; and Dona helped 
her preparations, watched her fondly, gave her sympathy almost as a mother 
would give it to a child, but she would not go to A—— herself. 

“Dear child, I wish you would,” said Mrs. Dalrae. “It is not kind to 
Humphrey.” 

“Yes it is, mamma, I cannot go,” she answered. 

Humphrey added his entreaties, but unavailingly. | Dona’s dream was over, 
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her heart was nearly breaking; she knew that Humphrey’s love had changed, 

but she longed for a quiet time to think it over, to still her restless pulses, to 
nerve her spirit for the sacrifice. Beneath the influence of the pathetic pleading 
of Effie’s eyes she felt ready to relinquish even this dear, dear hope ; but before 
she did so, she wanted calmly to consider whether this renunciation would attain 
to what her uncle called her highest standard of right and wrong, best for Hum- 
phrey : then if need be, she would set him free ; but, if already he had proved 
himself unstable, would it not be well for him to have her strength of love to 
lean upon, which could endure even faithlessness and change? Ah! was it self 
that was pleading ? 

“Leave you for a week!’ said Humphrey, “not come near you all that © 
time! Dora, how can you ask me?” 

* Do you think I cannot live without you?” she answered, smiling. “Iam 
rather a baby, but still, I should like to try.” 

He did not smile. ‘‘ Do you think it right to subject me to such a trial?” 
he was beginning, playfully, but he stopped and coloured: the meaning of his 
words struck a painful chill. 

“To such a test,” said Dora quietly: then, with a wistful look, ‘‘ Perhaps 
yy all it will not seem so long, and there is so muchI ought to do, if I can— 

can.” 

“ Nothing I can help you in?” said Humphrey. 

“Oh, no! oh, no!” 

So he left her, and Effie went away, and the house seemed strangely dull 
and desolate, and Archie was at sea. Mrs, Dalrae was stronger than in the 
early spring, and did not need her daughter quite so much: when not with her, 
Dona lived out of doors. If there had been a church she might have stolen in, 
knelt there and brought her burden to the cross, aided her struggle with its 
solemn memories, borne better the humiliation and the pain ; but none was near ; 
even on Sundays they often went to Kirk, for the English church was very far 
away. But to Dona the lonely moor, the silent firwood, the breezy hill-top 
were invested with a character as sacred as lofty aisles and fretted stonework 
and massive pillars. ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep. 
silence before Him.” What art thou, oh heart, that thou shouldst break the- 
stillness with thy murmurs ? 

This was the lesson nature was teaching her; she had nearly learnt it by the 
time that Effie came. 

The girl came home one Saturday, radiant and sparkling, andin the beginning 
of the evening, amused her listeners with brilliant little descriptions of all that 
she had seen, the balls, the people, the gay toilets, the races; but she was less 
ready to detail her individual experiences. Of Humphrey she said very little ; 
but she delivered a note from him to Dona, in which he promised if it were 
possible to go the next night by the last train to Birkliedale, and come over to 
Dalrae early after breakfast on Monday morning. ‘I have a request to urge, 
my dearest, which you must not refuse to grant.” Dona read it rather sadly, _ 
put it away with a conviction that her doom was sealed. 

“ Effie, are you tired with your journey ?” said Mrs. Dalrae, for the girl had 
ceased her chatter and was lying curled up upon the sofa, looking painfully 
delicate and fragile, and with a weary, plaintive droop of her graceful head as it 
rested on her hand. } 

“‘No,” said Effie, with her sudden smile, “‘ not very :” and went back again 
into the world of day-dreams, which brought the light into her eyes and a sweet — 
rosy flush upon her cheek. Dona watched her furtively from a little distance. 
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Just for to-night she could not go to her and clasp her in her arms: perhaps to- 
morrow forgiveness might be more real. And for once Effie did not summon her 
to her side in her bright imperious way. She had been playing with edged tools 
until they wounded her, she coquetted and laughed at danger till the arrow had 
gone home: but she was too brave’ to murmur. It was just that she and 
Humphrey should suffer, for theirs had been the wrong, and she had not yet 
discovered that she wished the punishment to fall on Dona. 

That knowledge came to her at kirk on Sunday. There was a strange minis- 
ter, one whom the girls had never seen before, and as Dona glanced at his spare 
bent figure, his sunken cheeks and silver hair, she felt instinctive by that here 
was one who like herself had found the path of life thorny one, briars and 
all manner of rough places hindering his willing feet. Ile looked weary and 
careworn, but the fire in his dark deep-set eyes told that energy was not extinct. 
His sermon or “ discourse” was upon the joys of heaven, and as he spoke his 
whole face kindled, his words came forth with eloquence ; gradually his listeners 
were roused from apathy and indifference. Effie and Dona, who had been pursu- 
ing their own chains of thought, were struck by a homely sentence coming in, 
and following a fervent description of the “glory which shall be revealed.” 
“* What does it matter” said the preacher, only he said it in his odd Scotch way, 
“‘ whether or no we are happy on this earth ?” 

-“ Tt matters to me very much,” thought Effie, flushing up, ‘‘ whether I am con- 
tented and thankful and happy, or morose and cross and disagreeable. Of 
course it matters, but ah! my poor Humphrey, how are you to break with Dona, 
whem you have known and loved so long. Ah! and I am wrong to wish it, 
but, I do, Ido, I do,” and she leant back and found the hard pew hurt her, and 
sighted and fidgetted and grumbled ; while Dona hung intent on every word and 
wondered whether it were possible to give him up and every shining earthly hope, 
and yet feel glad and thankful for the good gifts which remained ; whether life 
bereft of happiness were not yet something worth the having after all. 

It is a hard lession: there are some of us who never learn it, who kick 
against the pricks for ever, and are surprised to find that they are hurt and 
bleeding ; but there are others who with mournful and tear-dim eyes scan its 
pages until they realize that there are better things worth living for than hap pi- 
ness, and can gaze on other lives more favoured without a trace of envy or con- © 
tempt or pain. 

Mrs. Dalrae knew the struggle that was passing in her daughter’s mind, but 
she left her to fight it out alone. All outward tenderness she showed to Effie, 
who was tired and dispirited with bursts of fitful gaiety, and she was sorry for 
the girl, believing Humphrey’s love for her to be a passing fancy, and that his 
trust and reverence for Dona would triumph in the end. He would never break 
off his engagement, and Dona’s love was equal to forgiveness: perhaps after all 
this flirting with an old love was aot such a serious thing to him. She did not 
dream of Dona’s voluntary sacrifice: she thought she was only nerving her- 
self for what she feared would come, and that the kindest thing was to keep Effie 
from her as much as possible. Dona was glad of the quiet : she liked to be alone 
when her heart was lonely. 

Thus it happened that almost the only conversation which passed between 
the girls that day was in the evening, when Dona was sitting at the further: end 
of the library, writing some hymns in a Sunday serap-book which she was preparing 
for a little lame boy. Effie came and stood beside her and watched her for a 
little time in silence. ‘‘ You are always so good, Dona,” she suid at last, a little — 
sadly. ‘ I don’t know how it is ; I don’t want only to live for myself, I don’t indeed; 
but I cannot be always working for others as you are.” 
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A sudden fire came in Dona’s eyes. ‘ Don't you see the difference ?” she 
answered, softly. ‘ Iam only useful to others when actually working for them, 
but you, you do us good by living—you are like the birds, the sunshine or the 
flowers—you teach us love and joy, and brightness—you let us see God meant us 
to be happy.” 

Effie sighed. ‘‘ Perhaps, if you knew all——” 

“It makes no difference,” said Dona, quietly, and then she got up and left 
the room. Hesitation and doubt were gone ; that prayer had been answered— 
“make thy way plain before my face.”” Courage and strength were what she 
needed now. 

After breakfast next morning she went out into the garden to wait for Hum- 
phrey’s coming ; to catch the first first echo of his horse’s hoof, as he rode along 
the avenue—to watch the tall manly figure coming from the shadow of the trees 
into the bright sunshine on the lawn, and the joyous smile which always rewarded 
her presence. Ilow often had she done this, and now it was for the last, last 
time! Put to-day, to her surprise, there was no sound to herald his approach— 
nothing at least but a step upon the gravel, and looking up, she saw him walking 
and coming towards her with his rapid stride. 

She commanded her voice to speak to him, and there was but little agitation 
in her manner; she had schooled herself so long for this one moment, that all 
sense of suffering seemed gone ; she felt cold and heartless as a stone, as if no 
pain would be too great for her to inflict or to endure. ‘Good morning, Huin- 
phrey, how early you are. Ilave you walked all the way ?” 

He came up and kissed her before he answered, and she shivered at the thought 
that for the last time had she received that greet!ng—they must be friends in 
future, nothing more. “ Yes,” he said, “‘my hack is lame, the beggar, so I had no’ 
alternative. It was an effort at first,” he admitted, with his lazy smile, “ but not 
unpleasant afterwards.’’ 

“Tt was a great deal of trouble to take for me,” said Dona, “ but I wanted to 
see you. Iam very glad you came.” 

“Came! of course I came ; you were expecting me. And, Dona, I am very 
glad to have found you alone. Where are the others ?” 4 

*‘ Papa is shooting, mamma has not come down, and Effie said she should stay 
a little in her own room. She is making a bonnet, or something of the kind, she 
is so clever with her fingers.” 

There was a quick upward glance at HER window, and then Humphrey drew 
Dona’s hand within his own. ‘ Then, dear, Ican speak with you alone, which 
was what I wanted. Can you not guess my request? What is the good of this 
shilly-shallying work ! What is the use of waiting? Let our engagement be 
announced, my darling, and then as soon as possible let me marry you and take 
you away for ever. It is so hard to be without you, when you have promised to 
be mine?” 

“You remember the terms of our agreement ?” 

‘Yes, we were to wait a year before any one was told, but half the time is 
nearly gone, and you might let me off the rest. And then afterwards you said 
we might be married as soon as I desired.” 

“ said Dona. 

“Tf we were still of the same mind,” he added, colouring. 

* And are you of the same mind still?” she asked him. 

“T am asking you to be my wife,” he answered, proudly. 

She stood a moment silent and irresolute ; even now the joy she yearned for 
might be hers ; was she right to put it from her? ‘‘Oh Humphrey,” she said 
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with tears in her voice, “‘ don’t be angry, don’t make it any harder for me to do 
it. It hasalways seemed too good to be true that you should love me, so perhaps, 
I was not unprepared. It wasas I thought—I am not fitted to be your wife, I 
am not worthy; and so in spite of yourself, in spite of your honour, [ have dis- 
covered that besides the calm affection which you gave to me, you have another 
intense and passionate love which I can never give.” 

“T do not think you have aright to call my honour into question, when again 
I ask if you will be my wife,” said Humphrey, sternly. 

“‘Oh Humphrey, don’t! Would I be married for honour merely ? I did not 
mean to blame, you, I only meant that I have seen your noble efforts against the 
pleadings of your heart, and—how they failed. It is not your fault that you 
love Effie Mackenzie; it is your destiny ; it is my woe.” 

There came across young Trevlyn the memory of her impassioned 
speech, ** I think that I should die if the day should ever come and you 
not love me,” and he spoke. ‘Do you remember what you said to me 
when Effie came?” 

** Yes,” she said, ** but I was wrong.” 

“Oh, Dona! have you ceased to love me ? ” 

‘** You know I haven't; you know I never could,” she answered ; “ but 
I was wrong to let you engage yourself to me. I pleased you at the 
time—I caught your fancy—but you never loved, at least not me.” She 
spoke in short broken sentences as if already weakened by the pain, but 
her will prevailed, and she went on. “I see it all; you must not be 
afraid of hurting me. Goaway for a little, and then come back and marry 
Effie ; be good to her and love her dearly ; she is better fitted to be your 
wife than ever I could be. Don’t be too sorry, Humphrey,” as she saw 
his face. ‘ You did not mean to pain me, and,perhaps some day I shall see 
_ it is better as it is. Anyway, I shall never blame you, even in thought. 
Now go.” 

She made a movement of dismissal with her hand, and instinctively he 
turned away a step or two, then came back to her side. “I cannot go 
like this,” he said. ‘ Dona, you love me still; I know you do, although 
Iam not worthy. Let us forget these last few miserable weeks and go 
back to the old happy time; once more I ask you, will you be my 
wife?” 

She shook her head sadly. “It cannot be. You must be truer to 
yourself, to Effie, and to me. You must marry the woman whom you 
love—none other—and Effie is that one. There is no reason why you 
should not be happy with her, but for me,” she drew herself up proudly. 
‘ I must be “second to none.’ I cannot rank the second in my husband’s 

eart.” 
« Her words cut through him; she was so calm, so dignified in her noble 
consciousness of right, that he in his self-contempt could scarcely stand 
before her. ‘Is that goodbye?” he said. ‘* Show me some token of for- 
giveness.” 

It was like the Psalmist’s cry. ‘ Show some token upon me for good.” 
—There was a rosebud standing near, and with a smile she turned and 
plucked two fair white blossoms, though the thorns were sharp enough to 
pierce her fingers and to bring the colour to her face; one she gave to 
him, the other she kept herself, and gazed at it with tears in her eyes. 

“There,” she said, ‘ it seems to me that in the beginning our love was like 
this rose, so sweet and fair and pure and innocent, with only slight misgivings 
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like the tiny prickles which surround it to damp our joy, but time goes on, and ' 
as the flower opens, though the scent is sweeter, the thorns wax stronger till the 
pleasure is not greater than the pain, and in the end the blossom withers and 
only thorns remain. But when we put it away with a host of other memories, 
because it can no longer please us, we do not regret that we have gathered it— 
_ we do not wish that we had left it untouched upon the tree. We are grateful 
for the glimpse of beauty it afforded; we are thankful for the ray of sunshine’ 
— has warmed our hearts. If you look back upon my words, remember 
these.” 

He looked at her very sadly. “I may take them away as your last farewell.” 

She coloured; paused, looked down, finally lifted her eyes and spoke out 
bravely. ‘ No, not quite. I have one thing more to say. She laid her hand 
gently on hisarm. ‘ The Lord watch between thee and me when we are ab- 
sent one from another.” 

He seized her hand and pressed it tenderly to his lips. ‘‘ Dona, you are an 
angel,” he said, and walked away without one backward glance. She was 
standing like a statue, with her hands clasped tight together, and her head a 
little bent. 

The sacrifice was not yet quite complete. Effie must be told, and Dona dare 
not let herself give way until that was accomplished. Very slowly she went 
back into the house, and up to her cousin’s room, where Effie was standing, with 
her face towards her. She did not lift her face, but began to talk at once. 
“** Look here, Dona; I have been so busy, and now that you have come you 
must give me your advice.”” She held up a pretty little bonnet for inspection. 
“Do you think these flowers or those of a deeper pink will look the best ?” She 
spoke fast and gaily, but Dona knew she had been erying, though she could not 
see her eyes. 

She put her arm round Effie’s waist. ‘ Darling, listen to me, she said.” 

‘Effie gave a little ery, turned and hid her face on Dona’s shoulder. ‘“ Oh! 
Dona, not for me. Iam abrute—a brute!” she said, in her vehethent childish 
way. ‘Don't let me spoil your life.” 

At this touch of sympathy, even though it came from one who would profit by 
her sorrow, Dona’s self-command gave way. Her tears began to flow. ‘Oh, 
E:ftie, you do love Ifumphrey, don’t you?”’ she sobbed. ‘* You will make him a 
good wife? Never forget that to win you he has given up one who would have 
died to serve him, whose life is worthless without him. Dearly as I love you, 
Effie, the sacrifice has not been made for you,” she added, sadly. ‘‘It is be- 
cause it is right for Humphrey. You will never let me repent?” 

“Never, if it goes by my loving him,” said little Effie, firmly. A look of 
steadfast purpose was’on her face—there was a resolute ring in the low sweet 
voice. It was a solemn moment to them both. Humphrey’s happiness trans- 
ferred from Dona’s hands to Effie’s. Ah, perhaps she might hold it without, as 
Dona had done, purchasing it at the cost of her own. 

Many months later there came to Dona the memory of a little parable, 
which her mother used to tell her in her childish days. It was the story of the 
, rivulet ; and when at her request she heard once more the oft-repeated tale, she 

was struck with the resemblance to her own past life; for mothers sometimes 
seem to have the gift of prophecy, or rather the clear insight into character which 
comes to those who live their life in that of others, and are not blinded by the 
thought cf self. Old words fraught with newer meaning ! familiar sounds linking 
themselves with later memories. The beauty of life is always before us, though 
we may not see it; and then some day our eyes are opened and we begin to 
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understand. Dora Dalrae was also beginning to understand. Eager, joyous 
childhood, with its unbounded hopes of the distant future, was past and over, girl- 
hood with its brightest illusions and aspirations was drawing to its close; but 
she would not let her spirit quail before the years which were to come. She had 
not lingered long in the happy valley, bounded by the narrow thought of her own 
and Humphrey’s s happiness ; she had obeyed the call to sacrifice; and a wider, 
more glorious prospect was before her—not to carry light into one life only, but 
to all who needed her—the sad, the poor, the suffering ; and to hear, as her re- 
ward, the voice from Heaven whispering of the time w hen individual life would 
be lost, and perfected in the ocean of God’s love. 


TO PERDITA. 


Waar holds thy dreamy eyes in thrall ? 
A sombre picture on the wall ; 

A sombre picture, weird and cold, 

That dims the daylight’s morning gold, 


A grass-grown rampart, lifting high 

Its reedy fringe against the sky ; 

Half lost in its o’ershadowing gloom 

The semblance of a mouldering tomb ; 
Upon the tablet, side by side, 

In pomp of old heraldic pride, 

Two sculptured figures lying stark 

And dumb within the glimmering dark. 
A raven on the mouldering tomb ; 

An owlet flitting through the gloom ; 

A cold, white, wandering moon, that seems 
The ghost of long-forgotten dreams ; 

In the high rampart an old door, 

Where night winds enter : nothing more. 


Why doth it hold thine eyes in thrall, 
This sombre picture on the wall, 
That dims the daylight’s glad return, 
And shrineth darkness like an urn ? 


Is there within thy heart a grave, 

O’er which the winds of memory wave, 
Where, sepulchred in marble pride, 
Thy dead hopes slumber, side by side, 
Lost to the future’s dawning light, 

And shrined in immemorial night ? 
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Ah! never hope of thine shall sleep 
Within oblivion’s donjon-keep. 

Thy dreams were born to soar afar 
Beyond the morning’s purple star; 

Thy loyal heart shall re-create 

From loss and wrong a loftier fate ; 

Thy own deep heart of love illume 

Thy life with love’simmortal bloom. —_ 
On thy white brow, absolved from blame, 
A shining stone, with a new name, 

Shall flood the dark with living flame ; 
Thy life, a perfume and a prayer, 

With mystic fragrance fill the air, 

And all thy buried hopes shall rise 
Transfigured into destinies. 
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GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN 
IN FRANCE. 


E have recently seen established in England, under the auspices of the 
universities, examinations for women, which offer both a test anda 
guarantee of proficiency for teaching. In France, examinations for women have 
long existed, with the wide difference, that no woman may teach any school 
without first passing them. This requisition at once admits us to the very heart 
of the French system ; for, so far as the fact of an indispensable examination 
goes, men and women are on a like footing. The German system, which is in 
the main only the Prussian, is a strict guard by Government of both teachers 
and scholars. England, in her new education acts, is aiming at both points,— 
the compulsory attendance of children, and the thorough examination of teachers. 
The French plan, and the part of women in it, which it is our special purpose 

to trace here, has been developed within the present century. 

The Revolution swept away the seminaries and convent-schools so utterly, 
that the new system was to be created out of wholly new material, and under 
totally different circumstances. It is a noteworthy testimony to the principles 
which animated the earlier leaders of that great struggle, that education, and 
education of the whole people, was one of the first subjects to which they turned 
their attention. Before the breaking up of the Constituent Assembly. Talley- 
rand presented a report, in which he distinctly advanced the claim of both sexes 
to equal education. Saint-Fargeau prepared for the Convention a scheme, which, 
thougit it bears the stamp of the wild and violent scene in which it was com- 
posed, was intended to furnish an almost identical training for girls and boys ; in 
which Spartan tyranny strangely blended with the most radical ideas of modern * 
democracy. ‘The Convention did not fail to pass many decrees on the subject ; 
but, in those days of confusion and anarchy, it was impossible to give to any of 
them vital effect. It was left for the despotic hand of Napoleon to develop and 
mature a scheme which was, according to his ideas, universal ; and yet it failed 
to reach any below the middle-classes, or to include in any way the female sex. 
Could one expect otherwise from the man, who, in full council, declared aloud, 
“It is not French that a woman should do what she pleases”? In these 
respects it was a retrogression from the ‘principles which had animated the men 
of the Revolution ; but we ought not to fail in due honour to the grandeur of a 
plan which did really aim at through education, in an age in which, as we are 
accustomed to think, military glory was the absorbing passion of F'rance and her 
rulers. It was a system, which, with all its defects, had vitality enough to sur- 
vive all the changes which France has seen during the present century. 

Narrow and arbitrary as were the provisions of the first decrees, the Restora- 
tion still further contracted them, in the spirit of re-action that was fatal to the - 


Bourbons ; even closing at last the great normal school of Paris, which has some- 
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times been regarded as the most precious gift of Napoleon to France. Under 
Louis Philippe and the ministry of M. Guizot, the cause of education made, per- 
haps, the most real advance it has ever done ; for the changes under the Second 
Empire have been, in many respects, only an apparent improvement ; while the 
power and influence of the Government have been actually at work against 
whatever might contribnte to true progress. M. Duruy opened the new courses 
of the Sorbonne to young women, to the great scandal of the Ultramontane press ; 
but, at the same time, the Government was crowding harder and harder the 
schools of secondary education, suspending this or that professor, or leaving 
vacant chairs in which obnoxious truths might be taught, or lending its influence 
to tempt young wen to scientific study, rather than to pursue philosophy or 
letters, which might waken interest in political or moral questions. Nowhere 
was Louis Napoleon truer to the traditions of his uncle than in the absolute 
control he exercised over all the departments of education ; converting the large 
majority of teachers into nothing better than public functionaries. So complete 
is the surveillance of the central authority, that, it is affirmed, not so much as a 
broom can be bought for a schoolroom without reference to the Minister of In- 
struction. The truest friends of France denounce the whole system from rovt 
to topmost twig; and all serious lovers of liberty and enlightenment now unite 
in demanding that the “ main-mise” of the administration be relaxed, and the 
entire University be constructed on more scientific methods, and in far more 
generous spirit. 

This is the dark side of the picture; and of this enough. Ours is the pleas- 
anter task to mark the onward steps which, spite of all obstacles, have been 

‘taken, and to welcome the new light which is dawning clear behind all the false 
glitter with which the Second Empire dazzled the eye. 

We limit the word university to a single institution or corporate body ; but 
in France it applies to the whole system of instruction under the control of the 
State. Only the College de France and the Institute remained independent of 
the Imperial University, as founded by Napoleon I. Its functions have under- 
gone important changes, and its scope has been greatly widened ; but, in the 
main, it exists to-day in the same manner as the Code Napoleon is the basis of 
French law. 

This university comprises three grades: the highest, or that of superior edu- 
cation, includes all the faculties of sciences and letters. Paris alone possesses 
all five. They are distributed variously among the academies into which all 
France is divided, originally an academy for every court of appeal. The grade 
of secondary education includes all institutions, public or private, which attempt 
what we call a classical education. They replaced the seminaries, or ecclesias- 
tical schools, existing before the Revolution, and some of them are upon the same 
foundations. These schools can be fairly enough measured by comparison with 
the great public schools of England. 

The department of primary instruction was originally confined to little more 
than the teaching of reading, writing, and the simplest arithmetic to boys. It 
is now divided into three grades, to all of which girls are admitted ; and the 
highest of which does afford a sound practical education, sufficient for the wants 
of a common business life. 

Under the Government of Louis Philippe, primary schools of all grades were 
established for girls, by a law passed in 1833; but it was not until 1836 that 
a schools were fairly in operation, under rules almost the same as those for 

ys. 

As we have already hinted, no person is allowed to teach in France without 
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a Government certificate, or ‘‘ brevet de capacite.” These are furnished, after 
the prescribed examinations, by the rector of the academy of the department 
to which the applicant belongs. Such certificates can be used only within the 
department in which it is given ; but the certificates granted in Paris are valid 
throughout the country. Confining our enquiry only to women, we find these 
examinations succeeding each other at intervals of about three years. The first 
is passed at about eighteen, and is limited to the elements of education in its 
simpliest branches. Yet great accuracy is insisted upon; and, unquestionably, 
one may be sure that a person who has passed it knows thoroughly the work 
she has undertaken. The cannot be wholly ignorant of domestic economy, or 
the business talent requisite for country women. She must be able to make a 
shirt for a man, and a chemise for a woman; and know how to teach the sewing 
of all kinds of seams, and the simpler sorts of embroidery. 

Successful candidates who pursue no farther studies expect to be employed 
in the lowest primary schools in the country villages, or as governesses for very 
young children. 

The second examination requires a thorough and comprehensive knowledge 
of the French language—its history, grammar, and literature,—a good under- 
standing of arithmetic, and plane geometry. She must also know history, 
ancient and modern, the elements of natural science, and be acquainted with 
general literature ; not merely as one gains it from compendiums, &c., but from 
actual study of the works themselves. Although a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is not expected, the examination presupposes veritable study of the 
classics by means of translations. This certificate entitles a woman to a place 
in the higher primary schools; or, if she wishes to open a private school, she 
has the right to call it a pension. The larger portion of private governesses 
for young ladies are of this class. This explains the parenthetic ‘‘ diplomee”’ 
which appears in “The Times” advertisements of I'rench governesses. A 
Nussian or German family in Paris, desiring to engage a governess, would first 
of allask for her diploma. 

The third certificate permits a woman to open an institution, in which those 
of the second grade may hold the the position of sous-maitresses. Itis rarely 
taken by a person under twenty-four years of age. It requires not only a 
knowledge of books and facts, but also a maturity of reason and judgement 
only attained by long and patient study. The candidates must have a clear 
understanding of such subjects as the philosophic principles of the Haute Gram- 
maire, and of logic, the rules of art, the canons of taste, and the philosophy 
of history. They must have studied not only the present French code, but 
also the principles of common law.* 

It is obvious such work cannot be accomplished by mere cramming. Women 
who are really prepared for such an examination must have made the knowledge 
acquired a part of themselves ; must have developed their minds by it, so that 
they may truly be called wise. We range over so many things, that we are 
comiag to measure the value of acquirements by their variety ; but we have 
fallen so far into thinking thoroughness means a multitude of details, that the 
simpler education of I'rench women may seem scanty. No mistake could be 
greater ; for it admits of incontestable proof, that the well-trained French 


* Fenolon long ago recommended the study of jurisprudence for young women. It 
is a notable fact, thet English-speaking people probably know less of what law really 
is and means than any other. The few manualsin use in our schools touch only upon 
some few forms of government. The basis which underlies all statutes or enactments 
is, one may say without exaggeration, never studied by women among us. 
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woman is more than the equal of the English or the American. I mean, of 
course, to compare those who have the best of the distinctive training of each 
country. Such a French woman has a steadiness of judgment and a clearness 
of reason that seizes the vital point in a question, and weighs and decides 
justly. There have always been adverse influences at work in France, especi- 
ally upon women, to cramp and dwarf the whole nature; but for all that, if 
ever We quit creating French women {rom our own fancy, out of the materials 
of romances and fashion-plates, we shall find the real women the most sertsible, 
the most intelligent companions for men, because the most nearly their equals ; 
and what may seem an anticlimax, but what is of vital interest to us in the 
lessons they can teach us, they are the model business-women of the world. 

To return to the examinations. They are held in the Chefs-lieux of the 
departments, or at the Sorbonne and the Hotel-de-Ville in Paris. The board 
of examiners in Paris consists of three inspectors of the University (often 
professors in the College de France or the Ecole Polytechnique), two Catholic 
priests, « Protestant minister, the grand rabbi, and three lady inspectors. One 
hundred and fifty candidates at once is not an unusual number in Paris ; and 
some of them, as in England, present themselves for the very honour of passing. 
Others aie like the wife of a high civil officer in Paris, not long ago, who 
went for the sake of the privilege of teaching and directing a school in the 
little hamlet near her chateau in the country. Incognito, she attended for a 
whole winter in a primary school at the wheat-market, among a crowd of poor 
girls, to fit herself for her charitable task. 

For no school, however high its rank might be, no ‘ragged school” or 
orphanage however insignificant, can be taught by any teachers without 
Government certificates. England is finding out now, in the discovery of a 
multitude of schools that are but a travesty of the name, what comes of 
letting him or her teach who pleases. Let him, by all means, teach, who can; 
on the grand principle, that “ tout savoir (comme toute noblesse ou toute 
richesse) oblige.” And perhaps the State is the only judge competent in all 
senses to judge of ability ; yet the State may exceed the limits of justice and 
right, in pronouncing who shall not exercise the privilege of teaching ; and 
the Stite which demands certain qualifications from the teachers of its schools 
ought, in fairness to provide the means for attaining them. This the Govern- 
ment of Louise Phillippe attempted to do, as soon as the primary schools for 
girls were opened. x 

Six primary normal schools for women were established in 1842. They were 
soon followed by two others ; and the plan was so extended, that, in theory at 
least, each department should have at least one school. Female inspectors 
were also appointed to visit the schools, look ofter the pupils, and report to 
the local committees, in whose deliberations they were expected to take part. 
Female examiners were also appointed, who should have power to vote upon 
the admission or exclusion of the candidates for the school, and whose signa- 
tures were essential to the certificates after the examinations. 

Here Government aid ceased. It offered no help in secondary education, 
by any school whatever ; and all women were obliged to prepare themselves 
for the rigorous examinations by such private means as were within their reach. 

It must be admitted that any Government ever existing in France has had 
to encounter from the Catholic clergy the most strenuous opposition to any 
attempts for the higher education of women. There were efforts to open 
lectures for women under Louise Philippe ; but no plan had been fairly adopted 
before 1848. The Empire was scarcely master of the situation, before this 
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question of the education of women was pressed with irresistible force. It was 
impossible not to heed the progress the rest of the world was making ; yet Louis 
Napoleon could not afford to neglect the persistent representations of the Catholic 
Church. The early laws on this subject in his reign were all made in the interest 
of the nuns’ schools,—schools which could be maintained at the lowest possible 
expense, so that the salary of the primary-school teacher never was more than 
five hundred franes, a stipend so scanty as rarely to support life, and effectually 
precluded the hope of saving means to acquire a higher education. 

Just before the outbreak of the war, a little book was announced, by M. Duruy, 
so long minister of public instruction. &£t purported to be a history (by himself) 
not oaly of his official acts, that is, of what he did, but also of what he tried or 
intended to do. If it be—what hardly seems possible—a candid account of facts, 
motives, and reasons, it would throw most interesting light upon this subject. 

He is believed to have been, at the outset, hardly friendly to any improvement 
in the education of women. He is reported to have said, in sense at least, “Leave 
the roses to their bushes, and the young girls to their mothers.” The opening 
of various conferences for both sexes (though private undertakings) was the first 
step ; and at last M. Duruy was forced to yield to the pressure. 

It is impossible, within our limits to give complete details of the scheme ; but 
a few notes will suffice to show its scope. A Cours Superieur, for the instruction 
of women and young girls, was opened in Paris, in the Rue d’ Aguesseau, in 1867. 
Others followed at short intervals, at the Hotel-de-Ville, the Sorbonne, the 
Mairie of the first ward (St. Germain |’Auxerrois), and at Passy ; and, under 
charge of the department and municipal authorities, in many of the cities of 
France. Tours, Saint-Quentin, and Troyes were among the first. ‘The subjects 
of the lectures have a wide range. Literature, history, fine arts, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, natural history, and domestic economy. It is pleasant 
to find the two last subjects treated by women. The lectures are all more or 
less closely related to the examinations: Mr. Geoffroy’s, last year, were an- 
nounced as ‘‘on the subject-matter indicated for the history examination.” 
Instruction in German has been added. I find many well-known names among 
the lecturers. | Under the head of literature I note the names ot Laboulaye, 
“on the History of Greek Literature; de Pressensé, “on the History of the 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century ; and Paul Albert, on ‘* The Principles of 
true Criticism in Poetry and Prose.” 

The lectures are not at all to be confounded with the courses at the College 
de France, or the free conferences at the Sorbonne, or the many others which 
the new “law of re-unions” permitted to be opened. All these, except the 
regular Cours at the Sorbonne, were opened to women; but they were attended 
much more as an_entertainment than as actual work. The lectures to women 
and girls presupposed real hard work and it was expected by most of the pro- 
fessors, that each pupil would prepare regularly an abstract of the lectureof each 
day, which he himself would correct. I have examined a pile of these devoirs, 
executed by the young ladies attending the lectures at the Hotel-de-Ville, in the 
winter of 1867-68. The perseverance with which they had done their work in. 
history, chemistry, literature, and German, could only be equalled by the faith- 
fulness with which the professors had written, in red ink, their comments and 
corrections all down the margins and across the pages. One of them, en pere de 
famille, stops to reply, with good advice, to some merry rhymes, concerning the 
discomfort of hard seats without backs, written on the blank page of the cahier. 

The constant use of the pen by the French scholar is a marked feature in their 
system, Those who have not read a word on French education must remember 
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the perpetual dictees in “ Vilette.” One cannot fail to trace its influence in the 
type of mind which distinctive French education tends to foster. Writing has 
made the Frenchman exactly “ the exact man” of Bacon’s saying. 

With our views and habits about all matters of education, it is impossible to 
imagine the commotion excited by what seems to us so simple and natural a plan 
as this. The ideas of French society, to a large extent, were totally opposed to 
any education of girls outside the family. The clergy (it goes without saying) 
availed themselves to the utmost of this feeling, in the strenuous exertions they 
made against the movement. The echo of the warfare reached us so clearly that 
it need hardly be recounted here. ‘The stern necessity by which somany women 
must earn their living by teaching impelled them to disregard all the warnings 
of priests and bishops, and eagerly to embrace this opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for the indispensable examinations. 

Careful mothers at first attended side by side with their daughters; and droll 
anecdotes are told of their scruples and distresses. One good lady at the Mairie 
of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, expressed herself greatly scandalized at the ‘jeunesse 
inconvenante” of the professor. “‘ He is forty,” seid her neighbour to her, “ and 
has five children.” ‘ Are you very sure of it?’’ asked the anxious mother. 
* Very sure. I[ am his wife.” 

One other anecdote may be admitted here, as giving an explanation of an occur- 
rence perfectly well known here at the time. It illustrates both the opposition of 
the clergy to this scheme, and the extreme sensitivenees of much of the press to 
their influence. 

M. Sainte Beuve sent to the “ Moniteur Universel” an article upon the course 
on “ Literature,” by M. Paul Albert, to which we alluded above. After speaking 
of the course in the highest terms, he took occasion to remark upon the prelates 
who had so loudly anathematised these new lectures for young girls, and notably 
the Bishop of Montpellier. He said, “‘ He has uttered a cry of alarm, as if it 
were a question of saving the Capitol.” This was too pointed for the editor of 
the “ Moniteur:” and M. Sainte Beuve consented to soften the phrase by adding 
** A cry of alarm,—an eagle cry; as if” &e. But this did not suffice to satisty 
the uneasiness of the editor, and a complete rupture was the consequence. The 
famous ‘‘ Causeries de Lundi” were at once transferred from the columns of the 
‘« Moniteur ” to the “‘ Temps,” an opposition journal. 

It is one of the best signs of hope for the new state of things in France, that 
the general sense of the community had so recognized the usefulness of these 
lectures, as to make them a decided success before the war. They have survived 
both sieges, and the programmes for the winter are announced. They commence 
at the Sorbonne the 15th of November, as usual. They will be recorded here- 
after as the first step, and a iong one too, in the higher education of women in 
France. It may be a distant day that will see public high schools for girls in 
France ; but a new and higher standard has been raised, towards which all private 
enterprise must inevitable tend. 

To return for one moment to the examinations themselves. They long ago 
had one result which should be of the greatest value to us ; that is, the prepara- 
tion of students’ manuals, of all kinds, for the use of candidates. 

Whoever jn this country has had to select text-books for schools knows, to his 
cost, that we are victims to the book-makers. It will be a marked era in the 
history of education among us when men of recognized literary and scientific 
ability, and only such, are employed in composing school-books. 

Another fact deserves more than passing notice. We have, perhaps, thought 
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ourselves initiating a new order of things in electing or appointing women to places 
on school boards ; but we find women, both as inspectors and examiners, in France 
more than thirty years ago. ‘There could be no question, either in theory or 
practice, as to the obvious propriety of the step; and the custom has borne fruit 
in France in the gradual training of women, who are now ready to act with 
intelligence and confidence in matters of education. The latest reviews bring 
us full accounts of a remarkable report on primary instruction, laid before the 
Assembly just before the recess. 


THE BIG TREES AND THE YOSEMITE. 


\ I. had knocked about in San Francisco three or four days; had break- 

fasted at the Cliff House, which is, of all things, the thing to do ; had 
seen the sea lions and the Golden Gate, and the Chinese and the cracks left by 
the earthquake, and had been told all about ‘ the financial crisis” which they 
were just then having a spell of, and were about ready for the next biggest 
things, which were the big trees of Mariposa and the Yosemite Valley. 

There were two routes to the valley—one by Calaveras, the least expensive, 
frowned upon by the guides as the “ steerage route,” and the other by Mariposa, 
bringing you into the valley by Inspiration Point, where your first view is the 
grandest and at the highest price. In California they always advise you to do 
the most expensive thing, other things being equal; but in this case there did 
seem to be a prospective compensation, in greater comfort by the way.and more 
things to see on the route. So we determined to go by Mariposa, and the 
gentlemanly agent of that route made all eur arrangements in advance, for 
horses and guide for the party. We left San Francisco in the afternoon, 
steamed up the bay and into the San Joaquin, the crookedest river that ever 
started to go anywhere, and constantly repented, and at a very early hour—an 
hour that reads well enough in books, but is a remarkabty dismal one to get 
out of bed at—were at Stockton. Here we were to take stage tor Mariposa, 
ninety miles in distance and a day and a half in time. 

There were seven in our party originally—two gentlemen from Milwaukee, 
feliow-passengers with us from Salt Lake City, and an English officer whom 
we fell in with on the stage, made it up to ten, who were making the Yosemite 
trip. Then there were passengers for Mariposa and other stations, enough to 
crowd the stage inside and out, top, bottom, and sides. We were in light 
marching order, however, with barely a tooth-brush, pocket-comb, and pipe 
apiece. It isn’t a good trip for trunks; I think even an elephant of ordinary 
sagacity would leave his trunk at Stockton, and proceed with the merest carpet- 
bag. 

The road, to draw it very mild, was dusty. We had been told it would be. 
But dust was no name for it. ‘The heavy teams of the ranche-men had cut it 
up and ground and pulverised it to a condition of volatility fearful to contem- 
plate, and our stage sunk into it to the hubs, while it rose up and enveloped us. 
The wind followed us, and there was no such thing as getting ahead of the 
clouds ; nothing to do but chew it and sneeze, and try to get used to it, and 
accept the consolation of the driver, that coming back it would be ever so com- 
fortable, because the wind would be in our faces and the dust would be blown 
behind. The amount of real estate we took up was almost incredible, but we 
managed to worry along through it and to find something interesting in the 
country through which we were passing whenever there was a hole in the dust 
large enough to look through ; for occasionally we caught glimpses of broad 
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wheat-fields on either side of us, with immense quantities of grain in sacks piled 
up in the open fields ; great fruit ranches and vineyards; immense droves of 
cattle and horses and flocks of sheep; and here and there dotting the plains and 
throwing their white arms abroad to the constant wind, while they sucked from 
deep wells the moisture for the warm brown fields, windmills, that to all that 
coast stand in lieu of clouds and showers. 

We stopped for dinner at a lurid brick hotel near a ferry which glowed under 
the hot sun like a two-storey oven. He was a shrewd landlord who kept it. 
He tempted passengers with raw onions. There’s always one man ina crowd like 
that, who will eat raw onions from choice, usually an inside passenger. It’s 
easy enough to see that when one man begins it the rest must follow in self 
— whether they are hungry or not; so we all ate onions together, and the 

river rinsed his mouth with a mixture from behind the bar, and we started on. 
It was a pleasant ride in the cool of the morning through the hills to Hornitos, 
a melancholy little place, where the principal business is waiting for the stage. 
We reached it about nine o’clock, had a comfortable supper, and went to bed. 
Next morning at four we were on our way again. We were now pretty well 
out of the dust, ridiag over the mountaiis ; the crowd of passengers had thinned 
out somewhat ; our road was through the woods; and we began to enter into 
~ the enjoyment of the clear air and mountain scenery. 

We breakfasted at eight at Bear Valley, then drove on by the abandoned 
mines of Mount Ophir and the deserted little mining town of Princeton, where 
a few patient and laborious Chinamen were working over the sand in the gulch 
in their rough cradles; and in the early afternoon reached Mariposa. Maripesa 
is a nice little town nestling among the mountains, famous as being the location 
of the not very profitable gold mine to which it gives its name. It has thriven 
in its day, but its day has passed. The Yosemite tourists take saddle-horses 
and guides here for the mountains, and that is about all that keeps the place 
alive. I judge from the handbills which I saw posted all about, that most of 
the citizens are candidates for road-master, whatever that may be. 

We went down into the mine which they were just then trying to start up, 
and the governor got so profoundly interested in a search for * specimens” that 
we could hardly persuade him to come out for dinner. As a hole in the ground, 
the Mariposa mine is quite interesting ; as a gold mine, the Hoosac Tunnel can 
give it odds. 

Those of the party who indulged the insane delusion that horseback riding 
would be a pastime and a relief irom the tediousness of the stage ride, took 
saddle at Mariposa. Others of us put far off as possible the hour of mounting, 
and kept to the stage twelve miles farther, where, at the end of the carriage 
road, at White and Hatch’s charming little hotel, we were to spend the night. 
There were one or two cases in that long mountain ride of one hundred and fifty 
miles to the Yosemite, and White and Hatch’s was one of the greenest and most 
delightful of them, Never was shade so shady and inviting ; never spring-water . 
so cold and refreshing ; bath so exhilarating ; supper so perfect and satisfying ; 
or pipes on the piazza in the moonlight so complete a dream of rest and comfort. 
That night we came so near being satisfied with ourselves, that we slept two in 
a bed all round, and were happy. 

We found our horses in the morning saddled and bridled at tle door, ready 
formounting. I am no judge of horse-flesh. It was with no connoisseur’s eye 
that I scanned that gaunt array; but simple in such things as I was, I saw 
points enough to make me unhappy. They were reminiscences of horses—twelve 
stranded nightmares. With just a trifle of affectation of the jockey—for it 
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would not do in that presence to acknowledge my ignorance—I went around one 
very angular specimen twice, and having made up my mind that he was not a 
camel, I laid my hand upon his flowing mane, and said, “This is the charger 
for me.” The battered quadruped turned on me a mild blue eye, in whose pro- 
phetie depths the vision of coming events wrestled with some equine distemper, 
and said plainly “ neigh.’ I did not regard the warning ; I only observed that 
he had a peculiarly limpid eye—also, shortly afterwards, that he was much 
more limpid in his gait than he was in his eye. He was a yellow animal, 
sharp featured all over, with great distinctness of outline under the saddle, a 
quaint habit of scratching his nose with his off hind foot, great attachment for 
places, very loth to move away from anywhere, and he groaned like a human 
being. Nor was he without other accomplishments. In the matter of loco- 
motion, which after all is a consideration in a horse, he was equal to almost any- 
thing: he could trot,—but Heaven help the rider when he did,—gallop, lope, 
pace, walk upon two, three, or four legs, and upon occasion do some fair dancing. 
For that matter, he had as many gaits as Jerusalem, and he mixed them all up 
for my benefit whenever I urged him out of a walk. 

We got off from White and Hatch’s about sevena.m. Our guide was Peter 
Gordon—and lest I may forget it, let me say here, a good fellow; honest and 
faithful, never drinks, don’t commence swearing until about the second day, when 
he begins to feel acquainted, and: not then if there are ladies along; has the 
instincts of a gentleman and no bad habits, and so good-natured and obliging 
that the first ime he went into the valley as guide, when the party he went with 
“wanted to know the name of every bump in the mountains,” he gave them 
out of his own head, and they were never the wiser. Peter Gordon was a 
good guide and a good fellow; he made consoling remarks to me about my 
appearance on horseback, and condemned the horse with uncommon discrimina- 

tion for not keeping up with the procession. 

Seven miles fromWhite and Hatch’s we branched off from the regular trail 
which led to Clarke’s ranche, Peter having decided to strike out and break our 
own trail to the Big Tree Grove, and go from there to Clark’s to spend the 
night. Ordinarily parties went first to Clark’s, and from there to the trees, 
returning to Clark’s to sleep. At the turninng-off place was a ranche owned by 
a man named Hogan. Logan and his wife had gone off on a visit, and left a 
‘Chinaman and two or three remarkably dirty children to keep house. I didn’t 
blame Hogan for going away. What on earth there was to tempt him back I 
failed to discover ; a more dismal solitude I have seldom seen—Juan Iernandez 
was Printing- House Square to it. | With another guide whom Peter had picked 
up to take us to the Big Trees direct, we started from [logan’s almost straight 
up in the air. Up and up we clambered, over the rocks and through the thick 
underbrush, sometimes riding and sometimes leading our horses, squeezing 
between stumps or making long detours around the trunks of great prostrate 
pines, picking our way along by a new trail to the Mariposa grove. It was a 
perfect day, bright and cheerful, and, in the sun, hot ; but our way lay for the 
most part through the woods and in the shade, and the heat did not disturb us. 
so we rode along in a by no means mrelancholy procession, through the fragrant 
piny woods, the patter of our horses’ hoofs and the clatter of our tongues 
breaking a stillness disturbed before only by the soughing of the wind through 
the branches, or the prattle and gush of the mountain brooks, whose pure cool 
breath came up to us from among the bushes. Occasionally there was a little 
spurt of excitement as the guide found fresh grizzly tracks in front, and once 
‘we came upon a couple of deer feeding a few rods off from us. They were 
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too large game for any weapons we carried, and we suffered them to depart with- 
out molestation. I do not doubt we should have treated a grizzly, if we had met 
one, with the same tender consideration. 

We fell in with one species of game, however, which manifested no disposi- 
tion to flee from the face of man. The “ yellow-jacket ” is a good bird to hunt, 
as anybody who has ever been hunted by them can testify. We fell in with 
several thousands during the day, and they seemed very fond of us. They are 
a bird of very warm attachments; and you always know when they arrive : 
they do it\with so much enthusiasm. The arrival of a great many of them 
in a party is a very inspiring spectacle—to a disinterested witness. Several 
hundred thousand of them came out to receive us a mile or two from the 
grove. They came upon us unexpected-like, just as we had crossed a gulch 
aud were climbing the hill beyond. It was a mutual surprise. The Governor 
and the Congressman were, very properly, in the advance, being entitled to 
that position as much by their distinguished rank as by the quality of 
their horses. Very properly, too—as I, who brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession, thought—they received the first greeting and welcome. 

A salvo of artillery could not have startled me more than the sublime howl 
with which the head of the procession all at once broke the stillness and made 
the forest echoes ring. I looked up in alarm. If I live till my dying day, I 
don’t think I shall forget the scene. The governor appeared to be in a state of 
mind. His hands worked like a windmill in a tempest, and his feet were a 
whole ballet corps. His reputation as a parliamentarian was gone in an instant ; 
he was entertaining more than a hundred different motions at the same time. 
His horse, meantime, was snorting and kicking and jumping up and down in 
his tracks like an intoxicated mule in a barkmill. The congress man, just be- 
hind, gazed a moment in horror, then suddenly threw up both hands, shook his - 
head, howled copiously, and his horse entered upon a war-dance. The next 
horse and rider did the same, and in about two minutes there was as fine an 
exhibition of howling dervishes on that hillside as one would wish to see. 

I contemplated it with philosophic composure from the rear of the procession. 
Suddenly a sound of distress came from behind. I looked, and there was Peter 
Gordon, off his horse, bent nearly double, pointing one finger at the tableau on 
the hillside, and absolutely purple in the face with inextinguishable laughter. I 
think he enjoyed it, if possible, more than the parties who gave the entertain- 
ment. I was more contented after that to bring up the rear of the procession 
with our English friend, who remarked to me, confidentially, that ‘‘ those 
wasps ” were the only things in the world he was ever afraid of. 

Breaking our own trail made a long journey of it—longer, I suspect, than if 
we had gone first to Clark’s and thence to the trees ; but Peter would not admit 
it, and it was two or three o’clock in the afternoon when we reached the grove. 
I suppose we never come into such a place without having had frequent re- 
hearsals of our anticipated sensations, and we never come away without having 
been disappointed. I was in a sort prepared for the big trees; I had gone 
round them already in my mind, and had worked up pretty carefully what I 
should probably think about them. I think I had fixed pretty nearly upon the 
emotions I should take down and spread out, and had arranged judiciously the 
profound impressions they were to convey to me. I was dismally disappointed ; 
for when, all at once, the procession stopped, and Peter Gordcn remarked, as 
we came up together round a tree, ‘‘ This is one of ’em—this is the ‘ Grizzly 
Giant,’ ninety-three feet in circumference, thirty-one feet in diameter, and two 
hundred and ever so many feet high,” I didn’t have an emotion. I supposed 
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the spectacle would inspire me, and that I should think of a great many things 
to put down in a note-book and preserve ; that I should soar on the wings of 
fancy, and all that kind of thing. I confess I was not inspired at all ; that I 
did not think of anything that T wanted to put down, except the lunch ; "and as 
for soaring, nothing in the world could make me soar except my unfortunate 
horse, and he had done it already so that I could hardly turn in the saddle. I 
looked at the tree, and at Peter, and at the distinguished persons gathered round, 
who evidently believed the story. I didn’t, and L only said, “ This is a ver y 
inferior entertainment ; let us eat up what provisions we have, and go.” 

But as we got rested a little and began to look about us and to go round some 
of the trees, the bigness of them grew upon us. ‘The largest were pointed out 
to us by their names, for everybody who has visited the grove has named one 
or more trees in honour of themselves or some ambitious friend. A Chicago 
party that preceded us to the grove and the valley had named everything they 
eould reach, and attached cards accordingly. ‘There was nothing left us to 
name but except Liedig’s baby, born in the valley, and that we christened 
** Schuyler Colfax ” as quickly as possible after we got there, for fear the Chi- 
cago party would hear of it and come back and get ahead of us with one of their 
everlasting cards, 

Most of the names given the trees last while the christening party is in the 
grove, and are never heard of afterwards, though the guides promise everyone 
that the name shall be registered, and recorded, and perpetuated. A few names, 
like “ Lincoln,” ** Grant,” and ‘‘ Sherman,” stick to the giants, and are re- 
membered. But after all how exquisitely ridiculous it is to be tacking to these 
hoary old survivors of the storms and tempests of twenty centuries—these grand 
old kings of the woods who counted their years by centuries when Columbus set 
sail from Spain, and were in the green and vigour of youth in the days when the 
star led the Chaldean sages to the infant Saviour’s cradle ; how grandly absurd 
it is to be tacking to these silent witnesses of the passage of two thousand years 
the names of men who have seen little more than half a century, and whose 
greatest achievements are all e.2 braced within the scant span of a score of years. 
And if we might imagine them endowed with sense and memory, with what 
infinite contempt they must look down upon these puny efforts to press them 
into the service of some hero of the hour, to help to celebrate the greatness or 
transmit the name of some statesman or warrior, whose transient fame a gene- 
ration may, perhaps, more than measure! what vetty trifling must it all seem 
to these Methuselahs of the forest, who, standing there in their loneliness, for a 
thousand years have watched the coming and the going of the sun; have seen 
mcons wax and wane ; have witnessed the silent, solemn marches of the stars ; 
beheid new stars come out and old ones flash and die; seen seasons come and 
go; now listening with leaves astir and rustling to the whispered confidences of 
Molus, and now bending their gnarled and tangled tops to the sharp rebuking 
blasts of the north wind, and yet triumphant over Time and tempest, looking 
down upon the long and dim procession of the ages as they pass. 

None of us were so profoundly impressed at first with the great size of the 
trees as we had expected to be, and that I presume was partly because of our 
fatigue from the long ride, and partly from the fact that we had come upon the 
Big Trees by such easy stages, through forests of pine trees, of immense height 
and girth. It was not until we had ridden round several of the largest, and 
sitting upright on our horses had ridden through the hollow burnt-out trunk of 
one, a section of which lay lengthwise in the trail, and had come down by the 
side of the “ Fallen Monarch,” which lay on the ground where it fell, that their 
ull meaning dawned upon us, and we realised their tremendous size. 
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By the side of the l’allen Monarch we took our lunch, and baited the horses, 
This last was a process peculiar to the country. It consisted in what the guido 
ealled ‘‘ sinching up” the saddle girths. The only provision the horses had on 
all the trip was when we happened to stop near a meadow at night, when they 
were turned loose in it. Eating nothing through the day, they naturally grew 
spare, and suffered constant shrinkage, and this shrinkage the guide had to follow 
up by a corresponding ‘ sinching”’ of the saddle-girths. I am told that, with an 
occasional drink of water, and regular “ sinching,” these animals can be made to’ 
last amazingly. So when we took our lunch, Peter Gordon remembered our 
horses in tenderness and mercy, and “‘ sinched”’ them every one. 

Sitting there, by the side of this prone monarcli, and measuring its diameter 
in my eye, or climbing up twenty-five or thirty feet upon its side—comparing it 
in my mind with the largest trees I had ever seen elsewhere—imagining it 
stretched out in some city street, filling all the carriage way, and reaching up to 
the second story windows—the idea of its vastness tock full possession of me, and 
for the first time I grasped its greatness. And ever then I do not think the 
idea of size and measurement s» overwhelmed me as did the thought of its vast 
age, and the centuries it had looked down upon. The great space it had filled 
was nothing to the ages it had bridged over. No inanimate monument of man’s 
work was here—no unwrapping of dead Pharaohs from the mummy cloths of 
the embalmers—but here had been life and growth and increase, and running 
out of roots, and spreading forth of branches, and budding leaves and flowing 
sap, and all the processes of nature, with poise and swing from winter’s sleep to 
summer's waking, and the noiseless registering of the years and centuries in figures 
that could not be mistaken from the heart of the sapling out to the last rind of 
bark that hugged its age. And though one looks with profoundest wonder at 
the vast size of these monsters, it is, after all, the sug;estion they give of their 
far reach backward into time that most impresses the beholder. 

The rings in the trunks indicate ages varying from a few years to upwards of 
two thousand. Those of about ten feet in diameter, are in the neighbourhood of 
about 600 yearsold. Most of the larger trees have been damaged more or less 
by fire. One of them has been entirely hollowed out, so that our whole party 
of twelve rode in upon our horses and stood together in the cavity. The tree 
grows ou, and is as green at the top as any of them, notwithstanding the hollow- 
ness of its trunk. 

We spent three or four hours in the two groves, upper and lower—and just in 
the edge of the Sabbath twilight, singing in full chorus “ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,” passed out from among the unhewn columns and sturdy pil- 
lars, the groined arches, and leafy aisles, the heights and depths, and vistas and 
recesses, the grandeur and the solitude of these noblest of ‘‘God’s temples,” and 
took up our journey towards the valley. 

That night we stopped at ‘“ Clark’s.” A Dutchman was keeping the place. 
He had expected us to dinner, he said—which was very thoughtful of him: He 
charged it in the bill—which showed very great presence of mind. Still, I do 
not think his profit on our entertainment was anything to speak of, for we brought 
him some remarkable appetites, and unless he got his provisions somewhere for 
nothing, we must have eaten our money’s worth. 

After our rough ride of upwards of twenty-five miles, we were tired enough to 
go to bed early and sleep well, which we all did. We were up early next morn- 
ing and off for eighteen miles more on horseback, to Inspiration Point, which 
overlooks the Yosemite Valley. 


There was little of adventure between Clark’s and the valley. The way was 


"pretty much up hill. We left the trail once or twice, to climb little peaks and | |< 
Sightly places, which we invariably found had recently been christened with names 
the Chicago party, tokens of which were found in the ominipresent “‘cards,”) 
_ + Clark’s, for which he charged us eleven dollars in coin—at Westfall’s, under a 
three o'clock in’ the afternoon’ when ‘we hitched our horses in the wood, and - 


: ‘hedge, and looked over it into the valley. — 
. words here, in the awful hush that fell upon us, all at once, we stoud upon the 


_ upon 2 level is easily enough comprehended—you may measure it off in your 
' and you leaning over the edge of it, is more difficult to grasp ; I may give you = 
figures and distances, but no one can realise it without the actual sight. We 
~ . im the grandeur and gloom of its solitude, was El Capitan, with its three thousand — 
_ three hundred feet perpendicular of granite, the wall of that side of the valley. 
~ ‘were the three peaks, rising one above the other, to which the Indians gave the | 
_ maker to the “‘ Three Brothers.” 


- wall and into the valley below. It was the Bridal Veil Fall, by which the 


_ joins the main stream of the Merced. Over the heads of the Cathedral Rocks (| 
‘we could see the peak of the Sentinel, and away beyond, at the extreme upper et Re 


: opposite each other, distinct and clear in outline, and cleanly cut against the =~ 
or Liberty Cap, reared its head above the surrounding peaks ; and all around the 


_ “breath, the green plain at the bottom arrested the sight. And there were groves - 
» through it all, and everything in marked and cheerfal contrast ‘with the barren 
~ beauty deep ‘set in the frame of a nightmare. ee 


_ of the wonderfal view, we resumed ont sadilles for the'descent of the mountain 


took our lunch—a miscellaneous méss—prépared for us by the ‘Dutchman’ at 


tree; saw no grizzles, and met on the way but one’congressman. It was about © “” 


~ "There are places as well as times and occasions im this world, when speech ¢ : 7 
seems wholly out of place, and all talk merest gabble. There was no placefor | 


edge of this fearful revelation. At first-sight it was‘a great horror—a profound 4 
‘abyss, on whose frightful edge we hung. Three quarters of a mile stretched off = 


mind’s eye, and-set the stakes for it—but three quarters of a mile straight down, _ 
_ were at the lower end of the valley, and the great ghastly gash in the’ mountains. . 

lay extended before us.. Over across from us, white in the sunlight, and terrible - 

atid the most conspicuous feature of the view. Farther on, upon the same side, 


name of Pompompasus, or Leaping Frogs, changed by some prosaic guide or map 


Directly in front, as we stood looking up the valley, were the Cathedral Rocks, 
of which this was a rear view. A silvery trickle of water, which we could just 
- see shivering its way down the roek, dropped over the edge of the mountain 


Streani of the same name from the Sierras finds its way, by a leap of 
six hundred and thirty feet to a rocky basin, whence, in a series of cascades, it 
tumbles three hundred feet further down to the level of the plain, where it 
end of the valley, we could see the grand old Domes of the Yosemite standing 
background of the sky. At the right, a little'way beyond, Mount Broderick, - 
edges of the valley, towards the horizon, were the rough and ragged outlines of . 
At our feet, as we stood there and looked downward, for a few yards there 
were stunted shrubs and bushes, and then the vision, glancing off, found no rest- 
ing place for the’ eye for all the distance down, until, dizzy and catching our 
of trees, and green fields and meadows, and the sparkle’ of a river flowing 
and desolate outlook over the edges towards the “horizon, It was a dream of . 


After remaining here two hours or more, ‘accustoming’ our eyes to the sight otal é : 
and to the great distances, and taking in as fully as we were able all the features ~ ‘fe 


ei picking our patch a little way through the bushes, came of a sudden upon’ the  ‘* | 

= 

a 

2 

a 


4 
thought. 


halés-mile to a mile in width, almost a dead level, four thousand feet above 
~. the sea and sunk almost.a mile in perpendicular depth below the general level. = 
of the mountains over which we had been all day climbing. The sensation at: 


first is of being walled in in a tremendous grave.. You do not 


once the immense height of the walls that surround you. The Valley itself. . 
seems pinched and narrow, and the trees, which vary in height from one hundred 


ride to Liedig’s. We went. down by tedious zigzags.and. ~~ 

abrupt, alnaost precipious, deseents, over some of which we led and.sometimes, 
_-were led by our horses—for, with all their gauntness and uncertainty of arr 

were sure-footed, and could pick their way better than we—and just about 
struck the level of the plain. Here we were, in a valley six miles long and from © 


and fifty to two hundred feet, and are of diameters to correspond, seem small, ~ io 
short, and scrubby.. Anywhere else they would be remarkable. for them 


size and beauty ; here they are dwarfed by amazing heights and distances, and. 


made insignificant‘ by comparison with the grandeur of the surroundings. 


With busy eyes.intent on all the wonders round us, but turning oftenest to. ie d 
range along the jagged rim and fringe of trees so far above us, vainly trying to © 


comprehend that the walls were actually from half to three-quarters of a mile 


high, and that the straggling trees growing in the crevices of the cliffs, or over~ ‘ :s 


its edge’, were actually trees one hundred and fifty feet in heigh t, and 


not the scrubby bushes they looked to be,—-we walked our horses slowly along 
- through the openings:and among the trees, across the dry bed, where, in spring, = 
the mountain torrent had torm its way along, leaving in its wake the great — 
boulders. and rocky masses it had wrenched from their foundations, and fording. 
the small stream that issued from the Bridal Veil, came up into.a full view. of 
* __ the fall. The trees that intervened hid from sight the slope of rocks, and debris,” 
, , down which the stream bounds its last three’hundred feet, so. that.to our eyes)” 


it seemed. a single fall of the whele nine hundred feet. 


What had sppeared from Inspiration Point tobe the merest ribbon fluttering 


down: the rock we found was a considerable volume of water, and we forded it. 
as we wound.our way along and passed through the narrow gap between Eb 


- Capitan and the Cathedral Rocks. ‘The great weather-stained, scarred face 06 


Hii Capitan was on our left, and though its. base was almost half-a-mile away, i 


towered so high above and seemed so to hang over us, that. we should almost 


have said we could throw a stone against it from the path. Ne picture by pew 
or brush can ever convey dh idea of the vastness of this view; its magnitude 


baffles deseription.:. nor can.the speetator begin ‘to realise it except after seeing it: 


from all. points, and studying for days at a time its colossal features in. detail. 


) ‘kmow of no better way to. convey even an inadequate idea of it than by taking <. ‘ 
some: familiar object, as.a church spire for. instanee, for comparison. Let the 
reader then take as the unit of measurement a charch spire, say 200 feet im — 


Put yourself upon: the-curbstone opposite and run your eye along it to 
_. Fix that measure in your mind.. Now go back a little way and. double church 


andi spire—fancy yourself looking upward tothe top of two such spires 400 feet!” 
Hawe-you fixed your -distance ?, Them go back still farther and double the 
Height of your two. spires—imagine yourself looking up to the top of the fourth: 
spine, piled one above another.. There’s a. di of 800 feet straight: 
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Qf the effect, and double up again—count them up from. the bottom-—eight spires 
feet. Rest a little, and, if you ean, familiarise: yourself with the ‘ 
and with the distance; for I. have. not. yet done .with the eye of your. 
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fancy. Now for the last leap in this perpendicular geometrical progression — 
double the whole eight—and at the top of your sixteenth spire—if. I haven't 
lost you on the way in some of these tremendous upward leaps—reach just a 


hundred feet beyond—the height of half-a spire—then draw a long breath— 


put your knife into a cloud—you are at the top of El Capitan, 3,300 feet in air. 
Keeping that point In mind, drop down from it and spread out under it, for 


half a mile, a granite curtain, seamed, and scarred, and discolonred by the 


storms and tempests of uncounted ages—at its base pile up a scraggy slope of 
rocks and mountain debris—plant along the dizzy far-off edge a row of giant 


_. pines, that from its foot shall look like bushes—turn a river along its front, and _ 
_ set a grove beside it, and over it all throw the halo and witchery of a golden 


sunset deepening all its shadows, bringing into relief its outlines, and bathing in 
a tender,Jight its hoary summit—aud you have El Capitan asI saw it on that 
August afterneon, and seeing it wondered and worshipped. 


_ So in a half dream—a sort of awe of delight, wondering not more at the: 


greatness of the things about us than at how we ourselves had dwindled by the 


side of them, we sauntered slowly on. A little way beyond, we turned in:our 


saddles and saw behind us the towers and spires of the Cathedral Rocks. The 
Cathedral Rock itseif. is 2,200 feet high ; the spires are isolated columns of 


granite by its side, looming up 500 feet above. Ths resemblance is complete, 
: and the appropriateness of the name ap 


parent. 
By this time the sun had slid down behind El Oapitan and left the valley 
dim and dusky in the shadow, and.so, with’a couple of miles yhd the luxury of 


_. @ level road before us, we struok into whatever gait.our horses happaned to hit 


upon above a walk, and went on to Liedig’s. 


_.  Liedig was a good fellow. He and Peter Gordon used to sit on the door- 
. step nights and talk about “Old Hutchins,” who kept the other hotel, in a way 


that was civilised and home-like. Hutchins was the only neighbour, and it was 
refreshing to find that even in that remote solitude, in the face of so many 
drawbacks, there were neighbours who could sit right down and abuse each other 
in an enlightened New England way. Liedig furnished us the only thing that 


_ had not already been covered ten or a dozen deep with names, and that wag a 
_ mew baby. As before stated, we hastened to christen it ‘‘ Schuyler Colfax,” it’ 


being that kind of a baby,.and Mr. Colfax being in the valley at the time. 


I presume, however, that there are three or four names atop of that by this’ 


time, as a Congressional party was there the week dfterwards. It was a good 
house—this of Liedig’s—or rather, there were two of them. They hadn’t 
Mansard roofs, to be sure—and were’only one story high, but, they were very 
‘comfortable—one contained kitchen, dining-room, and bar-room, and the other 
a parlour and several sleeping-rooms ; and some of the, rooms—one of which 
was occupied by a guest, whose snoring was the only thing that pretended to 


compete with the mountains in-vastness—were floored, and had nails to hang = 
Clothes on. Of course, we did not find all the modern conveniences—there was 
_ mo gas that was at all luminous—nor was there hot and cold water in.every 
‘room in the house. We did not expect there would be. But there were candles, | 


and a barrel of water with tin basins, and a long towel on a roller at the corner 


of the house, and fragments of a looking-glass, in which we could see enoughof § §]- 
ourselves to keep us reasonably humble and unhappy. 
-A Digger Indian, who would have rejoiced the soul of Darwin, brought water 


from the river for the use of guests, and with instinctive honesty that. was traly 
remarkable, never appropriated a drop of it to himself. akas 


"After all, whien we considered that all the furniture and much of.the building 
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just begun to doze again when a great rustling of the bed-clothes and a percepti- | — 
fing under them set me broad awake. ‘There “3 


~ me to stand that any length oftime. This time I went for a match in dead‘earne 
est, and succeeded in lighting the candle. I lifted the blankets very carefully, 


- was too much disgusted to throw a beot at her, or to wake up Joe and tell him. 


from the lip to the level of the valley; and away yonder at our right were the | 
' Domes; with the mountain walls connecting them all. The best distant view — 
of the Yosemite Fall is from Liedig’s porch. It is a double fall; the upperome  ~ 
of one thousand five hundred feet, the lower of four hundred with. a descent of — 
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thaterial had to be transported on mule-back over the weary miles of mountains, 


and up and down the precipitous ascents and descents we had just traversed, the 
wonder was that they had been able to make things so comfortable and convenient - 
as wefound them. The table was first-rate, with the juiciest and tenderest of 
mutton from Liedig’s own flock, fine fresh trout from the Merced, excellent 


- vegetables, plenty of fruit and berries, the richest of cream, with good cooking — 


and neat service, and we brought to it excellent appetites with great regularity. 
Joe and myself occupied a room between E] Capitan and the gentleman who 


snored. It was a gusty kind of snoré, and used to wake-us suddenly in the 
night. Our boots lay against the partition on that side every morning. The 
latch to our door was of leather, and our carpet was of pine boughs, and theroom = 


was frequented somewhat by the domestic fowl about the premises One of these, . 


_@ very respectable matron; was seized with that strange infatuation that over- 
- ‘comes at times the soberest of them, and commenced the process of “setting” 
under my bed. I was not consulted in the business at all, and my discovery of 
it was, as the coroner’s juries say, “sudden and untimely.” We had been sit- 


ting on the porch that night listening to the snake stories front real life. Liedig 


_ had told how a Congressman, coming down the ladders by the Vernal Fall, hear- - 


ing a hiss, tuned and saw a rattlesnake on a shelf of rock within a foot of his 


head coiled for a spring; Peter Gordon had related one or two aneedotes of @ . 
_ similar heart-rending character, and there had seemed to bea general disposition 


to make it pleasant for people whose sleeping-rooms were not floored, and who 
were not fond of snakes. Along in the middle of the night I was awakened by 


a disturbance of the bed-clothes that hung over the side? I raised my head and = 


listened. There was a kind of rustling nestling sound under the bed, not cheer= - 
ful, under the circumstances, to listen to. I said in my own mind it was @ 

snake. I deliberated on its size, and concluded it wasa large one—too large, 
indeed, to sleep with in a bed as narrow as that was. I moved out quietly and 
fuinbled for a match—found ‘one—drew it; it went out, of course—who ever 
knew a match do anything else under auch circumstances? Then I determined 


it was not a snake—or if it was, that it was not a large one—or if a large one — 


there was probably room enough for both of us—and so got back into bed. Had 


ble motion as of something craw. 
were too many premium notes to be deducted from the face of my life policy for 


the snake was not'there ; I looked under the bed, no snake there ; but away in 


the corner—her head bobbing like a Chinese ir age in a tea-store—sata demure _ x. 


old hen, with nothing under her but straw, and nothing to do but pick away ‘at 
the blankets that hung over her. I blew out the candle and went to bed. I 


about it. 


Just back of the hotel the Sentinel Summit towered three thousand feet above 
us, the topmost thousand feet an obelisk, from which the rock takes its name; 


at our left as we sat on the porch, the view began with the white cliff, El Capi- 
tan; the came the three Brothers or Leaping Frogs ; directly in front was the 


4 


great Yosemite Fall, with its magnificent leap of two thousand six hundred fect 
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over six hundred between the two. The shelf on which it first drops has the 
appearance, from the porch, of being about broad enough to step round on com- 
-fortably without danger of falling over the lower edge. It is in fact a third of a 
mile wide, and not less than fifteen acres in extent. It seems, too, to be but a 


few minutes’ walk from the hotel t6 the fall. It willtake'you a good hour io 


- reach the pile of boulders that stretches out from its foot, and half an hour more to 
clamber over the rocks, up to the pool at the base of the lower fall. We 


- .- one of our five days here among the rocks, and at the base of the lower fall of four 
hundred feet almost forgot that there was another nearly four times as high be- — 


hind it. I did have a notion that such surroundings were not calculated to én- 
large a man’s conceit of himself; but I observe that a distinguished female lecturer, 
who has been there and has lectured about it, was not so impressed. She says 
' she looked upon the marvellous scene, and something within her cried: ‘I ani 
greater than these ; before them and beyond them I can soar.’’ I would not pre- 


tend to dispute her, but two thousand perpendicular feet of granite seems a large 


back-ground for such a tableau. 
We had so timed our trip as to be in the valley at the full of the moon; so 
while our days ‘were occupied with rambling about and visiting the various 
_ points of interest on horseback- or on foot, at night we could lie upon our backs 
~ axound the camp-fires kindled by the guides, and watch the coming of the moon 
‘with its wondrous play of lights and shadows among the summits and along the 
edges, as she sailed slowly up the sky and poured her radiance over the moun- 
_tain walls into the valley. One night Joe and I sat later than the rest under the 
ine-trees in front of the house, waiting for the moon to climb above the Sentinel, 
was a perfect night, glittering with stars and without a fleck of cloud: it 
seemed indeed as though there were never so many stars anywhere else as we 
saw, looking up fromthe bottom of that great rift, and through that clear trans- 
parent atmosphere, into the blue of the spangled depths. _ 
The walls on the other side of the valley were bathed in a mellow radiance, 
the face of El Capitan laughed in the moonlight, arid the waters of the Yosemite - 
sparkled with silver up and down its whole two thousand feet.’ Gloomy and 
. dark, with only its summits half crowned with light, the Sentinel towered far up 
above us, and threw its shadow half across the valley. Slowly the shadow shor- — 
tened, the light crept up towards us, the fringe of forest away up yonder came 
out distinct and clear against the sky. Just over a barren strip along the edge 
there came a luminous ripple—a glow—a rim of fire, and then the full round 
moon came into view and swung along the ragged line. Watching it closely we 
were shortly startled by the appearance of something like a line of black that — 
seemed to be tracing itself across the disk. Then there.came another, and 
another, then a heavy upright line, and in moment a giant pine stood out within 
the-perfect circle; each branch and twig and leaf distinct and clear, and for an 
. instant the moon, to our rapt eyes, hung a glowing picture on the sky. It was 
only a moment—but a moment to be always remembered—the swift passing of a 
beautiful vision. 
Our second day in the Valley we took for a visit to the Vernal and Nevada 
Falls. About two miles up beyond the Yosemite Fall, the main portion of the 
valley branches out in three narrow cayons, each one distinct, and each having 


its own special attractions. We took the middle one of these, and followed up . 


the main stream of the Merced to the two falls named. Behind us as we turned 


into the cayon was the massive North Donte with its Royal Arches ; on our left, a 


the South of Half Done, its crest four thousand eight hundred feet above: the 


valley, and inaceessible; bn our right, Glacier Point, a bare, smooth-rock, with — 
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an inclination of about seventy degrees, reaching from the plain almost to the — 
top of the mountain wall; and in front a narrowing gorge beset with trees and - 
bushes and masses of rock, with a tortuous trail along by the bed of the noisy 
river. The immense boulders which block the way seem to have been dropped © 
with very little regard for regularity or symmetry, and none w ‘for the — 


There were two miles of this rough and uncomfortable horse-back riding,’ 


with a gradual narrowing in upon us of the mountain walls, before we came to’ 
the point where we were to leave our horses and proceed the other mile and a 


half of the journey on foot. “The winding of the canon shortly shut us in, with: 


mountain walls all around us. Our horses went picking their way along slowly — 
and carefully through the tangle of trees and rocks, the trail leading us at seme: 


times close down by the river, and at others over dizzy and doubtful edges far 


above it. Growing in cracks and crevices and on narrow shelves, wherever 


there was room to root themselves, were great pine trees from a hundred. to a - 


hundred and fifty feet high, that straggled along up the precipices or fringed the 


heights, and were dwarfed by their stupendous surroundings, Down below us . 
the river went leaping with a great noise through the gorge, while to our up- — 
ward vision three thousand feet of craggy wall, with massive boulders scattered — 
- along its top at such perilous poise that it seemed the finger of a child might lose 


them, overhung and t ed us. 


From the point where we left our horses we saw a mile beyond and well‘up | 


above us the Vernal Fall, a tumble of water three hundred and fifty feet hig 


and larger in volume than any we had seen, it being the main stream of the — 


Merced. It was a tiresome mile to travel to the foot of the Vernal, and quite 


essential, a great part of the way, to be very sure of your footing. The 
- threatening cliffs still overhung us, the canon having narrowed now so close it 
seemed as though we might touch each’ wall with either hand. The stream 
flashed down the gorge below us. We were shut in from everything but the | 
strip of blue directly overhead. The situation here makes one unaccustomed 


to it catch his breath with a sensation of constriction—a sort of feeling that, 


compared with the great convulsion by which these rocks were rent apart, it — 
‘ would be no very strange thing if the rift should suddenly close and shut us im, - 
At length, after long and laborious clambering over the rocks and along slippery< _ 
slopes, stopping often to turn back and gather in the kaleidoscopic changes in 


the view of river, rock, and waterfall, we stand within the envelope of mist at 


the right of the fall, looking up to where the stream curls over the top three 
hundred feet above, or downward fifty feet, to where it strikes with tremendous . 
roar upon a bed of rocks and breaks into great clouds of spray, over which the 


sun has set the seal of the rainbow. 


Before this, in the breadth of the valley, where the falls were so far off ami 
80 thin in volume that they did not constitute the most prominent feature in the — 
View, we had wondered at and ungrudgingly admired the unique and startling 

combination of plain and mountain, rock and tree andriver, and thought no element. 


of grandeur was lacking. But it needed, after all, the near, wild, leapi 


and dashing, the glitter and foam and rattle and gush and roar of thetumbling, 
turbulent torrent to fill it out completely, and round intofulness all its sights and 


sounds. 
 _ Weclimb the face of the precipice by long ladders, the insecurity of which lends. 
the adventure somewhat of the spice of personal peril, and at the top find ourselves 
in the upper canon, which ends abruptly half a mile above in another perpen- 
_ dicular wall, over which the Nevada Fall takes its single leapof seven hundred feet. — 
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. 808 THE BIG TREES AND THE YOSEMITE. 


' A singularly formed natural parapet of stone runs along the ase of the cliff from 


the top of the ladders to the Vernal Fall, over which we could lean with safety 


and look down into the wild tangle and maze of the lower canon through which 
we had come. 


‘Up here there was more breadth, and room to swing one’s arms, and there were 


; quiet pools and shaded basins, and just above the fall a beautiful slope, where the 


~ 


& \ 


stream spread out and slid with a glassy surface over a smooth rock, some two 
hundred feet in length, at an angle of about thirty degrees. Beyond this we 
followed up the canon through the underbrush and over the rocks halfa mile, - 
till we stood at the foot of the Nevada, directly under the fall. Looking straight 
upward we saw a great feathery gush of fleeciness, a snowy white outpouring, as 
though the snow of the High Sierras, whose melting feeds the stream, had, in 
the poise before that fearful leap, turned back again to the whiteness and purity 
of its cloud-life before ever it fell. There does not -seem to be a line or streak 
of water in it, but just a great white puff, like smoke from acanon’s mouth. It 
retains this appearance for the first forty or fifty feet of the fall, when, striking 
@ jutting overhang, it breaks and pours down the face of the cliff. At our left, 
Mount Broderick or Liberty Cap, an isolated mass of rock nearly perpendicular 
on all sides, reared its crest two thousand feet above us, and looked down in noble 
grandéur upon the wondrous panorama at its base. 
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THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
i. 
_ AN orphan boy, with weary feet, . Paci” 
On Christmas eve, alone, benighted, ; Ae 
Went through the town from street to street, tet 
see the clustering candles lighted 
In homes where happy children meet. a3 if 
II, 
Before each housé he stood, to mark 
The pleasant rooms that shone so fairly ; 
The tapers lighted, spark by spark, 
“Till all the trees were blazing rarely ; 
And sad his heart was, in the dark. : 
He wept: he clasped his hands and cried : a 4 
“* Ah, every child to-night rejoices ; 
Their Christmas presents all divide, 
Around their trees, with merry voices ; 
But Christmas is to me denied. 
rf 
“Once with my sister, hand in hand, 
At home, how did my tree delight me ; Sd 
No other tapers shone so grand ; q ; 
But all forget me, none invite me, Rt 
Here, lonely, in the stranger’s land. are 
Vv. 
' Will no one let me in, to share 


| The light, to take some corner nigh it? __ 
In all these houses can’t they spare ; 
_A spot where I may dit in quiet—_ 
A little seat among them there? 


* 
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310 ; THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 
VI. 


“¢ Will no one let me in to-night ? 
I will not beg for gift or token ;_ 
' I only ask to see the sight een | 
And hear the thanks of others spoken, 
And that will be my own delight.’ . 


VII. 


He knocked at every door and gate ; 
He rapped at window-pane and shutter ;' 
But no one heard and bade him wait, 7 
Or came, the “‘ Welcome in!” to utter: *2 
( ; Their ears were dull to outer fate. 


Each father looked with eyes that smiled, 
Upon his happy children only : 

Their gifts the mother’s heart beguiled 
To think of them; none saw the lonely 


Forgotten boy, the orphan child. a 


Ix. 


**O Christ-child, holy, kind and dear ! 
I have no father and no mother, 

Nor friend save thee, to give me cheer, 
Be thou my help, there is none other, 

Since all forget me, wandering here !” 


x. 


:* The poor boy rubbed his hands so blue, 
- His little hands, the frost made chilly ; 
His tattered clothes he closer drew, 
And crouched within a corner stilly, 
And prayed, and knew not what to do. 


XI. 


Then suddenly, there shone a light ; 
Along the street, approaching nearer, 
Another child, in garments white, 
Spake as he came—and clearer, dearer, \ 
His voice made music in the night : 


x. 


‘**T am the Christ! have thou no fear ! 
I was a child in my probation, 

And children unto meare near : 

__ I hear and heed thy supplication, _ 

Though all the rest forget thee here. 
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THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS TREK. 

“My saving Word to all I 

And equally to-each ’tis given ; tka 

I bring the promiseof my care 

Here, in the street, beneath the heaven, ' 


‘As well as in the chambers there. 


XIv. 


: 

i 

*« And here, poor boy, thy Christmas rmas-tree 
WillT adorn, and so make glimmer 
‘Through all this open space, for thee, (7. ee 
That those within shall twinkle dimmer, Sere | 
For bright as thine they cannot be ! ” 
j 

4 

i 
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XV. 


The Christ-child with his shining hand 
Then pointed up, and lo! the lustres ‘ 
That sparkled there! He saw it stand, ' 
A tree, o'erhung with starry clusters 
On all its branches, wide and grand. 


XvI. 


So far and yet so near! the night 
Was blazing with the tapers’ splendour : rd 
What was the orphan boy’s delight, 
How beat his bosom warm and tender, chy 
To see his Christmas-tree so bright! 


XVII. 

| 

It seemed to him a happy dream ; ; ; 

Then, from the starry branches bending, H 
The angels stooped, and through the gleam 

They lifted him to peace unending, 

They folded him in love supreme. ee 


XVIII. 


The orphan child is now at rest: - ; 
No father’s care he needs, nor mother’s, 
“Upon the Christ-child’s holy breast. popes 
All that is here bestowed on others Raa es 
He there forgets, where all is best. 
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.  MUSEUMS,* 


Te the ancient Greek, the noblest and purest gift of the gods was a spring of 
Fee cool and limpid water, trickling through the crevices of a rock, or bubbling 
up from the earth, on some lonely monntain-top. The fresh and invigorating 
air of the solitary heights, and the roar of surrounding forests, increased the bene-' 
ficent impression produced by the murmur of the sparkling waters, and lifted the 
soul into a state of joyful exaltation and ecstasy peculiarly favourable to poetic 
creativeness. Thus, the fountains themselves came to be regarded as sacred 
sources of inspiration, and the nymphs that presided over them were transformed 
anto Muses. In this manner originated a sanctuary of the Pierian Muses on 
Olympus, and a grove of the Muses on Mount Helicon, where the Hippocrene was 

Supposed to have been struck into existence by a blow from the hoof of Pegasus. 
Gradually the wild and rugged scenery of the mountain‘received new charms 
and significance through the hand of Art. Altars-were erected ; and in the 

,. shade of the trees were placed votive gifts, the statues of the Muses, as. well as 

of the poets and artists who had distinguished themselves in their service. 
For in these consecrated places the votaries of art were wont to assemble : here 
the various kinds ot song and melody were developed, and different instruments 
invented and perfected: here the most celebrated poets competed with each 
other ; and diverse schools were formed, such as the Orphic School on Mt. 
Olympus, and the School of Hesiod on Mt. Helicon. In these sanctuaries were 
preserved all the traditions and documents pertaining to the arts and the artists ; 
and as a luxuriant natural vegetation is produced by springs of water, so around 
these fountains of the Muses flourished a new and vigorous intellectual life, 
manifesting itself in poetry, painting, sculpture, and philesophy. These simple 
haunts of the Muses were thevfirst museums. From Helicon and Olympus they 

- Were diffused over all Greece, everywhere preserving traces/of their origin, in ~ 
being situated on rivers, or in groves adorned with fountains. Such were those 
on the Ilissus and the Cephisus, in the academy where Plato taught, and in 

Stagira, where throngs of young disciples were instructed by Aristotle. In all 

these museums, as well as in those which were founded at a later period in the 
- Grecian cities of Asia Minor by Alexander and his generals, the prevailing idea 

was that of places devoted to the service of the Muses. But with the decline of 

original genius, and the rise of erudition, the conception of the nature of this 

service was essentially changed; and the museum. became transformed from a_ 
_ temple of inspiration into a laboratory of investigation. It was no longer a con- 

' secrated spot, where the poet could commune with the Muses, but’ an intellectual 
workshop, in which the scholar found all the implements and aids essential to the 
pursuit of his studies. Such an institute was the magnificent museum of Alex- 

-andria, which not only afforded a quiet retreat for scholars in the midst of that — 


3 __* Kunstmueeen, ihre Geschichte und ihre Bestimmag. Vortrag von Ernst Ourtius- 
_ Berlin : Wilhelm Herz, 1870. Pp. 30. ge ; 
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~ noisy.metropolis, but furnished them also, in its vast library, all the materials 


‘ of museums, that the Romans were fond of building theirs in the form of grottos, 


and green spots of cultivation. It is evident that what the ancients called a mu- 


, 88 a treasure-house for monuments of art! And on this point he discriminates . 


_ works of painting and sculpture, designed to illustrate the achievements of war- 


' bandman, each brought to the altar of the god something corresponding to his 


'- cest and costliest offerings. In this manner the finest productions of the brush 


- long sought after to adorn the table of Roman magnates. As these votive gifts 


~ There could be seen venerable relics of the heroic age, the weapons of heroes, ~ 


_ The groves and parks connected with the sanctuaries were also supplied with 


_tarch were accustomed to sit on steps of the Delphic temple, in the suggestive _. . aS 
erento of which some of his most thoughtful conversations were held.” 


- under the supervision of the priests, by whom they were exhibited and explained . 


‘ 


necessary for the prosecution of their researches, and enabled them to compare _ ‘3 
the results of Oriental learning with the works of Hellenic poets and philosophers. f 
With it were connected halls for lectures and various collections; a priest of the 
Muses was director or president of the institute. The halls and arcades were . 
adorned with the busts of authors,as had been the case with the primitive . 
musems on the sacred heights of Helicon and Olympus. ; 

It was doubtless due to some reminiscence or tradition concerning the origin 


with overhanging rocks, and floors of mosaic, representing mosses and plants, 
such as are accustomed to grow by springs and water-courses, Frum this cir-~. 
cumstance Prof. Curtius derives the word mosaic (Latin musivum);a better 
derivation, however, is the Hebrew word mask, signifying a variegated mat or 
carpet ; hence Damascus received its name from the mosaic-like appearance of the 
surrounding country, with its patches of sand, oases of trees, glistening lakes, 


seum was something wholly different, both in origin and purpose, from what we ) 
understand by that term. And here Prof. Curtius raises the question, whether = - 
there was anything in antiquity corresponding to the museum of modern times, 


very justly between gewordene und gemachte Museen,—museums that grew 
spontaneously but inevitably out of other causes, ‘and museums that were inten- 
tionally made. To ‘the first class belonged the royal palaces of Assyria and 
Egypt, rich with trophies of victory and the spoils of conquest, and adorned with 


riors, and to record the history of dynasties, To the same class belonged also the 
Greek temple, in which were preserved the ‘offerings of the worshippers. The 
soldier, the sailor, the fisherman, the merchant, the artist, the hunter, the hus- - 


vocation. The gifts of the poorest were not despised, while the wealthy citizen 
regarded it as an honour and a sacred duty to enrich the temples with the choi- 


and the chisel were collected around the shrines of the deities. In the temple 
at Ephesus, for example, were works representing every age and development of 
art,—sculpture by Phidias and his contemporaries, the most beautiful paisttings of 
Apelles, and silver goblets by Mentor, whose embossed pilates and vessels were 


accumulated, from year to year and from century to century, special buildings 
were erected near the temples for preserving them. Thus museums were formed, 


to tourists, as the treasures of the Louvre or the Vatican ateat the present day. . - 


the remarkable remains of the most primitive periods of civilisation; such, for ~ 
— as the bars of silver which had been used before the introduction of —_ 
coined money, and which were kept as curiosities in the temple of Hera, at Argos. 


x 


rare animals and plants, and thus converted into zoological and botanical gardens. 
Here, then, were collected unlimited materials for recreation and instruction, the _ 


existence of which rendered these places a favourite rendezvous for all students of 


art, antiquities, and natural science. _“ Hence,” says Curtius, “ men like Pla- 
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Such was the character of the museums which grew up, during the lapse of cen- — 


turies, out of the deep and living root of religious feeling, and in which, as in a 


mirror, were reflected all phases and stages in the historical growth of the people. 
The most famous ‘ofthese museums were the temple-courts of Ephesus and ~ 


Samos, the sanctuaries of Olympia and Delphi, and the Athenian Acropolis, 
When, now, Alexander and his generals founded new cities in other lands, as 
nurseries of Hellenic culture, museums were also established as an integral part 


of them, and filled with copies of Grecian masterpieces, and with originals so far — 
as it was possible to procure them. In this manner they sought to transplant to | 


a barbaric soil the full-grown produets of civilisation. Thus Alexander himself 

made collections in Pella ; thus Macedonia, Epirus, and Thracia were Hellenized. 
Near the magnificent Syrian city of Antioch was a temple of Apollo, in the 

sacred grove of which was a fountain called Castalia, in honour of the Delphic 

fountain. Exact copies of the colossal statues of Zeus, and of the goddess of the 
Parthenon, were erected in Olympia. An immense traffic was carried on in 
works of art, the centre of which was Sikyon. The Ptolemies sent out their 
ships, and by purchase or by plunder collected vast quantities of pictures and 
marbles, which enriched the famous museums'of Alexandria. The princess of 
Asia and Egypt ornamented their residences with the Charities of Bupalos, one 

_of the oldest monuments of Grecian sculpture ;’and in Talaura, the mountain castle 
of that fierce enemy of Rome, Mithradates Eupator, was a collection of two 
thousand onyx-vessels of rare workmanship. These instances prove how — 
was the desire of even barbaric kings to possess memorials of Hellenic taste 


genius, and thus to share, in some degree, the splendours of that brilliant civilisa-_ 


tion. 

With the conquest of Greece by the Romans, began a new epoch in the 
growth of art-museums. The conquerors were at first undecided whether to 
treat the Grecian works of art as ordinary booty, or to revere and respect them 
as’things consecrated to the gods in whose service they originated. The priests. 


-_ were consulted in order how to discriminate the sacred from the profane; and 
_ finally a compromise between rapacity and superstition was effected, by resol= ~ 
ving to give to the gods of Rome what was taken from the gods of Greece.. 


Thus, Marcellus, after the capture of Syracuse, devoted nearly all the spoils to 
the divinities Honour and Virtue, to which he had built a temple, just after 
his departure for Sicily. In like manner, M. Futvius, after conquering the 
Mtolians, adorned the sanctuaries of Hercules, the Muses and the goddess of 
Fortune. In the court of the temple which Sosius dedicated to Apollo, stood 
Niobe and her children, and in that which Domitius erected about the same: 
time, in gratitude to Neptune, was a procession of sea-gods, the work of Skopas. 
Thus, Rome was filled with immense museums, which were at once. collections 
of curiosities, votive offerings to the gods, and monuments of the military triumphs. 
-achieved by the generals of the Republic. Under the emperors, large corridors 
and courts surrounded with columns were attached to the temples, for the more. 
_ convenient preservation and exhibition of these treasures. Cesar himself endowed 
the temple-halls of the seven-hilled city with six collections of gems. The 
The finest of all these establishments was the temple of Apollo, on the Palatine ;. 
in the vestibule was a Greek and Latin library ; and within, among numerous 


works of less renown, stood the statue of Skopas ; on the doors‘ were carved, in 
ivory, the fates of the Niobides; the gable was ornamented with archaic seulp- . 


ture of the school of Chios, and before the-entrance were seen the bronze bulls of 
Myron. The Roman baths were also art-museums ; for, as is well known,, 


Agrippa placed the masterpiece of Lysippos in front of the public baths that bore: 
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his name; and in the therme of Titus stood the celebrated group of Laocoon 
_ and his sons. The spirit that pervaded the founders of these collections was ye 

_ | thoroughly democratic; everything was designed, not merely for the pleasure of 
_- . the’ patrician classes, but especially for the use and edification of the people. . 

_ Agrippa declared that all the paintings and statuary in Rome ought to be the “ 
| property of the State, in order .that they might be made accessible to the public ; 

Instead ‘of being hidden in. private villas, as the peculiar luxury of the-rich. . 
This, too, was the policy of Julius Cesar ; and it was in obedience to his counsel. ~_ 
that Asinius Pollio opened his valuable collection of antiquities for the benefit — 
of the public. “This,” says Curtius, ‘“‘ was, in a certain sense, the first 
European museum; inasmuch as it was a secular or unconsecrated place, in 

which a series-of select works of art were arranged, in suitable order,and 

« exhibited for the purpose of contributing to the general culture.” Under the 
later emperors, this love of collecting works of art degenerated into a mania, and 
gave rise to a wholesale plundering of the Greciangeninsula. Delphi alone was 
robbed of five hundred busts and statues in bronze. The archeological dilet= ~- 
tanteism of Hadrian assumed the most gigantic proportions: in his famous — 

_ Country seat, at Tivoli, he caused the most remarkable buildings, and other 

, Objects of artistic interest, which he had seen during his classical tour of eighteen ~ 

" years, to be carefully imitated, even to a miniature of their original surroundings. 

hus, models of the most renowned edifices of Athens and Delphi were made, 
= ggg valley of Tempe was repeated at the foot of the Sabine 
‘With the rise of a new Rome on the Bosphorus, “the Grecian works of art 
‘© which had been moving westward for five centuries, now. began to return eastr, 
- ward.” In the hippodrome of Constantinople were placed sixty statues, taken 
from Rome. Athens, Rome, Antioch, and all Asia Minor were forced to con- 
tribute their treasures ; the baths and palaces were museums, and the church 
of St. Sophia-contained more than four hundred and twenty statues. It is also. \ 
significant of the wholly artificial character of these collections, that to each 

- ‘work was added an inscription, giving its name and origin and such other ex- =~ 
 planations as were necessary to render its meaning clear. The historical or ~ 4 
‘ antiquarian interest already began to predominate over the artistic or sethetie 8 = 
interest. One lamentable result of these vast accumulations in Rome. and 
Byzantium was the irreparable loss of many masterpieces, in consequence of the 
destructive fires which repeatedly desolated those cities. Having thus traced — 

_ the rise and growth of Greek and Roman museums, Professor Ourtius gives @ , 
rapid survey of those of modern times, especially from the beginning of the 
fifth century. The most prominent and zealous collectors of this period were. 

. private individuals—such as Petrarch, Cyriacusof Ancona, Poggio of Florence,. 
Leonardo Bruno, and Pomponius Letus. Scholars and poets took delight in 
adorning their studios with the busts of philosophers and other distinguished 
men of antiquity, and in making collections of coins to illustrate history. 
Petrarch presented such a collection to Charles IV. of Mantua, in order that. 

_ the roler might have these prototypes constantly before his eyes. Among the 
princes of Italy, the house of Este manifested the most enthusiastic interest in 

’ archeological matters, “Isabella, the wife of Francis of Mantua, made the 
Girst collection of gems in 1470 ; and -many: coins, now in the fine collection-at, = 
Berlin, bear the sign of the eagle, a3 an:evidence that.they once belonged to = * — 
the gallery of Este. The example of the:house of Este was soon followed by = 
other princely families; and:beforelong there:was scareelya duchyor kingdom. 
in Italy so small and insignificant: notto boast .of similar treasures. ‘The 
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_ Medici, aided by the advice of Donatello and other artists, brought together col- 


lections on a magnificent scale. From their hiding-places in classic soil the gods 
and heroes of the ancient world, Apollo, Hercules, Laocoon, and Ariadne, came 
to light again. With the Medici in the papal chair, the same zeal in archwo- 
logical researches was seen at Rome, and the vestibule of the cardinals’ palaces 
were filled with remains of ancientart. Julius II. caused extensive excavations 
to be made ; and at one time a plan was formed, under the counsel of Raphael, 
for uncovering all Rome and converting the city into a vast museum. During 


. the seventeenth century less was accomplished in this direction, owing to a 


prevalent feeling that it was perilous for the Church to show so much concern 
for the preservation of these beautiful relics of paganism. But this superstition 
was finally overcome, and by the beginning of the eighteenth century it became 


a part of the settled policy of the See of St. Peter to surround itself with as® | 


brilliant collections of antiques as possible. Thus, in the course of centuries, 
thé Capitoline and Pio-Clementine museums were established; and as once 
Augustus adorned his Palatium with Hellenic works of art, so the Greek and 
Roman gods now held their triumphal entry into the splendid apartments of the 


Vatican. Roman nobles rivalled the popes in love of art and antiquities. Chief — 


among the former was Cardinal Albani, the friend and patron of Winckelmann. 
‘The wealthy and cultivated Roman,” says Curtius, “knew no higher satis- 
faction than to be able after dinner to show his guests some newly-acquired 
antique; new’excavations formed the topic of daily conversation in the best 
circles of society ; and, although the earth seemed to be inexhaustible in the 
treasures which it contained, public sentiment at Rome, from the head of the 


Church to the simplest citizen, regarded the sale of these peculiar products to— 


foreigners as almost equivalent to high treason.” But, notwithstanding re- 
peated prohibitions, the courts of other countries began to imitate that of Rome. 

. Francis I. engaged Primaticcio and Benvenuto Cellini to make large purchases 
Henry II. followed his example; and when Vesari visited Fon- 

tainbleau he believed himself transported to Rome. Next in time as well as in 
importance were the museums established in Spain under Charles V., and espe- 
cially under Philip IV. The brilliant results of Winckelmann’s studies in Rome 
excited in Germany a new enthusiasm for ancient art; and many German 


' princes took advantage of their residence in Italy to make valuable acquisitions. 


Thus originated the museums in the palaces of Gotha, Cassel, Worlitz, Arolsen, 
and the Glyptothek in Munich. Yet so long as the Italian Peninsula enjoyed 
a monopoly of the remains of ancient art, comparatively few originals found their 
way into Transalpine museums: they were only the crumbs that fell unheeded 


' from the overloaded tables of Roman prelates and princes. But with the dis- 


covery of antiques in the soil of Hellas and Asia Minor, Rome ceased to have 
an exclusive privilege, and a new epoch began in the history of art-museums 


- in northern Europe, a most striking example of which is the rapid and brilliant 


development of the British Museum, founded in 1753,and opened to the public 


in 1759. Other museums (as, ¢.g., those of the Vatican) are more select than _ 


this, but none,s so cosmopolitan. In it are inscriptions and monuments of art, 


arranged in groups, and representing Egypt and Mesopotamia, Attica, Assyria, 


Tonia, Rhodes, and Cyrene; so that the visitor walks from hall to hall, as from 


civilisation face to face. Similar to the British Museum ip the purposes for 
which they were founded, but on a much smaller scale, are the archeological 
collections of Dresden and Berlin. They aim, not merely to get together choice 


+ < And costly specimens belonging to the golden periods of art, but-to give, as 


_ ¢ity to city, and from century to century, and sees all forms and features of .~ 


its 
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complete a survey as possible of the art-life of every nation, in every phase of. a d 
its development, and, for the attainment of this end, are not ashamed to supple-. 4 
‘Ment a museum of antiques by a museum of plaster-casts, and a gallery of 
Joining by a cabinet of ‘copperplates. And here we find an indication of the 
“true course to be pursued in the creation of art-museums in our own country. | 


We readily acknowledge that the best copy is only an approximate. and very <rieea 
inadequate rendering of au original statue or picture. But even an imperfect. _ : 

conception of a masterpiece is better than no conception at all; andtheattempt  =§= = 
of connoisseurs to disparage plaster-casts and engravings, or photo-sculpture 
‘and chromo-lithography, as means of popularising art, has no more force than 
the raillery of medieval copyists against the printing-press. 
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' FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 


The eager boy in fancy sees 
Inviting, from his cloistered youth, 
A world of bright realities, 
Gold unalloyed and crystal truth. 


" He burns to turn the glittering page, 


To taste that cup which mantles fair ; 
Nor learns, till taught by cynic Age, 
How false such bright perfections are. 


Then he looks back from clouded years, 
And sees his boyhood’s golden dawn, 
To find, through reconciling tears, 
There the missed joy of years forlorn. 


There was the world his fancy sought, 
And that the ideal happiness ; 

So, bright its sacred glow is brought 
From the boy’s sunrise even to this. 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SANTO SPIRITO. 


‘¢ The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, i 
Dowered with the hate of hate, - scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


- IN the autumn of 1834, some twenty-five years before the opening of our 
story, the nuns of the foundling hospital of Santo Spirito at Rome were 
gathered in the refectory taking their comfortable supper. 


“What a hard day this has been,” said Sister Agatha, the sweet-looking — 
nun who sat always in the camera della rota. ‘‘ Thirty-five little innocents, 


and none of them over a day old!” 
' % Are all the wards full?” inquired the Superior, a benevolent nun of te 
or more. 
‘s All are full,” replied Sister Seraphina, the guardian of the wards ; “ not 
a place for-another, unless a little one who came Sunday drops off to-night; 
and I think he will before another hour. Six to-day! It is really a pretty 


sight to see them all lying in the chapel side by side, like so many little | 
marble figures, sweet innocents!” Sister Seraphina was interrupted by = 


sudden and imperative sound of a bell. Sister Agatha, sta 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Madonna mia ! there is the bell again. Thirty-six times it has 


- rung to-day, and not a place for another child. - ‘And, taking a small lamp, 


she hastened to the camera della rota, followed by Sister Seraphina. 
The wheel turned, and there, in the little velvet-lined basket with the 


golden emblem of the Santo Spirito on the canopy, lay a child of a few days © 


old, so lovely that Sister Agatha, in all the hundreds she had transferred 


: from the rota to the ward basket, had never seen one so beautiful. 


“Angelo mio !” she exclaimed,. bending over it, entranced. ‘“* What eyes, 
and such soft little curls! and how fair and white! Does any one wish to 


speak ?” she inquired at the grating. “They have gone,” she said, “and | 


in a hurry,” as no answer came. ‘ How could any one abandon such an 


angel as this. But let us examine him to see if there is any mark or name 


. by which he may be known.” 


« Nothing, I declare, said Sister Seraphina ; but see how fine his linen is, and 


what rich lace! This.is no common baby. "We must keep watch over the 
child ;, there is some mystery connected with him. But what shall we name ” 
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“To-day is San Clemente ;‘but we can’t name them all after the same saint, 
—thirty-six Clementes in one day is too many.” 


While they were talking the child lay quite still in the lap of Sister Agatha, 


looking in her face with large, solemn brown eyes. Suddenly he broke into a 
little pitiful wail ; the nun pressed him to her heart and soothed him gently. “ I 
have decided,” she said, after a few moments’ thought, and her eyes filled with 


" tears as she spoke. ‘I will name him for my only brother, who died a few 


weeksago ; yes, I will name him Guido,—Guido Bernardo.” So she opened the 
book and registered it, —No. 36, October 23,—and stamped it with the seal of 
the Holy Spirit. 


“ Now,” she said, “tell Padre Filippo there is another to baptize, and we will 
take him to the chapel.” : : 

They found a priest waiting,—a dull, fat man in a dirty surplice, and rather 
cross because he had been interrupted in the midst of his supper. When e saw 
the child he muttered, ‘‘ Another! ” and crossed himself as if he feared contamin- 


ation from the innoeent who smiled in his face. He took’the oil from the altar — 
boy and rubbed it behind the ears, and crammed his great fingers covered with — 


salt into the dear little mouth, at which the child wailed piteously. He then 
sprinkled it freely with water, mumbled over the name Sister Agatha had given 


_ him, made the sign of the cross on its forehead and breast, and then went away 


to finish his supper, feeling that he had added one more lamb to the fold of Christ. 

As they turned to leave the chapel they were met at the door by one of the 
nurses, who carried a little cold, stark figure; it was the baby who was brought 
on Sunday, and had died just in time to leave its bed to the new-comer. Sister 


- Seraphina took-it from the woman, and turning to a sort of shelf before the altar 


covered with a white sheet, she laid it down side by side with six other little 


imarble figures, their pinched baby faces wearing a look of premature age pitiful 


to behold. They composed its tender limbs, and Sister Seraphina, bending over 
it, said softly, ‘‘ Signor mio, have mercy on this little soul, and may it be with 
with thee to night in paradise! Seven more angels to sing before the Madonna. 
Thank God they are gone!” And sighing softly, she turned away and left the 
little sleepers before the altar, with the dim light from the swinging lamp falling 
over them. The next morning they would be laid away ina cold, dark grave in 
the Campo Santo,, with a littlenameless white cross above the spot. 

_ Sister Agatha selected the healthiest, sweetest-tempered nurse for her little 
charge, and did nct leave him until she saw him sleeping in the most comfortable 


bed. She kissed him over and over, and drew the curtains together with a linger- 
ing fondness. 


Many poor little abandoned children came, suffered a few days, and then died, - 


or were taken away from the hospital to be nursed ; the number of the arrivals 
did not decrease, neither did the number of deaths. Yet the little Guido 

and flourished, and every day added something to his infantine loveliness. 

Agatha and Sister Seraphina tried which could exceed the other in attention and 
affection. And the nurse declared it was never a mortal baby, but a little angel 
sent from heaven to make them all better and-more patient. ‘* It smiles always, 
and yet there is something in its face that haunts me, and I can never forget it, 
even when I close my eyes in the night.” eo: 

One day, about six weeks after the child had come, Sister Agatha sat alone in 
the camera della rota, engaged in arranging her books. for the approaching exam- 
ination of the directors. Some one tapped at the door._ ‘‘ Entrate,” she said, 
without looking up. When she raised her eyes ‘a shortdark woman stood 


before her,—a rather plain, but honest face, with a large crimson mark on 
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- with a white kerchief over her head; she looked sad, and her eyes were red 
with weeping. 


“ Well, Filomena, what can I do for you? Are you in trouble again? 


Have you lost another baby ?” 


‘“¢ Ah, Madonna mia! I have lost my only one, my last baby, and he was 


so bright and healthy until a few hours before his death. It is the fourth, 
and I have no courage to bear it patiently. I dislike to put another baby to 
‘breast, but I must ; my milk will not dry up, so I have come for a nursling. 
Ah, misera me! it is the fourth time I have come.” 

& ‘The wards are very full, and we are glad to send some of the children 


out. Come in and select one; but I suppose if you have another child you ; 


will bring it back.” 
“ Yes,” ’ replied the woman. ‘‘ I am too poor to keep a child long that is 


ot mine.” 
‘They entered the ward, ae Filomena passed from one bed to another, 


until she paused at the cot of Guido, and exclaimed, “‘ Here is one I will take; 
it is like the child I ‘have lost!” 


spare him, he is our little pet. Take any other ;” and she bent over the 
child as if to shield him from danger. 

The little creature awoke and smiled in her face. “ Angelo mio!” she 
said, “ they shall not take thee away ;’’ and, kissing it over and over, she 
left the bed. 

As she turned, she saw the woman leaving the ward. 

* What!” she exclaimed, ‘* are you not going to take a child 2” 

** No,” she replied, sullenly, ‘* not unless I can have that; he is like my 
dear baby, and I could love him. I can’t take another ; beside, you said I 
could have my choice.” — 


the laws of the“institution to show no partiality, and I have no right to 
interfere between you and your choice,” replied Sister Agatha, with tears in 

- sher eyes. ‘But I love this little thing, and can’t bear to lose it.. The 
Blessed Virgin is kind; she knows I am fixing my affections, that should - 
all belong to her and her dear Son, on this child, and so she sends you to 
take him away, to save me from further sin. To-night, I will repeat forty 


you may have the child, but be good to him.” 

She took the sweet baby i in her arms, pressed her pale cheek against his 
rosy little face, kissed over and over the rings of his glossy hair, then, 
making the sign of the cross on his breast, she wrapped him in a warm, 
thick blanket, and gave him to Filomena. ‘‘ Bring him to me once a week, 
so that I may see that he is doing well,” she said, in a husky voice. 

The woman promised to do so, and went away with her precious burden. 


Poor Sister Agatha walked slowly back to the camera della rota with a 
Ny great vacancy in her heart; more than once she pressed her crucifix to her ~ 
lips and murmured earnestly a pater noster. After that, the nurses noticed 
that she did not visit the wards as often as when the Guido was there. 
Every week Filomena brought the child to Sister Agatha, who found him 


more lovely and nagetiewen | each time. The poor nun’s sad face li hted a ie 


with joy when she p ee 


the left cheek. She was neatly and plainly dressed as a servant, in a shawl, 


raising the curtains and looking with close scrutiny at each little sleeper, © 


“No, no!” said Sister Agatha, almost fiercely, ‘not that one; we can’t © 


's¢ It is true, Filomena; it is true, you can have your choice. It is one of - 


times ‘ Hail Mary,’ and the Mother of God will forgive me. Yes, Filomena, . 
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caressing hand touched her thin cheek, a flush would rest there a moment 
- and then die away, leaving her paler than before. She would put the child 

suddenly from her as though she had been guilty of some crime because she 

had listened to the yearning cries of her woman’s heart. — ; 

~ One day, when he was a few months old, Filomena brought him back and gave 

him into the arms of Sister Agatha, saying, with choking sobs, that her husband 


would not allow her to keep him any longer, because she had procured a situation — 


in an English family, that required all her attention. 

* T cannot bear to part with him an hour, I love him so, and he is so good and 
gentle. Angelo mio, Guido mio,” she said, over and over, pressing passionate 
kisses on his little hands and face before she left him. 

- Sister Seraphina’s rosy, good-natured face broke into radiant smiles when she 
saw the child brought back to the ward again; and Sister Agatha said more pater 
nosters than ever that night, but still there was a look of sweet contentment on 
her face that had not been there for some time. 

From that hour the little Guido, in spite of the laws of the institution, became 
the pet of the whole sisterhood, even the Superior often had him for hours in her 
- room, and when he commeuced to walk dozens of loving hands were stretched 

out to support his tottering steps, and guard him from all danger, and the first 
utterance of those baby nothings, those meaningless little sounds, were often con- 
verted into words of profound wisdom. Other poor, ugly, pitiful little babies 
~ came and went, with scarcely proper attention, whilst this little beauty was pam- 
pered and petted as much as was ever the only heir to a noble house, and yet 
no one knew ought of his birth. Sister Agatha spent hours in dreaming-of the 
probable future of this child, for she never doubted that he was of noble or even 
princely birth—and never did a grand carriage drive up to the hospital, and an 
_ elegant-looking lady or gentleman alight to visit the institution, but her poor heart 

‘would throb with an agony of fear that his parents had come to claim him, or 
‘some rich, childless people would wish to adopt him. Her first impulse would 
~ beto hide him, then she would remember how sinful such thoughts wera and 
impose an extra penance on herself. But no one claimed him, neither did any 
one offer to adopt him. Perhaps the casual glance of the visitor did not detect 

the beauty in the child that the,poor nuns saw when they in their thoughts likened 

him tothe infant Jesus. : 

Every week Filomena came to see him, bringing with her toys and bon bons. 
- ‘to procure which she had often robbed herself of the very necessities of life. She 

always spoke of him with strange authority, saying that when matters went better 

with them she would take him again. , 

So ren gael on, and Guido reached his eighth year, as beautifal and intel- 
ligent- child as ever was seen. He cameand went, wandering at will through 
the wards and long corridors, prattling French with the French nuns, and Italian 


-with the Italians. Sister Agatha taught him to read, and the happiest hours of © 


her life were when she held the child on her lap, and heard his sweet innocent 
lips murmur some little verse or prayer she had taught him. Hewas not a gay 
- child, he seldom laughed aloud, and was never noisy at his play, but was always 


, gentle and docile. It seemed as though some sorrow had marked him before _ 


ihis birth, and still rested upon him. - 

The nun would often look into his face, with its broad intelligent forehead, 
‘around which clustered curls of soft brown hair, its straight aristocratic features 
‘and melancholy eyes, and wonder what talent was pent up in the little brain ; 


for she never doubted that he would prove to be a great genius, and would one - 


day astonish the world. 
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_ he told Sister Agatha she only pressed him to her bosom and burst.into tears. 
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One afternoon he was i the garden alone, kneeling before the fountain -and . 


dabbling his little hands in the water which over-ran the basin. Sister Agatha 


watched him from the window, while he played in an abstracted sort ofwayun- ~ 
usual to children, moving his hands up and down in rhythmic motion, while his — 


eyes were fixed dreamily on the blue sky. 


“ The little angel, what can he be thinking of? I dare say the blessed — 


Madonna is speaking to him,” she said, softly. She will not leave such a 

cherub long to us poor sinners.” 
‘At that moment a bird alighted on the edge of the fountain, and, turning ts 

head on one-side, began to warble a clear, sweet song. 

"> The child regarded it a moment, and then, without changing the motion of his 

hands he commenced to imitate the notes ; at first low and sweet, then clearer 

and louder, until his voice rose to the shrill soprano of the feathered songster. 


Sister Agatha listened enchanted. ‘“ Ah,” she said, “it is music he loves. | 


I will teach him, and one day he will become a great maestro.” 

That same everting when the setting sun was painting a golden aureole around 
the head of the Madonna over the altar in the little chapel, the nun took Guido 
by the hand and led him to the picture to say Ave Maria. A sudden thought 


- seemed to enter her mind, for she seated herself at the organ, which was rarely 


used, and played softly afew bars of one of Beethoven’s symphonies, allthe 
while watching the face of the child. A hundred varying expressions 
over it, and when she finished he said in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ Ancora.” She 
repeated it several times, then, much to her astonishment, his little fingers's 

over the keys, touching almost always the same notes she had played. From 


'. that night dated the commencement of his musical instruction. Sister Agatha» 
. devoted every spare moment to this new pleasure. It was astonishing how 
‘rapidly he learned to repeat everything he heard. Sometimes the Superior took - 


him to the Church:of Santo Spirito to near vespers. He would go into the little 
chapel after his return and repeated correctly nearly all he had heard. ; 

One day the Pope came to say high mass at Santo Spirito, and Guido sang 
with a choir of little boys. It was a scene he never forgot. The great church 
was hung with crimson and gold, and a glow with hundreds of lighted tapers; the 
pictures were all uncovered, and the high altar was adorned with flowers and 


with gold and silver candlesticks. When the Pope entered, followed by the © 


long procession of cardinals, bishops, priests, ‘and guards, the child’s delight knew 
no bounds; When the music began, affd the chorous of young voices joined, the 
little soul rose, pulsed, and thobbed with the first aspiration of genius, and over~ 


flowed in a strain of such pure and liquid soprano that every eye-was turned to | 
the orchestra and all said that some little angel had descended among them, for. ~ 
never before were such heavenly strains heard on earth. When the mass was . 


finished the Pope asked for the little singer, and Guido was brought, trembling 


‘with excitement, into the presence of his Holiness, who blessed him, and told him — | 
he must go to the College of San Michele to study, and ina few years he should 


become one of his choir and sing for him always. 
‘The child went back to the hospital, his little heart bounding with joy ; but when 
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CHAPTER xv. | 


A rEw days after Guido sang before the Pope a cardinal’s carriage drew 


_ up at the door of Santo Spirito, and cardinal entered and asked: for an ; 
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e. | __ by one of the greatest patrons of music in Rome. The boy grew slighter and 
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interview with the Superior. After a little conversation Guido was sent for, 
and he was told to sing before his lordship. He instantly complied, filling the 
dingy little room with such a flood of melody that his listener was astonished, 
and exclaimed, “ It is true, he has a wonderful voice, and he must begin at 
once to study in the College of San Michele. To-morrow I will send him a 
permission to cnter, and will speak to the maestro to devote himself particularly 
to the cultivation of this exquisite talent.” He patted the boy on the head, 
and looked down into the soft brown eyes with inquiring interest, which at 
orice won the child’s confidence and love; and from that time he became the 
warm friend and patron of Guido. ‘ 

The next day the boy bade a lingering adieu to Sister Agatha, the nuns, the © 
wards, the garden, and the long corridors where his baby feet had trod,—the 
only home he had ever known. Filomena was there holding by the hand a 
little dark-eyed girl of nine years who was born a few months after she 
brought Guido back to the hospital. The children in their frequent but short 
interviews had become fast friends, always calling each other ‘‘ brother” and 
“sister.” The boy kissed her over and over, filled her little apron with his 
worn-out toys, and said fondly, ‘‘ Addio, sorella mia. When I have left the 
. @ollege, I shall come to live always with you.” 

Sister Agatha led him reluctantly to the priest who was waiting to accom- 
pany him, gave him many last words of advice, and impressed upon him to 
come as often as once a week to see her. 

He promised all she asked in a voice choked with sobs, kissed her with deep 
affection that never changed or diminished in all his after life, and taking the _ 
hand of the priest, the child went out from under the shadow of Santo Spirito 
to begin the life of the man. 

When he had laid aside his little jacket, and put on the straight black frock, 
the mantle, and the broad-brimmed hat of the institution, he already looked 
‘some years older. Every one would have singled this child out from all the 
_others as something superior. His delicate spiritual face, his large melancholy 
eyes, his soft, curling brown hair, his small hands and feet, and his graceful 
and dignified bearing, separated him from the vulgar herd. The very perfec- 
tions that separated him from the others also made him a butt for petty 
jealousy and envy, which are as apparent in children as in older’ persons. 
Then commenced for the poor boy a series of annoyances and persecutions which 
he, petted and cherished as he had been by the good sisters, found it difficult to 
endure patiently. However, he seldom complained; if he found his music 
copies torn and blotted, his favourite books hidden, the stops of the organ filled - 
with paper, or if he was saluted with shouts and laughs of derision; if, 
instead of joining in their rough games at recreation, he preferred to sit apart 

with a book, yet there was something in the boy that, in spite of their, petty 
- malice, inspired them witha sort of respect and fear that kept them at a certain 
distance, And he even had his followers ; some few, who dared to show their 
preference, were devoted, and almost slavish in their attachment. He found 
his bed hard and dirty, his cell dark and damp, his food poor and scanty ; yet 
he cared for none of these things. Music was his passion, and he applied him- 
with never-wearying industry. 

The maestro, although he was a cruel, coarse man, was nevertheless a good 
teacher, developing to the utmost the talent that had been placed under his charge 


more spiritual each day, and Cardinal Catrucci, when he visited the institution, 
would say, ‘‘ He studies too hard, he must have more exercise and amusement. 
Why does he not play with the othef boys during the hours of recreation ?” 
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* He never will,” replied the priest. ‘* While’ the others are shouting and 


hallooing, running and racing, he walks slowly up and down under'the trees, his 


~ head. bent over a book, or sits in the garden, with - his arms folded, looking at 


-fsiendship and patronage of the Cardinal, 


the sky! ‘and instead of sleeping he gets out of bed, and goes stealing down the ~ Sy 


stairs, and through the dark passages into the chapel, where he plays all sorts 
of odd wild tunes ; but now the maestro has put a stop to that; he won’t have 
us disturbed at night by the freaks of this half-mad boy.” 


‘*E un ragazzo tanto curioso,” said the Cardinal, slowly walking away and | 


Shaking his head thoughtfully, 


Guido's chief happiness was to sing in the churches on festa days; there was 
something intoxicating in the decorations, the lights, the flowers, the pictures, the 
crowds of people, and the strains of the orchestra, thatalmost made him forget he was 


on earth. And indeed he sang as though he were already an angel in heaven. | 


People came from far-and near to hear the boy sing, and before he was twelve 
years old he was looked upon as a prodigy. 

One day, when Guido was fifteen, there was a great festa in Santo Spirito, 
where he had first sung before the Pope. The church was overflowing. Sister 
Agatha and Filomena were there, both looking with pride upon their boy, who 
stood in the orchestra, his arms folded, his head thrown back with an air of con- 
scious superiority, waiting for his solo, 

In ail his after life, Guido Bernardo never forgot that day. The memory of 


_ the lights, the crowd of eager upturned faces, the sudden hush of expectation, 
. the first strains of the orchestra, and the dim blank that followed, often made a 


cold sweat start on his brow, and a choking sensation fill his throat for a mo- 
ment, when, years from that time, he arose to sing before a large audience. 

The leader raised his baton, the stringed instruments wailed out a few notes ; 
Guido glanced at his music and opened his mouth, but instead of sweet liquid 
strains there issued only harsh, discordant sounds ; he paused, cleared his throat, 
made another effort, but in vain; his voice was gone! Alas, he could not sing! 
The leader looked at him severely, a murmur ruse from the crowd, the orchestra 
sounded miles away, the lights danced and whirled, and then everything grew 
black and. indistinct, and the boy fell, pale and unconscious, into the arms of a 


singer behind him. 


They carried him to the hospital, where he lay for many ‘weeks ill with fever 
and delirium, Sister Agatha and the nuns tended him day and night with un- 


wearying care. At last he was convalescent, but the shadow of himself,—more_ 
spiritual, more melancholy than ever It was the first great disappointment of . 


his life, and the first check to his ambitious dreams. He kad fancied his 
future a scene of successes: he had looked forward eagerly to the time 
when, his studies ended, he should enter the service of the Pope, his 


epg desire. Now what had he to live for? His voice was gone, 


is career ended before it had scarcely begun. He thought with agony 


‘of, the lost homage and flattery of his audiences, the murmurs of delight 


and admiration, that he should hear no more; his fellows had worshipped - 


him for a little while, and the boy was not insensible to the allurements. Now, 
it was finished, and perhaps the bitterest drop in his cup was the thought of 

exultant triumph of his fellow-students, many of whom, even while they 
cringed and fawned to him in the days of his prosperity, hated him with all the 


strength of envy and jealousy. He painted to himself the severity and unkind- 


ness of the maestro, whose interest in him would end because he no longer had 
the power to do him credit. And sometimes he even feared he should lose the 
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Poor boy, after he recovered he went back to San Michele, little caring what 
became of him. If it had not been for the patient encouragement, the wise and 
tender counsel of Sister Agatha, and the unchanging affection of Filomena, he 
would have sunk entirely under his terrible disappointment. As it was, his 
mature seemed to have changed. He was no longer sweet and gentle but silent, 
moody, and almost sullen; he seemed to have grown taller and older by years 
during the few weeks of illness and mental suffering. His first act when he en- 
tered the College was to collect together his music-books, exercises, half-finished 
Compositions, and put them all away out of his sight. 

“JT shall renounce the study of music and devote myself to something else,” 
he said to the maestro, who paid little attention to him since he had ceased to 

‘be a prodigy. 

** As you please,” he replied, coldly ; “ but losing your voice does not prevent 

you from becoming a creditable perfurmer if you study closely.” 


«T have no desire,” said the boy, gloomtily. “In fact, I hate the sound of — 


music.” 


There was no more stdaling down dark passages at midnight into the chapel, no © 


more hours of dreamy twilight devoted to sweet and tender harmony, that had 
filled his young soul with ecstacy. Something seemed to have gone out of his 
life; all the greenness and beauty had faded into dull cold gray. He was 
like ee who, after he had lost his hearing, seemed also to have lost 
his sight. 

In this Coliege, where the sciences as well as the fine arts were taught, he 
had no difficulty in finding some other employment for his thoughts and time. 
Now, books became his only companions. He struggled with Greek, Latin, 
metaphysics, and philosophy ; he experimented in chemistry and geology; he 
tried to turn the desires of his life into new channels. But in vain , for everin 
his ears sounded mockingly sweet strains of bewitching melody, and ever before 
his eyes were passing combinations of notes that be knew would produce harmoni- 
nious sounds ; but still he turned resolutely away from their temptations, saying, 
** No, no, you have proved a fickle mistress; you have disappointed me once, 
‘and I now renounce you forever,” 

He lived a life apart from his fellow-studeuts, he -held no more intercourse 
“with them than was absolutely necessary. Neither did he endure any longer 
with patience their sneers and taunts. A sudden pallor, a flash of lurid, porten- 
‘tous fire from the brown eyes, warned them that there was a lion slumbering under 
the fleece of the lamb which it was best not to arouse. So gradually they fell off, 


avoided him, and left him entirely to his own devices. To no one but Sister | 


Agatha and the Cardinal did he express the disappointment of his retired life. 
The nun would soothe him gently, telling him if he never sang again on earth he 
_ ‘would sing more sweetly before the Madonna in heaven. And the old Cardi- 
‘nal, whose friendship and kindness never abated, would with more worldly wis- 
‘dom encourage him to be patient, and later his voice would return to him sweeter 
and stronger than ever ; but Guido would only shake his head mournfully and 
reply, his eyes overflowing with tears, ‘No, no, it is gone for ever.” 
Through the influence of Cardinal Catrucci he had a small cell assigned to 
him alone, and there he often spent most of the night in chemical experiments, or 
trying resolutely to'solve some scientific problem, which too often resulted in 
failure and disappointment. Still he found in it a sort of unsatisfactory satisfac. 
tion, if one might use the term, for it served to distract his thoughts from the one 
absorbing subject. The other students mockingly called him matto, and left him 


to live out his days in loneliness and sadness. The two'years that followed the | 
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loss of his voice were years of bitter trial, hopelessness, and despair to. poor | 
Guido ; but nevertheless the discipline served to strengthen and develop hischa-* 
racter, and his studies opened new avenues of knowledge that would have re- 


mained for ever closed if he had devoted himself only to his beloved art. é 
From the very first hour Guido entered the College, he understood and felt — 4 
that the maestro’s interest in him was not sincere, only assumed to‘please the 
Cardinal, whose patronage he desired. After the loss of his voice, ashe had no 4 
lonyrer any motive for acting the part he had undertaken, he let no opportunity | 
pass that offered a chance to impose some new burden on the poor boy, who de- 

_ termined to endure it nolonger. He was an exquisite copyist of music, and for 
a long time the maestro, unknown to the principal of the College, had been in 


a gloomy retrospect of the last two years,—‘‘ how will itend? Iamwastingmy | 
health and youth in pursuingashadow: my life isaimless. I shall arrive at mo-_ 
thing because Istrivefor nothing. The only pursuit I really loved, and would 
have devoted my life to, is impossible to me now. Why did God give me that 
glorious voice and then take it away just as I had learned to prizeit?” His sad 
cogitations were interrupted by the maestro, who laid before him some sheets of _ 
music, bidding him, in a harsh, authoritative tone, to copy them immediately. ve 
** I cannot,” replied Guido, firmly ; ‘‘ my studies require all my time, and you a 
have no right to exact this of me.” Rs 
The maestro looked at him a moment in mute astonishment, and then said,in © - 
a voice choked with rage, “Insolent ? How dare you disobey me? Giveit.to © 
me completed before night, or you will repent not having done it.” 3 
Guido pushed the manuscript away from him with a look of proud: determi- 
nation on his face as he said, “I will not touch it! I will never copy a bar of 
' music for you again!” He had scarcely finished the sentence when a stinging 
blow in the face staggered and almost blinded him. , , 
Before the hand that dealt the blow had fallen, he sprang at the throat of the 
maestro with the agility and strength of a young tiger, his face deadly pale; his 
nostrils distended, and his eyes like glowing coals of fire. . wea? 
“ Canaglia!” he said, between his clenched teeth ; and he tightened his grasp: 
until the priest’s face grew purple and his eyes rolled in their sockets, then, with 
a long look of scorn and contempt, he threw him heavily-to the ground. 
~The noise brought a half-dozen priests to the spot ina moment,and Guido 
~~ dragged away to a small dark cell,—a place of punishment for all unruly ~ 
There, his whole soul struggling with rage and indignation, his face still _ 
smarting from the stinging blow, he threw himself on the: pile of straw that 
served for a bed, and gave vent to his overwrought feelings in convulsive-sobs, 


“Oh, Christ!” he moaned, “hast thou forgotten the suffering of Thy life 
that Thou hast-no pity on me? I would have preferred to be good and patient — A 
and gentle if this cruelty had not been thrust upon me. I have tried to bear = - 
the reproach of my birth, my lost hopes, my ruined career; but why must 1° 

- endure insult? Ungrateful that Iam! Sweet Jesus, wert thou not buffeted, 


: the habit of taking manuscript from the different churches to rewrite and arrange. : 
,.: _ This he gave Guido to do, who at first complied willingly ; but whenhesaw that = 
; his task increased each day, and interfered with his studies, it grew very irk- 4 
|. some, and at last became a thorough drudgery. H 
One morning he sat at his desk with a scientific work before him. He was .— 4 

net studying ; his head ached and throbbed in an unusual manner. His eyes __ 

' were hot and tired, for he had not slept the night before until: nearly dawn, and 

| these vigils Were telling upon him: ‘‘ How will all this end?’ he thought, taking j 


~ 
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spit upon, and smitten in the face ? and yet thou hast not complained, while I, 


for one blow, one insult, have forgotten all, and been in my rage,like a wild 
beast! © Holy Mother, forgive me!” and he pressed almost frantically to his 
lips the little crucifix Sister Agatha had given him, and prayed with more fer- 
vaur of entreaty than ever before in his life. < 

When he arose from his knees he was caim and subdued. The tempest had 
swept over a hot and arid desert, and now succeeded a rain of tears. The dry, 
parched soil was moistened and cooled, and the hungering, thirsting soul was 
filled with peace. 

One morning, six days after his confinement, Guido lay on the straw in his 
cell, his eyes half closed and dull, his hair matted and damp, his lips black and 
parched, and the fever spot burning hot and red on his wasted cheeks. The 
black bread that had been served to him from time to time lay on the floor 
beside him. He had not tasted any for several days. But the jug for water 
had been drained with eager haste, and now he was dying with thirst, and it 
would not be replenished for some hours. The yellow morning light stole into 
the narrow-grated window, and lingered lovingly over the haggard face of the 
boy. The heavy lids drooped lower and lower, and he lapsed into a sort of 
half-delirium, half-stupor, in which he was unconscious of his present misery 
and loneliness,—for he believed himself to be a child in the garden of Santo 
Spirito, and he babbled faintly of fountains and flowers: * How cool and fresh 
is the sound cf the water as it splashes in the basin, and my bird sings always 
the same song ;” then again he seemed to be in the little chapel, and his fingers 


strayed over the keys of the organ, while he sang) sweet and mournful Ave 


Marias ; or he fancied himself in St. Peter’s, where the painted angels in. the 


dome and the marble angels on the pillars all became living, floating, and mov- — 


ing ; and all the figures in all the pictures came out of the frames and knelt gt 
the altars, and passed to and fro, and joined in the great procession of white- 
robed priests, while he, high above all, floating in a golden haze, seemed to sing 
and sing, until every part of the vast cathedral was filled with wondrous melody. 
Then arose from all the dense crowd below great waves of applause, like the 
sound of many waters; and the angels gathered around him and murmured 
words of love and welcome, for they told him he had come to join them and be 
With them for ever. Suddenly all changed, and he seemed to be sinking slowly, 
slowly down from a great height of bliss into darkness and despair. With the 
fall he awoke, and turned his heavy eyes first on the empty jug, then on the 
‘small barred window, black, bare walls, and heavy, iron-spiked door. 
_ Ah,” he moaned, “this is the end of all,—to die in this narrow cell, alone, 
with no one to speak a last word of comfort or to moisten my lips! O for one 
draught of pure cold water, one breath of fresh morning air!’ How soon to die, 
how young to finish life! but it is well.’”? The old smile of infantine sweetness 
lighted up his face, and he clasped his hands in a sort of ecstacy. ‘‘It is well, 
I shall sing again.” : 
Suddenly there was a noise of many voices outside; the door opened, and 
Guido saw Cardinal Catrucci on the threshold, followed by several priests. 
Father in heaven!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What does this mean? Why did 
you not tell me the boy was dying in this miserable hole ?” 
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OHAPTER XVI. 
VILLA ALDOBRANDINI. 


One evening in June Guido stood on the balcony of the Villa Aldobrandini, 
leaning on the arm of Cardinal Catrucci. He was very pale, and wasted almost 
to a shadow, but as he, gazed on the lovely scene before him his face lighted up 
with an expression of joy and contentment that gave promise of returning health 
and happiness. “ 

The setting sun painted with golden glory all the broad campagna, and 
brought out here and there spots of emerald green or rich warm brown, touched 
with dusky bronze the old tombs and ruined aqueducts; the mountains were 
bathed in violet light; the west was all aglow with streaks of crimson and 
gold; the dome of St. Peter’s stood distinctly outlined against the gorgeous 

- background ; the séven-billed city was before him. She who had once been the 
mistress,of the world reclined, aged and sad, with her robes of antiquity folded 
in statély dignity about her. : 

“* How exquisitely beautiful!” exclaimed Guido, after a long, intense gaze, 
“It is strange I have never before felt the beauty of nature as now ; perhaps 
it is because my heart is at rest and I am happy.” 

“ Poor boy,” said the Cardinal, kindly, “ you have suffered so much that com 


fort and peace seem like paradise to you. The evening air from the campagna - 
’ js too chilly in your present feeble condition. Let us go into the garden; the 


* sound of the cascade and fountains have a peculiar charm for me at this hour 3” 
" and, supporting Guido tenderly, they passed through the grand hall and out into 
the court, where the cascade from the hillside leapt down its marble stairs, and 
fell into the immense basin with a cool, splashing sound, that made the boy’s 
sluggish blood bound and flow through his veins with signs of returning health. 
Terrace rose above terrace, crowned with ilex, olive, and acacia ; against the 
waxy blossoms of the orange-trees glowed in strong contrast the crimson clusters 
of the granito.. In the midst fell the silvery sheet of water, white with foam,— 


“white as the new-fallen snow. Above the opening in the trees hung the crescent 


moon, with her lovely attendant gently following in her wake. The marble 
statues gleamed against the dark background, the flowers, heavy with dew, gave 
forth their varied and delicate perfume, the birds on tired wings whirled and: 


circled and sang a few clear sweet strains ere they dropped down into their nests 


for the night. - 
“‘ How can I thank you enough for bringing me here!” said Guido, sinking 
down, pale and exhausted, into a garden chair. 


“« By getting well and strong as fast: as possible,” replied the Cardinal. — 


“* During these two weeks I find you have gained much, and you look a little 
less like a spirit than the day I brought you here. Poor boy, I thought you 
would not live a week! ’’ and the tears glistened in the speaker’s eyes. ref 
“ T had suffered so much,” replied Guido. ‘I thought I should die alone in 
that dreadful place, shut out from the air and light of heaven.. It seemed about 
- all ended for me, when you came, like an angel of God, to save me,” 


“* Canaglia !’? said the Cardinal, with an expression of the deepest disgust. — 


“« They tried to prevent me from seeing you; they told me twenty lies before I 


found out where you were. But never mind talking about that now; my boy; : 


it is all over, and you will not go back to San Michele again.” 
“Q, thanks, thanks!” said Guido, kissing the hand of his benefactor with an 
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expression of the deepest gratitude. “I can do nothing there; but let. me 
remain with you, I shall be so contented and happy.” 

’ Don’t think of the future now, the first consideration is to get well, and 
then we shall do what is best. You must not remain here any longer ; the sun 
has set, and there may ve poison in this balmy air.” 

Guido arose, and, throwing back his head with a sigh of happiness, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I know my voice will come back to me; my heart tells me I shall 
sing again. Yes, even now I think I could sing.” 

And, trembling with excitement, he walked hastily to the house, scarcely | 
leaning on the Cardinal. Entering the grand salon, dim in the twilight, he 
seated himself at the piano, and drew forth a few timid, wavering sounds; then ~ 
his touch became firmer, and he played the prelude tdé an Ave Maria. Suddenly 
his voice broke forth in a' plaintive strain. ‘‘ Virgine santa, Madre di Dio,” he 
sang, but no more in the clear liquid soprano of other days; his voice had | 
changed to a rich contralto. At first it was a little broken and uncertain, but 
as he continued it gained in strength and purity, rising in sweet and noble 
pathos, filling with wonderful melody every corner of the vaulted apartment. 
The Cardinal listened in mute astonishment until the last strain was finished, 
and then, springing forward, he clasped Guido in his arms, almost beside him- 
self with delight. 

The boy withdrew himself from the embrace of his friend, and raising his 
eyes to heaven, with a touching expression of gratitude, he said, solemnly, “ I 
thank thee, O God, because thou hast been better to me than I dared hope. 
Now indeed I am happy.” 

From that moment Guido recovered his health rapidly. The sorrow that had 
so long preyed upon him was removed ; his old sweetness of manner returned ; 
his lips again wore the gentle but half-melancholy smile; his eyes beamed 
with joy and gratitude. The hope of his childhood was renewed to him. The 
two years that had intervened were like a dark, troubled dream, which he tried 
to forget. : 

_He practised and studied constantly, seeming contented only when engaged in 
his labour of love. . 

Cardinal Catrucci oftened smiled with satisfaction to see how light and firm his 
step grew, how clear and happy his voice sounded, as he passed through the gar- 
dens and long corridors of the villa. One day he said to Guido, “ I have decided 
as to your future studies, and have arranged for you to enter the Conservatory 


_of Bologna, where you are, to remain until you are twenty. Now your health is 


re-established we must return to Rome to make the necessary preparation for 

- Guido heard this news with delight, for it had been his secret wish to study in 
this school, famed throughout Italy. Then close upon his joy came the sad 
thought that he must leave the friend who had been a father to him, and to 


- _ whom his heart was bound by the strongest ties of gratitude and affection. 


When he expressed his sorrow, the Cardinal smiled a little sadly, and said, “ I 
shall miss you, it is true; but, my dear boy, you will find many things in your 
new life to distract your thoughts from me ; and the strongest proof you can give 
me of your love is to make yourself a career worthy your talents and noble nature. 
I ask no other reward.” : 

When Sister Agatha heard of the change in her boy’s prospects, and when he 
sang to her, her joy and gratitude to the Madonna were exp with mingled 
yrayers, miles, and tears. ‘‘Oh!” she said, looking at’ him fondly, “‘ how good ~ 
our Blessed Mother has been to you! She has restored your voice, stronger, - 
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‘sweeter, and more wonderful then ever. I hope you will show your gratitude by — 


devoting it entirely to the service of the Santo Padre. Forget the world, Guido; 
do not strive for the applause of men, sing only to praise God.” 

Filomena and the nun both busied themselves in preparing his linen, and adding 
what they could to his slender wardrobe. 

The little Mona had grown into a most charming girl, and Guido loved her 


very tenderly, but always with the affection of a brother. He often said to him- © 
self, “ When I make a name, and become rich, I will place her ina position st 


worthy of her beauty.” 
_ After a little time his arrangements were completed, and he went forth to his 
new life, loaded with the good wishes and blessings of his friends, 


It was a proud and happy day for Guido, when, after two years’ absence, he: te-- 


turned to Rome with all the honours of the Conservatory heaped upon him. 


A fine, manly form, a bearing proud and distingué, a face that expressed the 


purest and’ most noble sentiments, manners elegant and refined, a character calm 

* and self-sustained, neither taciturn nor gay, but grave and gentle. A wonderful 
talent that all admired and appreciated placed him at once in a position that en- 
tirely satisfied the most ambitious wish of his kind patron, the Cardinal. ~ 

Sister Agatha and Filomena reioiced over him with infinite pride and tender- 
ness.» He was no longer to them Guido mio, but il maestro. 

Filomena and her husband had prospered in a worldly point of view pares the 
absence of Guido, but heavy sorrow had befallen upon them. Their only child, 
their lovely, gentle Mona, had suddenly disappeared ‘shortly after his departare, 
and since that time she had been as one dead to them. They believed she had 


secretly married and then left her home with a wealthy Signore Inglese, with  - 


whom she was living somewhere in elegance and comfort ; but she had abandoned, 


_ without a word of farewell, the parents who loved her to idolatry, and that was 


an overwhelming calamity to the poor mother,: who had lost all her children 


save this one. Often she would exclaim, “QO, if she had only died with the. ve 


_ others !” 
Shortly after her disappearance a large sum of money had come to them from 


an unknowr donor, which they supposed to be a penitential offering from their 


child, so they used it to furnish an apartmeat, the rent of which supported them 
in comfort. 


“Now,” said icine: after recounting her sad story to Guido, who listened 


mournfully, his heart filled with sorrow at the uncertain fate of thersweet gitl — 


whom he had loved as a sister, “now that we have no child, we hope you will 
live with us. There is a room’ we never use, which will do nicely for you, and it 


is yours always. It is trueit overlooks the court, but the sun shines in pleasantly ~ > 
all day, and the flowers on the balcony make a pretty bit of colour from the wit- 


dow, and you can hear the fountain always with its gentle murmur, whiich is: very 
soothing when one is tired. 


Guido thanked the kind-hearted woman for her generous offer, which he ae-* 


cepted without hesitation, and when he was finally settled under her care Filo- 


mena ‘seemed almost to forget her trouble, for certainly she was happier. Afcer. 
looking at Guido, she would say, with a’ thoughtful smile, ‘‘ Perhaps now I shall Se 


hear from my child, for you have always brought me good luck.” — 


Sister Agatha come to visit them often as her duties permitted her. These were 


happy hours for the poor nun ; her heart was at rest ; the child she had. so loved 
and cared for was settled in life, poor, it was true, but with an honourable and 
vespectable career before him. 


- Shortly after his return, the dream of Guido’s childhood was realised ,—he Bé- 


one of the Pope's singers. His ‘voice during his: studiés liad developed 
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strengthened, and he now sang a pure rich tenor, which lacked nothing of the 
expression and pathos of the soprano with which he had fascinated the public in 
his childhood. 

It was Easter Sunday when Guido first sang in the papal choir, and all.the 
angels in heaven seemed to sing with him as he walked before the Pope in the 


imposing procession. It was a day of rejoicing to the world, the day of Christ’s © 


resurrection and triumph, and he joined with his whole soul in the exulting song 
of Christus resurgens. Among the crowd of spectators was Guido’s old enemy, 
the maestro of San Michele, who looked at him with the same feelings of envy 
and jealousy. 

And Sister Agatha and Filomena were there. Now, indeed, their proudest 
desires were realised. How handsome and. noble he looked in his purple silk 
robes and Jace surplice ; and Cardinal Catrucci glanced at him more than once, well 
satisfied with the result of his patronage. 

From that time Guido’s position was assured. Through the influence of the 
Cardinal, and by the charms of his talent and gentle manners, he was received 
into the best Italian and foreign society. Although he had reached what then 
seemed to him the greatest height to which he could attain, yet he was not entirely 
happy. There was a melancholy, proud reserve in his nature that kept him 
from intimate association with those around him, and he lived almost the same. 
life of seclusion asin the days of his scholarship at San Michele. The un- 
certainty connected with his birth seemed in a manner.to separate him from the 
world ; and although he was accepted and flattered for his talent, he well knew 
there was a barrier between him and society which could not be levelled. Then 


_ the rules of the papal choir exacted fromthe members, outwardly, the same forms 
and restrictions that governed the lives -of the clergy ; they were under vows of 


celibacy while in the service of.the Pope, and wore the dress of a priest. This 
had never been at all irksome to Guido, on account of his quiet, retired life, and 
he had never thought of marriage because he had never loved. He was a stu- 
dent, no longer an experimenter ;.he pursued his beloved profession with enthu- 
siasm and devotion, desiring to gain distinction, not only as a singer, but also as 

One day, five years after he had entered the service of the Pope, Guido sat 
alone in the same little room that Filomena had offered him after his return from 
Bologna. Outwardly, nothing had changed around him.. The same flowers 
bloomed on the balcony, the same fountain sparkled and splashed in the court be- 
low, and the same sun threw its slanting rays over the picture of the Madonna 
that hung above his piano. But, inwardly, that great change had come to him 
that comes to us but once in a life. He sat before his piano, but his fingers only 
strayed in dreamy idleness over the minor notes, his eyes, melancholy but 
mang sweet, were fixed 4n vacancy, and a tender smile played around ' his 
mouth. 

That day a vision had crossed his path, a face of delicate beauty bad haunted 
ve. and a gentle voice filled with a peculiar melody every chamber of his 

eart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CAPELLA DEL CORO. 


Iv was Sunday, and crowds were pouring into St. Peter’s, to listen to the © 
. Vespers that the choir were singing in the Capella del Coro. Being nearly Ave - 


Maria, the vast byilding was in half-gloom, The last rays of sunlight illumi- 
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nated with 


bune. The ~*S¢tibable radiance the emblem of the Holy Spirit above the tri- 
picture-fic _ great doom, side chapels, and vaulted nave, peopled with marble and 
indistine ures, seemed larger and more mysterious because of the shadowy and 
re _--t outlines. The massive ‘baldacchino of bronze covering the high altar ap- 
— da temple in itself. ~The light from the hundred silver lamps around the 
‘tuutb of St. Peter threw long slanting rays across the polished marble floor. Here: 
and there kneeling, motionless figures gave an aspect of quiet solemnity to the 


whole scene. Although a crowd surrounded the door of the Capella del Coro in 


the left aisle, the vast nave was almost empty, and the strains of the choir singing 
there could scarcely be heard by those praying in the tribune. 

-It was one of those moments when the soul was best fitted to feel and under- 
stand the sublimity of the place ; when one could not contemplate long this achieve- 
ment of the immortal genius of Michael Angelo and Raphael without feeling that 
the God who reigns in this immensity, and who aione can fill it, is not only the 
God of men, but the God of gods. ‘ 

Such were the thoughts that passed through the mind of Constance as she 
stood in the tribune, her eyes wandering from pillar to pillar down the shadowy 
length of the nave, and in some such words did she express her feelings to Madame 
Landel, who stood near her looking at the beautiful mausoleum of Paul III., with 


its exquisite figures of Prudence and Justice, which the false delicacy of modern » 


taste has covered with a drapery of painted lead. Mrs. Tremaine and Mr. Oar- 
negie paced slowly back and forth, discussing the merits of this world-renowned 
temple of the Most High. It was the first visit of Constance and Helen, and 
nothing could exceed their delight, astonishment, and admiration. ; 

“T am very glad you have seen St. Peter’s for the first time at this hour,’”’ said 
Mr. Carnegie ; no other impression can be so profound and lasting. The illusion 


of the half-light blends and softens all the projecting lines that somewhat disturb — 


the harmony of the whole, making it appear more immense, more solemn, and 
more mysterious than under the broad light of day. How effective are the 
golden beams streaming through the stained window of the tribune contrasted 
with the silver rays of the lamps around the altar, while all the vast dome and 
vaulted nave are in shadow! and see, far down at the door the people passing in 
and out look like tiny moving shadows, and one can judge something of the size 
by the far-off sound of the choir, which is only half the length of the church 

‘om us,” ‘ 

‘* Let us go nearer,” said Constance. ‘I prefer to listen to sacred music at 


_ this hour, and in this place it has a double charm ; a tender melancholy seems to 


float in the very air, as though the spirits of the past brushed with their shadowy 

wings the moving forms of the present.” _ ang 
And so, talking softly as they went, they walked toward the chapel where tlie 

choir were singing vespers. Every seat was filled, and aronnd the door was 4a 


dense crowd, quiet, orderly, but evidently expectant. With some little effort they — 
pushed their way into the chapel, and stood leaning against some massive pillars 


opposite the singers, 


4 


Constance, who had never before witnessed the gorgeous ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, watched with curioys attention the priests in their white and ~~ 

' golden robes, passing slowly before the canons in their stalls, swinging their cen- 
armoniously, while the perfumed smoke enveloped themalk — 

in a cloud that gradually arose, floated, and dispersed like a silvery mist into = 
the vaulted pictured roof. She noted all this with a strange interest, scarcely — 
f melody,—a single 

_ Voice so rich and clear, so filled with tender harmony, that the memory, of it — 


heeding the choir, until there burst upou her ear a strain o 
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never left her in all her after life. She raised her eyes, aiiu caw her in the 
low orchestra, outlined against the golden pipes of the organ, like saint of 
Cimabue, stood a young man in the classic black robes of a Roman prest. His 
arms were folded and his head slightly thrown back, while over his pale, ¢amnest 


face beamed an expression of deep enthusiasm that lighted up a pair of sad dark 


’ eyes and lingered around a mouth of peculiar sweetness, His form wasa fivite 


above the medium height, slight and graceful; his neck rose from the narrow 
white band like a warble column ; the head was small, the brow broad and high, 
from which the wavering brown hair was thrown back in careless grace, falling 
to the shoulders and over the broad collar of his black mantle, as he stood before 
them. He appeared an inspiration of youth and genius, an almost divine im- 


personation of*manhood. His face was stamped with the glowing spirituality of — 


Raphael as wellasthe more tender welancholy of his worshipper, Parmigiano. 


He seemed unmindful of all around him as he poured forth strains the powerand . 
_ pathos of which touched and thrilled every heart, bearing the soul.with the mourn- | 


ful pleading melody almost into the presence of the Holy Mother whose praises 
hesang. Constance, with her uplifted face and earnest eyes, seemed drinking 
in every tone of his wonderful voice. When he had finished his solo, without as 
much as glancing at the crowd below him, he turned and left the orchestra. 


QO, what an exquisite voice! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine. think I never 


head any one sing with such expression. 
* Do you know his name, Mr. Carnegie?” inquired Constance. > 
-“T do not remember, although I head it often last winter. He is the Pope’s 

most celcbrated singer.” 

Quietly the crowd dispersed, and spread over the church, some kneeling at the 
different altars, some pacing slowly back and forth, while others regarded the 
pictures, tombs, and statues. 

Constance lingered near the monument of the unhappy Pretender, James, the 


last of the Stuart kings, thinking sadly of the poor exile dying far from his own — 


land, of his vain struggles, his lost and ruined hopes, all ending in this record of 
the uncertainty of human greatness. ; 


“He rests beneath the shadow of the world-renowned temple,” said Mr. Car- 


negie; ‘and his monument is the work of Canova. I think it might reconcile 


one to dying in exile if his last resting-place could be immortalised by the pro- 
ductions of the most sublime genius of every age. Whichever way we look we 


- see the divine imprint of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and a. 
host of other luminaries that have beamed from time to time upon the world with | 
more or less radianee.”” 


have formed many vague fancies respecting this edifice and its surroundings,” 
remarked Constance, as they walked down the gradual descent of broad steps that 
lead to the piazza; ‘‘ but nothing, no matter how grand and stately, has ever ap- 


proached the reality. Look back, and contrast the height of the people with the 


entrance. Why, they are mere pigmies in comparison! And how imposing is 
this great square, with the antique obelisk in the centre, that once threw its long 


shadow over some temple of Heliopolis, and thetwo massive but simple fountains » 
on each side, throwing up their silver spray to the top of the stately colonnade 
. that encloses all in a vast semicircle! Thestatues seem like a solemm procession 


of figures that ever march in single file upon the summit. How clearly every 
— defined against the sky, as quietly and calmly the gray twilight settles 
over all!” 
“Itis very grand and magnificent, and all that,” said Mrs. Tremaine, with an 
affected shiver ; “ but it strikes me witha cold melancholy, that makes me wish 
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for the carriage and a turn on the Pincio before it is quite dark. I desire to see “ 

| - Somrthing of the beantyand fashion of Rome as well asits antiquity.” AG: 

“ You will see enéugh of the Pincio, my dear, before the winter is over,” re- 

| plied Madame Sgiidel, “ as every day’s drive terminates there. Itis very brilliant 

| and gay, I believe ; bat I must say I prefer places that the crowd of fashionables 
not visit.” 

raed paar like the qpieter drives also,” said Constance; but if Helen is so 

amiable as to allow herself to be dragged about all day to see antiquities, which : 

she affects not to like, we must indulge her with a little pleasure at the-end.” * 

— “We almost forget it is Sunday, my dear,” gently remonstrated Madame 

Landel. ‘It seems hardly right to drive on the Pincio.”” 
“Oh, Ican assure you every one does it. It is quite the thing, and Mrs. bass: aT ey 
maine wishes it so much,” interposed Mr. Oarnegie. 
‘“T think we will for this once,” said Constance, with a little smile, “ but Iam 
sure none of us will wish to make a habit of doing it, if we think itis not right.” 
** Oh, how ridiculous !”’ laughed Mrs. Tremaine. “I hope none of us will spoil 
the day’s pleasure by an affectation of piety. I have lived so long ia Paris I 
never think of such things. Why, Mr. Carnegie, we went to the races of Lang 
champs on Sunday!” = - 
_ 0 you foolish child, to expose our’ wickedness!” and Mr. Carnegie shook ae 
at her; while his eyes’ beamed with pleasure at the memory 
of ahappy day. 
And so the carriage rolled on swiftly toward the Pincio, by the grim old castle 

of St.. Angelo, crowned with the glorious archangel of Wenschefeld, over the 

noble bridge by Hadrian, and disfigured by the exaggerated statues of the school — 
‘of Bernini, and through the narrow, irregular streets, growing gray and Sloomy:é in 
in the gathering twilight. 

Suddenly Mrs. Tremaine excalimed, after what a long silence for her, 
“Tam always thinking of the wonderful voice and wonderful face of that wonder- 
ful singer. Have you ever seen such sad eyes? and the enthusiastic expression =~ 
his face while he sang made me think of Apollo and all sorts of musical divinities.” - 

The sweet lips of Constance did not echo the words of Mrs. Tremaine, but her 
heart did, for she-had already wondered why shethought so much of this singer. 

“There is something touching in the pathos of his voice ; it seemed filled with » 
tears,” was the only remark she hazarded. 

‘*T was particularly struck by his noble air and remarkable face, ” said Madame a 
Landel. “Iam sure, let him be who he may, he has a history aioe 

how brilliant, how gay, how beautiful !” exclaimed Tremaine, asthe 

caariage passed through the gates, and up the ascent to the Pincio. See 
sed above them rose a succession of marble terraces, ornamented with statues, 2 Bas 
ae { fountains, flowers, and odorous shrubs ; the feathery acacia drooped in verdant... 

Iuxuriance ; the magnolia unfolded its creamy blossoms, and made the faint air ale 

. most sick with their perfume ; the oleander “flung down showers of crimsonleayes 
| ‘mixed with the waxen petals of the orange ; “the gorgeous cactus flamed fire against 
___ the dark ilex, while the oriental palm, the stately stone pine, and the solemneypress, 
united to form beauty, greenness, and shade. Themassive flight of marble steps; 
\ _ the water falling over moss-covered rocks into the time-stained, moss-covered = 

basins ; the graceful winding walks bordered with hedges of roses and ivy intwined; 
the smoothed clipped turf, the beds of tropical flowers, flaunting in robes.of every — 
hue: the soft balmy air; the golden glow of the setting sun’; the merry chateer = 
|.> ° of children; the light langhter of the gay throng, mingled with the clear straims. = 
of the band,—all formed scene of enchanting beauty, easier to. 
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“ I thought,” said Mrs, Tremaine, as they stood on the highest terrace, and « 
looked. far below them into the Piazza del Popolo, with its twin churches, obelisk, 


- and marvellous fountain,—I thought there could be no other park or garden sv 


beautiful as Hyde Park or the Bois ; but I believe this is more chiaxnfing than either. 
I am sure it is more interesting because we have the city of the wond at our feet ; 
and is it not strange how near the dome of St. Peter’s appears to us y 


- Yes,” replied Constance, ‘‘I was just thinking of it, and speculatin-on th tha, 


singularity of atmospheric effects. As the sun sinks,‘and darkness surrounds it, 


. it seems larger and higher ;- and how gray and sad and sombre the plain is be- 


low.us! One might say all the life and light had centered here, and the great 


_ city was deserted, pulseless, and still.” 


* Look yonder on Monte Mario,” exclaimed Mr. Carnegie. ‘ Turner’s pine 
and all the grim cypresses are outlined against a background of gold; like the 
pictures of Giotto, the middle distance is blank with shadows, and the foreground 
is gray and dull where the Tiber floats across it. How peculiar the effect is 


‘with all the lights behind ! ” 


** How Claude Lorraine would have exulted i in sucha scene! ” said Constance, 
who stood, with all her soul in her eyes, gazing into the distance, tracing a thou- 
sand lovely forms and tints in this divine picture, touched with the glory of the 
great Master. 

** Do tell us who a few of these people are, Mr. Carnegie,” interrupted Mrs. 
Tremaine. ‘‘ You have been in Rome so many seasons you ought to know every 
one of any importance. Who are these elegant girls in such magnificent toilets, 
leaning on the arm of the old gentleman? and who is that Adonis in immaculate 
gloves, who walks by the side of the prettiest, whispering sweet nothings in. her 
not unwilling ear ?” 

“ The old gentleman is an American banker, immensely rich, and the girls are 
his daughters, who are to be sold to some young scion of nobility. The young 
gentleman i is the Prince Conti, the last of one of the oldest and most impover- 
ished Roman families; one of his palaces was sold under the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer a year ago, and itis said his last was recently mortgaged. It seems that 
last season Conti was fairly caught — lovely miss, but the papa would not 
pay enough for the title, and so the Prince holds off, hoping he will come to 
better terms later. 

The party they were speaking of turned at that moment and walked toward 
them, and as they met all noticed the marked glance of admiration with which 


the prizice favoured Mrs. Tremaine. She blushed slightly, and said as they 


passed, “ He is handsome, is he not? and indeed he has the air of a prince, [ 
should have known he belonged to the old Roman nobility if you had not told : 


“I cannot perceive that he is different from the other young Italians Ltagine 
about here,” remarked Mr. Carnegie, uneasily ; at which Mrs. Tremaine laughed 
maliciously, with a sly glance at Constance. 

** Who are those strange-looking people in that magnificent carriage, with ser- 


_ vants in such striking livery ?” inquired Madame Landel. 


‘** Oh, that is a parvenu Roman prince with his family ; he is as rich as Roths- . 


_ child, and bought his title with his money. The wife by his side is half mad, 


and those two inane, expressionless girls on the front seat are nearly idiotic. He 
desires to find husbands for them among the real nobility ; as he ‘has no sons, he 
will dower them well. Is it not a strange menage ?” 

“ What frights !” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine, putting her- handkerchief to her 
mouth to conceal her laughter, us three slim and not pt girls, in pa 
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gray, looking as much alike and as stiff as three wax candles, passed by in the- 
‘rear of their dragon, an old lady with spectacles, little white tufts of hair sticking 
oneach side of her head, and a long, sharp nose that gave indication of frequent 
and earnest libations to the god Bacchus. She marched ahead like a wary gen- 
eral, keeping a good look-out for the enemy, in the shape of dark-eyed, smooth- 
tongued young Italians. ‘ “ki 
‘‘ By George! the ‘Three Graces’ again,” said Mr. Carnegie, as they sailed 
out of sight. “ For six winters these fair cre&tures have been in Rome. They 
~ are victims to respectability, English, of respectable family and respectable for- 
tunes ; ‘they go about with respectability written on their ‘prim faces, and their 
chief mission is to discover a want of respectability in their fellow-creatures. 
The dragon who guarded the golden fleece of Aites never was more watchful than 
this old horror, who always forms the vanguard, well prepared to do battle with 
any number of fortune-hnnters.” 

4*] think she giyes herself unnecessary trouble ; their faces will repel - what 
their fortunes attract,” remarked Constance, with a quiet smile. Sara ae: 

‘Come, my dears,” interrupted Madame Landel,“‘it is getting late; mostof __ | 
the carriagés have gone down, and we must follow. Mr. Carnegie will defer his 
amusing biographies until another day.” 

Every eye followed the two beautiful girls as they walked slowly back to. the 
carriage,—both so lovely, yet so diverse in their beauty. Constance, in deep 
mourning, with pale sweet face and dark hair, was very interesting; but Mrs. 
Tremaine, fair and tall, with her white feathers drooping over her luxurjant 
golden hair, was certainly the moreattractive, .They differed as do the soft twi- 
light and the rosy dawn. 

As they rode slowly down the descent in the long train of carriages, Constance 
contrasted the warm balmy air and the luxuriant vegetation with the wild Oc- 
tober winds that were sweeping down showers of dead leaves over her beloved 
graves at Helmsford. For a moment tears dimmed her eyes, but suddenly the 
memory of a thrilling voice and a pale, inspired face started up before her and 
drove the thought from her heart. 

Guido Bernardo, his services finished at St. Peter’s, walked slowly down the _ 
grand piazza, under the colonnade, to the Porta St. Angelo, and out into “ } 
’ eountry to the quiet, dreamy shores of the Tiber. There, with his arms folde i 
and his head bent, lost in a profound contemplation over a combination of notes 
that should produce an exquisite Ave Maria ifhe could only find the words, he* 
ollowed almost mechanically the winding of the river. It was his favourite walk 
after his Sunday duties in the chapel ; but to-day he hurried that he might get 4 
home quicker to write down the vague sounds that were floating through his brain. j 
He did not pause, as usual, to glance at the picturesque buildings on the other i 
shore, their windows all aflame with the glow ofsunset ; neither did he notice the 
different tints and harmony in the colouring around him, or his favourite birds that 
wheeled and circled above his head with a fearlessness that showed their instinct. 3 


taught them his nature was loving and gentle. He went on, crossing the Ponte 
- Molle without thinking of the different scenes of conflicts that had been enacted — 
there ; of one calm, lovely evening when the ghastly body of Maxentius was 
hurled from its parapet, after his ‘defeat by Constantine ; nor of the struggle of: 
the brave.insurgents against the French invaders in 1849. No, he thought ot+ - 
none of these things, fur his hymn to the Virgin was floating through his brain in 
sweet, sad, minor notes. fle entered the Porta del Popolo just as the carriages : 
were rolling out of the Pincian gate: a face that seemed to him of divine beauty, © _ 
ay, as lovely as the Blesséd Virgin, flitted by him and passed out of sight. =~ 
4 
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Guido went home, and that face mingled with the music that floated around 


him, while he wrote and dreamed far into the night. And Mfs. Tremaine 


laughed lightly and chatted freely of her admiration for the Adonis, as she 
termed the Prince Conti. And Constance more than once started to find her- 
self thinking of the voice that had sung Ave Maria ; andso more than one cha- 
racter in this chapter had met her fate without knowing it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IL MAESTRO. 


‘A WEEK after their arrival in Rome, Madame Landel, Constance, and Mrs. 
Tremaine were settled for the winter in a magnificent old palace, near the Pin- 
cio, and Mr. Carnegie had found a comfortable bachelor apartment in the neigh- 
bourhood. They had searched everywhere, and had turned away disgusted more 
than once at the dark, dirty, iil-furnished rooms that were shown them, when 
one day they were passing this palazzo, whose gray time-worn exterior presented 


very little attraction until they caught sight of a large sunny court, nicely paved — 


and ornamented with flowers and shrubs in stone pots, while in the centre a curi- 
ous old fountain threw up streams of clear cool water, that fell again into the 
basin with a gentle murmur. Constance glanced over the door and saw the 
usual sign: “ Appartamento mobiliato al terzo piano.” 

‘‘ Come,” she said, “let us go up and inspect this place ; it certainly looks 
more inviting than anything we have seen.” 

They passed up a flight of broad marble stairs, not over-clean, ornamented with 
heavy balustrades of elaborately carved stone, an@ rang at a door barred and 
spiked with iron, like the entrance to a prison. An honest-looking, well-dressed 
woman, with a red mark on her cheek, desired them to enter. 

They passed through a rather dreary, cold, and stately ante-room, paved with 

- square blocks of marble in black and white. Around the walls were arranged 
with stiff precision antique dark chairs, dark and grim with the stains of time. 
In each corner stood a plaster cast from some ancient well-kncwn statue, and on 
the walls hung several black, dingy copies from the old masters. The woman 
opened an inner door, and, throwing aside some heavy crimson curtains, with 
evident pride and self-satisfaction displayed the interior of a charming salon, large 
enough to make four ordinary English drawing-rooms, From lofty windows, 
through curtains of crimson and lace, streamed in the. warm noonday sun, over 
stands of fragrant flowers, lighting up the colours in the rica carpet. The walls 


were hung with crimson and gold, and on the painted ceiling floated nymphs, © 


cherubs, and cupids, sporting with garlands of lilies and roses. Heavy, comfor- 
table furniture, large inviting sofas, and cosey arm-chairs, were arranged with 
much taste around the room. ‘T'wo.heavy-carved consoles, with antique marble 
tops covered with bric-a-brac of all sorts, a number of rather’ good pictures, ala- 
baster statuettes on pretty pedestals, and some heavy silver candalabra, gave the 
room an elegant as well as a cheerful appearance.? 
“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Tsemaine, at the first glance, “ this will suit us 
exactly. Is it not beautiful ?” a 
‘“« Wait a moment, my dear, before we decide,’’ interrupted the more practical 
Madame Landel ; “ we must first know if there are sleeping-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and other conveniences.” 
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** See what a charming view!” said Constance, as she looked out on the sunny 
crest of the Pincio. “If there are chambers enough, nothing could be more’ 
delightful. Really this salon is quite regal. vs ; 

“It is the size and height and the painted ceiling that give it the air magnifi- 
cent,” observed Mr. Carnegie, who was attentively examining a piece of peculiar 
old china. “I believe this is a vase of genuine Capo di Monti. Is it not: 
beautiful, Mrs. Tremaine ?”’ ‘ 

. “No, really I cannot say it is,” replied Mrs. Tremaine, laughing. ‘‘ These 
chubby red cherubs, blowing soap-bubbles, and the dirty yellow background, are 
not particularly pleasing.” 

Mr. Carnegie said nothing, but put it down with a sigh at her bad taste, and : 
went on inspecting what he fondly believed to be a collection of Buen Retiro, — 
Vienna, Dresden, and I know not what else, while the ladies examined bedrooms, . _ 
which they found to be the exact number wanted ; looked over linen, china, and 
silver ; bargained for service, rent, fuel, food, and all the other necessaries of life, 
which, were finally agreed upon satisfactorily, and they turned to leave, delighted 
with such an agreeable acquisition. , 

As they were going out, Mr. Carnegie asked the woman how she had come in 
possession of all these curious old things. : 

“© Signor mic,” she said with a sigh, “‘ itis a long story to tell, how we got ‘ 
the money, my Benedetto and me. But when we wanted to take the apartment ; 
we found it just as itis now. An old contessa had died, and left nothing but 
this furniture. Puvera contessa, she was entirely ruined by her nephew, who 
was a cattivo ragazzo. After his aunt died he wished to leave Rome and go to 
Paris; so, as we had the ready money to pay, he let us have it all for very little, 
Once the whole palace belonged to his family, but long ago it was sold to pay his 

_ debts, and all the furniture.and pictures of all the rooms, except his suite, which 
the poor contessa kept for herself. We were fortunate to get it, for it is a 
favourite apartment with all the forestieri, and we always let it early in the 
season. But my poor Benedetto and me, we have had trouble enough, so it is. ‘ 

‘ time now to be blessed with some good luck.” And she sighed heavily as she. 
opened the door. ‘A rivedere. I hope to make you very comfortable’ to- 
morrow.” 

' The next day, when they sat down to dinner in their well-arranged dining — 
room, with antique sideboard, straight carved chairs, curious old silver and china, ’ 
and the huge brass scaldino, filled with coals to take the chill off the air, which ; 
after sunset was damp, Mrs. Tremaine declared she was perfectly happy, ‘and ' 
that living in a palace and being surrounded by what had belonged to a countess, 

_ made her fancy herself an ancient Roman lady in her paternal palace, attended — 
by all the pomp and magnificence of the moyen age. . 

Constance said little; she was quiet and serious, as she always was at every 
change they made, for ‘she thought much of her lost home. It was not easy for 
her to lay, aside the old life, with its regular English routine so formal and strict, ; 
and adapt herself at once to the new, with the freedom and Bohemianism inci- 
dental to Continental wandering. However, the change in all was not unplea- 
sant, and they congratulated themselves more than once that they were so 
agreeably settled for-the winter. 

‘* So-near my dear Pincio,” said Helen ; “ and such a nice large salon! Wecan. — . 
give little receptions and tea-parties. And we must find out and cultivate all the: : 
desirable people—all the lions, musical, artistic, and literary. Withdear Madame 
and Mr. Carnegie for our chaperons, we can go everywhere and do everything.” 

forget,” said Constance; sadly at her dress, 
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**Oh, I can assure you it is quite the thing on the Continent to go to small | 


receptions, concerts, and such innocent amusements, if one is in mourning. Of : 
course, operas and balls are quite another thing.” 

*‘ But I have not the desire,” replied Constance, with tearful eyes ; ‘‘ you must 
remember how much I have suffered recently. You can always go with Madame 
Landel, and I will stay at home quietly and stady music and archeology.” 

“ We won’t talk of that now, my dears,” said Madame Landel, gently ; “ we 
will take everything as it comes, and dispose of it as we think best. In our own 
home we can always surround ourselves with desirable society, and yet 
not be very gay or fashionable.” 

** But I do want to be gay!” cried Mrs. Tremaine. I want to see all the 
fashionable society of Rome.. I want to go to balls, to the opera, to the hunt, 
and all that, and when it is finished, for Lent I will be as serious as you please.” 

Mr. Carnegie entered at that moment, and Mrs. Tremaine appealed to him. 

“Is it not too bad? Madame and Constance are going to shut themselves 
up all winter, so I cannot go into society |” 

. That will be a great loss to society,” replied Mr. Carnegie ; but don’t make 
yourself unhappy on that account. I see youare determined to break the hearts 
of a score of these dark-eyed princes and counts, and you shall have a fair 

‘chance. If the ladies are determined to remain in seclusion, I shall find some 
friends to chaperone you ; and you shall not waste your sweetness on the desert 
air.” 

He sighed and laughed together at her rapturous thanks, wishing in his heart 
that she was not so beautiful. ‘‘ What chance is there for me ?” he thought. “ She 
will be sought after, surrounded, and flattered; her grace, youth, elegance, and 
wit will make her the adored of one sex, while she will be the victim of the other. 
The world will be hard on her, She is so independent, free, and frank, they 
will mistake it for lightness ; and while they flatter her to her face, they will 
slander and wound her when she has turned away.” He felt a stern sort of 
pleasure In knowing that he should be always near her, to teach her by his 
devotion the difference between his love and the hypocrisy of the world. ‘“ After 
they have deceived and disgusted her by their falsehood and insincerity, perhaps 
she will turn to me. I can wait. Yes, I love her truly and deeply, and I can 
wait.” Such were his thoughts as he watched her, with earnest love in every 
glance, flitting here and there about the great dimly lighted room, her fair hair, 
lovely face, graceful figure, and pale biue dress making of her a model for a 
medizval saint.” 

She insisted that Constance should sing while she tried the piano, which had 
been brought in during the day; and as she sat running her fingers lightly over 

» the keys, her face upturned to her friend, who was leaning on her shoulder, he 
thought a more lovely inspiration for an artist could not be desired. 

Madame Landel and he sipped their tea by the bright wood fite while the 
giris sang ; and Guido Bernardo, alone in his dull room, smiled as he tore open 
and read a note which he found upon his table. 

When Mr. Carnegie wished them good night, Constance exclaimed, “‘ Did you 
inquire to-day about a master for me?” ; 

“Yes, indeed I did. . Have you ever known me to forget a commission? I 
have found the best master in Rome, and dispatched a note to him desiring him 
to call on you to-morrow at eleven. I hope you will like him.” 

“Is he young or old, handsome or ugly ?” demanded Mrs. Tremaine. 

“ T am sorry, but I cannot inform you on that point. AsI did not suppose : 
his looks or age were of importance, I-made inquiries only respecting his merits as 
a teacher, and I have been told that he is the first master in Rome.” 
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“Oh, if he should prove to be that angelic singer of St. Péter’s, I too shonld 
become a student at once,” lightly rejoined Mrs. Tremaine. —_, 

And Constance, long after she had laid her head on her pillow, thought, 
‘‘ What if he should be that angelic singer of St. Peter’s ? ” ane 

The next morning she was awakened by some one singing near her. _ She 


listened half in a doubt whether it were a dream or a reality ; but she was iully © 


awake, the sun shone into her room, and she could hear the murmur of the foun- 
tain in the court below. Yes, some one was singing to the accompaniment of a 
piano, and she thought she had heard the voice before,—a voice most rieh, clear, 


‘and triumphant. Sometimes it would fall into a low, plaintive strain, and then 


break forth joyously, as though happy birds were let loose from the heart of the 


singer, Almost breathless, she followed the voice through all the intricacies of 


sound, thinking always in her heart, ‘It must be ; there can be no other voice 
like his.’ She arose, threw on her dressing gown, and opened the window. The 
fresh morning breeze, the odour of flowers, and the warm sunshine greeted her 


lovingly. Almost opposite, on the other side of the court, was an open window, - 


and from that floated the voice that was like the sound of the angels singing in 


paradise. 

A strange feeling of exaltation filled her heart. She raised her cyes to the 
blue sky, to the waving trees, on the face of the hills, to the long stretch of 
mountains bathed in golden mist, and she murmured, ‘‘ O my God, I thank Thee, 
because the world is so beautiful. Darkness has endured for the night, and now 
with the morning cometh light and joy.” With that song there entered into her 
heart a new peace, strange and sweet. What it was she knew not, but the 
shadows tnat had hung over her so long seemed to have arisen, floated away, 
and disappeared in the clear blue of the distant heavens. . 


On the impulse of her new happiness she wrote a long letter to Lady Dins- 


more, telling her of her changed feelings, her new home, and her first impressions 

of the Eternal City. Justas she was closing it a servant knocked at the door, 

and told her some one was waiting for her in the salon. : 
She glanced in the mirror, smoothing a little the waves of her hair, aud ar- 


ranging the cord that confined her black cashmere morning dress, and then ° 


entered the salon. 


A tall graceful figure, in the robes of a priest, stood with his back to the door 
looking at a picture over the piano. He did not see her until she was by his 


side and spoke. Then he turned, and she saw before her the noble face, the © 


the dark melancholy eyes, and the gentle smile of Guido Bernardo, the singer of 
St. Peter’s. A faint flush passed over his face, but he bowed calmly, and,,she 
thought, a little proudly, and ther waited for her to speak. 

There was a strange agitation in her heart that she could not control as she 
desired him to be seated, and began to speak in regard to her studies. His grave, 
refined manner, the intelligence and simple sincerity of his remarks, placed her 
at once at her ease, and convinced her that she was talking to a person of no 
ordinary character and talent, and to one in no way inferior to herself. 

After a little conversation, he desired her to sing, that he might judge of her 
style. When she had finished, he did not flatter her in the least, but. told her 
simply that her voice was very flexible and sweet, yet she had fallen into some 
serious faults of execution which she must correct at once. There was a force 
and gravity in his words that impressed her with a belief in his superior genius ; 
and although he was young, his face and manner inspired her with a sort of 


reverence. And she felt from that moment that the least wish expressed by his 


lips would be law to one who loved him. 7 


| 
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He still sat at the piano, and often, in explanation of some remark, he sang 
a few notes. Then she recognised the voice she had heard inthe morning. She 

. was much puzzled by this coincidence, but dared not ask for an explanation. 

After naming an hour for her lessons, he said, “I hope my practising at so 
early an hour in the morning does not disturb you.” 

“Why,” inquired Constance, “do you live near? and was it you I heard 
singing this morning ?” 

** Yes,” he replied, with a quiet smile, “I live very near,—in fact, in the 
same house, on the other side of the court. This old palace has been my home 
for five years.” 

As he was leaving the room Mrs. Tremaine entered. She could scarcely con- 
ceal her astonishment until Guido had closed the door, then she broke forth :— 

** What a romance in real life! He is the singer at St. Peter’s. I believe i 
Mr. Carnegie knew it all the time, and only wished to surprise us. And he is 
even handsomer near than at a distance, and there is something so aristocratic 
and high-bred in his air. I am sure he is some ruined noble who is not too 
proud to earn his living honestly.” 

** He lives very near us,” said Constance, with 4 slight blush, ‘‘in the other 
part of this house, across the court.” 

“In this very house! Well, that is strange. You are fortunate, because your 
room is on the court, where you can always hear him sing. Nowsee how lam 
‘punished for my selfishness in taking the best room because it was on the street.” 

Constance laughed, and replied that she had always preferred the court, for 
the reason that it was more quiet than the street. 

. “Any way it is delightful,” continued Helen, ‘ because we shall see him 
often. I think,” with a sly glance at Constance, ‘‘ you will find music a delight- 
ful study with such an interesting master.” 

That evening, while Filomena gave Guido his supper, she talked incessantly 
of the two lovely girls. “ The dark one is so sweet and gentle and the fair one 
is so gay she is like a dancing sunbeam. But which dost thou think the fairest, 
maestro mio ?” 

Guido’s eyes grew soiter, and his smile more tender, as he replied, ‘‘ The dark 

one. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW. 


‘‘CoME, wife,’tis June. I hear the call 
The wrinkled world renewing, 

Though old ourselves, Love’s festival 
To celebrate is suing. : 

Come, take thy hat. Ilong to feel 

The blythe air round us blowing ; 
Under the ice of age will steal 

The pulse through all things flowing.”. 


They went, where Memory’s hidden clue 
_ Drew them, beyond the village, 


Under the heaven’s delightful blue, 
Remotefrom farm and tillage ; 

Where the heart bade them, up the hill 
They wandered, without choosing, 
Silent, and hand in hand, aid still, 
Old Junes with new confusing. 


The little clouds, like faces, smiled 

Their vernal salutation, 

Axid breathed from clustering flowers wild 
The season’s invitation. 

The field-lark rippled overhead 

Its song to come and follow ; 

And flakes of rose the orchards shed 
Past every sunny hollow. 


They paused to gaze; and then his hand, 
Pointed where, in the meadow, 

Like tripal emerald fountains, stand 
Three elms, in light and shadow; | 

A shy path led the way to them. 

In dimpled glints, that shine and sing, 
Leaped, under branches of each elm, 

A brown brook, ‘frolicking. 


They sat themselves at that elm’s root, 


_ Just where the eddy glances : 


Speechless, their thought in fond pursuit 
Of dear youth’s first romances. 
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A rose-bush stained the quivering blue 
He took two buds, and sharing 
Between them these, above them flew 
A joy past words declaring. 


‘Twas here you gave me leave to love’ 


Our pledge, two rese-buds, dearest. 

Is this the one? by Heaven above 
Thou still sixteen appearest !” 

They rose to go, and silently 

Returned, through twilight holy. 

And Love, in wrinkled hands, could see 
Two rose-buds drooping lowly. 
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(Continued) 


CHarTter XVIII. 


Two days had passed since the morning upon which Helene had, as she | 4 
thought, won such a victory over herself, and had been ccnyinced that the ; 
conflict within her would be quieted by absolute certainty. But she had 

een far from fathoming the depths of her sentiments; she had snatched 
at a straw in the whirling flood, and it bad afforded her not one instant’s sup- 
port. Only two days !—but they outweighed in suffering her whole previous 
life. She constantly repeated to herself that the long-desired repose that she 
had dreamed of was close at hand, and yet she shuddered at the thought of the 
time that must intervene before death should bring her release, with the same 
horror with which the sceptic looks forward to the moment of dissolution. She_ 
became distinctly aware that her promise to pass her days at Cdenberg converted 
her remaining years into a period of superhuman self-sacrifice, and yet, for 
worlds, she would not have retracted oné iota of all that she had vowed to Holl- 
feld. She would be worthy of his love. No sacrifice was too great that was 
rewarded by his esteem. Poor dupe! 
+ Her nerves suffered intensely during this protracted mental conflict. She 
had constant fever, and could scarcely sleep at all. The subject that occupied 
her whole mind was constantly hovering upon her lips, but she refrained from 
all mention of it in accordance with Hollfeld’s request. He had also entreated 
her to forego Elizabeth’s society for a few days ; he feared that in her agitation 
she might stand in the way of his wishes. He himself had already taken the 
first steps towards a continuation of his pursuit of Elizabeth. He had twice 
presented himself at Gnadeck at the gate in the wall, to make inquiries after 
the health of the “ von Gnadewitzes ;” but although he had nearly pulled off the 
bell-handle, the door had not been opened. ‘The first time no one had been in 

: the house, and upon the last occasion Elizabeth had observed him coming. Her 
parents had gone with little Ernest to the Lodge, and Miss Mertens had agreed — q 

* to Elizabeth’s idea of not admitting the unwelcome visitor. They sat together ~ 
in the dwelling-room, laughing, while the little bell rang till it was quite hoarse, 
Of the conspiracy against his admission the visitor of course had no suspicion, a 


It was seven o’clock in the morning ; Helene was already lying dressed upon 
her lounge: she had passed a restless, sleepless night. The baroness was still ~~ 
in bed, and Hollfeld had not yet made his appearance ; but the little lady could - 
not be alone, and therefore her maid was sitting ‘sewing in the room. Her 
replies to Helene’s remarks were unheard by the poor sufferer, but there was 
something soothing in the mere sound of a human voice after her wretched 
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The noise of an approaching carriage was heard. Helene opened the window 
and leaned out. Her brother's travelling carriage was just driving up the 
sweep, its wheels sinking deep in the smooth gravel ; but it was empty. 

** Where is your master ?” Helene cried out to the coachman, as tke vehicle 
passed beneath her window. 

“ My master got out at the entrance of the park road,” the old man seplied, 
taking off his hat, “‘ and is coming home on foot over the mountain, past Castle 
Gnadeck.” 

The little lady shut the window and shivered as though she were cold; the 
single word “* Gnadeck” had acted upon her nerves like an electric shock. 
Every word that brought Elizabeth to her mind produced the same effect upon 
her that one’s imagination would experience from some sudden apparition. 

_ She arose, and leaning upon the arm of her maid, went down to her brother’s 

apartments. She ordered breakfast to be served in the room opening with glass 
‘doors upon the grand staircase, and seated herself in an arm-chair to await the 
traveller’s return. She took up one of the gorgeously-bound books that were 
lying about, and mechanically turned over the leaves ; but although her eyes 
rested upon the engravings that filled its pagés, she could not have told whether 
it were portrait or landscape that lay open before her. 

After she had waited half an hour her brother’s tall form appeared behind 
the glass door. The book slipped from her lap as she held out her hands to 
welcome lim. He seemed surprised at this reception; but he was evidently 
much pleased at finding his sister alone and glad to see him. He hurried 
towards her, but started in alarm at a nearer view of her face. 

«Do you feel worse, Helene?” he asked, with anxious tenderness, as he 
seated himself beside her. He put dis arm around her and raised her head a 


little, that he might see her face mor: closely. There was so much kindness 


and caressing sympathy i in his accent and manner that suddenly it was as if the 
warm air of spring breathed over her lieart, that had been as it were congealed 
with pain. ‘l'wo large tears rolled down her cheeks as she leaned her head upon 
her brother’s shoulder. 

“Has not Fels been to see you while I have been away ?”” he asked, anxiously. 
The little lady’s aspect evidently caused him great alarm. 

“No; I gave express orders that he should not be sent for. I am taking the 
drops that he prescribed for my nervous attacks, and he can do nothing for me. 
Don’t be concerned, Rudolph, I shall be better soon. You have had a bad 
_ time at Thalleben ? *, 

‘© Yes,” he answered, but his eyes still rested anxiously upon his sister’s altered 
features. “ Poor Hartwi ig died before I arrived ; he suffered fearfully. He was 
buried yesterday afternoon. You would scarcely know his unfortunate wife, 
Helene ; this blow has added twenty years to her life.” 

He imparted to her some further particulars concerning the sad event, and then 
passed his hand across his eyes, as though desirous of banishing from his mind 
all the trouble and sorrow that he had witnessed during the lust few days. 

“Well, and is all going on here as usual?” he asked, after a short pause. 


** Not quite,” Helene replied, with some hesitation. “Mohring left us yes- 


terday.” 
« Ah, heaven speed him! Iam glad I escaped a final interview with him. 
Well, I have one more enemy in the world, but I cannot helpit; he belongs to a 
class of men whom I despise.” 
‘« And at Gnadeck a piece of good fortune has befallen the Ferbers,’” Helene 
continued, in an err quiet voice, averting her face. 
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‘ The arm chair in which she was'sitting was suddenly pushed aside by the arm 
upon which her brother had been leaning. She did not look up, and therefore 


could not see the livid pallor that overspread his face for a moment, while his - 


quivering lips essayed twice to frame the simple monosyllable “Well?” 

Helene related the story of the ruins, to which her brother listened breath- 
lessly. Every word that she spoke seemed to lift a weight from his heart, 
but he never dreamed how it cut into the very soul of the narrator like a two- 
edged sword, and that all this was only the prelude to her announcement of 
the terrible sacrifice she was about to make. 

“ This is, indeed, a most wonderful solution of an old riddle,” he said, when 
Helene had finished. “But I question whether tke family will think it great 
good fortune to belong to the von Gnadewitz race.” 

“ Ah! you think so,” Helene interrupted him quickly, ‘‘ because Elizabeth 
has ulways spoken so slightingly of the name, I cannot help, however, in such 
cases thinking of the fable of the fox and the grapes.” She spoke these last 
words with cutting severity. Her passionate excitement and agitation had 
brought. her to the point of denying her nobler nature and of attributing mean 
motives to one who had never injured her, and whom, in cooler moments, she 
knew to be all purity and honour. ", 

. An expression of intense amazement appeared upon Herr von Walde’s coun- 
tenance. He stooped and looked keenly into his sister’s averted face, as if to 
convice himself that her lips had actually spoken such harsh words. - 

Just at this moment Hollfeld’s large hound rushed up the staircase and into 
the room, where he made two or three playful bounds, and then vanished again 
at the sound of a shrill whistle from the lawn without. - His master was pass- 
ing by, who apparently did not know of Herr von Walde’s return, or he would 
certainly have appeared to welcome him. He walked on quickly, and turned 
into the_path that:led up the mountain to Gnadegk. Helene’s gaze followed 
the retreating form until it was lost to sight, and then, clasping her hands con- 
pig she sank back in her chair. It seemed as if for a moment all strength 

iled her. 

Herr von Walde poured a little wine into a glass, and held it to her lips, 
She looked up gratefully, and tried to smile. 

‘* T am not yet at the end of allI have to tell,” she began again, rising from 


~ het half-reclining position. ‘I am like all novelists—I reserve my most inte- 


resting facts until the last.” She could not hide her struggle for firmness and 
composure beneath the mask of playfulness which she attempted to assume in 
these words. Her gaze was rivetted upon the trees outside the window, as 
she said: “A happy event is about to take place among us—Emil’s.-be- 


_ trothal.” 


She had certainly expected some instant expression of astonishment from her 
auditor, for, after a moment’s silence, she turned around to him in surprise. His 
brow and eyes were covered by his hand, and the ungpvered portion of his face 


was deadly pale. At Helene’s touch he dropped his hand, arose hastily, and 


went to the open window, as if fora breath of fresh air.  * 
‘* Are you ill, Rudolph ?”’ she cried, with anxiety. 


“* A passing faintness, nothing more,’’ he replied, again approaching her. 
His face looked strangely altered as he walked several times up and down the - 


room, and then resumed his seat. 


told you of Emil’s approaching betrothal, Rudolph,” Helene began 


_ ain, emphasising each word. 
heard you,” he replied mechanically, 
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“ Do-you approve this step on his part ?” 

“4e% is no affair of mine. Hollfeld is his own master, and can do as he 
pleases.” 

‘* I believe his choice is made. If I dared, I would tell you the young girl’s 
name.” 

** There is no need to do so. It will be time enough to hear it when the 
banns are published in church.” 


His expression was icy ; the tone of his voice sounded rough and harsh ; the , 


blood seemed to have forsaken his cheeks. 

“ Rudolph, I implore you not to be so rough,” Helene begged in a tone of 
entreaty, “ I know that you are no friend to much speaking, and I am accus- 
tomed to-your laconic replies; but now you are too cold and silent, just, too, 
when I have a request to make of you.” 

‘ Tell me what it is; am I to have the honour of playing the part of grooms- 
man to Herr von Hollfeld ?” 

Helene recoiled at the bitter contempt expressed in these words. 

**You do not like poor Emil, it is more evident to-day than ever before,” 
she said reproachfully, after a little pause, during which Herr von Walde had 
arisen and traversed the room with hasty steps; “I entreat you earnestly, dear 
Rudolph, listen to me patiently ; I must talk over this matter with you to- 


He folded his arms and stood still, leaning against a window-frame, whilst 
he said briefly: ‘‘ You see I am ready to listen.” 

** The young girl,” she began, with a hesitation which was the result less of 
her own internal agitation than of her brother’s icy demeanour, “ ‘ the young 
girl whom Emil has selected is poor.’’ 

“‘ Very disinterésted on his part ; proceed.” 

_ “*Emil’s income is not large.’ 

“The poor man has only ten thousand a-year; starvation in his case seems 

unavoidable.” 

She paused, evidently surprised. Her brother never exaggerated’; the sum, 
then, which he had mentioned must be correct to a farthing. 

“Well, he may be wealthier than I thcught,” she went on after a, short 


pause ; “ that is not the question at present ! his choice is a girl who is very. 


dear to me, very dear.’” What effort this cost her! “She has done what 


* must for ever fill my sisterly heart with gratitude.” Herr von Walde un- 


folded his arms, and drummed with such force upon the window-pane with the 
fingers of his left hand, that Helene thought the window would be broken. 


“ She will be asa sister to me,” she continued, “‘ and I do not wish that she ~ 


ray come into Hollfeld's house without a dowry. I desire to make over to her 
the rents of Neuborn. May I ?” 
_“ The estate belongs to you,—you are of age. I have no right either to con- 
sent or refuse.” 
**Oh yes, Rudolph, you are my next of kin, and should inherit all that I 
have. Then I may be sure of your consent?” — 
“* Perfectly so, if you really think it necessary 
“Oh, thank you, thank yon!’ she interrupted ion extending to him her 
hand. But he did not seem to notice it, although he was looking fixedly at her. 


**You are not angry with me for this?” she asked, anxiously, after a few 


moments. 
‘Tam never angry when you are striving to make others happy. You must 


remember how I have always encouraged and assisted you in such efforts. © But 
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here Ido think you are in too great haste, You seem to me very ready to 
plunge that young creature into misery.” - 

She started up as though a viper had stung her. ‘“‘ That is a cruel accusa- 
tion!” she cried. ‘‘ Your prejudice against poor Emil, which is founded, 


» Heaven only knows upon what, leads you beyond all bounds. You know the 


man far too slightly.” 

‘“ T know him far too well to wish to know him any better. He is a dishon- | 
ourable villain, a miserable fellow of no character, by whose side a woman, let her 
claims for honour and uprightyess in a man be ever so small, must be wretched. 
Woe to the poor creature when she finds him out!” His voice trembled with 
suppressed pain ; but Helene heard in it only anger and violence. 

“Oh Heavens! how unjust!” she cried, raising her tearful eyes to the ceiling 
“ Rudolph, you are committing a great sin. What has poor Emil done to you, 
that you should persecute him so unrelentingly ?” 

‘+ Must a man be personally aggrieved in order to estimate correctly another’s 
character ?” he asked, angrily. ‘‘ My cbild, you have been grossly deceived; © 
but your eyes are blinded. The time will come when you will acknow- 
ledge it with shame. If I should try to remove this cup of suffering 
from your lips, it would avail nothing; you would- repulse me, seeing in 
me only a barbarian treading under foot all your holiest affections. You force . 
me to leave you to pursue your path alone, until the moment when you will fly 
to me for consolation and succour. My heart will always be open to you; but 
what will become of that other, bound irrevocably to her dreadful fate ?” ‘ 

He went into the next room and locked the door after him. For awhile He- 
lene sat as if paralysed,—then she arose with difficulty, and supporting herself by 
the walls and the furniture, left the apartment. : i 

Her soul was filled with bitterness, almost with hatred, towards her brother, ° 
who had to-day roughly and ruthlessly handled all she had tenderly encircled with 
the most delicate fibres of her heart. That heart was well nigh broken as she 
called vividly to mind the self-sacrifice which her lover proposed. She seemed 


- to herself'to have already wronged him deeply in allowing such terrible abuse 


of him to fall upon her.ears. He should never, Jearn huw her brother’s prejudi- 
oes had carried him away. No sacrifice, not the greatest, would now be suffi- 
cient to atone for the injustice which he was forced unconsciously to endure. 
And since her brother had so openly declared his opinion of Hollfeld, she would not 
allow that he should longer share the hospitality of Lindhof. She would herself. 
request him to return to Odenberg, of course suppressing her reason for such a 
-request. But-first his engagement to Elizabeth should be concluded. 

Occupied with these thoughts, she entered the dinning room, and when Holl- 
feld appeared shortly afterward, she received him with a quiet smile, and an- 
nounced to him that her brother, without even hearing the name of the future 
bride, had approved of her resolution with regard to her dowry. She desired to 
see Elizabeth now as soon as possible, and Hollfeld, greatly rejoiced to observe 
hér repose of manner, assented. It was agreed that the interview should take. 
place at four o’clock that afternoon, in the pavilion. Hollfeld left the room to 
despatch a servant to Gnadeck with a request, in Helene’s name, to that effect. 
How surprised the little lady would have been, could she have heard it expressly 


was ordered to have everything arranged in the pavilion at that time! 


1 


enjoined upon the servant to name three, as the appointed hour, while the butler’ $% 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


WHEN the servant from Lindhof rang the bell at the gate in the wall, Eliza- 
beth was sitting in the hall. She was weaving a long garland of evergreens and 
ivy, and Miss Mertens, sitting beside her, had in her hand a half-finished 
wreath of asters. The grave had been made ready in the Lindhof church- 
yard, and in the afternoon, between five and six o’clock, the leaden coffin con- 
taining the mortal remains of the beautiful Lila was to be consigned to the 
earth. If Jost’s dreaded eyes could have gazed upon his lovely descendant, 
they would certainly have beamed with a mild and tender light to see her en- 
gaged in preparing an offering of fresh flowers and green vines with which to 
adorn the bier of his idolised love. 

After consulting her mother, Elizabeth accepted the invitation, all the more 
willingly as it referred only to ‘‘an hour’s talk.” Soon after the servant’s de- 
parture, Reinhard appeared. He looked very grave, and told Miss Mertens 
that his master had returned from Thalleben in the strangest state of mind. 

* He must have been greatly shocked by the misery that he witnessed in the 
desolate home,” he remarked, ‘‘ for I really do* not recognise my kind master, 
I had several unavoidable communications to make to him, but I saw that I spoke 
in vain ; he did not listen, but sat opposite me, looking utterly crushed, evi- 
, dently lost in the most painful reflections. He started up hastily when I began 

‘at last to tell him of our discovery up here in the ruins, and interrupted me 
angrily with ‘I have heard all about that matter already ; I pray you leave me 
alone.’ ” i 

Miss Mertens plainly perceived that Reinhard was really wounded by Herr 
von Walde’s manner towards him. 

“‘ Dear friend,” she said soothingly, ‘‘in moments of great mental suffering 
we either are not aware of the external world, or the consciousness of it increases 
our pain; we cannot endure that all around us should pursue its customary 
course while all within has received such a shock, a shock that we cannot re- 
cover from. Herr von Walde was doubtless warmly attached to his unfortunate 
friend, and—but, good Heavens! Elizabeth, what are you doing ?” she inter- 
rudted herself, “* do you really think that looks well ?” ; , 

She pointed to the garland. In fact, whilst Reinhard had been speaking 
Elizabeth had, with trembling hands, picked up two or three large dahlias and 
woven them into her graceful green wreath. © She now looked down, and was 
aware for the first time of what she had been doing. The poor flowers were 
instantly torn from the soft green pillow where they had laid their heavy heads 
so comfortably, and treated with as much severity as if they had insisted on going 
where they were not wanted.’ 

Three o’clock had long since struck in the Lindhof church-tower when Eliza- 
beth hurried down the mountain. Her uncle had detained her in conversation ; 
he was provoked that she had accepted the invitation. ‘* For,” he said, and 
with some justice, ‘‘ surely the poor creature whom we consign to her resting- 
"place to-day deserves that we should consecrate at least one day to her memory.” 
He had no idea of what was passing in the heart of his niece. He did not dream 
that for the last few days his darling had counted the hours which must pass be- 
fore she could think, ‘‘ He is at home again ;” and, to his vexation, his usually 
obedient child slipped from him, andvanished through the garden gate. 


Her feet scarcely touched the ground. She hoped by walking quickly toover- — 


take the time which she had lost, and could have cried, when her thin dress caught 
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upon a bramble, and could unly be extricated by patience and- skill. At last, j 
almost out of breath, she reached the pavilion. Both of the folding-doors were = 
open; the room was ‘still empty. Uponthe table stood a salver of refreshments, 
and Helene’s corner of the sofa was arranged for her. 

Much relieved, Elizabeth entered, and was leaning against one of the opposite 
windows which looked out upon some tall shrubbery, when she heard a slight noise : 
behind her. Hollfeld had hitherto been concealed by one of the open folding-doors, i 

and he now approached her.- She turned to leave the apartment without even 

honouring the object of her aversion by a look; but he placed himself in her 

path, although -his manner was no longer iasolent,—on the contrary, it was respect- 

ful and even submissive, as he assured her the ladies would appear directly. Eliza- . ~ 

beth looked up surprised ; there was not in his voice the feintest trace of that im- | 
: pertinent tone that had so irritated and outraged her. 
_ “I give you my word that. Fraulein von Walde will be herein one moment!’? 
_ he repeated, as she again attempted to reach the door. ‘Is my presence, then; : 
so disagreeable to you ?*? he added more gently with a tinge of sadness. 

‘ Most assuredly it is,” Elizabeth replied coldly*and decidedly ; “if you will 
remember your late conduct towards me, you will know that to be left one moment 
alone with you must be odious to me.’ 

‘. “ How stern and implacable that sounds! Must, then, my punishment for my 
thoughtless jest be so severe ?” 

“fT advise you, in future, tobe’ more -eanhiiisk in your choice of those with whom 
you wish to jest.” 
**Good Heavens! I see now that it wasa mistake; I regret my impetuosity, 

but how could I dream— 

- That any respect was due to me ? » Elizabeth interrupted him, with flashing 
eyes.” 

me No, no!——, Inever doubted that !—Heavens ! how angry you can be! But 
I could not possibly know that you possessed the nae to claim more, far more, 
than mere respect. 

Elizabeth looked at him inquiringly ; she evidently did not understand him, - 

“Can I do more than sue on my knees for pardon?” he continued. 

‘It shall be granted upon condition that you leave me instantly.” 

‘‘ What cruel obstinacy ! I should bea fool indeed to lose this precious mcment, 
Elizabeth, I have told you already that I love you ardently,—that I am dying of 
love for you!” ' 

“And I am quite aware of having distinctly told you that it is a matter of utter 
indifference to me.’ She began to tremble, but her glance was, oarlearia firm 
and composed. 

. Elizabeth, do not drive me to extremities!” he cried in great agitation. ; 

na? | would especially request you to remember the common rules of politeness, _ 
which requires us not to address strangers by their Christian names.” . ‘ 

** You are a very imp of coldness and malice !” he cried, now trembling with =~ 
rage. ‘* Well, I grant that there is some show of reason for your irritation with E, 
me, he added, controlling himself with an effort; “my conduct towards you hag 
not been what it should be, but I will atone. for it abundantly. Listen to me 
a ietly for one moment, and you will relax your severity. I offer youmy hand. 

ou must know that I can give a brilliant position, as far as ues and wealth 
are concerned, to my future wife.” 

He looked down at her with a smile of triumph. It was so natural: that his 
lovely opponent should be paralysed with joyful surprise at his unexpected dis- - 
closure of. his mbentione; yet, strange to.say, the result’ that he anticipated a : 
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not ensue. Elizabeth stood proudly erect, and retreated a pace or two. 

‘T regret this, Herr von Hollfeld,” she said with quiet dignity. ** You might 
have spared yourself this humiliating moment. After ail that I have hitherto said 
to you, I scarcely comprehend what you have just declared. Since you force me 
to it, I must tell a most emphatically that our paths in life lie in opposite direc- 
tions ; and 

What !” 

“And that nothing could induce me to connect my lot with yours.” 

He stared at her for a moment vaguely, as though perfectly incapable of under- 


standing her words. His face grew -livid, and his white teeth were buried in his 


underlip. 

“And you would really carry the farce so far as to give me such an answer 9 
he asked at last, in a hoarse voice. 

Elizabeth smiled contemptuously and turned away. Her behaviour transported 
him with rage. 

«Your reasons ? I will know your reasons!” he ejaculated, stepping between 
her and the door which she was trying to reach. He caught at her dress to detain 
her. She shrunk from him, and retired a few steps further into the room. 

“ Leave me!” she cried, gasping for breath. Terror almost chocked her utter- 
ance; but, nevertheless, she once more took courage, and raised her head proudly, 
with an air of command. ‘If there is no spark of honour in you to which I can 
appeal, you force me to use the only weapons at my command, by declaring to 
you that I thoroughly despise you ; I detest the sight of you; the hiss of a poison- 
ous viper could not inspire me with the aversion and disgust with which [I listen 


to the words by which you would awaken my affection. I have never harboured | 


one sentiment of regard for'you; but, if I had, it must have been instantly anni- 


hiJated by your despicable conduct towards me. Let me now go in peace, and—” 


He did not allow her to finish her sentence. “ That I shall certainly not do,” 
he hissed between his teeth; his face that had hitherto been so pale, flushed crim- 
son, and his eyes flashed as he darted towarde her, like some raging wild beast. 
She fied to the window, as she saw it was impossible to reach the door, and tried 
to lift the sash, hoping to be able to leap from the low sill to the ground without. 
But she stood still, transfixed with horror. A terrible face was looking into the 
room from the shrubbery outside. The features were deadly pale, and distorted by 
a fiendish grin, while the fire of madness gleamed in the eyes that were riveted 
upon Elizabeth’s face. She hardly recognised in the dreadful apparition dumb 


; Bertha ; shivering with terror, she recoiled ; Hollfeld’s extended arms encircled 


her form,—blinded by passion, he did not perceive the ghastly face at the window. 
Elizabeth pressed her ice-cold fingers upon her closed eyes to shut out the horrible 


sight; she felt her persecutor’s hot breath upon her hands; his hair brushed her - 


cheek ; she shuddered, but her physical force failed her ; she succumbed beneath 
the twofold horror,—no sound escaped her lips. At sight of Holifield, Bertha 
raised her clenched fists as though to dash them through the window panes,— 
then suddenly she paused as if listening to some noise near, orp her hands, 
and with a shrill laugh, vanished among the shrubberies. ' 


All this was the work of a few seconds.. The sound of the shrill laugh- 


ter startled Hollfeld, and he looked up. For one moment, his gaze sought 
to penetrate the bushes behind which Bertha had disappeared, and then it 
returned to the form which lay in his arms, and which he clasped to his 
heart. His cunning foresight, his prudent hypocrisy, that had always ena- 
bled him to conceal his baseness from the eyes ofthe world; were all for- 
gotten. He did not believe that the time that Helene had appointed had. 
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arrived,—that through the wide open door the gardener, or any of the ser- 
vants, might enter the room ; his passion had mastered, him, and he never 
observed that, in fact, Fraulein von Walde was standing upon the threshold 
door, leaning on her brother’s arm, while, behind them, the barongss was 


stretching out her long neck, with an unmistakable air of great displeasure. _ 


“Emil”? she cried, with voice vibrating with anger. He started, and 


looked wildly around ; involuntarily he opened his arms; Elizabeth’s hands. 


dropped from her eyes, and she staggered towards the nearest couch. The 
harsh, rude voice of the baroness sounded like music in her ears, for it 
brought her sweet succour. There too stood the tall, manly form, at the 
sight of which her failing pulses throbbed wildly again. She could have 
thrown herself at his feet, and prayed him,—‘ Save me from that man, 


whom I detest and flee from, as I would from sin itself.” But what a look ~ 


met hers! Did that annihilating glapce really come from the same eyes 
that a few days previously had so tenderly sought herown? Was this 
man, with the stern, erect head, and pale, cold brow, the same who had 
bent over her, saying with such unutterable gentleness,—‘ May my good 
angel whisper in your ear the word that will unlock that faity realm for 


me?” He stood there now like an evil angel, whose mission is to avenge - 


and to crush to the dust some poor, quivering, human heart. 

Helene, who had stood as though lifeless or rooted to the ground during 
the'scene in the interior of the apartment, now withdrew her arm from her 
brother’s and approached Elizabeth ; she did not for one moment doubt that 
Hollfeld had prospered in his wooing, and that the matter had been happily 
concluded. 

‘“‘ A thousand welcomes to you, dearest Elizabeth !” she cried in great agi- 
tation, and, while tears broke from her eyes, she took the young girl’s 
trembling hands between her awn. ‘Emil brings me a dear sister,—love 


. Ine as a sister, and I shall be grateful to you as long as I live. Do not look. 


so stern Amalie,” she turned beseechingly to the baroness, who was stand- 
ing like a pillar of stone just outside the pavilion; ‘“‘ Emil’s future happi- 


“ness is at stake. Look at Elizabeth! Does she not satisfy every desire 


that you can have with regard to the one who will occupy such a clos¢ re- 
lation to you? Young, richly endowed by nature, of an ancient family and 
distinguished name.” 

She stopped, startled. At last the life seemed to return to Elizabeth's 
stiffened limbs, and she was capable of understanding what was said. By 
a hasty movement she released her hands from Helene’s, and stood erect 
before her, . 

“‘- You are mistaken, gracious lady,” she said in a clear ringing voice : “I 
have no claim to such distinction.” 

‘‘ What! have you not an undeniable claim to the name of von Gnade" 


witz?” . 


Doubtless; but that claim will never be asserted.” 


4 “* Would you really reject such happiness ?” 


- “I cannot see that true happiness has anything to do with an empty 
sound.” Her endeavour to lend firmness to her faithless voice was distinctly 

perceptible. : ; 
Meanwhile the baroness had drawn near. She was inwardly furious that 
her son had made his choice without in the faintest degree consulting her, 
or asking her maternal consent; besides, the object of his choice was de-- 
testable to her. But she knew well that her interference would accomplish 
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nothing,—her son wouldshrug his shoulders, perhaps smile contemptuously, 
and be firm ‘in his resolve. It was most fortunate, too, for her and her in 
terests, that Helene had taken up the matter as she determined, as it 
seemed, to carry it through with an enthusiastic degree of self-sacrifice. 
Although she was thoroughly in the dark as to the little lady’s motives for 
such a line of conduct, shecould not fail to perceive that she was in earnest, 
and therefore, however discontented at heart, she resolved to put a good 
face upon thematter,and toplay the part of aforgiving and blessingparent. 
Elizabeth’s replies suddenly closed her lips. She conceived a hope that 
Elizabeth might put a stop to the matter by her own obstinacy ; if so, she 
would pour oil on the flames. 

“We have to contené with a plebeian prejudice, my love,” she said to 
Helene, who had listened in amazement to Elizabeth’s answers. “* You may, 
however, have most excellent reasons for shunning the light of loftier 
realms,”the lady continued, in a cutting tone, turning to Elizabeth. 

“T have no reason to shun that light,” the young girl replied, ‘‘ even 
should it suddenly reveal faults hitherto unsuspected, as it sheds a brilliant 
glare on the stains upon the crest of the Gnadewitzes. But we love our 
name because it is true and honest, and we would not exchange this stain- 
less inheritance for a title made famous by the tears and toil. of others!” 

‘“‘ Heavens, what exalted sentiments !” cried the baroness with a sneer. 

“ You cannot be serious, Elizabeth,” said Helene. ‘+ Do not forget that 
the earthly happiness of two human beings hangs upon your decision.” 
She cast a meaning glance at Elizabeth, which was utterly incomprehensi- 
ble to her. “You must bring a noble name with you into the sphere to 
which you will now belong, and you certainly would not destroy your own 
hopes and those of others ?” 

“T am utterly at a loss to understand you,” said Elizabeth with some 
irritation. ‘‘Itnever occurred to me to connect the name of von Gnade- 
witz with any hopes whatever ; least of all can I conceive how the wishes 
or happiness of others can depend upon the resolution of such a poor, in- 
significant girl as I.” 

‘* You are not poor, dear child,” rejoined Helene. ‘‘ Come, she continued, 
with emotion, “let us from to-day be sisters indeed! You too, dear Ru- 
‘ dolph,” and she turned with some embarrassment to her brother ; “ you will 
welcome Emil’s bride into our family, and permit me to share everything 
with her like a sister ?” | 

“Yes,” was the reply, spoken sternly, but firmly. 

Elizabeth put her hand to her forehead ; what she had heard sounded so 
incredible. ‘* Emil’s bride” was what Fraulein von Walde had said; was 
she speaking of her ?—impossible! Had these people conspired to terrify 
her thus? And he,—he who knew how shedetested Hollfeld, had sided with 
them; he was standing there with folded arms, the perfect image of im- 
palacable sternness and reserve. He had been, hitherto, quite silent, and 
had opened his lips to utter the “yes,” which had so crushed her. 
Had he not, previously, endeavoured almost rucely to prevent his cousin’s 
advances? At thought of that, it suddenly flashed upon her that she was 
now of noble rank,—that explained everything. THollfeld’s nobility could 
not be dishonoured now by an alliance with her; his relatives, were, there- 
fore, all quite willing to accede to his suit, and Helene’s surprise at her an- 
nouncement that she despised the name which they thought noble, was per- 
fectly natural ; still, how they could possibly imagine an understanding, 
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upon her part, with the man whom she detested, was utterly beyond her - 


comprehension, for her brain reeled with the wild uproar of her thoughts. 
One thing only was quite clear, she must immediatety convince them of their 
error. 

‘* T find myself the object of a misunderstanding, the origin of which I 
cannot possibly comprehend,” she said hastily. “ It is Herr von Hollfeld’s 
duty to make an explanation here; but as he prefers to be silent, I am 
forced to declare that he has had no encouragement whatever from me.” 

‘+ But, dear child,” said Helene, in great confusion, “did we not see with 
our own eyes as we entered that——” she did not proceed. 

These words sounded like a thunder clap in Elizabeth’s ears. The idea 
that that moment of helpless terror could be misunderstood, never entered 
her pure and innocent mind. And now she found, to her unutterable pain, 
that 1 it had placed her in a hatefully false light. She turned, for an instant, 
toward Hollf 
—no concern for her honour, to look for from him. With his back 


turned to the rest, he was standing at the window like a detected school — 


boy. If the ladies only had been present, he would doubtless have extrica- 
ted himself by some bold and cunning lie ; but Herr von Walde was there, 
and he was utterly at aloss. He contended himself by preserving an am- 
biguous silence, which gave unlimited scope for conjecture. 

** God in heaven, how terrible !” cried the young girl, wringing her hands, 
“ As you entered you saw,” she continued, averting her face, and drawing 
a deep breath, “‘a defenceless girl striving vainly to repel the insolence of a 


man lost to all sense of honour. ‘The reiterated declaration on my part that — 
I thoroughly despise and utterly detest him was of no avail in freeing me 


from his presence’ I have never concealed these sentiments from Herr von 
Hollfeld,—on the contrary-—— 


Here she was interrupted by a loud.noise. Helene had sunk back upon ; 


the couch, and her right hand clutched the table near her, shaking it so 
that the china and glass upon it rattled. The little lady’s face was ashy- 
pale,—her despairing glance sought Hollfeld: In vain she endeavoured to 
conquer her agitation. The light that suddenly revealed such a hateful web 
of intrigue was too lurid,—its glare had the annihilating effect upon her 
hitherto unsuspicious mind of a flash of lightning. 

Elizabeth, although she was herself much agitated, and prepared to give 
further expression to her indignation, felt her heart melt with sympathy at 
sight of the little lady. In vindicating her own honour she had torn the 


_ bandage from Helene’s eyes, and she was filled with sorrow for her, al- 


thoug a she knew that she must have been undeceived sooner or later. She 


tily approached her, and took the icy little hands, which had dropped 
from the table, between her own. 


__“ Forgive me if I have terrified you by my hasty words,” she said beseechingly, 
but firmly. “You can readily understand my position. . A few 


words a Herr von Hollfeld would have sufficed to clear me from every de- 


icion. [should not then have been forced to declare so emphati- 


cally oe thought of his character and conduct. I regret what has happened, 
but I cannot retract one word that I have said.” 


She kissed Helene’s hand, and silently left the pavilion. She fancied that 


look up. 
"Otte, sh flawed the arrow, wining way hat ld govt te 


eld, but one glance convinced her that she had no satisfaction 


Herr von Walde extended his hand to her as she passed him, but she did. nas 
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pond. She passed by the castle, along the broad gravel-walk, and entered the 
little forest-path leading to the convent tower, without knowing whither she was 
going, or remembering that every step took her farther from her home. 


She was in a state of fearful excitement. A wild chaos was seething in her — 


- brain. Hillfeld’s offer of marriage,—his insolent passion,—Bertha’s sudden ap- 
“pearance at the window of the pavilion,—the inconceivable fact that Helene had 
received her with joy as the bride of the man whom she herself loved,—all these 
things passed through her mind, and in the midst of the confusion she distinctly 
heard Herr von Walde’s ‘‘yes.” He too, then, would have welcomed her as Herr von 
Hollfeld’s bride! It would have cost him nothing to see her his cousin’s wife. 
This marriage had doubtless been decided upon in family conclave. Herr von 
Walde had weighed the for and against with his usual cool judgment, and had 
finally agreed with Helene that Emil’s choice would not prove a blot upon the 
von Hollfeld escutcheon. She could be graciously received, and they would 
themselves provide the dowry which the bride was deficient in. 

At these thoughts Elizabeth set her teeth, as if she were enduring physical 
agony. She was filled with unutterable bitterness ; her sincere and ardent senti- 
‘ments had been misunderstood and crushed under foot by that cold-blooded, cal-. 
eulating aristocrat. How could she ever have imagined that he could sympa- 
thise in the least with a young, earnest heart, enamoured of freedom, and giving 
no heed to be belittling, often ridiculous institutions of the world,—he who found 
the pride and glory of women only in the ruins and ashes of a long ancestral 
line? 

Several times she paused, lost in thought, and then she walked on quickly, 
heedless that she was traversing the same path along which she had gone in such 
confusion by his side a few days before. The overhanging boughs and branches 
brushed her forehead ; she forgot how he had bent them aside, lest they should 
annoy her. The underbrush was still trodden down, and the stripped leaves 
were not quite withered upon the spot where Fraulein von Quittelsdorf and Holl- 
feld had broken through the bushes to reach the two lonely wanderers. “Here 
was the place where the unfinished birthday greeting had been whispered ; Eliza- 
beth passed unheeding by, and it was well that she- did so, for there were no 


tears in her burning eyes ; here where she could have wept her very heart | 


out. 

At last she looked around her with surprise. She stood before the convent 
tower. Hers was perhaps the first human foot that had pressed this turf since 
the place had been deserted by the latest guests or the weary servants on the 
night of the féte. 

It looked sadly out of order ; the grass had been trodden down by the dancers, 
whose tread had not been fairy-like. The two hemlocks, which had sustained 
the refreshment tent, lay prostrate upon the ground in the midst of fragments 
of broken bottles and the remains of the fire-works. Above, the shrivelled 
garlands were still hanging between the tower and the oaks, while a gentle 
breeze swept whispering among the poor flowers, which hung crushed together 
in the air, their short season of triumph long since ended. 

It was already twilight beneath the oaks, although a golden light illumined 
their topmost boughs, and played upon the gray roof of the tower. © 

It was with a slight shudder that Elizabeth became aware of her loneliness 


in the heart of the dim, silent forest, nevertheless she was irresistibly drawn to- 


wards the spot where Herr von Walde had taken leave of her. She stepped 


across the trampled sward,—then stood for an instant as if rooted to the earth,— 
for the evening breeze brought to her ear single broken tones ofa human voice. — 
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At first she seemed to hear something like a distant ejaculatory cry for help; ; 
then presently the sounds grew more connected, and rapidly drew near. It was 


a shrill, piercing, female voice, shouting, rather than singing, a hymn. Eliza- 
beth could hear that the singer, whoever she might be, was ao. quickly as 


she san 

All : once the melody ceased, or rather it was interrupted by a burst of horrid 
laughter, and then by 4 shriek, which ran through a perfect scale of scorn, tri- 
umph, and bitier agony. 

A foreboding of evil filled El:zabeth’s mind. She looked anxiously in the di- 
rection, in the dark wood, whence the noise was approaching. It was hushed 
for a moment, and then the hymn began again, while the singer came rushing 
on like the wind. 

Elizabeth stepped within the open door of the tower, for she did not wish to 
encounter the strange singer; scarcely had she crossed the threshold, when 
the laughter was repeated close at hand. 

On the opposite side of the open sward Bertha rushed out of the thicket, and 
by her side ran Wolf, the foresters’ savage watch-dog. 


“Wolf, seize her! ! she shrieked, pointing with both hands to Elizabeth. The . 


animal came tearing, barking, across the open space. 

Elizabeth shut the door behind her, and ran up the tower stairs. She thus 
gained a moment’s advantage ; but before she had reached the roof of the tower 
the door below was opened. The growling dog rushed up the stairs followed by 
the maniac cheering him on. 

. The terrified and hunted girl reached the topmost stair,—she heard the growl 
of the savage brute behind her,—he was just at her heels,—with one last effort 
she stepped out upon the roof, closed the oaken door, ‘and leaned her whole 
weight against it. 

or a few moments Bertha rattled at the latch the other side,—it did not 
yield. She raved, and threw herself against the oaken panels, while Wolf, bark- 
ing and howling, scratched atthe threshold. ~ 

Amber witch out there!”’she shrieked. throttle you! I'll drag you 
through the thicket by your long yellow hair! You have stolen his heart from 


me, with your moonshine face,—vile hypocrite that you are! Seize her, Wolf, 


seize her !”~ 

The dog whined, and tore at the door with his paws. ; 

“Tear her in pieces, Wolf; bury your teeth in her white fingers that have 
bewitched him with their devilish music ! curse her! cursed be the tones that 
come from her fingers! may they turn to poisonous arrows, and bury themselves 
in her own heart and destroy it!” - 

Again she threw herself against the door ; the old oaken planks creaked and 
groaned, but it did not yield to the little powerless feet. 

Blizabeth meanwhile leaned against the door on the other side, with lips 
tightly closed and a face pale as death. She had seized a piece of wood that 
lay at her feet that she might defend herself, if need should be, against the dog, 
Her whole frame shuddered at the curses which Bertha shrieked out, but she 
nerved herself with new resolution. —- 

Had she only glanced.at the latch of the door, she ‘would have seen that any 


effort upon her part to keep it closed was wholly needless,—a ‘huge bolt had — 
slipped forward, against which the maniac’s utmost strength could avail 


nothing. 
“¢ Open the door !” Bertha shouted again. ‘‘ Transparent, brittle creature! 


Ha! ha! Old Bruin, whom I hate, calls her Gold Elsie. The old fellow 


‘ 
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despises heaven, and may go to hell for all I care, for I shall be blessed, eternally 
blessed. He calls her Gold Elsie because she has hair of amber. Fie! how 

-ugly you are! my hair is black as the raven’s wing. I am a thousand times 
the fairer. Do you hear me, moonlight face ?” 

She paused exhausted, and Wolf, too, ceased his whining and scratching on 
the threshold. 

' At the same moment the tolling of a distant bell broke the evening silence of 
the forest. Elizabeth well knew what it signified —a funeral train was 
descending the mountain from the ruins of old Castle Gnadeck, Lila’s mortal 
remains were leaving the walls which had once echoed the sighs and groans of 
the lovely gypsy girl. She was borne through the forest, in longing for which 
her heart had broken two centuries before. _ 

Bertha, too, seemed to listen to the sound of the bell; for a moment she did | 
not stir. 

“‘ They are ringing,” she cried suddenly ; ‘‘ come, Wolf, let us go to church ; 
let her stay up here with the clouds that will fall upon her in the night,—the 
tempest will tear her hair, and the ravens will come and pick out her eyes, for 
she is accursed, accursed !” ' 

And then she began the hymn again. Her terrible voice echoed cheerily 
against the narrow walls of the tower. She ran down and out of the door below, 
then rushed singing against the open space, and disappeared in the thicket 
whence she had issued at first,—the dog following her. She never once turned 
round towards the tower. As soon as she turned her back upon it she seemed 
to forget entirely that the object of her hatred was standing up there upon the 
gray stone platform. Elizabeth caught a last glimpse of her scarlet jacket among 
the dark bushes, and then, with her savage companion, she was seen no more. 
Gradually her song died away, and soon the gentle breeze wafted only the toll- 

ing of the bell to the ears of the lonely girl upon the roof of the tower. 

‘With a deep-drawn breath of relief she relinquished her constrained position, 
which she had until now retained mechanically, and tried to lift the latch of the 
door. It was rusty, and resisted her efforts as it had Bertha’s. She now dis- 
covered with alarm that the bolt had sprung,—it had, indeed, defended and 
protected her, but it was also her jailer,—for she could not possibly stir it ; 
worn out at last with her fruitless attempts to withdraw it, she dropped her 

. hands at her sides. 

What was to be done? She thought with distress of her parents, who had 

. probably been much anxious by her prolonged absence,—for they knew that 

~ she fully intended to be present at the interment of her -ancestress. 

Around her’ were grouped the mighty monarchs of the forest, the topmost 
boughs still tipped here and there by the fading western light. Far in the dis- 
tance gleamed a strip of light,—there lay L— with its lofty castle, whose long 
rows of windows glittered for a few moments, and then disappeared in the gloom. 
And there towered the mountain crowned by the ruin of Gnadeck ; but the forest 
hid from her her dear home, she could not even see the lofty flagstaff. _ 

‘ Elizabeth soon relinquished all hope of being seen by passers-by,—and she 
knew that her feeble cry for help must die away unheard, for the towér lay hidden 
in the depths of the forest ; no frequented road passed near it ; and who would be 
likely to be walking at nightfall in the quiet path which led nowhere except to 
the convent tower ? 

Nevertheless she made one attewpt, and uttered a loud cry. But how weak 
jt sounded! It seemed to her that the boughs of the nearest tree absorbed it 
entirely ; it only startled some ravens in the vicinity, and they flew croaking away 
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overhead ; then all was still again,—fearfully still. The Lindhof church bells 


were silent. A faint red yet glimmered in the west, tingeing a few little floating 


_ Clouds,—the forest lay in deep shadow. 


Utterly at loss, Elizabeth walked to and fro upon the flat roof. Sometimes 
she stood still at the corner looking toward Castle Lindhof, which was the near- 
est inhabited mansion, and raised her voice in a vain ery for help. At last she 
ceased all such efforts, and seated herself upon the bench which was set into the 
other wall of the small landing, at the top of the stairs, and which was tolerably 
protected by the projecting roof from wind and weather. 

She was not afraid of passing the night here, for she did not doubt that search 
would be made for her in the forest ; but how many anxious hours her friends 
must pass before she could be found ! 


This thought troubled her greatly and increased her nervous agitation. She 


had passed through so much during the day, and had had no assistance, 
but her own force of character to sustain her. She was still trembling from the 
terror of the last shock. What could have caused poor Bertha’s outbreak of in- 
sanity ? She had spoken of a heart which Elizabeth had stolen from her,—was 
it possible that Hollfeld had played some part in this sad story, as Frau Ferber 
had lately so often insisted ? 

Such a suspicion revived all the painful sensations that had before passed her. 


But now, sitting motionless against the old wall, while the darkening heavens — 


seemed to draw near her, and nothing spoke of life around save the damp night 
air that swept soothingly across her hot cheek,—now her moietened eyes bore 
witness that the stern stoicism with which her crushed heart had armed itself, had 
vanished. All, all was over; she had broken with the inmates of Lindhof for 
ever. She had shattered Helen’s ideal, and she had thrown back to Herr yon 
Walde the gift of his consent to her marriage which he had offered her ; doubtless 
his pride had been mortally wounded. Most probably she should never see him 
again. He would soon set out upon his travels, glad to efface the impression 
made upon him by the ingratitude of the poor music-teacher. 

She covered her face with her hands, and the tears trickled through the slender 
white fingers. 3 

In the meantime night had fallen, still it was not quite dark. The crescent 
moon was reigning in the skies, where all the other shining wanderers ap- 
peared and went their way, never heeding that their sister planet, the earth, 


Careering in space with them, contained millions of little worlds, each inclosing | 


in its sphere heights and depths, tossing waves with their ebb and flow, mighty 
storms, and only too rarely a sacred repose. 


And now life began to atir in the old tower. There was a low murmur and 


moaning on the stairs; slight blows were struck from within upon the oaken 
door, and wings brushed the inner wall; the owls and bats were longing to be 
abroad, and could not find their accustomed place of egress. And in the forest 
below there arose a rustling and crackling—the deer broke through the thicket 
and roamed about in eutire security. From the distant east, where the forest 
almost in its primeval luxuriance descended into the valley and then again 


climbed an opposing range of mountains, a faint: shot was occasionally heard. — 


Every time Elizabeth heard the sound she nestled closer against the wall beneath 
the protecting roof, as if in fear lest she should be discerned by some unfriendly 
eye gazing thence; those hunting there were outlaws. ; 

_ Still no suecour came. Her fear, then, lest her parents should be anxious, 
had been unfounded. Of course, they supposed her to be yet at the castle— 


perhaps they were displeased at her long absence from home ; but they would 
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possibly wait until ten o’clock for her return. It might be midnight before she 


was released. 
It grew quite cold. With a shiver, she drew her thin shawl close about her, 


and tied a handkerchief around her throat. She was obliged to leave her seat, 


-and walk to and fro on the roof, to prevent herself from becoming chilled. 


Occasionally she leaned over the balustrade and looked down. 

White, cloud-like phantoms were hovering hither and thither over the open 
space beneath—the mists rising from the damp ground. Elizabeth no longer 
thought of the motley spectacle—the ostentation and vanity that had filled this 
place a few days before. She forgot the countless idle words that had filled the 
air, causing such a confusion of tongues that the old tower, instead of standing 
upon honest Thuringian soil, might have‘challenged the skies upon the banks of 
the Euphrates. Forth from the billows of mist floated the shadowy forms of 
the nuns buried under these walls, their features pale and passionless, their deso- 
late hearts stilled within their long-flowing robes, and their waxen brows, be- 
neath their white bands, haunted no longer by restless doubts and longings. 
They would fain have trodden the path leading from the world to heaven, had 
they not been so often dragged down to earth again. 

Elizabeth thought of those dark times, when these gloomy walls were erected 
in expiation of the crime of a knightly assassin—cold stone walls to appease Him 
from whom has come the Word made life, who is the source of Eternal Love. 
Could all the prayers breathed by the inmates of that living tomb, all the masses, 
the organs rolling thunder, blot out the stain which the criminal carried to the 
foot of the eternal throne? No, a thousand times no! He heeds no incense 
wafted before the shrine of Baal. His eternal edicts are not reversed by the 
creatures whom He has made. 

_ What a terrible episode in the family history of the Gnadewitzes those 
crumbling ruins commemorated! And, could it be possible that a being, con- 
scious of a fervent desire for moral elevation and spiritual growth, should be 
duly respected only when permitted to bear that name? Must she learn that a 
spotless lite was nought, laid in the balance with a human device, which was, in 
fact, a phantom of the brain—an absolute nothing ? 

ith looks full of gloom, Elizabeth once more walked to the corner of the 
balustrade looking towards Castle Lindhof, and stood gazing in that direction. 


One and the same star rose above that graceful pile and the poorest hut in the 


neighbouring village, casting its mild light impartially upon each,—or was there 
really a stronger gleam upon the spot where the park opened into the forest ? 
No; that light came from below, and penetrating quickly farther and farther into 
the forest, faintly tinged the boughs above with its rays. It was most certainly 
a torch borne along the narrow path by which Elizabeth had reached the con- 
vent tower. 

Once the light was, for an instant, immoveable, and a faint shout reached her 
ears.. She felt convinced now that help was at hand,—that search was made for 
her,—and she raised her voice in reply, although she knew that the faint sound 
could not reach the bearer of the torch. The light hesitated but for a moment, 
and then came quickly nearer and nearer. She could soon plainly distinguish 
the — of the torch, and see the shower of sparks that fell from it to the 
ground. 

“‘ Elizabeth !” suddenly resounded through the forest. 

‘ “ Here,” she called down to him ; ‘ I.am here, upon the convent tower.”. 

The torch-bearer’ plunged through the thickets and hurried across the open 
sward. Ina few moments he stood upon the landing without, shaking the door 
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News & powerful hand. Several stout blows followed, and the old planks were 
urst open. 

Herr von Walde stepped out upon the roof, In his left hand he held the 
torch, while with his right he drew Elizabeth within the circle of its light. His 
head was uncovered, his dark hair lay in dishevelled locks upon his forehead, 
and his face was very pale. He hastily scanned her figure, as if to convince 


himself that she was unhurt. He was evidently in a state of great agitation, the — 
hand which grasped her arm trembled violenty, and for a moment he could not’ 


speak, 


“ Elizabeth, poor child!” he ejaculated at last, with a gasping sigh, “ did the. 


insult that you received in my house to-day drive you hither to this dreary ruin, 
and the gloomy night ?” 

Elizabeth explained to him that her stay here had not been voluntary on her 
part, as the bolted door testified, and related in a few words, as she decended 
the stairs, all that had occurred. He went before and offered her his hand to 
support her, but she took hold of the rope which served for a hand-rail, and turned 
away her eyes that she might ignore this proffered. aid. 

At this moment a strong draught of air extinguished the torch, which had burnt 
only dimly, and all was enveloped in darkness. : 
eee: nae give me your hand!” he said, in the tone of command which she knew 
so well. 

“T can take hold of the rope, I need no other support,” she replied. 

The last word had scarcely left her lips when she felt herself lifted from the 
ground likea feather by strong arms, and carried down the steps. 

“ Foolish child !” he said, as he sat her down upon the grass outside. “I 
will not have you dashed to pieces upon the stone pavement of that dreary 


tower.” 


She entered the path which led directly to Castle Lindhof, it was the shortest. 
Herr von Walde walked silently by her side. 

‘*Do you intend to leave me to.nighi without saying one kind word to me ?” 
suddenly asked, standing still, Pain and suppressed anger strove in his voice 
for the mastery. ‘‘ Have I had the misfortune to offend you ?” 

. “Yes, you have wounded me grievously.” 

“ Because I did not instantly chastise my cousin ?” 

“* You could not,—his suit had your entire approbation. You, as well as the 
others, would have forced me to accept Herr von Hollfeld.” 

‘I force you? Oh, child, how little you understand a man’s heart? I was 
the victim of a terrible error when I uttered that ‘ yes.’ I longed to try if it. 
were a delusivn, and to free myself from it. Now you shall learn that I will 
on everything that can remind you of to-day’s terror. You like Lind- 

of?” 

Yes.”’ 

The Baroness Lessen is about to leave the castle. Let me entreat you to be 


my sister’s stay and support when I leave her again, when I begin my wander- 
_ Ings anew. Will you consent ?” 


“* I cannot promise to do so.” 
. “ And why not ?” 


“ Fraulein von Walde will not desire my society, and even if——. I have : 


ars declared once to-day that I shall not bear the new name.” 

“What a strange reply! What has that to do with the master? Ah, now 
I understand. At last I begin to see clearly. Then you think that I agreed to 
Hollfeld’s suit because you suddenly hada right to an ancient name? Speak, 
is not this the fact ?” ' ; : 
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** Yes, I believe this to be the fact.’’ 

‘* And you suppose further, that the same reason leads me to desire your com- 
panionship for your sister. You are convinced that aristocratic pride prompts all 
my thoughts and actions.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Pray let me inquire of you what name you bore when I asked you for a 
birthday greeting, when we last walked together in this path ?” ‘ 

‘“‘ Then we did not know of the secret hidden in the ruins,” said Elizabeth, 
in an almost inaudible tone. © 

“Have you forgotten the words which I dictated to you that afternoon ?’”” 

“«No,—I remember every syllable of them with the greatest distinction,” 
she replied quickly. 

“And do you think it possible that such words can end with, ‘I hope the 
coming year will prove a happy one,’ or the like ?” 

The girl did not speak, but looked up at him with a crimson blush. 

** Listen to me quietly for one moment, Elizabeth,” but he himself was so far 
from quiet that his voice sounded faint and faltery, as though half stifled by the 
throbbing of his heart, ‘a man who might have been regarded as fortune’s fa- 
vourite, so richly did she endow him in his cradle with rank and wealth, mis- 
trusted these advantages when he arrived at years of discretion.. He feared 
that they would stand in the way of what he considered the true 
happiness of his life. He had éreated for himself an ideal by whose 
side alone he. could find real peace,—not that he required extraordinary 
physical beauty or intellectual power,—he sought a pure, true heart, - 
that should be influenced by no consideration of worldly advantages, but 
should give herself to him for his own sake. He gradually arrived at the 
conviction that his ideal must remain an ideal, for in his saerch for its realiza- 
tion he came to be thirty-seven years old. When hope has folded her wings, 
and night is falling around us, there is something overpowering in the sudden 

- flush of a morning night, at the eleventh hour, The mind is unhinged, the long, 
weary waiting has rendered it almost incapable of believing in great, unexpected 
happiness. At last, Elizabeth, he found the heart he had sought, a heart accom- 

panied by a clear, well-balanced intellect that was infinitely superior to all nar: 
row; sordid consideration,—but this heart throbbed in a youthful form adorne 
with every imaginable grace. Was it to be wondered at that the man of riper 
years, possessing, as he knew, no personal advantages, regarded with mistrust 
another who could lay in the balance youth and a fine person? Was it to be 
wondered at that ke allowed himself to be carried away one moment, inspired by 

_ the boldest hopes, by some word, some act on the young girl’s part, only to be 

east down utterly the next, when he saw that other in her society ? Was it not 

natural that he should fear that youth only could attract youth? Never did 

heart of man long more wildly than his for the accomplishment of his desire, 
never was there a man more possessed, in a moment of despair, by a cowardly 
doubt as to its folfilment. And when they told him that his little idolized 
darling belonged to that other he emptied the bitter cup to the dregs, and said 
‘yes’ because be imagined that she had already said it. Elizabeth, I stood on 
the threshold of the pavilion to-day in a state of utter despair. You do not 
know what it is, when a merchant heaps all his treasure, every jewel that he pos- 
sesses, in a single ship, and sees it sink before his eyes. Shall I try to tell you 
what I felt when you so decidedly rejected the rank which you might have 
claimed, and so made an alliance with Hollfeld impossible? Shall 1 tell you 
that my sister’s condition, and consideration for you yourself, alone prevented me 


i 
‘ 
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from chastising that scoundrel upon the spot? He has already left Lindhof, and 
‘will never cross your path again. Will you forget the insult that you received 
in my house to-day ?” i ; 
He had taken her hands in his, and held them pressed close to his breast. 
Without withdrawing them, she assented to his question with trembling lips. 
'* And shall we not forget everything, my darling little Gold Elsie, that has 
occurred between the beginning and the conclusion of the birthday wish? My 


golden darling, the delight of my eyes, mv own Elizabeth Ferber stands again 
before mé, and will repeat after m2 what I say, wlll she not? The last sentence 


which was so cruelly interrupted—tell me what it was.” 


‘‘ Here is my hand as the pledge of an unutterable bliss,” faltered Elizabeth. 


“Tn life, in death, and for all eternity, I will be your own.” 

But she opened her lips in vain to repeat after him the words which he uttered 
so solemnly, with the most profound emotion. She burst into tears and threw 
her arms around the neck of her lover, who clasped her to his heart. 


** This divine dream must not fade,” he said with a sigh, as Elizabeth gently - 


extricated herself from his embrace. ‘Leave me your hand at least, Eliza- 
beth, I must learn to believe in my bliss. If you leave me now, I shall be 


- crushed by doubt again to-night. You are thoroughly conscious that you are 


irrevocably mine? Do you know that you must leave father and mother, and 
the dear home upon the mountain, for my sake ? ” 

“ T know it, and will do so gladly, Rudolph,” she said smiling, but firm. 

**God bless you, my darling, for those-words! But you must know the 
depths of my doubt. Is it not pity for my boundless love that induces you to 
yield your consent to my:suit ?” 

“No, Rudolph, it is love,—a love which first awoke in my heart,—does not 
this sound strangely ?—-when I saw in your angry eyes, and heard in the tones of 


your voice, how you detested cruelty and injustice! And since that moment it — 


has never left me , on the contrary, it has increased and grown stronger, in 
spite of all my efforts to destroy it, notwithstanding all the harsh words that 
have so often woundedit sorely.” - — : 

** Who spoke such words ?” 

** You, yourself; you were harsh and unkind to me.” 
' “Oh, child, those were the outbreaks of insane jealousy! I have struggled 
for and exercised self-control all my life long, but I could not conceal how I 
was tortured then. » And would you, on that account, have closed upon me the 
heaven that is opening before me ?” ' 

“* Not on that account,—for one kind look from you made me heppy again; 
but another obstinate opponent entered the lists,—my reason. It had grown 
well aware of everything that report declared concerning your incredible 
aristocratic arrogance, and, at every wild throb of my heart, dinned into my 
ears your reasons for ‘refusing the alliance which the prince proposed to 
“‘ Ah! those sixteen quarterings!” cried Herr von Walde, smiling, ‘‘ Bat 
see, my little Gold Elsie, what a Nemesis that was!” he continued more 
gravely. ‘To avoid annoyance, I seized upon the first means at hand, and, as, 
I now know, it almost cost me the happiness of my life. I like the Prince of 
L—, but any residence at his court was rendered, fora time, utterly odious to 


me, by the matrimonial alliances proposed for me, principally by the Princess — 
Catharine. She had taken it into her head that I must marry one of the ladies — 


of her court. No one could believe that the'girl was entirely indifferent to me, 


for she passed for a brilliant beauty, and had broken many a heart. All that 
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could say was of no avail ; they continued to plot and intrigue, and so one day 
I cut the whole matter short by declaring to her Highness that her plan for me 
would cost me one of my estates, since, as istrue, by my uncle’s will it was 
devised to the State if I should marry a wife who could not show sixteen 
_quarterings in her escutcheon. ‘This declaration put an end to my torment; no 


such person was to be found in the length and breadth of the little kingdom, and - 


all thought it natural that I should wish to retain my estate.” 

‘‘ And will you suffer this loss for my sake?” cried Elizabeth, in surprise, 

“It is no loss, Elizabeth ; it is an exchange,—an exchange by which I gain a 
priceless treasure,—the happiness of an entire existence.” 

A torch glimmered through the thicket. 

“ Halt ! this way!” cried Herr von Walde. 

In a few moments one of the servants appeared, and was ordered to hasten 
as quickly as possible to Gnadeck and announce Fraulein Ferber’s safety. 

The servant hurried away. 

«I have been very selfish, Elizabeth,” said Herr von Walde, putting her 
hand within his arm, and no longer loitering. ‘I knew that your family was 
most anxious about you ; that your father and uncle were ranging the forest in 
search of you, while my people, and many of the Lindhof peasants, were traversing 
the country in all directions upon the same errand, and yet I forgot everything 
when I found you.” 

“ My poor father and mother!” sighed Elizabeth, not without a slight twinge 
of conscience ; the whole world had ceased to exist for her when he appeared. ° 

** Briedrich runs quickly,” von Walde said, soothingly ; ‘‘he will reach the 
summit of the mountain long before us, and tell them you are safe.” 

They entered the park and passed by the castle. It lay in darkness and 
silence. Only from Helene’s chamber window gleamed a faint light. . 

“There is a life and death struggle going on there,” murmured Herr von 
Walde, looking up. ‘She loved that wretch devotedly; how fearful her 
awakening must be!” 

** Go and comfort her,” begged Elizabeth. 

“Comfort her? Atsuch a moment? My child, who could have come to 
me with comfort when I thought I had lost you? Helene shut herself in her 
room when I ordered Herr von Hollfeld’s horse to be brought to the door ; her 
maid isnear her. A long time must elapse before she wishes to see me; when 
we have been grossly deceived we do not immediately turn to those who warned 
us of the deceit. Besides, I will not enter my house again until I am sure that 
your parents will not snatch you from me.” 

The path branched aside to the well-known bank in the forest. 

“Do you remember ?” asked Elizabeth, smiling, as she pointed to it. 

‘Yes, yes. There you told me so bravely of your determination to go out 
into the world as a governess, and I took the liberty of declaring to myself that 


- [never would permit it. I had to exert all my self-control to prevent myself 


from then and there clasping my little bird in my arms and pressing its, golden 
head, filled with such bold resolve, to my breast. And there I drew from you 
the unconscious naive confession that your parents still held the ‘first place in 
your heart. But you adopted a cold, repellant demeanour, as soon as I at- 
tempted to be confidential.” 


“Tt was shyness—and I am not yet quite sure that to-morrow, when I see — 


your stern face by daylight, I shall not fall into the same embarrassment.” 
« It will never be stern, again, my child; joy has touched it with its gentle 


finger.” 
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Soon afterwards, the old beeches which look in at the windows of the Ferber’s 
dwelling-room saw a strange sight. A man of fine presence, his face pale with 
profound emotion, conducted the daughter to her parents, and then asked them 
to give her back to him as his future wife—his other self. The old beeches 
saw him take his young love in his arms, and receive the blessing of her agitated 
parents. They-saw the mother’s face, smiling through tears, raised gratefully 
to Heaven, and little Ernst shaking the canary’s cage, that he might awaken 
that sleepy songster and announce to him, with great solemnity, that Elsie was 
betrothed. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


WHILE happiness was reigning in the home upon old Gnadeck, a sad event 
occurred in the valley. 


Two peasants from Lindhof, who, provided with torches, had been looking - 


for Elizabeth, heard, as they were proceeding from their village to the forest, a 
loud growling at a little distance ; it sounded like an angry dog. Not far froat 


them lay stretched across the road a human form, while a large dog lying beside © 


it, as if to defend it, had placed both his forepaws upon its breast. The animal 
became infuriated at the approach of the men, and, gnashing its teeth, threat- 
ened to fly at them: They were afraid, and ran back to the village, where 
they met a party bearing torches, and among them the forester, who had just 
heard from Herr von Walde’s servant of Elizabeth’s safety. 

Instantly all hastened to the spot which the frightened peasants described. 
This time the dog did not growl. He whined, and crept to the fores;er’s feet ; 
it was Wolf, his watch-dog, and there lay Bertha, apparently llifeless. She was 


bleeding profusely from a wound in her head, and her face was as pale as 


death. 

The forester did not speak, he shunned the sympathetic glances of the by-. 
standers ; anger and yain strove for the mastery in his features. He raised 
from the ground, and carried her into the first house in the village ; it was the 
poor weaver’s. ‘Then he sent a messenger for Sabina. Fortunately, the Wald- 
heim physician was with one of his pationts in the village. He was sent for, 


and soon brought the poor girl to herself. She recognised him, and asked for 
water. Her wound was not dangerous, but the physician shook his head, and 4 


looked meaningly at the forester, who was anxiously watching him. 

The doctor was a blant man, with rather rude manners. He suddenly ap- 
proached the forester, and saida few words to him in a slight Undertone. The 
old man staggered back as if from a mortal blow, stared absently at the doctor 
— replying a word,—and then left the house without looking at the sick 


gir 

“Uncle, uncle, forgive me !”” she cried after him, in heart-breaking tones, but 
he had already vanished into the dark night. 

And now. Sabina made her appearance in the doorway. A maid followed 
her, - ‘bearing a large bundle of linen upon her head, and a basket upon her arm, 
containing bandages, provisions, and all manner of necessary articles, 

‘Gracious Powers! what have you been doing with. yourself, Bertha ?” cried 
the old woman with tears in her eyes, and the bandaged head lying upon the 
pillow. ‘‘ And to-day, too, when I thought you went out looking 80 math, sod 
had-such red cheeks !”” 
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The girl buried her face in the bedclothes, and began to sob convulsively. 

~The physician told Sabina what was to bé done, and strictly forbade the in- 
_ valid not to converse or even to speak. ‘‘ Must I be silent ?” cried Bertha, 
raising herself in bed. ‘‘ Ah! silence must be easy for such an old man, whose 
blood runs cool and calm inhis veins. But I must speak, Sabina, and if it kills 
me,—so much the better !” 

She drew the old housekeeper towards her upon the bed, and, weeping bitterly, 
confessed all to her. 

She had had a love affair with Hollfeld, who had promised to marry her, and had 
induced her to swear solemnly to keep silent, concerning their relations to each 
other, and not claim her rights until he should authorise her to do so; for, as he 
told her, he must first influence his mother and his relatives at Lindhof to accede 
to his wishes. The unthinking girl promised all that he asked, and in addition 
vowed solemnly that no human being should hear one word from her lips until 
she could proclaim her proud secret. The meetings of the pair usually took 
place in the convent-tower or in the pavilion in the park. No one discovered 
them. The baroness’ suspicions were aroused by some slight circumstance,— 
- a om into a violent rage, and forbade Bertha ever to show her face at Lindhof 

stle. ‘ 

Still Bertha’s lofty hopes were unshaken, for Hollfeld consoled her and referred 
_ to the future. But then came Elizabeth Ferber, and he was an altered man from 
that moment. He avoided Bertha, and when she compelled him by threats to 
an interview, he treated her with a coldness and contempt that excited the girl’s 
passionate nature to frenzy. 

When at last she became convinced that she had to do with a man utterly devoid 
of honour, the whole horror of her situation was laid bare before her. She fell 
‘ into a state of the wildest despair, and then began her nightly escapades. Slee 
_ searcely visited her eyes, and she grew more composed only when she cou! 
shriek out her agony and woe in the lonely forest. 

At last came the end to the tragedy,—the same end that has befallen such 
‘tragedies hundreds of times before, and that will continue to befall them,—for 
the warning example convinces the understanding but never touches an unsus- 
pecting, loving heart. Hollfeld offered the poor girla sum of money if she 
would relinquish her claims and leave that part of the country. He pretended 
that his mother and his Lindhof relatives forced him to marry the newly-made 
Fraulein von Gnadewitz. Bertha denounced him as an unprincipal liar, and rushed 
irom his presence. In a frenzy of rage she presented herself before his mother 
and told her all. 

Thus far Bertha continued her sad.tale connectedly, only interrupted by her 
violent gestures, sobs, and tears. She paused for a moment, and an expression 
of inextinguishable hatred distorted her countenance. , 

“‘ That horrible woman,” she cried at last, gasping for breath, ‘‘ has the Bible 
always upon her lips. She knits and sews night and day for missionaries, who 
are to carry the word of God to the heathen, that they may be converted ; but 
they cannot in their ignorance be more inhuman and cruel tkan this Christian 
in her pride. She wishes to root out. idol-worship, and sets up herself for au 
idol, surroundiug herself by a crowd of fawning, flattering — who 
declare that she is one of the elect,—not as other people are. Woe to the up- 

right, honest man who refuses to consider her as such,—his crime is blasphemy ! 
She thrust me from her doors, and threatened to have the dogs hunt me from 


the park, if I ever showed my face there again. Fromthat time Idonot know 


what became of me,” she said, sinking back exhausted among the pillows, and 
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pressing her hands upon her aching forehead. ‘I only know that I awaked and 
saw the doctor’s face bending over me. He told my uncle of my disgrace,-I 
heard him. What will become of me! ” ; 


Sabina had listened to this confession with horror and grief. Shehad always 


advocated the strictest purity and decorum, and had been, as Bertha well knew, 
@ stern and inflexible judge in such cases as that of the wretched girl. 
heart was full of love and pity. She looked down upon the crushed sinner be- 
fore her with tears of compassion, and soothed the weary head upon her kind old 


breast. She was rewarded by seeing the poor girl fall asleep in her arms, like 


@ child worn out with weeping. 


Soon nothing was heard in the little room but the quiet breathing of the sick — 
girl and the ticking of the clock.’ Sabina put on her spectacles, drew an old: 


worn copy of the New Testament from her basket, and watched faithfully by 
the bedside until the bright dawn looked in at the windows. 
Bertha did not die, as she had hoped to do in consequence of her agitating 


confession. On the contrary, she recovered very quickly, nursed and tended by 


Sabina and Frau Ferber. There was no return of her insanity, The wound 
in her head, which had been caused by a fall upon a sharp stone, had produced 
a most beneficial result in the copious loss of blood which had ensued. 

- The Forester was beside himself at the disgrace which Bertha had brought 


‘beneath his honest roof. “For some days he would not even listen to his brother’s 


calm, soothing words. After Sabina had communicated to him Bertha’s confes~ 
sion, he rode to Odenberg to call “the worthless scoundrel to account ;” but 
the servants there informed him, shrugging their shoulders, that their master had 
started upon a journey ; they could not tell whither, or when he would return. 
Herr von Walde’s search for him was also without result. ’ 
Bertha herself declared that she would never again hear of her betrayer, 
whom she now regarded with a hate as fervent as had been her love. A few 


Buther 


weeks after her recovery she Icft the weaver’s hut,—she never again entered | 


the Lodge—to go to America. But she did not go alone. One of her uncle’s. 


assistants, a fine young fellow, begged for his dismissal, because he had always 
loved Bertha in silence, and could not find it in his heart to let her go alone into 
the wide world. She had promised to be his. They were to be married ‘in 
Bremen, and sail thence for the New World, where he would lead a farmer’s 
life. Herr von Walde provided the pair with a considerable sum of money; 
and, at Frau Ferber’s and Elizabeth’s request, the forester silently consented 
that Sabina.should rob the overflowing store of linen that his deceased wife had 
accumulated, to furnish the household of the emigrants. | 
* * * * * * * | * 

Upon a gloomy autumn day a well-packed travelling carriage left Castle 
Lindhof and slowly rolled towards L——. Her haughty arrogance all 
vanished, the baroness sat huddied together in one corner of it. Her brilliant 
part at Lindhof was played ; she was reluctantly returning to her small rooms 


and reduced circumstances. 
_ “ Mamma,’ gaid Bella, in her shrill, childish accents, as she opened and shut | 


the carriage window and drummed against the seat with her feet; ‘‘ does the 


~eastle belong now to Elizabeth Ferber? Will she drive in our beautiful car- 


riage with the white damask cushions? Can she go into our room whenever 
she pleases, and sit in the embroidered arm-chairs ?, Old Lorenz says that she 
will be the mistress there now, and that all her orders must be obeyed.” 

_ Child, do not torment me so with your chatter,” groaned the baroness, 
burying her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 
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“It is very unkind of Uncle Rudolph to send us away,” the child continued, 
without heeding what her mother said. ‘ You know we have no silver dishes 
to eat from in B——, have we, mamma? Shall we dine at a restaurant, 
7 and will you dress your own hair while Caroline washes and irons ? 
WwW y ” 
: “Silence!” her mother interrupted the flood of speech that so tormented 

er. 
_ Bella cowered terrified in a corner, and did not look up until the carriage 
was rolling over the stone pavement of L-—-—. The baroness cast a hasty 
glance at the princely castle, then drew her veil over her face and burst into 
tears. 
In consequence of Bertha’s confession there had been a stormy interview be- 
tween Herr von Walde and the baroness, which had ended in the departure of 
the latter. Helene repulsed her with aversion when she appealed to her, and 
she was forced to enter the travelling carriage, which appeared punctually before 
the castle at the hour appointed by its master. There was one consoling drop 
in her cup of misfortune—Herr von Walde had provided the means for Bella’s 
— upon condition that it should be more sensibly conducted than here- 
tofore. ‘ 
Almost at the same hour in which the Baroness Lessen was leaving Lindhof 
for ever, the Countess von Falkenberg presented herself in the boudoir of the 
>a who had returned with her husband a few days before from the 
ths. 

The countess madé as profound an obeisance as her uncertain limbs would 
permit, but showed a degree of haste that she would have stigmatized in another 
as contrary to all rules of etiquette. She held an’ open letter in her hand, 
which had been somewhat crushed by her trembling fingers. 

“ T am most unhappy,” she began in an unnatural tone of voice, “‘ to be obliged 
to impart to your highnesses a most scandalous piece of news. Oh, mon Dieu, 
who would have thought it! Well, if even in our own sphere all sense of shame, 
all dignified self-consciousness, is at an end,—if every one is to heed the dictates 
of low and vulgar impulses,—no wonder that the halo surrounding us is dimmed, 
and the mob ventures to attack the throne itself !” ‘ 

«Calm yourse?f, my dear Falkenberg,” said the prince, who was present, with 
evident amusement. ‘ Your preface is somewhat after the magnificent style of 
a Cassandra. But as yet I see no signs of earthquake ; and to my great satisfac- 
tion I observe,”—and he glanced out of the window at the market-square with 
a —* that my faithful subjects are quite composed. What have you to tell 
us J 

_ She looked up surprised,—his sarcastic tone made her falter. 

“Oh, if your highness only knew!”’ she cried at last. ‘‘That man upon 
whose pride of birth I so relied, Herr von Walde, informs me that he is be- 
trothed. And to whom ? to whom ?” 

**To Fraulein Ferber, the niece of my brave old forester,” the prince, smiling, 
replied. ‘Yes, yes, I have heard something of this. Walde knows what he is 
about, I see. Ihe little girl is a miracle of beauty and loveliness, they say. 
Well, I hope he will not keep us waiting long to make her acquaintance, but 

_ will present her to us soon.” 

** Your highness,” cried the paralysed countess, “‘she is the daughter of your 

highness’ forester’s clerk!’ 


“Yes, yes, my good Falkenberg,” chimed in the princess, “ we know that. | 


But be calm ; she is I assure you of noble rank.” 
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. Will your highness graciously permit me,” rejoined the old lady, her face 
crimson, as she pointed to the crumpled letter, “here it stands in black and. 
white,—his betrothal with a person of low birth,—here is the name, Ferber, and 
no other, and just so it will be written upon von Walde’s genealogical tree for 
evet. » It actually seems as if the man paraded it with a sort of ostentation. The 
inconceivable indifference of these people in refusing to assume the name of von 
Gnadewitz shows plainly enough that they have nothing in common with that 
aristocratic family. Their noble blood has utterly degenerated in the course of —° 
years, and, according to my notions of nobility, the girl is and always will be of 
low birth. _I sincerely pity poor Hollfeld, who is, as your highness knows, of 
stainless descent ; by this misalliance he will lose at least half a million,—and the 
poor Lessen, too, from whom I have just had a few sad lines,—she leaves Lind- 
hof to-day, of course to escape from such scandalous proceedings.” 

“Those are matters affecting your own personal feeling, and of course I say, 
nothing with regard to them,” rejoined the prince, not without severity. ‘‘ But 
I herewith request you to announce to the princess and myself the fact, as soon 
as Herr von Walde wishes to present his bride to us.” 

In the next room, the door of which was open, Cornelie was merrily turning 
upon her heels and snapping her fingers. 

“‘ Aha! and that was why Sir Bruin wished to escape the tongues of certain 
eloquent ladies!” she cried, with a stifled laugh. ‘‘ Cornelie, where was your ‘ 
usual penetration with regard to the masculine heart? Oh, the thing delights 
me for old Falkenberg’s sake,” she said, in a whisper, to a young lady who 4 
sat at the window embroidering. ‘* Now for the least two weeks we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing how the royal creature will look daggers at their royal | 
highnesses whenever their backs are turned, while all the honey of the promised | 
land wil) overflow her withered lips as soon as soon as the sun of their royal 
smile shines upon her. I could wish that every man whom we know would 


follow Herr von Walde’s silly example.” a 
“*Good Heavens! Cornelie, are you insane ? cried her companion at the win- = 
dow, dropping her needle from her fingers. 4 


At the same time that every drop of blood in the Falkenberg’s aristocratic ; 
veins was so outraged, Doctor Fels returned to his home, and went to the nursery, 
where his wife was bathing her baby and superintending the knitting fingers of 

her two little daughters. 4 
“ Rejoice with me, dear love!’ he cried, with sparkling eyes, as he stood 
upon the threshold of the door. ‘‘ Lindhof will have a mistress, and sucha 
mistress! Gold Elsie, our beautiful Gold Elsie! Do you hear, my darling? Now 

the sun will shine brightly there. The healthy atmosphere has conquered, and 
the evil spirit that actually dropped mildew upon poor human souls has fled. I 
have just seen it drive past in Herr von Walde’s travelling carriage. The 
announcement of the betrothal has fallen upon our worthy town like a bomb- 
shel]. I tell you it is wonderful to see the long incredulous facesd But the 
; news has not surprised me at all. Ihave known what must happen ever since 

. Linke’s murderous attempt. Since I drove that evening to Lindhof by Herr 
££ von Walde’s side, tosee whether the excitement had produced no ill effects upon 
_the brave child, I have known well that his hour had struck, that he had a heart 
indeed, a heart full of fervent, passionate love. rE 


} 
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Let us pass over a space of two years, and once more enter the old Gnadeck 
ruins. We shall ascend the mountain by a broad well-kept road, leading to the 
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— gate, which has exchanged its rusty bolts. and bars for more convenient 

We » ae with a shiver the cold, damp court-yard behind this gate, shut 
in by gloomy colonnades on three sides, while the crumbling buildings threatened 
to bury us beneath their ruins. We remember the lonely basin in the centre, 
that, surrounded by the lions of stone, has waited in vain during so many years 
for the silver stream that should fill it. 

Remembering all this, we ring the bell. At its clear sound a fresh, trim 
maiden opens the massive gate, and invites us to enter. But we start back 
almost dazzled,‘for from the open gate what a flood of light and colour greets us! 
The ruins have vanished, the high wall that surrounded them alone remains, and 
we are for the first time aware how extensive is the space which its encloses. 

We do not tread upon the echoing pavement of a court-yard, a smooth gravel- 
walk is beneath our feet ; before us stretches a level, well-kept lawn. In its 
centre stands the granite basin, and from the threatening jaws of the lions are 
pouring four powerful streams of water. The chestnuts still remain the faithful 
guardians of the fountain, but since their boughs have been bathed in heaven’s. 
air and light they have grown strong and young again, and are now covered with 
a wealth of fan-like blossoms. We wind among the gravel paths that intersect 
the lawn, and delight our eyes with the groups of shrubbery, still very young, 
that are so tastefully scattered here and there, with the gay beds of carefully 
tended flowers. 

Before us lies the home. Its four walls are free now to the air and light, and 
have put on a fresh bright garment ; but its front is far more stately than it used 
to be. New windows are seen on every side. Ferber has had four rooms added 
to it; for when-the forester retires to private life, he and Sabina are to live there 
also. In the family dwelling-room,—trom whose two high windows can now 
be seen the same view formerly seen only from Elizabeth’s room above,—Herr 
von Walde has had the trees thinned so that her parents might always have the 
home of their darling before their eyes,—stands the young Frau von Walde. 
She has been kept in the house for several weeks, and her first expedition has 
been to carry her first-born to her parents’ home. There he lies in her arms. 
‘Miss Mertens, or rather the happily married Frau Reinhard, has just removed 
the veil from the iittle thing. The minute, plump, red face shows, in the eyes of 
the mother, an unmistakeable resemblance to Herr von,Walde. Ernst is laughing 
loudly at the vague movements of the fat little fists, which are stretching out in 
all directions. But the forester stands with his own powerful hands behind him, 
and an expression of great anxiety, as if he feared that if he moved he might do 
the frail atom an injury. He is no less delighted with his grandnephew than 
are Elizabeth’s parents with their grandchild. He has outlived his distress con- 
cerning Bertha, and basks in Elizabeth’s happiness, which was a great surprise 
to him at first, ard which he maintained’ he was obliged to become accustomed to 
anew every morning. Not, indeed, that he thought such good footune one whit 
too great for his darling,—he would have thouglit the richest of earthly crowns 
well placed upon Elizabeth’s head ; but it was so strange to see his sunny Gold 
Elsie by the side of her grave, thoughtful husband. 

Elizabeth is happy in the fullest sense of the word. Her husband adores her, 
and his words have proved true,—the expression of stern melancholy has faded 
for ever from his brow. 

Just now the young wife is looking tenderly at the little creature in her arms, 
and then down into the valley, whence Herr von Walde will soon appear to con- 
duct her to her home. Her glance grows sad for a moment, and tears fill her 


ox 


eyes, as they rest upon a lofty gilded cross, glimmering among the trees upon the 
shores of the lake,—beneath those rustling boughs Helene has slept for a year.. 
She died in Elizabeth’s arms, praying God to bless the dear sister who had so- 
helped her to bear her burden of woe until her spirit could soar away from its. 
frail mortal tenement. 


Hollfeld has sold Odenburg, and no one knows in what corner of theearthhe - 


hides his discontent at the overthrow of all his plots. 


THE END. 
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THOU waitest for mine answer, while the moon 
Waiteth to rise the aureoled hills. 
Ah! richer than that glory, coming soon 
To fill mann one word my whole heart fills,— 
“ Lovest thou me ?” 


All lovers who before to me have pled, 

*Tis mine own breast I’ve searched for their reply. 
*‘Love I this lover ?” ever have I said: 

For thee my soul forgetteth save to cry,— 
*¢ Lovest thou me?” 


The sacredest sweet memory of time 
The risen One who spake beside the sea, 
With iteration solemn as the chime 
Of the low waves, asking, “ Lovest thou me?” 
* Lovest thou me ?” 


Oh! not as He, divinely searching down, 
A frail heart’s fealty to prove and know, 
Do I to thee, who art high honour’s crown, 
Still stand, through all my tears, repeating so,— 
** Lovest thou me?” 


But I recall the Name in love complete, 
Because its wondrous meanings reach alone 
The sense of miracle, and things more sweet 
Than mortal thought, wherein I murmur on,— 
Lovest thou me ?” 


Yea; answer still with words, and with thine eyes, 
As, through the pauses of an altar-song 
The white flames burn, for love of thy replies,— 
Oh! seest thou not ?—I make my asking long,— 
Lovest thou me?” 
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Lo! in this one dear asking, asked is all . 
That I of time or fate do seek to know. 
What mortal peril could that heart appal, . 
Which, leaned on thine, in faith might whisper er 
Lovest thou me ?” 


And when, in the Beyond unsearched and strange, 
Rise our two souls, there, pausing, shall I cry,— 
Ere I can know if hath survived the change 
What shall make worth of immortality,— 
Lovest thou me?” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WOMEN. 


F® how many centuries have flattering tonges whispered, that the character 
_ of father, brother, and husband lay like wax in the hand of mother, 
sister, and wife. The tedious common-places uttered on this subject remind us 
of the athletic pugilist, who, when he was taunted with having allowed his little 
wife to beat him, responded naively, “And why not? It amuses her, and 
don’t hurt me!” So these compliments amuse women and don't hurt men; 
and the very lips that are so lavish of them, would be slowest to utter words 
that would restore to woman her true office—that of help, meet unto man. 
Very fresh in our ears is a recent tale of defalcation and suicide, the consequence 
of sinful speculation. The criminal was the husband of a noble woman, who 
remonstrated when he took his first step astray, till the subject became a sore 
one between them. How far removed from the last catastrophe was the day 
on which he told her, perhaps on bended knees, that she was the arbiter of his 
destiny—that in her hands lay all the current of his being? What a bitter 
mockery! The arbiter of a destiny, whose smallest indiscretion she could not 
avert ! 

The flatteries and the facts prove three things :— 

1. That} all men know that women ought to exercise a higher influence 
over them than they exercise over each other, and wish in some way to acknow- 
ledge it. 

4% That, although they feel-this, they are half ashamed of it, have no man- 
ner of confidence in the influence itself, and think it a confession of weakness to 
own themselves subject to it. 

3. That women themselves are by no means worthy of the trust reposed in 
them ; that it is sometimes exercised wickedly, often carelessly, and always, 
as society now is, in regard to matters of importance, without open responsi- 
bility. 
Should we not inquire, then, what sort of influence God meant to confer upon 
us, and how it shall best subserve the interests of mankind ? 

The whole world has felt this necessity, and ludicrous enough have been the 
various attempts toward a ‘‘ History of Women.” 

The first who thought fit to dedicate to woman any thing more than a sonnet, 
was Boccaccio, the author of the Decamerone. It is a common impression 
that Boccaccio was a very licentious man; in consequence of which, this act of 
homage may seem rather questionable. But that impression does the poet in- 
justice. If few gentlemen now would risk the reading of “The Hundred 
Days” aloud, we may say the same of many a scene in Shakespeare; but let 
us compare Shakespeare with the minor dramatists of his own time, or Boccaccio . 
with the poets of his, and we shall find an immeasurable comparative purity on 
their side, and shall confess that the Italian’s, Latin treatise on “ Illustrious 
Women” was no unworthy compliment. 
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Soon after, Francesco Sordonati found one hundred and twenty illustrious 
women, whom Boccaccio had been so ungallant as to forget, and in a few years 
more than twenty authors followed in Sordonati’s footsteps, only to trip up his 
heels in the same way. —It became a matter of question whether a book could 
ever be printed large enough to hold the names of all the women why deserved a 
place in it; which will not surprise us, when we find that the concoction of a 
new pudding sometimes served as a title to admission ! / 

Hilario da Costa followed with the “ Lives: of Women of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, including One Hundred and Seventy Roman Catholic 


Women ;” and Paul de Ribera was next delivered ot a monstrous tome called 


“The Triumphs and Heroic Enterprises of Eight Hundred Women.” 
The first attempt of the same kind in English was made by a woman. In 
1804, Matilda Betham published in a modest, respectable way, a single volume, 
which she called'a Biographical Dictionary, and innumerable translations were 
made in London of the works of foreign women—the latter fact wholly inexpli- - 
cable, had it not been for the previous publication of Mary Woolstonecraft’s 
powerful “ Vindication.” Some ten years ago, Colonel Higginson stated that a 
Library had lately been sold in Milan, containing thirty thousand volumes, all 
written by women! Had their lives been written also? A very stupid but 
most right-thinking book of this description was published in London, by Dr. 
William Alexander, in 1779. A few extracts from his pages, and those of 
later writers, will show us how men think and write, sometimes, about these 
* arbiters of destiny !”’ 
_ “ While the charms which women possess,” he begins, “‘ have everywhere 
extorted from us the tribute of love, they have only in a few instances extorted 
that of good usage.” 
‘In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries learning declined so fast that few 


women could be found who could read their own names. Theology absorbed - 


their minds, and the disputes which gtew out of it consoled their solitary moments, 
It was not strange that in this state of things a taste for fancy needle-work 
should find birth.” es 
** Men,” he says, “‘ who are most interested that women should be sensible 
and virtuous, seem by their conduct to have entered into a Conspiracy to render 
them otherwise.” 
‘* We have oppressed, not because we hated but because we loved them. We 
shut them up because we are unwilling that anyone should share with us the 


joy of their company ; we have assumed the management of all business, solely - 


to save them the trouble of thinking ! ” 
Speaking of the Circassian custoni of bringing up young girls for sale, he 

says :— 

“ But let us decline the subject; for, on close inquiry, it will be found that 

women are in some measure bought and sold in every country, whether savage 

or Civilized.” 


“Tt has been a source of weakness to every nation under heaven,” he adds, » 


“* that its women have had but little to do, and a great deal to say.” 
_ Sydney Smith says, in writing to Lady Holland, . 

“‘ We have had a race of blue-stockings at Combe Florey—a race you despise, 
To me, they are agreeable and less insipid than the majority of women: for you 
know, my lady, the feminine mind does not reason.” 

‘* Keep as much as possible in the common road of life,” he continues ; “ patent 
educaticn and habits seldom succeed. Depend upon it, men set more value on 

the cultivated minds than on the accomplishments of women. It is a common, 
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error, but it is an error, that literature unfits women for the every-day duties 
of life. It is not so with men. You see those with the most cultivated minds, 
constantly devoting their time and attention to the most homely objects. Litera- 
- fure gives women a real and proper weight in society, but then they must use it 
with discretion. If the stocking is blue, the petticoat must be long, as my 


friend Jeffrey says. The want of this has furnished food for ridicule in all . 


es. 

Let us take, now, a few paragraphs from thal, quaint modern Socialist, Tous- 
senel. We shall see, later, that the wisest do not prophesy much better. 

“Tt is clear,” he says, “‘that had not God willed to subordinate man to 
woman, he would not have chosen Love as the principle of his law. But many 
men are gallant and behave very well at a ball, without suspecting that deference 
to woman is a commandment of God.” 

“ Euripides, the woman-hater, could not pardon God for having made her an 
indispensable agent in the {preservation of the species. Nature does not share 
the stupid opinion of Euripides. She only tolerates the male, because the 
female needs him !” 

** Happiness is proportioned to feminine authority.” . 

Which is most insulting to woman—the unvarnished lamentation of Alexan- 
der, the timid hints of Sydney Smith, or the voltuptuous flattery of Toussenel ? 
The first blames man for all the faults of womanly character and the misfortunes 
of womanly condition. The second confesses to finding the majority of women 
insipid, and recommends some attention to literature for his own selfish diversion. 
The third seems like a broken-down sensualist, trying to apologize to the world 
for an unmanly career, by quaint thought-devices and chivalrous fancies, which, 
spite of himself, shadow forth, now and then, momentous truths, : 

God has surely laid the foundations of womanly influence, deeper than the mal- 
Versations of man. It cannot be possible that womanliness, any more than man- 
liness, is dependant upon a crammed brain ; that its secrets are revealed to such 
as Toussenel and hidden from the wise and pure? 

In mechanics there is what is called momentum. Technically, it is weight 

- multiplied by motion. In psychology there is character, that is, the amount of 
a man’s personal weight, multiplied by the use to which he puts it, or its motion. 
Here is our question, then: However little be given of original weight, to mul- 
tiply it by skilfulness or perseveringness of use, till we attain character. A great 
deal of woman’s education is indirect. ‘I remember once,” says De Quincey in 

- his letters to a young man, “ that, happening to spend an autumn in Ilfracombe © 
on the west coast of Devonshire, I found all the young ladies whom I knew busily 
employed on the study of Marine Botany ; on the opposite shore of the channel, 
in all the South Welsh ports, they were no less busy upon Conchology—in neither 


case from any precious love of the science, but simply availing themselves of — 


their local advantages. Now, here a man must have been truly ill-natured to 
laogh, for the studies were in both instances beautiful. A love for them was 
created, if it had not pre-existed, and to women, and young women especially, 
the very absence of all austere unity of purpose and self-determination was be- 
coming and graceful. Yet, when this same levity, and liability to casual im- 
pulses, come forward in the acts and purposes of a man, I must own that Ihave 
often been unable to check myself in something like a contemptuous feeling ; nor 
should I wish to check myself, but for remembering how many men of energetie 
minds constantly give way to slight and inadequate motives, simply for want of 
being summoned to any anxious reviews of their own conduct.” 

Now, what might any woman deduce from such a passage from 80 eminent a 
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pen, if not that “austere unity of purpose” was ungraceful in a woman, and a 
ocal stimulus to knowledge unsuited to aman? Did Kingsley waste his 
time, then, when, wandering in misty summer mornings along the warm sea- 
sands, he thought and wrote his Glaucus? Shades of the Countess Matilda and 
sweet Joan of Arc! one wonders that in these days, when the spirit-world is so 
near, you do not make yourselves visible to vindicate your ancient austere unity 
of purpose | 

Let us take, further, a paragraph from a brilliant lecture lately delivered in an 
eastern city . 

“Tt is worthy of notice, that actual matrimony has proved an almost infallible 
cure for the very worst cases of the ‘ elevation of women-insanity,’” says the 
lecturer. Courtship mitigates the symptoms. A direct offer restores a healthy 
circulation of feminine ideas. The wedding usually completes the cure; or, if 
any morbid notions remain, they fly from the nursery at.the first cooing of a babe, 
as the ghost of Hamlet vanishes at cock-crow |” 

Not at the feet of such teachers will women learn to put their power to use, 


and acquire that psychical momentum which we call character. God forbid that > 
- ally women should speak lightly of marriage. It is God’s highest instrumentality 


for the education of both men and women. ‘The men who write in this fashion 


do their very utmost to depreciate its influence—to make women unfit to fulfil — 


most sacred duties. In going over some schoolhouse with Madame Campan, 
Bonaparte told her that the children needed better food and more exercise. 
‘* They need more yet,” she responded. “Indeed?” he questioned. “‘ Yes, 
Sire ; they need mothers.” 

_Xn the Roman world, we find the daughter of the great Hortensius studying 


law, with a perseverance quickened by her love for him. When the Senate de- 


manded the assistance of the Roman women to prosecute an unholy civil war, 
the latter chose Hortensia to plead in their behalf. Appian tells us how she- 
spoke. In the noble Latin prose, her words march like a conqueringarmy. To 
translate them, is to deprive them of half their power. 5 

“The unhappy women,” she began, “‘ whom you seé here imploring your jus- 


' tice and bounty, would never have presumed to appear in this place, had they not 
first tried every other means suggested by their natural modesty. Though our’ . 


appearing here may seem contrary to the customs prescribed to our sex, hitherto 
observed by us with all strictness, yet the loss of fathersand children, brothers and 
husbands, may sufficiently excuse us, especially as their unhappy deaths are made 
the pretence of our farther misfortunes. You pretend that they had offended and 
provoked you ; but what harm have we women done, that we should be inpover-. 
ished? If weare as much to blame as they, why not proscribe us too? Have 
we declared you enemies to your country? Have we suborned your soldiers, 
raised troops against you, or checked your pursuit of the honours and offices you 
claim? We pretend not to govern the republic, nor is it our ambition which has 
drawn this present trouble upon us. Empire, dignity, and honour are not for us; 
why, then, should we contribute to a war in whieh we have no manner of inter- 
est? It is true that in the Carthaginian war our mothers assisted the republic, 
at that time in the greatest distress ; but neither houses, lands, nor furniture were 
sacrificed to the necessities of the State. Superfluous jewels obtained the neces- 
sary supplies ; nor did violence tear these from them. The offering was wholly 


_ the result of their own generous impulses. What danger at present threatens 


Rome? If the Gauls or Parthians were at this moment encamped on the banks 
of the Tiber or the Anio, you should find us not less zealous in the defence of our 


country than our mothers were before us ; but it does not become us to bein any 
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way concerned in this civil war, and we are determined that we willnot. Neither — 
Marius, nor Cesar, nor Pompey, never thought of obliging us to take part in his 
domestic troubles which their ambition excited ; nay, not even Scylla himself, the 
first tyrantin Rome. And yet, you assume to yourself the glorious title of Re-: 
formers of the State !—a title which will stain you with eternal infamy, if, with- 
out the least regard to the laws of equity, you persist in robbing of life and for- 
tune the innocent women before you.” 

This appeal released one thousand women from the gripe of the Roman Senate, 

—something an “ austere unity of purpose” then accomplished for the sex. 

Elisabetta Sirani was born at Bologna in 1638. Her father refused to edu- 

cate her because she was not a son ; but, with a purpose born of her organization, 
and which no illiberal lecturer could have sneered down, she studied and worked 
privately, till a friend, wiser than her father, interceded with him for her. At the 
age of eighteen she engraved extremely well, modelled in plaster, and executed 
pictures which still hold a high place in art. She played and sang with charm- 
ing taste, and showed a rare good sense in practical affairs. Her father became 
an invalid ; she took his place in the studio, and delighted his friends with better 
pictures than they had ordered. Her mother became a paralytic ; she supported 
both by her labour, became a mother to her younger sisters, and was faithful to 
all household cares. A committee from the church of the Cortesi, having called 
upon her one day to consult her in regard to filling an oddly-shaped panel in their 
church, she gave them a proof of her power as an improvisatrice still unmatched 
in the history of art. In less than twenty minutes she sketched before their 
astonished eyes the outlines of her ‘‘ Baptism of Jesus,” the picture with which 
she afterwards filled the panel, and which has been classed among the seven 
finest paintings in the world. Her father was the favourite pupil of Guido; but when 
She died—the victim, it was thought, of a woman’s jealousy—Guido’s tomb was 
opened for her, and a.sorrowing city followed her to it. Dida man’s ‘‘ austere 
unity of purpose” prevent that father from sleeping in an obscure grave? Hal- 
lowed by a daughter’s love, we see what it accomplished for Elisabetta. 

- Louise Boursier Bourgeois was born in 1580. She married a surgeon, and 
after many reverses of fortune, owing to the accession of Henry IV. to the 
throne of France, studied late in life. Before entering upon the practice of 
midwifery, she was examined by a committee of physicians, who were not free 
from a jealousy which occasionally disgraces them in later times. Finding no 
fault with her preparation, they reproached her with the inability of her husband 
to support her. She answered with becoming spirit, that those only were truly 
inefficient men who chose wives incapable of self-support! She was soon ap- 
pointed to attend the Queen of France. She published many books; among © 
others a letter to her daughter, full of wisdom, in which she entreats her to 
* continue to learn, to the last day of her life.’ She was remarkable for preci- 
sion, sagacity, and frankness. She wrote verses, which are still read with plea- 
sure, and which the French people praised with a natural extravagance. She 
eonguered prejudice so entirely, that she was, at the time ofher death, in corre- 
spondence with every eminent physician of her period.’ She was, moreover, the 
original discoverer of the true cause of uterine hemorrhages. Having tested 
the soundness of her own convictions, sbe published a book, which entirely 
changed the management of the profession. In it, she feelingly lamented. the 
death of a princess of France, which took place in consequence of her own adher- 
ence to the practice of her time. Was hers an ‘‘ ungraceful austerity of purpose ?” 
It enabled a young wife to share her husband’s responsibility ; it conquered & 
livelihood from unwilling circumstances ; it attained a reputation able to bear a 
public statement ofher own malpractice from her own honest pen ! 
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- Mademoiselle Bihéron was born at Parisin 1730. She posseseed an enthusi- 

- astic love of anatomy, but on account of the poverty of her parents, could rarely 
attend a dissection. From her small girlish earnings, she contrived, to pay- per- 
sons, who stole and breught to her bodies, which she concealed in her chamber ! 
Practically, she conquered the difficulties of the knife: but the bodies were in such ; 
a state, that.she could not preserve them long enough to satisfy her curiosity. | 
For this reason she rapidly imitated the parts in wax. The intenseness with 
which she pursued the most disgusting avocations is almost frightful to think of ; 
but in spite of prejudice, she was eventually aided by Jussieu, a member of the 
French Academy, and Villoisin, a celebrated Paris physician. For thirty years = 
she stood alone in her work. Her collection of wax-work was open to the 
— every Wednesday, and was finally purchased by the Empress Catha- 

rine IT. 

- Medical despotism forbade her to lecture, and twice forced her to quit Paris. 

It is to the credit of English physicians that Hunter and Hewson received her 
- with enthusiasm at London ; and a famous book of Dr. Hunter’s, which totally 
subverted an old method of practice, was not published until seven years aftershe 
had recorded the observations on which it rested. To her “ austere unity of pur¢ 
pose” women owe much progressin medical science, in departments closely touch- 
ing their own lives. 

Such iastances may be indefinitely multiplied from the past. In the present ; 
century, the ‘‘ Times’’ speaks thus of Rosa Bonheur, every stroke of whose brush 4 
stands good for a guinea : 
» ‘*This distinguished woman is an agreeable object of comtemplation in every 
way. Sheis good and wise, healthy, happy, and beloved, with every prospect of 
a long career enviable for better things than the frame which will accompany it. 
No one can look at such works as hers, produced before she has passed her thir-- 
tieth year, and doubt her industry. They are the results ofa genuine study of 
Nature—a study close, prolonged, and animated. Yet she has neglected no 
duty, domestic or social, for the indulgence of lier own taste. She is one of the 
happy number, which would become unlimited if education were what it ought to 
be, whose chief pleasure is also their first duty. Her father was an artist,and § =, 
she studied under him, till she was qualified to fill his place in his home, and sup- 
port the family he left. Simply and nobly she did that duty; and now, at 7 
thirty-one, she has achieved fame and pecuniary ease, and may cultivate and ex- } 
ercise her genius according to her bent. Those who saw her in London, must 
have been struck with the ‘ heart’s content’ in her countenance, mingled with its 
bright expression of exhilaration. Courage is exhilaration and peace in one; and 
what her courage is, her countenance and pictures show. Without touching on 
.Ahe old question of the comparative intellectural ability of women and men, and 

the dispute as tothe acknowledged inferiority of women in the department 

of Art, we may point out that Rosa Bonheur has brought up a new phase-of this 

- question. It is by her: power of toil that-she has reached her present eminence. 

There is genius in the conception and endurance of such toilas she has undergone, _ i 
and out of which she comes with an ever-growing strength and freshness.” 

Rosa Bonheur is the Superintendent of the Art School in Paris; and a friend 

| 


of ours, after spending an hour with her, in her own studies, where she stood 
painting in her linen blouse, went with her to visit it. When asked what 
method of instruction she pursued, “ Bon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “they draw, . — 
and I correct!” not so.much a feminine as a French reply. 

Is it not worth while to consider that ‘‘ heart’s:content ” in her countenance, 
and how she comes forth from her toil, with an “ ever-growing: strength and 
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freshness?” Can we praise that “ power of toil,” and never be reminded of an 
_ “austere unity of purpose?” ‘* Heart’s content comes always of busy days pur- 
sued with steadfast purpose. Would it not be pleasant to exchange the worn 
and —_ faces which so often meet us now, for others, coming radiant from 
daily toil. 
- To secure this; women must give to women forbearance and sympathy. Men 
must strengthen them with kindly cheer, to a preference for honourable labour, 
to a full inheritance of their own powers. 

But there will be found women who, reading these pages, will say, “ Circum- 
stances gave the bias. Give us something to do, that we may do with our 
might. Let us seize a purpose and follow it to a glorious crown. We have dis- 
appointments, obstacles, discouragements—no one helps us.” It sounds serious, 
. perhaps, but no one ever will. It is God’s decree that each one of us should 

help herself. 

The lawyer, the engraver, the physician, the artist, the inventor, the fair 


Paul Potter of Paris, and the forsaken wife of Byron—life can never be harder to — 


any one of us, than it has been at times to each of these. What excuse, then, 
has any woman for idleness or self-indulgence ? 
' No influence is worthy of her who exercises it, or him who feels it, but that 
which grows out of “‘ austere unity of purpose,” of a high self-determination. 
You, women, must not learn Spanish, because you chance to spend a summer 
in Spain. Content yourselves with English even there, if you cannot fit the 
foreign tongue into the aims of your life, and make it subservient to a purpose. 
You need not dabble in conchology, or study algae onthe sea-shore, unless the 
study help you in some way that bears on your proposed development. But the 
person who has once seriously embraced a life-purpose will find no culture need- 
less. Every step in the knowledge of men or things opens upon the destined way. 
Culture is not the mere cramming of the brain; it is to be found also in the 
development and exercise of the affections, and in the skilful use ot the five 
senses. 


New-born, such a person will see a ‘‘ new heavens and a new earth ;” “ heart’s » 


content ” will gleam out of her radiant eyes, and the severest toil will not deprive 
her of an “‘ ever-growing strength and freshness.” 

There is no law nor custom which hinders women from possessing themselves 
of such a purpose, . 

In how many homes do we find fathers complaining that they cannot support 


the extravagance of their daughters ; brothers, that, with but half an education, © 


they are thrust early into the world to work, to earn more ease—more idle time, 
it may be—for their sisters. We find young husbandstempted to over trading— 
it may be failing in business—because they have not the good sense to livé sim- 
ply, and begin, as their fathers began; at the beginning. We find the young 


girls whose extravagance is so heavy drain upon fathers, husbands, and brothers, — 


living in overheated rooms, lying upon lounges, reading’ depressing fictions, or in 
gossiping coteries, complaining, as if it were the world’s fault, that they have no- 
thing to do! ' 

In China, for many centuries, it was the custom ~—— poorer classes to 
drown a female child as soon as it was born; and in Hindostan, to this day, @ 


father whose daughter is asked in marriage prostrates himself to the ground, and — 


says, ‘I thank you for taking this great burden off my shoulders, and I will 
pray to the Unmentionable One that it may never make yours ache!” If the 
present conditions of society were necessary, these customs would be humane and 
wise, and it would be well to move for their introduction into Western society. But 
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womanly influence ought to be strong enough to right these evils, and to restrain 
the downward impulse of family life. If the family-affections of the very poor 
are very strong, it is partly because, in such families, each member is indepen- 
dent, the women as well as the men supporting themselves, and not hanging for 
ever as a drag upon the man who acts as its head, 

How dull and devoid of conversation is many a fireside! If all the women in 
the family had duties which developed their powers, and strengthened their judg- 
ments, there would be enough to talk of at the close of the day. Had women 
such healthy interests, were they capable of a vigorous understanding of real 
affairs, expensive entertainments, extravagant recreations, which now empty man. 
@ purse, would cease to offer any fascinations. If life were intense, novels wo 
cease to seem so, except so far as the best would respond to and develop life. 

- But before such days can come, women must be what they are nct now: and 
men must help them to become so. ; 

In France, all avocations are open to women. We have heard the story of 


Rosa Bonheur, and could match its independence ia a thousand lower as well — 


as many higher positions. : 

In a private letter to a friend, Sir James Macintosh wrote of his wife: 

**She was a woman who, by tender management of my weaknesses, gradually 
corrected the most pernicious of them, She becameprudent from affection. Though 
of the most generous nature, she was taught economy by her love of me. During 
the most critical period of my life, she relieved me from the care of my affairs, 
and preserved order in them. She gertly reclaimed me from dissipation, she 
propped my weak and irresolute nature, she urged my indolence to useful and 


creditable exertion, and was perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and _ 


improvidence. To her I owe whatever I am, and to her whatever I shall be. In 
her solicitude for my interest, she never.for a moment forgot my character. Her 
feelings were warm and impetuous, but she was placable, tender and constant. 
Such was she whom I lost, when a knowledge of her worth had refined an 
ardent love to a sincere friendship.” 


Will not English women find inspiration in such a picture? Here it is plainly 


shown, that if women werked more, men might work less, and time for culture 
could be afforded all. To effect it, men must cease to admire white hands, 
draggling skirts, and a general air of uselessness. ‘They must give point to such 
opinions as they have, by seeking something better in marriage than money or 
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THE VENUS OF MILO. 
(VENUS VICTRIX.) 


** When I entered for the last time that magnificent hall of the Louvre, 
where stands on her pedestal the ever-blessed goddess of beauty, our be- 
loved Lady of Milo, the diva looked down on me with a face of mournful _ 
and tender compassion.”—-HEINRICH HEINE. 


GODDEss of dreams, mother of love and sorrow, 
Such sorrow as from love’s fair promise flows, 

Such love as from love’s martyrdom doth borrow 
That conquering calm which only sorrow knows. 


Venus, Madonna! so serene and tender, 
In thy calm after-bloom of life and love, 

More fair than when of old thy sea-born splendour 
Surprised the senses of Olympian Jove. 


Not these the dips that with empassioned plaining 
Poured subtle heats through Adon’s languid frame, 

Till, over cheek and brow, their kisses raining, 
Thrilled to its heart and turned its frost to flame. 


Thy soul transcending passion’s wild illusion, 

Its fantasy and fever and unrest, 

Broods tenderly in thought’s devout seclusion, 
0’er some lost love-dream lingering inthy breast. 


- Thy face seems touched with pity for the anguish 
Of earth’s disconsolate and lonely hearts ; 
For all the lorn and loveless lives that languish 
In solitary homes and sordid marts : ar 


With pity for the faithlessness and lose, 
The vain repentance and the long regret, 

The perfumed lamps in lonely chambers waning, 
The untouched fruits on golden salvers set : 


.THE VENUS OF MILO. 


With pity for the patient watchers yearning 
Through lonely casements over midnight moors, 
Thrilled by the echo of far feet returning 
Through the blank darkness of the empty doors. 


With sorrow for the coy, sweet buds that cherish 
In virgin pride love’s luxury of gloom, 

And in their fair unfolded beauty perish, 
Fading like flowers that knew not how to bloom : 


With sorrow for the over-blown pale roses 

That waste their perfumes on the ‘wandering air : 
For all the penalties that life imposes 

On passion’s dream, on love’s divine despair. 
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THE UNIVERSAL MOTHER. 


UNDER yon cloud, in cool and quiet shelter, 
- The happy herd lies drowsing through the noon ; 
While I the dusty way must trudge, and swelter 
Beneath the fervid sun of mid-day June. 


Like some great bird, the clouds above them hover ; 
’Tis Nature broods them fondly with her wings ; 
While I, who all my life have been her lover, 
Must toil afar from shade and cooliig springs. 


O mighty Nature! kindliest of mothers! 
Breathe cooling airs as soft as zephyrs mild ; 


Spread wide your wings, that I among the others 


May share the shelter with your humblest child. 


_ She hears the suppliant, travel-worn and wearied, 


Her soft sigh rustles in the breezes bland ; 
Yonder is looming in the distance arid, 
The great Rock’s shadow in the weary land! 
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(Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS. TREMAINE AND THE PRINCE CONTI. 


Mrs. TREMAINE had been to a reception at the French Ambassador’s with 
Lady Charlotte Lennox. a friend of Mr. Carnegie. Constance sat up to wait 
for her, and when she came she was not at all tired, never had looked more be- 
witching lovely, and was perfectly wild with the excitement and triumph of the 
evening. The Prince Conti had been presented to her by the Ambassador, and 
he had danced with her twice, and paid her such marked attention that the 
American heiress had turned green with jealousy, and the old banker had 
immediately decided to add another hundred thousand to the proposed 
marriage settlements. 

Indeed, as Constance afterward learned from Mr." Carnegie, Helen was the 
belle of the evening, and had attracted quite enough attention to turn a steadier 
head than hers. After he had recounted her triumphs with a sad face and ner- 
vous, uneasy manner, he added, as though to console himself, that he had just 
discovered a rare old collection of majolica, which he hoped to get possession of 
at a reasonable price. 

The more Mrs. Tremaine danced and flirted and laughed, the more Mr. Car-. 
negie poked into dusty, musty, old bric-a-brac shops, and explored out-of-the- 
way places from the Ghetto to the Babuino, in hopes to discover something 
unique to console him for the treasure he could not have. He began three dif- 
ferent novels, and gotas far as the third chapter ; but all his characters had fair 
large blue eyes, and were, in fact, pen-portraits of sweet Helen Tremaine. He 
tried to paint ; but the heads of the dark Roman models all bore the same fea- 
tures, and, in spite of himself, black hair became gold, the dusky olive brow 
white as a tender rose-leaf, the gaudy costume of the campagna a delicate 
new robe, with long, graceful folds, and he had before him a faint outline of 
one of Fra Angelico’s saints. It was of no use; the stream of his life was 
changed, and he could not make it flow back into its old channel. All that 
remained for him was to watch his idol, and wait. 

And a new life had opened before Constance,—a soft, sunny, verdant vista, 
down which she looked with glad eyes and smiling lips. Her feet lingered 
lightly in the rose-strewn way, and she inhaled new odours that were not of 
earth. The trees were of a more tender green, and the boughs were filled with 
singing birds. There was music everywhere ; there was music in her heart, 


and the soft air around her breathed music. She awoke to its sound, and she 
Aa 
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slept with the voice reverberating in her ears. For all the chambers of her heart 
were filled with adelicious melody. It was the birth of that experience which 
comes to us but once. 

Let philosophers and sages say that love is a myth, or that the human heart 
is capable of more than one grande passion, and I affirm and maintain, on the 
evidence of every living soul that has loved, the reality of love, and the 
utter impossibility of loving more than once. All that has preceded, all 
that may come after, is but friendship ; or, call it what you may, it is not the 
flame kindled by the divine spark that God has given to us as a sign of the im- 
mortality of our souls. 

A year before Constance believed that she kad loved, but she had only felt 
that cold affection which so many poor mistaken creatures consider the heaven- 
born passion. She might have married Richard Vandeleur and gone through 
life happy and contented, because in all probability she never would have met the 
one being created to explain to her this mystery of love. She would have been 

' comparatively happy, because she never would have missed what she had never 
known. But there would have been no strains of divine melody ringing like 
crystal bells to blend and harmonize the discords of life; no singing birds in all 
the green shade ; no angel faces in the blue ether. No breath of paradise would 
have blown across her path, to stir the inmost depths of her soul with an ecstatic 
thrill, such as the free spirit feels when some blessed morning it beholds the glo- 
rious gates flung wide for its admission. Neither can I say, with the cold, keen 
philosophy of the dead heart, “ Woe to that being on whom this knowledge dawns 
too late! Woe for the hunger and thirst of the soul that has once feasted at the 
heavenly banquet, for nothing after can satisfy its longing!” Is it better never 
to have drunk from the cup of Ganymede because we must thirst again? Is it 
better never to have had a glimpse of the rose-gardens of Eden because the gates 
are closed to us for ever? I believe 


«Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


But Constance did not know she loved this young singer. She did not pause 
to analyse her feelings. She only knew she was happy, happier than she had 
ever been in her life. Was it the blue sky, the balmy air of Italy, the thousand 
beautiful things in nature and art that surrounded her? She did not know, 
she did not inquire; she only felt the lightness, the buoyancy, of a heart at 
rest, 

Her musical studies were to her a source of never-ending delight. She prac- 
tised er following every gentle hint of her master, striving only for hia 
approval, and quite contented if she saw that he was contented with her efforts. 
Scarcely a day or an evening without her seeing him. Indeed, he had 
become at once a favourite with all. His noble face, his gentle, high-bred man- 
ners, the charm of his talent, and his pure simple nature, left their impression on 
all whom he encountered. Madame Landel loved him very soon with a motherly 


sort ofaffection; and even Mr. Carnegie, proud as he was, with all an English-. 


man’s prejudices against Italians, found nothing to condemn in Guido. Mrs. 


Tremaine petted him much as one would a younger brother, demanded: 
all sorts of little services of him, praised, scolded, or counselled him,. 
as she felt in the humour. It was evident Guido liked her,. and 


admired her, but with the same admiration one bestows on a lovely 


picture. Between him and Constance there was that grave but sweet 
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reserve that marks the first stage of theten ler passin. Taey did not converse 
much with each other, and there were no light words of jesting between them ; 
but often their eyes met for an instant, and in that instant how many revelations 
were made, how many secrets were betrayed, that neither had acknowledged to 
themselves! They often sang together,—the pure, fresh voice of Constance min- 
gling and harmonising with the glorious tones of her master, sometimes in impas- 
sioned romances, but more frequently in the solemn music of the Church. 
Guido had at last found one who thoroughly understood and sympathised with 
him in his love for his divine art ; and this drew their souls nearer together, and 
formed between them a perfect bond of union. 

Often in the quiet of his own room, instead of writing late into the night, as had 
been his custom, Guido would sit with his arms folded, lost in deep thought. 
Sometimes his eyes would lose their sadness, and beam with the light of joy; a 
smile of tenderness would tremble on his lips, and he would seem transfigured 
for a moment by the power of this new experieuce. Then suddenly the light 
would fade away and gloom overspread his face ; tears would dim his eyes, and 
he would murmur, with pale, compressed lips, “No, no, it is madness; I must 
not dream of that joy, it is not for such as I !” 

Mrs. Tremaine was very gay and happy. Scarcely an eveaing passed that she 
was not the chief attraction of some fashionable circle. Lady Charlotte Len- 
nox, who was always ready to chaperon a lovely young lady, found herself in 
demand ; for Helen did not hesitateto make her friends useful, exacting all sorts 
of attention with a good-natured selfishness none could resist. Then Mr. Car- 
negie and Lady Charlotte were fast friends, and they went everywhere together, 
guarding between them the treasure,—one with pride, the other with love. 

There was no one so popular that season as Helen. All the young Italian 
nobles coveted her slightest smile, would have fallen at her feet and worship 
her, would have died to satisfy her lightest caprice,—or, at least, so they said in 
their anonymous billets and impassioned serenades! but she treated all with the 
same saucy scorn and indifference, except the Prince Conti. There were times, 
when he approached her, that she would have given worlds for the power to sub- 
due the fluttering of her heart and control her rising colour. All her other 
young adorers called her cold, heartless, beautiful, superb, but only a marble 
statue. The Prince Conti had seen the warm flush dye her lovely cheek, and 
felt the little hand tremble in his, and he knew he was the Pygmalion that was 
to inspire this lovely creation with the life of passion. It was evident he loved 
her. He hung uoon her steps like a shadow ; and Helen,—how could she resist 
him? Was he not a prince, and the Apollo of princes ? : 

It was Helen’s birthday; and there came among the dozens of bouquets one 
of rare flowers, and in the centre of a lily was fastened a small hoop of diamonds, 
on the inside of which was engraved the word, “Speranza.” She turned very 
pale, and placed it without a word upon her finger ; and long after, when those 
lovely hands were placed for their eternal rest, that ring still sparkled where 
she had placed it. Through the day all her young friends came with flowers 
and gifts to wish her buona festa, and among them the Prince Conti. Constance 
stood near Helen when he took her hand, and she thought she detected an ex- 
pression of triumph when his eye fell upon the ring. He was as sure then, as in all 
that passed after, that she loved him. From that day he became a frequent 
visitor, and begged to be allowed to join them in their excursions and rides. He 
found the safest and fastest horses, and showed them the most delightful roads 
in the campagna, and he knew where were the most interesting ruins, and all 
the traditions and histories of them. Constance, Helen, Mr. Carnegie, and the 
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Prince rode together, while often Lady Charlotte, Madame Landel, and Guido 
would accompany them in the carriage. These were delightful days to all 
the party, except poor Mr. Carnegie, who always rode with Constance, pale and 
silent, now and then casting furtive, wistful glances at Mrs. Tremaine, whose 
light, clear langh was borne back to them by the breeze as she cantered joyous- 
ly by the side of the Prince. 

One morning they all set off, full of life and spirits, to visit the fountain of 
Egeria. When they reached the old ruined temple at the termination of the 
carriage-drive they dismounted, and, after lunching merrily under the shade of 
the Sacred Forest, started to walk across the valley of the Almo to the spot where 
tradition says that Numa held intercourse with his favourite nymph. 

The morning had been delightful ! but now, about midday, suddenly the sun 
clouded over, and o strange, hissing sound seemed to run along the earth, and 
the old trees behind waved their weird branches with a portentoys solemnity. 
Mr. Carnegie glanced up at the darkening sky, and said, ‘‘ We must hurry ; there 
will be a heavy shower soon.” 

“I think not very soon,” observed the Prince, who had just offered his arm 
to Mrs. Tremaine. “If we walk fast we shall have time to reach the fountain 
= return;” and off they started at a brisk rate, far in advance of the 
others. 

Constance and Guido were walking together, while Mr. Carnegie was behind 
with the other ladies. She glanced at her companion more than once. He 
seemed sad and abstracted ; his arms were folded, his long black mantle floated 
behind him in the wind! his head was bare, for he carried his hat in his hand, 
saying he liked the cool air on his forehead. There was an expression on his 
face that she had never before seen,—a weary, troubled look, as of one who had 
waged a hard battle with self, and had been vanquished when he had most de- 
sired the victory. 

**You are very sad and silent to-day,” she said, after a few indifferent re- 
marks; “‘ this scene of desolation and ruin depresses you.” 

**O no,” he replied, with an eloquent glance, ‘‘I am not sad, Iam too happy. 
I am always silent when I am most happy. Neither do I find it dreary here ; 
there is a charm in this spot difficult to describe, and the dull gray sky and 
rising wind are in keeping with the scene. See yonder shepherd ; he is calling 
his flock together, to seek a refuge from the threatening heavens. How plain- 
tive is the sound of his pipe! it is like a wail that fortells the coming tempest. 
And I fear it will be upon us before we can reach a shelter.” 

She glanced back. Mr. Carnegie and the ladies had turned and were hasten- 

_ ing to the Sacred Forest. Helen and the Peince were far ahead, utterly oblivious, 
in each other’s society, of the storm about to break upon them. 

“ Let usremain here for a moment,” said Guido, as they reached the foot of 
the hillon which stand the ruins of the temple of Bacchus. “Here in this 
shallow cave is a little shelter.” 

Even as he spoke the gust swept by them, and the great drops fell with a 
heavy patter on the dried earth at their feet. For a few moments the wind 
was fearful, and the place offered little protection agaiust the fury of the ele- 
ments. Guido glanced into the pale face at his side, and he saw her, turn paler 
and tremble as a vivid flash of lightning shot by them, followed by a deafening 
crash of thunder. With a sudden impulse of tenderness he threw his mantle 
around her and drew her close to his heart. A moment of silent rapture, a 
moment of more than bliss, in which their souls knew each other and rushed 
together ; though no word was spoken, though no vow passed their lips, yet the 
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great secret that each had hidden from the other was revealed in all its strength 
and fervour. They loved each other, and henceforth their souls could never be 
separated, even though their bodies were parted for ever; through all time, 
through all eternity, the immortal part would remain one. 

This revelation burst with startling power upon the mind of Constance, as 
she rested for one moment against the heart that beat so tumultuously for her. 
Then, deadly pale, she disengaged herself from his embrace and turned away 
ew saying, in a constrained voice, “‘ The strength of the storm is passed, 

et us go on.” 

For _ Guido looked at her like one stupefied ; then a scornful, bitter 
expression passed over his face, but he said, gently and calmly, “ Pardon me, 
Signorina, I meant but to shelter you from the storm. Yes, let us go on; the 
worst is over.” 

The rain still fell heavily, but after a few moments of hurried walking, during 
which neither spoke, they reached the grotto where Helen and the Prince had 
already arrived, wet and tempest-tossed, it is true, but chatting and laughing as 
merrily as ever. 

“ Here we will remain until the shower is entirely over,” said Guido, as he 
folded his-mantle and laid it on a wet stone to form a seat for Constance. ** You 
are pale and tired from your rapid walk ; sit here, and I will bring you some 
water to refresh you.” : 

He gave her a cool draught in a little silver cup Mrs. Tremaine had brought 
to drink from ; then he stood looking at her with a sad, dreary expression of 
mingled pain and disappointment. It told more than words could how deeply 
she had wounded him. 

As she gave him back the cup, her eyes filled with tears, and she said softly, 
laying her hand upon his for a moment, “ Forget what has passed ; I, too, will 
forget it. Now tell me about this mysterious place.” 

The Prince was twining graceful maiden’s-hair and ivy into a wreath for 
Helen, who had laid aside her hat, and was arranging her dishevelled gold, which 
the wind had torn from its fastenings. 

‘“*T can believe this to have been the abode of allthe nymphs since the Cre- 
tion,” she said, ‘It seems to be the very spot for the dwelling-place of the 
light-footed creatures. How lovely it must have been when the green moss of 
the spring was sprinkled with ambrosial drops that fell from the damp tresses of 
Egeria ! and how strange to think that this same fountain sparkles and bubbles 
and runs over the margin into the basin among the maiden’s-hair fern and wild 
ivy as it did in the irreclaimable days when gods and goddesses descenden to 
hold intercourse with mortals! But then,” she said, with an arch smile, “ men 
were half gods, and all women were nymphs.” : 

** And now,” replied the Prince, with an ardent glance of admiration, ‘‘all men 
are mortal ; and all women are angels, and much lovelier than these beings of 
‘an ideal creation.” 

“One might fancy,” said Guido, pointing to the mutilated recumbent statue, 
“that some presuming mortal had dared to penetrate into the enchanted shade, 
and an indignant goddess had transformed him into this dumb marb:e.” 

' Very poetical, Signor Guido, but more poetical than real, as in all proba- 

bility this romantic spot was nothing more than a bath where the lusty 

‘ n pooeay came to lave their tired limbs after their day’s toil in the neighbouring 
fi lds.” 

' “Qh,” cried Constance, “ how can you destroy our cherished illusions by such 

- @ commonplace explanation! The beauty and seclusion of the spot we desire to 
believe in the truth of the tradition.” 
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“Pardon me,” he said, “‘ but would you teach me that fiction is better than 
truth? But see, the storm is over, and the wind has gone to rest like a tired 
child. Let us get to the horses before there is another shower.” 

Guido walked by the side of Constance, silent and grave, and she was 
too much absorbed in her own thoughts to make any effort to converse. 
The wind had fallen to rest, as the Prince said, like a tired child that 
had raged and moaned until its strength was spent, and now all was calm and 
still. That silence, almost stupor, had succeeded which is so suggestive of ex- 
hausted, worn-out passions. 

They found the ladies sitting in the carriage, and Mr. Carnegie pacing back 
and forth with bowed head and moody face. 

“ Are you wet ?” he inquired anxiously, as Mrs, Tremaine approached. 

“ A little,” she replied, smiling, “ but a sharp canter well set us all right; ” 
and, scarcely touching the proffered hand of the Prince, she sprang into the 
saddle. 

That evening Helen did not go out, aud the Prince came, as he usually did 
when she was at home. They sat apart from the others, talking in low tones, 
while they turned over a book of drawings. Mr. Carnegie and Madame Landel 
sipped their tea in silence by the fire, and Constance and Guido were at the 
piano. In spite of the episode of the morning they both seemed happy, and 
Guido’s face had recovered its usual serene expression. They sang, yet did not 
select the impassioned romances of Italy, but rather the noble compositions of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and parts of Cherubini’s Stabat Mater, and the tender, 
exquisite Maria of Carissimi. 

That night, after Constance.went to her room, she walked the floor for long 
hours, searching into the depths of her heart with troubled earnestness, trying 
to decipher what was written there. Ore by one the words came out clear and 
distinct, and stood before her in letters of fire, and grew, and increased, and 
repeated themselves, but always in the same form,—‘“ I love him, I love him.” 

And Guido, on his knees before the picture of the Madonna, his long black 
robes falling around him, with pale uplifted face and extended hands, looked like 
some suffering saint, imploring mercy from the Mother of God.” 

“Oh!” he moaned, “I love her, I love her, and I must tear her from my 
heart. She does not know what I am, she does not know the barrier of grace 
that separates us. Yes, I love her, but I must forget her or ie !” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A USELESS QUEST. 


IN a small, neatly-furnished apartment on the Lung’ Arno, in Florence, sat 
a gentleman deeply engaged in writing. It was Richard Vandeleur, but how 
different from the Richard Vandeleur of Helmsford! His face was thin, almost 
haggard; his mouth had those downward curves of melancholy’ depression 
- which tell so plainly of the deep thought and suffering that have marked a life ; 
his eyes were sad but gentle, and his brow lined and contracted; his hair was 
thinner,and mixed around the temples with gray; his face was brown from exposure 
to the sun of Eastern deserts, and the lower part was entirely covered with a grizzled 
beard. His whole dress betokened a carelessness of the world’s opinion, an 
utter indifference to appearance ; and yet he looked a gentleman in spite of all, 
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_ but so weary and worn, so old and changed, that Constance, had she seen him, 
would scarcely have recognised him as the elegant man of fashion she had 
known a year and a half before. It is true he had lost some of his former 
almost effeminate refinement, but he had gained much in its stead. ‘There was 
a certain earnestness and resolution in his expression that told he was no longer an 
idler, but a constant, unwearied actor in the great drama of life. A few months 
before, he had returned from the East, where he had sought in vain for happi- 
ness and forgetfulness. He had returned to the cities of Europe, to the same 
men, to the same places, to the same things he had left—still oppressed with 
the same hungering heart, the same unpeaceable soul, ever pursued by the 
thought of his lost years and the remorse that had so blighted his life. In 
almost every hour, in every place, the words of Constance still sounded in his 
ears: ‘‘ Seek her throughout the world, and if she still lives, make her what 
reparation is in your power.” He had sought her, and the more he sought, the 
more the memory of those days of wild sweet joy, when she had been all to him, 
entered and took possession of his heart ; and the more he thought of her inno- 
cence and purity, her gentle nature, the more difficult he found it to believe that 
she had indeed sinned so deeply. Time and suffering had softened his heart, 
and taught him to be more merciful. There were hours when a suspicion, too 
horrible to be endured, would flash across his mind—what if that man whom he 
had trusted had deceived him and the poor child he left in his charge? “I 
will seek for him,” he would cry, in a paroxysm of rage; “I will find him and 
wring the truth from him, or I will shed his heart’s blood.” Then often to 
these storms of passion would succeed a gloomy reaction, when he would reason 
coolly to himself in this wise: “If she had loved me and been true to me, no- 
thing could have torn her from me. If she had been deceived and decoyed 
from the home where I left her, she knew my name ; she could have found me. 
In all these years, if she were innocent and living, I should have heard from 
her. Oh, if 1 could but find her, and know I had been deceived, and she was the 
same sweet child I worshipped in those golden days of youth and love, life might 
still be something to me, I might yet be happy!” 

This evening, as he sat alone in his room steadily writing, he was striving, as 
he always was now, to find distraction in labour, never in pleasure. For several 
weeks he had been wandering along the Adriatic coast, stopping in every small 
town and hamlet, searching by every means possible for some information con- 
cerning his earnest quest. He had visited again the scene of those happy hours; 
he had sat in the little garden, under the same orange-trees where, ten years 
before, the golden summer days had gone on like an idyl of Arcadia. And 
such a summer he had never known since, because he never again had the same 


fresh heart, the same faith and trust; and now, looking back through the dark 


and tangled vista of all the years, he could truly say, “‘ Those were the blessed 
days of my life!” The cottage was empty and closed, but he readily gained 
permission to enter ; the servant who had been in his employ was dead or gone, 
none knew which. He could learn nothing there ; but still he wished to see 
once more the place so filled with sweet associations—the little rooms where 
they had lived, day after day, in the closest of all the relations of life. He 
threw himself on his knees before the window where they had sat hour after 
hour; where she had stood so often by his side, her arm around his neck, her 
soft cheek resting on his hair, while he read or wrote; where she had knelt 
before him, gazing into his face with adoring eyes, calling him her angel, her 
saint, and every sweet endearing diminutive her lovely language possesses. 
There was the little niche in the wall, with the ill-painted Madonna, where she 
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had insisted upon having a desk, with a candle and prayer-book, and a crucifix 
over it, before which she knelt night and morning in her loose white robes, 
her small brown hands clasped, her soft eyes uplifted to the image of the 
suffering Saviour, pleading for forgiveness,—she who had never then sinned. 

Oh, how the remembrance of those scenes lacerated and tore the heart of the 
weary suffering man! for he had been the cause of the ruin of that angel of 
purity; he had left her unprotected to the snares of a villain. Where was she 
now? perhaps, cast off and forsaken, she had sunk lower and lower, until 
neither earth nor heaven had any refuge for her, and the fair face and glorious 
eyes might have been hidden for years in the darkness and dreariness of an un- 
known grave. Covering his face with his hands, he wept long and bitterly ; — 
then he arose and went away, like one who had taken the last look of an idolised 
being before the coffin-lid closed upon it for ever. Again he walked on the 

‘mournful shores where, years before, in the first fury of his disappointed love, he 
had poured out his impotent rage and scorn to the unheeding sea. Now with a 
profound sadness he watched the continual succession of waves, that broke one 
after another on the smooth sand with a faint murmuring plaint like the moans 
of invisible sorrows. ‘‘ Why do you complain and murmur for ever,” he thought, 
—‘‘ you who have the strength that nothing can resist? Even we who are 
human have no power against you. How like life! how like fate! We 
struggle madly, blindly, against our destinies, and yet the waves roll on and on, 
and we cannot stay them in their course, neither can we resist them.” 

Ob, human hearts! grouping like wounded worms in the dust, with a blind 
instinct of pain, why in your maimed and helpless aspirations do ye not look to 
the great Healer? His balm of Gilead, his balsam of life, would be so freely 
poured on your bleeding wounds. 

Richard Vandeleur had not yet that faith in the unlimited power, in the un- 
changeable justice and goodness, of the Father who pities us in our weakness and 
folly—that faith which leads us to higher and nobler ends—that faith without 
which our lives are but the most deplorable of all deceptions ; still he was 
blindly groping in the darkness, with his hands before his face, toward the great 
light; which, if it once beams upon our souls, drives away for ever the shadows 
of doubt and despair. 

Many and varied were the thoughts that passed through his mind in quick 
succession, as he stood looking out on the sea, over which hung a dull gray sky. 
Earth and heaven seemed veiled alike in a cold neutral tint, and always distinct 
from the confusion of thought sounded those words, ‘‘ Reparation, reparation.” 
The waves that broke at his feet seemed to demand it; the wind that waved 
the boughs of a dreary willow and moaned among the branches of a pine against 
which he leaned, the sea-birds with slow circles and plaintive cries, took up the 
refrain and repeated it over andover. The memory of a pair of dark tender 
eyes dimmed with tears, a face glorious with youth and beauty, quivering lips, 
and clinging hands, was eloquent with the same prayer. 

Then a solemn phantom seemed to pass before him, with hollow eyes, in 
which the fires of life and passion were for ever extinguished—a face white and 
worn, lips on which no smile rested, mournful folded hands over an immobile 
breast—a ghastly contrast to that incarnation of warm, fresh, living loveliness 
he had known. And that phantom seemed to cry louder and more imperatively 
than all the voices of nature, “‘ Reparation! reparation ! ” 

“O my God!” he cried, “I have striven, and I will still strive. I will 
give myself neither peace nor rest until I know something of her fate.” — 

And so he had gone on through every city and town of Italy, often dis- 
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omnen often hopeless, but still ever seeking, even when he felt it was a use- 
ess quest. 

He had returned to Florence after this weary search, worn out in body and 
mind, yet resolved to leave immediately for Paris, hoping there to find some clue 
to the whereabouts of De Villiers. That seemed to be the only resource left, 
and he determined to act upon it at once. 

But at that time a malignant fever had been raging among the poor, in a 
squalid, dirty part; of the city, where few foreigners dared penetrate. ‘ Here,” 
he thought, “is something for me ‘0 do, by which I may make some atonement 
ior the past.” And so for several weeks, instead of starting on his intended 
journey, he had been going the rounds of the infected district, a very angel of 
mercy. He had freely given food and money, and procured the best medical 
advice. He had watched day after day and night after night by the bed of 
the dying, given them the cooling draught, moistening the parched lips, and 
often closing with his own hands the eyes that had ceased to weep. In all the 
abodes of misery the pale solemn face, the sad but kind eyes, the gentle voice, 
were known and welcomed. But now the crisis of the epidemic had passed, 
already there was a change for the better, and again he decided to leave. This 
evening, after writing for some time, he started up suddenly and laid down his 
pen, as though some new resolution had taken possession of him. 

‘“* Have I been insane that I have never thought of this before? Yes, I will 
go at once to Rome, I will seek for her father and mother ; she may have re- 
turned to them—what is more likely ?—or at least, if she has not returaed, 
they may know something of her fate. Yes I will leave in the morning. 
Now I must go to see my sick; I must know they are provided for during my 
absence.” 

He took a basket from a closet, filled with wine and fruit, and, opening his 
desk, drew from a roll a number of small bills in paper ; these he put into his 
pocket-book, and, taking his basket and cane, started on his errand of mercy. 
Leaving behind him the broad, brilliantly lighted Lung’ Arno, he crossed the 
Ponte Vecchio, and entered the dark, dreary suburbs. Passing through a 
narrow, dirty street, he saw a wounded dog lying on the pavement, howling 
piteously. Stooping down, he took the dirty little animal in his arms, and car- 
ried it to a butcher’s stall near ; on examining it, he found its hind legs were 
broken. ‘ Poor thing! ”’ he said, with genuine pity in his voice, as he put some 
money into the man’s hand, “‘ take care of it until it is well. Mind you take 
care of it, and feed it, if not, I shall know how to treat you when I see you 
again.” The man promised readily, but at the same time looked with bewil- 
dered astonishment at this eccentric person, who could care for the sufferings of 
a dog ; and as he went out, the butcher muttered to himself, “‘ Ah, this must be 
the forestiere who has been so good to the sick. May the Madonna and all 
the saints bless him ! ” 

On he went from one house to another, speaking words of kindness and en- 

‘couragement, giving money, wine or bread, as they were needed. In one room 
of a distressingly miserable place was a little girl of eight or nine years, who 
had been, with her old grandmother, just to the verge of the grave, but both 
had now turned back to tread a little longer the paths of life—one with the 
trembling feet of age, the other with the unheeding steps of childhood. He 
loved this dark-eyed child; she was very patient and docile, and he had seen 
her often during her illness. Now he leaned over the miserable bed, and said 
gently, ‘‘ Angela mia, I am going away for a few days. I have come to say 
addio, and you must be quite well when I return.” : 
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The child threw her thin arms around his neck, and, drawing his bearded 
face close to hers, she murmured, “ O caro Signoze, I love you, and I will pray 
to the blessed Madonna to bring you back quickly.” 

The tears filled his eyes and fell on her pale cheek as he stooped to kiss her ; 
then he turned away, to continue his work of mercy far into the night. 

When he reached his room he threw himself into an arm-chair weary and 
exhausted, yet feeling that he had done a little to lighten his own burden, as 
well as that of others. 

And this was Richard Vandeleur, the fastidious man of the world, the gay 
idler in the haunts of fashion and vice, the scoffer, the sceptic, who had years 
before ceased to believe in the purity of any motive that influenced the heart. 

That night be had carried a wuunded dirty animal in his arms frem pity, and 
had wept over the sick bed of a pauper. 


CHAPTER XxXI.. 
AM I WORTHY TO BE YOUR FRIEND? 


THERE was a great festa in St. John Lateran, at Rome, that beautiful basilica 
which stands like a sentinel before the gates, and whose marble Christ and ten 
Apostles seem to keep watch and ward over the great city, wide campagna, and 
distant mountains. 

This day, over all the long flight of steps and at all the entrances were strewn 
the odorous box and bay, and all the doors were hung with fluttering silk cur- 
tains bordered with gold, and around all the massive pillars were twined and 
interlaced festoons of crimson and white. Thousands of candles burned before 
the altars, and flowers loaded the air with perfume. Crowds were passing in, 
from the magnificent Roman princes, with their liveried lackeys, to the poorest 
contadini—all received alike in the temple of God. 

The mass of the people swayed back and forth as the guards made way for 
the procession of cardinals, bishops, priests, and then the Pope, with his gorgeous 
retinue. Guido sang, and every one crowded to hear him. In fact, he went, 
like the beloved Raphael in other days, followed by his throng of imitators and 
admirers. All the young musicians loved him and copied him ; he was now 
far above those who had envied him in the early days of his career. So friend 
and foe bowed alike at the shrine where the world worshipped. 

He sang, with all the pathos of his wonderful voice, that touching prayer— 

“Signor, pieta! se a te giunge il mio pregar 
Non mi punisca il tuo rigor.” 

And he sang with the same power that, nearly two hundred years before, had 
softened the hearts and changed the purpose of the assassins who had entered that 
sacred edifice to take the life of the unfortunate Stradella. Even as the crowd 
were then ready to fall down and worship that ill-fated young singer, so now 
was the great mass of people filled the same enthusiastic delight at Guido’s 
marvellous execution. 

Constance sat near the choir with her friends, who freely expressed their 
admiration ; but she said nothing. Her face was unusually pale, and her eyes 
had a solemn expression, blended with admiration, as she gazed at the noble 
form of the young singer. Sometimes Guido’s eyes would meet hers for a mo- 
ment, and express all his gratitude and ‘oy at her evident appreciation. 
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It was through music their souls held intercourse and comprehended each 
og : consequently the moments she listened to his voice were the happiest of 

er life. 

Before one of the altars, surrounded by several nuns, knelt Sister Agatha, 
rapt in a sort of trance as she listened to Guido’s voice and at the same time 
looked on the pictured Christ in the last agony of his mortal struggle. She was 
paler, older, and more worn, byt still the same placid face beamed under the 
stiff cap and black serge veil. She was no longer in the camera della rota at 
Santo Spirito, for when the sisterhood of the Sacre Cceur established their con- 
vent in the Villa Lanti, the position of mother assistant had been give her—a 
more honourable position than that which she had held at Santo Spirito, but 
often she longed for the old wards, and the baby faces, and the warm little living 
hands that strayed over her face and clung around her neck. She had a woman’s 
heart, this poor nun ; and her life there afforded her some outlet for the tender 
feelings, that cannot be turned inward to feed upon self, or even be given all to 
God. Her life now was colder, more austere, more dignified, but less satisfac- 
tory. She still loved Guido with the same deep affection, which she never 
could quite understand. In spite of all her prayers to the Madonna to remove it 
from. her heart if it were unlawful, it stiJl flourished as green and fresh as on the 
night when he first smiled in her face under the shadow of Santo Spirito. For 
the Santa Madre wasa woman and loved her dear son, and wept, and fainted 
at the cross, as any earthly mother would have done to see her dear child suf- 
fering the agonies of death. And Sister Agatha loved Guido as a child, and so 
the dear Madonna did not wither or crush this affection, but left it to grow, and 
blossom, and bring forth fruit. 

And Filomena was there listening, with all her heart in her eyes, to the divine 
voice of il caro maestro. She wasno longer the poor dejected creature who had 
brought him under her shawl back to Santo Spirito, weeping bitterly because she 
was too poor to keep him. Now she was well dressed and healthy, and if it had 
not been for the red stain on her cheek she would not have been ill-looking. 
As it was she had the air of one well satisfied with the world; but, if yowex- 
amined her face more closely, there was an expression which told plainly that 
she was not altogether satisfied with herself. 

Near her stood a tall, bearded man, who scarcely removed his eyes from her, 


» and» whichever way she turned, he too turned in the same direction, as if to keep 


her always in sight. : 

When the service was finished and the people passed out, he followed close 
behind her, until they gained the piazza, wkere the crowd was not so dense ; 
then he advanced to her side, and said in a voice, slightly tremulous, “‘ Your 
name is Filomena, is it not ?”’ 

; “ — she replied, starting and turning pale ; “ but why do you wish to 
now?” 

“I have something to say to you; when and where can I see you?” 

“'To-night, at my house, if you wish;” and she added the street and 
number. 

‘* Very well,” he said, “I will be there at seven;” and, without adding 
another word, he turned away. 

“* He brings me some news of my child, my Mona,” said the poor mother, 
following him with her eyes. ‘‘ Oh, if God has but put it into her heart to ac- 
knowledge her poor parents, it will be a happy day for my Benedetto and me! 
I am sure jf she could see us, how onr condition is changed, she would be no _ 
longer ashamed of us. But chisa? perhaps it is the good news he has come 
to bring us.” 
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At seven o’clock, punctually, some one rang. Filomena opened the door, 
and there stood the stranger. She invited him into her little room, closed the { 
door, offered him a seat, and then stood before him, tremblingly, waiting for 
him to speak. 

“Do you not know me?” he said, after a moment’s pause, stroking his beard | 
slowly, and looking her steadily in the face. 

“No, no,”—with a puzzled air, returning his penetrating gaze,—“and yet } 
your eyes are familiar. But O Signor mio!” she cried, clasping her hands, { 
“ tell me if you have any news of my child.” 

A sudden pallor passed over his face, and then he said, “ Do you remember 
the Signore Inglese, who lived ten years ago in the palace where your husband 
was porter ?” 

“QO Dio mio! I do remember him. He it was who robbed us of our child, 
curses on him!” 

* Hush ! hush! I am he; it was I who took her from you; and now Iam 
come to you to learn something of her.” 

“You?” she cried, starting back. ‘Never! never! But where is my 
child ? ” and the woman advanced towards him and shook her clenched hand 
menacingly in his face, while her black eyes and the crimson stain on her cheek 
burned like fire. ‘‘ Tell me quickly,—tell me what have you done with my 
child? Where is she ?” 

“I do not know,” he said, taking her hand and forcing her gently into a 
chair. ‘‘Be calm, I implore you; I have much to say to you ; be calm, and 
listen to me.” 

** You, the villain who has robbed me of my only child!—you tell me to be 
calm. Ah, you do not know a mother’s heart. I will have yourlife’s blood if 
you do not bring back my child.” 

“Oh, hush! I beseech you! If you will not listen to me, I can do nothing,” 
he said, in a sad, discouraged voice. “ It is true, I deserve all your reproaches, 
- all your indignation and anger ; but that cannot undo what has been done. I 
wish now to make all the reparation in my power, if it is not too late. Listen, 
while I tell you all, and then, perhaps, you may pity me.” 

His humble, sad voice touched the not unfeeling heart of the woman, and 
seemed to subdue her fury. She buried her face in her hands, and waited in 
silence for him to begin. . ‘ 

Then he told her all, from the hour of the false marriage to the last effort he 
had made at Pescara, a few weeks before. She often interrupted him during 
the recital with cries of anger, indignation, and sorrow, and exclamations of 
“O figlia mia!” mingled with sobs and curses on her seducer. 

“ And you have heard nothing from her?’ he inquired, wistfully, when he 
had finished. 

‘* Nothing! she has been dead to us since the night she left us. Shortly after, 
we received a large sum of money, and since, at different times, smaller amounts ; 
so we knew it must come from our child; and we thought she was rich and 
happy, but did not wish to come back because she was ashamed of her poor, 
ignorant parents.” 

_ T sent the money,” he said ; “‘ first at her suggestion, and after, because I 
wished in some way to atone for my sin. Did you think she had married the 
~ man she had fled with? ” 

“Certainly. I who knew the poor innocent heart of my child, and the strength 
of her virtue, knew also that nothing would induce her to listen to qny other pro- 
posal ; and you who had had the greatest proof of her purity, how could you doubt 
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her because one whom you knew to be a villain deceived you? Oh man, blind, 


stupid, have you not yet learned to know there has been some fearful wrong in | 


all this? My child was innocent ; I know it as well as though she told me so 
before the face of the Madonna. That bad man in whose care you left her 
has deceived you and wrought the ruin of both !”’ and, covering her face, she 
rocked to and fro as sag a mighty wind had passed over her, always 
moaning, “Oh my poor child, you are lost to me for ever! I know that 
nothing but death could keep you from your mother’s heart !” 

“* Patience, patience, my poor friend!” he said, gently taking her asi 
hands in his: “ let us still seek her, trusting in God to aid us, and if we fin 
her, and she is free, she shall be my wife, honoured and beloved, and you may 
yet be happy with your child. 1 cannot think she is dead; neither can I now 
believe she is with that man. Oh, I had hoped that in all these years you 
might have heard something from her.” 

“« T will seek for her myself,” said Filomena ; ‘‘ the heart of a mother will lead 
her to me. Yes, to-morrow I will begin my search, and I will not rest until I 
find her. I forgive you,” she said, laying her hand heavily on his shoulder,— 
“TI forgive you, but on the condition that if I discover my child and she is free, 
you will at once make her your wife.” 

** T swear it,’’ he said, starting up, with a new light in his eyes; “ the hour I 
can make that reparation will be my first hour of true peace since I committed 
that crime.” 

“ We all have sinned,” said the woman, and a strange expression passed over 
her face ; ‘‘ and every sin brings its punishment, but every sin is not a crime. 
For this, no reparation can be too great.” 

‘It is true ; your words are just, and I deserve your bitterest reproaches ; but 
all that human power can do will I do to atone for this great wrong. You know 
how I have simed ; but God only knows how I have suffered.” 

The woman’s face softened, and she said gently, ‘“‘ Pazienza,” and we will hope 
for the best.” 

Richard Vandeleur arose, and taking a roll of bank-notes from his pocket he 
laid them on the table withacard, saying, “‘ Use this in your search, and spare 
no expense. I shall leave here directly for Paris, where I hope to learn some- 
thing of De Villiers. Here is my address; if you have anything to com- 
municate, write to me at once.” 

He opened the door to go, when the voice of some one singing in an adjoining 
room fell upon his ear ; he started, turned pale, and inquired almost breathlessly 


‘who it was. 


“It is a young English lady, the Signorina Wilbreham,” replied Filomena. 
Without a word he stepped toward the door. It stood ajar, and he entered. 
Constance was alone in the salon, and at the piano. When she saw this tall, 
bearded man in the door, she arose, and came forward to know his wishes. 


Suddenly she stopped, arrested by his eyes, whose expression she always remem-— 


bered. She leaned with one hand on the back of a chair, and holding out the 


other, said, calmly, ‘‘ This is a surprise, Mr. Vandeleur, but you are neverthe- 
less welcome.” 


“Thank you,” he replied; ‘I heard your voice, and I could not resist the | 


desire to speak with you.” 
“T am very glad to have the opportunity.” She spoke calmly and truthfully. 
She could meet this man without emotion, whom she had parted from but a year 


and-a-half before nearly broken-hearted. ‘I thought you were in the Hast,” 
she continued. 
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“T returned some months azo.” Ani ten, sitting down by her side, as an 
old friend after along parting, he recounted to her all his wanderings, his useless 
quest, his bitter disappointment at the interview with Filomena, and his resolves 
for the future. ‘Then, holding out his hand, he said, with a grave smile, “ And 
now I am worthy to be your friend? ” 

She took the proffered hand in both hers, and, looking into his eyes that 
beamed with calm friendship, she replied, “‘ Yes, yes, and this is the most satis- 
factory moment of my life. I have thought of you, and prayed for you, that you 
might see your duty and perform it; and in the trying are you not happier ? 
Do you not find that your abnegation of itself is bringing its reward.” 

“In a measure,” he replied solemnly ; “‘ but I can know no real peace until I 
have made some reparation,” : 

“You are doing all youcan. God be merciful ; he will accept the ardent 
desire for the fulfilment. Trust in Him, and the peace will come in His own 
time.” 

“ And you,” he inquired, looking earnestly in her face,—‘‘ are you happy ?” 

“Ah, yes! as happy as I can be without my dear father. You, who knew 
him, can understand what I have lost.” She spoke of his death with tearful 
eyes, then of her new home, her different pursuits, her various engagements, 
but never a word of that episode in their lives, the strange discovery on that dall 
September day, that had led to such unexpected results, Then they had parted 
with bleeding hearts, each to take up separately the burden of life which they had 
thought to bear together; neither daring to pray to see again the face of the 
other, only feeling a strong conviction that they must put distance between them, 
and leave to Time, the great healer, to cure the wounds that Fate had made. 

Scarcely a year and a half had passed, and they had met, but not as either ex- 
pected, in a foreign land, each with a separate purpose in their lives. 

O, how inscrutable is the destiny that ever goes before us with veiled faces ! 
It is well for us that the veil is never drawn aside, for what is hidden is not to 
be revealed until our journey is done and the shadows fall behind. 

When Madame Landel entered the salon, she could scarcely conceal her sur- 
prise at finding Mr. Vandeleur and Constance sisting side by side, and talking as 
calmly as friends who had met after a day’s parting. 

‘*]T find you so much changed I hardly recognised you,” she said, after a 
rather troubled meeting. 

“Yes, Iam changed,” he replied, a little sadly. ‘ Exposure to burning 
Eastern suns and desert life does not improve one’s looks. 

After a few remarks on indifferent matters he arose to take leave, saying he 
must start for Florence in the ten o’clock train. 

“Then you do not remain ia Rome,” exclaimed Madame Landel, with some 
surprise in her voice. 

No, I have work that calls me away. Iam no longer an idler,” he said, with 
a sad smile, as he shook hands. ‘“* You may see me again later in the season.” 

Constance looked after him, as he left the room, with a mournful presenti- 
ment that she should see him no more as then. Her thoughts were prophetic. 


Poor heart! Noble to the last, he found peace, but only when the wing of the 


white angel had waved over him. 


| t 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
WAS IT POVERTY OR SHAME ? 


THE next morning after her interview with Mr. Vandeleur, Filomena entered 
the room of Guido. Her face was very pale, and her eyes red and swollen 
from a sleepless night and almost constant weeping. 

Guido was writing, but he staried up, and, giving her a chair, inquired 
anxiously the cause of her trouble. He had always felt for the woman a sort of 
affection and respect, and had ever listened patiently to the recital of every 
sorrow or annoyance, advising or sympathising with her in the most tender 
manner. Indeed, she looked upon him as an oracle, and whatever he sug- 
gested she immediately acted upon, believing implicitly it was best in every 


way. 

This morning, before begioning her story, she began sobbing; so it was 
necessary to use all sorts of gentle words to calm and console her. After the 
first burst ‘of passionate grief she became more quiet, and recited intelligibly all 
the details of her interview with Mr. Vandeleur. 

Guido could not refrain from expressing his deep indignation at the great 
wrong that had been practised upon the innocent girl, and his real grief at her 
uncertain fate. He had grown, like her parents, to think of her as the wife of 
the rich Englishman, living somewhere in luxury, happy and respected. And 
now this news changed all. If the poor wanderer were still alive, where was 
she, and in what position ? 

“Yes,” he said, after a few moments’ deep thought,—“ yes, she must be 
found, and you are the one to seek for her. Begin at once, and my prayers and 
best wishes go with you. If you need me, you have but to say so, and I am 
ready to assist you in any way possible. And this cruel, base Englishman, can 
God let him go unpunished? ’’ @uido’s cheek flushed, and the old fire of San 
Michele shot from his eyes. ‘‘ Curse him! If I could name his expiation it 
would be bitter to endure.”’ 

‘* Hush, figlio mio!” said Filomena. ‘‘ He has been punished by much 
suffering. Remorse and regret are stamped on every line of his worn face. I, 
her mother, pitied him so that I could not find it in my heart to curse him when 
I had heard his story. And he loves her, he loves her yet; after all these 
years he pines to look upon her face.” 

“Enough,” said Guido. ‘If he has suffered, I forgive him. I also pity 
every one that suffers.” Then he gave her many directions in regard to her 
search, counselled and encouraged her, telling her to let him know fromJtime to 
time of her progress, and, bidding her “‘ God speed,” they parted. 

After she had gone, he sat long in an attitude of deep dejection and painful 
thought. His face was pale and worn, his eyes heavy and sad; in fact, his. 
whole appearance ‘betokened a fierce mental struggle. Since the day of the 
visit to the fountain of Egeria, nearly a month before, he had been miserable. He 
saw at once that all his future happiness depended upon his driving this passion 
from his heart: It must be done with a firm, unflinching will. He believed he 
had strength to do it. But he had not yet learned the power of love. Before 
he had known Constance he had been comparatively contented with his lot, | 
happy in his devotion to his beloved art, and believing life had nothing more in 
store for him than the everyday duties that devolved upon him. He had 


| 
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thought little of love, and never dreamed of marriage, because he had never 
loved. Andhe kad never loved, because the being to call forth that passion in 
the pure, devout heart of the young man had never until then crossed his path. 
Now an uncontrollable fate had brought them together. Their souls, created 
for each other, had recognised the truth, and demanded imperatively that union 
of all others the holiest. But Guido dared not tell his love, because the bar- 
riers that separated them seemed to him impassable. First, his situation in the 
service of the Pope was held under vows of celibacy. If he married, he must 
renounce it. Then his poverty, and more insurmountable than all, his obscure 
birth, and the evident dishonour attached to it. All this he understood and felt 
as he never had before ; and the more he thought, the more he felt how impos- 
sible it was that Constance could return his love. And if she could, would not 
her pride revolt against such a union? For hours in the silence of the night, 
and during the occupations of the day, he brooded over these difficulties until 
his spirits and health were seriously affected. Then, sometimes, he would 
think, almost joyfully, if this mystery attending his birth could be explained 
the other obstacles might be surmounted. For something in his heart told him 
this girl loved him, and when she loved no wordly interest could keep her from 
the man to whom she had given herheart. ‘For her,” he thought, “I could 
resign my much coveted position, could leave my dear Italy, and make for my- 


self an honourable career in some other land ; and then I could ask her to share ° 


my lot. If I could but penetrate this mystery, and know at least that I was 
not the fruit of sin! But oh, it is impossible! I have no means, no power to 
bring to light this secret hidden by time and silence.” 

One day Sister Agatha sat alone in her little private room in the convent of 
the Sacre Coeur. She looked sad and old, but placid and patient. Before her, 
on a table, were anumber of papers, which she was busily assorting and arrang- 
ing. There was a knock at the door, and Guido entered. Throwing his broad- 
brimmed hat on a chair with a gesture of irritation and impatience, altogether 
unlike his ae manner, he fell on his knees before the nun, and, burying his 
face in his hands, he cried out in sharp, passionate tones, “‘ O madre mia, I am 
so miserable! I cannot endure this suffering any longer; I am come to thee 
for consolation.” 

Sister Agatha gently drew his hands from his face, and, pushing back the soft 
hair from his forehead, she looked long and anxiously into his eyes, saying all 
the while, ‘‘ Guido mio, thou must not forget that I am human, and can do very 
little for thee ; I love thee and pity thee, but it is to the mother of God, the 
Blessed Virgin, thou must carry thy sorrow. Remember, my child, that it is 
she alone who, by her merciful intercession, can aid thee.” 

“Ah! I know that, my mother, I know all that; but this sorrow is some- 
thing religion cannot cure,” he replied, with more irreverence in his voice than 
she had ever heard before. 

She looked surprised, and somewhat grieved, but she continued gently, never- 
theless, “ My Guido knows it is only the Madonna who can help him ; but tell 
me thy trouble, and I will pray to our Blessed Lady for thee.” 

Then Guido, with bowed head and sottened voice, told her of his love for 
Constance, its hopelessness, and his despair. 

“ Poor boy,” she said tenderly, when he had finished, “I pity thee; but 
thou must have patience, and if she loves thee she will ignore these circum- 
stances that separate thee from her, Perhaps I should say to thee that love and 
marriage are not thy highest — that thy life should be entirely consecrated 
to God and the Holy Mother ; but I cannot, no, Icannot. If thou lovest with 
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the true and pure love that comes from God, it is thy vocation to accept it. The 
holy passion that he hath given thee should not be chilled or crushed. And if 
it is meant only for discipline, it is because thou hast need of it, and he will in 
time remove thy idol and gently draw thy suffering heart to Him, to teach thee 
with pain and chastening that his love is better than earthly passion. My Guido 
must look at it in this way, and then whatever comes will be best.” 

Tears dimmed the soft eyes of the nun; for the memory of her youth re- 
turned strong upon her;—her girlish passion for her dark-eyed lover; those 
eyes that were so soon dimmed in death; that smile of infinite sweetness that 
even now, after all these years, sometimes came between her and her prayers ; 
her wild agony when they were parted ; her despair, her hoplessness ; her re- 
nunciation of the world, to enter her living tomb ; the weeks, months, and years 
of sirugeling to tear his memory from her heart, that she might give it all to 
God, bleeding and lacerated though it was. 

Guido remained lost in thought for a few moments, and then, clasping his 
hands, while the tears fell from his eyes, he cried, ‘‘ No, no, I cannot be resigned 
to lose her. I have never but half lived until she smiled upon me. IfI must 
be separated from her for ever, life is finished for me. Henceforth there is 
nothing but darkness and despair.” The nun clasped his hands in hers, and 
pressed her pale lips to them without a word. What more could she say ? 

‘* But, my mother,” continued Guido, with eagerness in his voice, “is there 
no way I can fathom the mystery that envelopes my birth? If I could but 
know I was abandoned from poverty, and not shame, I would not fear to ask 
for her love. Tell me what you believe ; was it poverty or shame ? 

“ It was not poverty, my Guido,” replied the nun, in a low voice. “I am 
sure you came of gentle parents. Look!” And, opening a drawer in a cabi- 
net, she took therefrom a bundle of baby linen, on which was fastened a card 
bearing the number 36, and the date October 23. The linen was of the most 
costly fabric, trimmed with lace and embroidery. ‘‘ Look,’’ she said, ‘ these 
were upon thee when they bronght thee to Santo Spirito. A child of poverty 
- could not be swathed in such fine linen.” 

‘“‘ Then,” cried the young man, with a groan of agony. “ it could only have 
been shame that caused the concealment of my birth. Itis useless; we are se- 
parated for ever; I cannot struggle against the destiny that overwhelms me. I 

_ must keep silent, I must never tell her of my love ; and then what is there in 
life for me? Nothing. My art has lost the power to console me, my reli- 
gion—ah ? she is my idol, my saint; when I count my rosary and repeat my 
paterncsters,—her face comes between me and the Madonna.” 

“ Guido,” said the nun, sternly, “‘ thy words are almost blasphemy. Go to the 
nearest church, and there on your knees before the image of the sufferin 
Christ, pray for pardon. Remember we are not children whom the bl 
Lord bribes to goodness by the promise of some desired object. Be good and 
patient first, and the Madonna will intercede for thee, that thy reward may be 
given thee.” 

Guido took the man’s band, and pressing it reverently to his lips, and mur- 
muring some half-inaudible promises of penitence and prayer, he went with 
bowed head and gloomy brow, like the poor wretches who left the chamber of 
the Council of Ten to cross the Bridge of Sighs to the prison of condemnation } 
for to him hope had fled, the death warrant to his happiness had been signed, 
and was he not doomed to a greater suffering than theaxe of the executioner or 
the rest and forgetfulness of the grave ? . 


BB 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
LET ME LIVE IN THE PRESENT. 


ONE evening, Constance and Mrs. Tremaine sat by the drawing-rcom fire, 
chatting on all sorts of subjects. The Prince and Mr. Carnegie had just left, 
and Madame Landel had gone to her room with a head-ache. 

Helen bad been in the most brilliant flow of spirits all the evening. She 
had cung, laughed, and talked with increasing vivacity, while both the Prince 
and Mr. Carnegie had been unusually sad and abstracted. 

To Constance, Helen was an enigma which she in vain tried to solve. And 
now, as she leaned back in an arm-chair, her golden hair pushed away from her 
forehead, her feet on the fender, and her arms lazily folded, her gaiety seemed 
in no whit to abate. Her eyes sparkled, and the red spot burned on her cheek 
with an almost feverish brightness. Was she acting apart? I donot know, 
I cannot declare; but from what occurred afterwards, one might say she 
was. 

‘“*T wonder why Signor Guido never comes in the evening,” she said. “ You 
know there was a time he came always, and now I never see him, except when I 
steal in at the end of your lessons. And then he looks so pale and melancholy, 
—he certainly is quite changed these few weeks past. I think he must be in 
love with one of us, and is determined’to keep out of temptation. I wonder 
which it is ; for Iam sure he is in love. I never mistake the signs. I think it 
wee _ you dear, for Iam certain I never would suit bim, I am much too 
wicked.” 

Constanee coloured a little, but laughed and said, “ I think he is too wise to 
fall inlove with either of us, and besides, you forget he is quite the same as a 
priest.” And then, to change the subject, “ But what was the matter with the 
hcg to-night? He certainly seemed quite depressed,—an unusual thing for 

‘Did he indeed? I did not observe it,” replied Helen. “I suppose his 
affairs are not in a very prosperous condition. Lady Charlotte told me to-day 
that he had offered his most valuable picture for sale, a splendid Giorgione. 
Fancy a prince so poor that he is obliged to sell his family pictures !” 

“ Helen, you will not be displeased if Iask you a question?” said Constance, 
after a few moments’ thought. 

“‘ No, indeed ; ask as many as you wish, only don’t lecture. 

“Do you love the Prince? Because you know, dear, he must marry an 
heiress, and is it right to go on this way if you can never be his wife ?”” Con- 
stance sat on a low ottoman at her friend’s side, and as she spoke she took one 
of the white hands and pressed it gently to her cheek, looking earnestly into the 
inscrutable blue eyes, bent in mock gravity upon her. ‘* Tell me, do you love 
the Prince ?”’ 

“T love him? yes, certainly ; but I suppose I have loved twenty others in 
the same way. How can I tell whether this is the divine passion or 
not? ” 

“‘Q Helen ? do not speak lightly of this; I am sure we love but once ?” 

* Nonsense, moonshine, stuff! we love as often as we meet any one simpatico, 
asthe Italians say. Why, only fancy,—vulgar little urchin that I was! when 
I was twelve years old I was madly in love with the butcher’s boy,—an urchin 
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a little older than myself, so fat, with rosy cheeks, curly hair, and black eyes. 
And how do you think this graceful creature expressed the first budding of the 
tender passion? Why, by bringing me pigs’ tails, which the cook secretly 
rvasted for me in the ashes ; and I can assure yon that it was food fit for the 
gods, for at that period I was always hungry. One day mamma entered the 
kitchen unawares, and caught him surreptitiously slipping a fine large pig’s tail 
into my apron, which he had stolen from his master as a love-offering to me. 
My surprise and confusion when mamma, with not a very gentle shake, ordered 
me to the nursery, threw the delicious morsel into the sink, exclaiming ‘ nasty 
thing !’ and told the butcher’s boy never to show his rosy visage on her premi- 
ses again. Would you believeit! I cried for several days and nights for 
the loss of my dark-eyed cherub, or the savoury pigs’ tails,—I don’t remember 
which.” 

Constance could not refrain from laughing a little, but she said very gravely, 
‘* Dear Helen, don’t turn this subject into ridicule. Iam sure you do not mean © 
what you say.” 

‘*I quite mean it,” she replied, smiling mischievously. ‘‘ My own experi- 
ence teaches me the instability of the tender passion. And then how one’s taste 
changes! My first love was fat and rosy. Then there succeeded a liking for 

e slim lads with long hair,—lawyers’ clerks and apothecaries’ apprentices. 

hen I was sixteen nothing pleased me but fast, distingue young men, who 
sported gold chains, diamond studs, and eye-glasses,—who simpered and bowed 
and grinned, and twisted their mustaches. Then a little later, I thought all 
middle-aged men divine; those who wore mourning hat-bands and gloves,— 
scholarly-looking, melancholy individuals, whom I always fancied to be 
that the world did not appreciate. I doted on gray hair, and grizzled beard, 
and declared that I would sooner be an old man’s darling than the remainder of 
the proverb. Now that I have arrived at the age of discretion, with all 
these experiences to teach me, how can I believe in the stability of love ? ” 

“‘ Then you have never loved, dear,” said Constance, softly, and with a slight. 
blush. ‘If you had, you would know that all of which you have spoken are- 
nothing but a girl’s foolish fancies. But I believe the experience must come to 
us all once in a life. If you have escaped, it will come late, and then you will 
believe what I say to be true; but, Helen, if you do not love the Prince, is it 
right to show such a decided preference for his society? One can see his heart is. 
all yours ; how can you trifle with him so ?” 

“ Trifle with him ;” she exclaimed, with a sudden burst of emotion, covering 
her face with her hands,—‘ trifle with him! Good Heavens! cannot you see 
how madly, how entirely, I love him ?” 

‘Hush, dear,” said Constance, tenderly, “let us talk of this calmly. I 
have always believed-you loved him, but your own words contradicted your 
actions. Do you understand each other? Does he know you love him ? ” 

‘Certainly he knows it, and he also knows how hopeless our future is, 
poor darling ! It is for that he is so sad, it is for that he is almost in des- 


“Why,” said Constance, ‘‘ when you have known from the first the utter 
hopelessness of this love,—why have you encouraged it? and isit not better 
— break off at once all intercourse, and try by every means possible to for- 
get him?” 
st To forget him? Never! If forgetting him would save me from years of 
torment, I would not forget him for one moment ; neither will I separate myself 
from him one hour sooner than is absolutely necessary. No, no, do not preach. 
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Let me live in the present ; there is no future for me; all that will come after: 


can be nothing but a desolate blank. The only joy that can vivify it will be 
the remembrance of these hours youso coolly advise me to give up. I know we 
must part, and part forever. I know it well. I have known it from the moment 
we first met ; yet I would rather give twenty years of my life than never to have 
seen him, or than to lose one hour of the present.” She spoke very calmly 
now, and her eyes were dimmed with tears and bitter sadness. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
been happy; I have known the bliss of loving and being loved. What does it 
matter if we lose a few years of the future? We shall meet, and live, I trust, 
for ever in eternity. I think God permits us to carry with us to paradise some 
sweet memory of earth, to show us what Eden was before the fall. This pre- 
cious memory will be mine. I cannot expect a lifetime of such bliss. It is not 
allowed to mortals. In a few weeks I have enjoyed more of happiness than 
is given to most lives; therefore, darling, I cannot complain. It is best as it 
is ; we have met and loved, and we must part; the future,’—a light shiver 
passed over her, and she turned deadly pale,—‘ it may be dreary, but it can- 
not be long. I know it cannot be long- Prisoners die sometimes for need of 
light. It will be so with me. I cannot live in darkness. But I shall be con- 
tented if I die in his arms, and be the first to welcome him to eternal love.’’ 

“ Forgive me, dear,” said Constance, with tearful eyes,—* forgive me; for 
I have not understood you. I have not known how good and patient you are. 
But why, if-you love each other with such fervour and strength, is it imperative 
that you should part? What does it matter it you are not rich You can be happy 
together if the Prince does not regain the palaces of his ancestors. Do not speak 
so sadly ; I am sure all will yet be well.” A 

** No, no, dear,” gently laying her fingers on the lips of Constance, “ you 
must not speak of it. I shall never be his wife, it cannot be. I shall always 
love him, and that will be enough for me. But let me live to: the present ; 
God will take care of the future. It is one o'clock,” she said, looking at her 
watch, “‘ we must go to bed; indeed, I am very happy with his love and your 
_ friendship and sympathy, and I cannot be altogether miserable.” Then, smiling 


half sadly and sweetly , she said “good night,” and, taking her candle, left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE RETREAT OF A SUFFERING HEART. 


GUIDO had invited them all to accompany him to Sant’ Onofrio, the retreat 
of the heart-broken Tasso, when, weary of the world and its injustice, mourning 
for the loss of his beloved Leonora, ill in body and mind, he entered to 
leave no more the place he had chosen of all others in which to pass peacefully 
_ the remainder of his sad life. . 

They visited the church, and looked upon the tomb where rests all that was 
mortal of the great poet. Under a gorgeous monument, above which his statue, 
with youthful, earnest face, ever looks up, as if seeking Divine inspiration, lies 


_ the heart that so longed for the rest of death. The weary, tormented soul, the ° 


restless spirit, the mortal languor, the deceit and vanity of all things, the cor- 
ruption of the flesh, the weakness and insufficiency of human reason, the power 
of the prince of darkness, and the belief in the anger of an avenging God, all 


_ weighed heavily on the suffering, sensitive heart, until they crushed and con- 
sumed it. 
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“ He was a great poet,” said Guido, sadly, “ but a most unhappy man. To- 
ward the close of his life he sank into a state of deplorable religious fanaticism. 
He maintained that all systems and all thoughts of the human heart are {but a 
long succession of contradictions. His essay on Idols bears the seal of the most 
sombre asceticism. He condemns all the poems that cannot be accepted by the 
Church. He says idolators are those poets who give place in their verse to the 
gods of Olympus: idolators are those who sing of love,—the most guilty of idol- 
ators ; and he confesses that he himself was in other times an idolator, for all 
souls that are attached to earth are temples consecrated to idols.. Idolators, 
again, are they who search for swift dogs for the chase, to pursue and worry 
their prey, and those who desire noble horses to shine in the tournament,—those 
who love the birds of song, the gardens and the palaces, the murmuring waters 
and the flowery hills, the precious cloths, the perfumes of Arabia, the stones of 
the Orient ; idolators are those who aspire to be admired, as councillors, as 
doctors, as judges, as sculptors, as painters, as poets. 

‘What had become of that enthusiasm which was the soul of the Jerusalem 
Delivered? It was gone. Adieu to that living fire, that spirit of joy, which — 
the poet, in love with his own work, imparts to all his creations. To what pen- 
itence the Church made his genius submit! That muse, by turns so human and 
so celestial,—that muse, which knew how to take every tone and unite them in _ 
one delicious harmony,—that muse which painted with words of fire the fever of 
love, the accents of peace and gentleness, the presence of God in the heart of the 
just,—must expiate the crime it had committed by repeating upon its lyre all the 
songs of the soul. And for daring to find something of God in the clay of which 
our passions are moulded, penitent sinner, see him pass before us, uncrowned, 
his head covered with ashes, hiding his captive wings under the sackcloth.” 

“« Why is it,” said Constance, “ that great genius is so often at war with the 
simplicity of life ? Does God design, when he clothes it with common clay, that 
it should forget its humanity and aspire to be equal with the Creator? Has not 

hus — ambition been too often the cause of suffering to these great 
earts ?” 

“They saw more than we,” replied Guido. “They sometimes penetrated 
into the sublime mysteries of the soul ; they wrapped themselves in a mantle 
not altogether woven of the common woof of earth, and which shrank trembling- 
ly away from the incongruities of life; and the nearer they approached the di- 
vine, the more the mortal combated with what it could not resist. So they 
in their dual existence enjoyed neither. They could not sink to the world, 
because they were not of it; nor could they mount to heaven, because the 
wings that desired to rise were borne down by the weight of clay.” 

“ Ah, Signor Guido,” said the Prince, who stood near with Mrs. Tremaine 
on his arm, ‘‘ your theory is very pretty. But it is my belief that half their sor- 
rows were imaginary. I dare say, on the whole, they were a set of jolly old 
fellows. Look at Byron and Shakespeare, for example,—your greatest poets 
Miss Wilbreham ; they did not disdain to partake of the common enjoyments of 
life, nor to take deep draughts from the cups of illicit pleasure. I must say that 
I am astonished myself that men who, by the power of their genius, might have 
nent to the purity of angels, should have so trailed their wings in the mireof - 

“Yet we know,” replied Constance, “ that they were at times the prey of a 
devouring melancholy.” 

“You have talked here long enough,” said Mrs. Tremaine. ‘‘ Let us go into 
the garden ; I want to see the oak under which Tasso loved to sit during the 
last days of his deplorable life.’ 
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“Ts it a legend that the veritable oak of Tasso was destroy ed by lightning ?” 
inquired Madame Landel of Guido. 

«IT cannot say; but I suppose it matters little. We know in these gardens 
the poet has walked with trembling steps, the fever in his veins and the pallor of 
death upon his lips. He has rested under the shade of the trees; and from this 
hill has contemplated, for the last time, the Eternal City.” 

It was near sunset when they crossed the church, and entered the cloister, 
surrounded by graceful antique columns, sad, and gray, and moss-covered. 
From these they passed through a wicket gate into the garden. Nothing 
could be more simple and rustic than that rather small enclosure, situated 
upon the summit of the Janiculum,—a field of tomatoes, a few vines and 
= an ancient fountain, with moss-covered basin, shaded by roses and 

The slight murmur ofa little rivulet, hidden entirely by the wild tangled 
grass, flows at the foot of the hill, that rises suddenly and is surrounded by a 
mound ofturf. Near the convent is a grotto, the entrance to which is covered 
by shrubs and vines, and above a niche ornamented with a broken urn. Here 
everything is left to desolation. The wild fern and acanthus grow undis- 
turbed, the ivy, nettle, and thistle entangled with a fantastic vine that runs over 
all. 


On the side of the hill that overlooks Rome is a small hemicycle of stone, sur- 
rounded by a row of cypresses. It is there that Filippo Neri assembled his 
young pupils and taught them a style of church music entirely new,—those 
sacred works called Oratorios. At the foot of the terraceisa little wall in ruin, 
and on the left rises the enormous trunk of the oak of Tasso. Ah, what a picture 
was spread out before the eyes of the divine poet! At the right the long circle 
of the Janiculum, with Trastavere at its feet ; its gardens, its vineyards, and its 
terraces crowned with churches. At the base the Aventine, that descends suddenly 
to the Tiber, whose course can scarcely be seen save by the long line of houses, 
high, narrow, irregular, and yellow as the water that bathes their feet, pierced 
with little deep windows from which fluttes, like banners, rags of many colours. 
Beyond is Rome,—immense; from the Piazza del Popolo to the pyramid of 
 Cestus!—Rome, with its tiled roofs covered with faded and yellow moss,— 
Rome, with its splendours that nothing can equal, superbly towering above all, 
its domes and cupolas painted with dusky gold; and, far beyond, the shady 
heights of the Pincio, the gardens of Sallust, and the long verdant ravine that 
separates the Quirinal from the Esquilin, overshadowed by Santa Maria Maggi- 
ore. Nearer, the tower of the Capitol, the Palatine with its cypresses, myrtles, 
and pomegranates trailing their abundant foliage over the immense arches of the 
ruined palaces of the Cesars. The deserted Aventine, with its solitary churches 
‘surrounded by stunted olives ; the Coelian, with its long sweep, terminated by 
the sublime basilica of St. John Lateran. In spite of the distance, one could see 
outlined against the sky the statues that surmount it. In the limpid air they 
seemed like spirits who had poised there a moment to take breath before their 
flight to heaven. Farther away the campagna, one long undulating sweep, 
destitute ofall verdure save here and there a hoary pine; and farther still the 
Alban Mountains, bathed in purple light. Then the faint outline of the Sabines, 
their summits lost in the hazy atmosphere. Turning, one sees Mount Vatican, 
St. Peter’s, a row of pines designed upon a gorgeous sunset sky, the fig-trees and 
aloes impregnated with a golden dust, and nearer the fountain, a mass of liquid 
silver, on which tremble long rays of rosy lights. 

** Let us sit at the foot of the oak,” said Guido, “‘and fancy Tasso is sitting 
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here with us, pale and trembling with fever. ‘ To-night,’ he says, ‘ I shall g» t> 
bed never to rise again. I will look now at Rome for the last time. Taere is 
the palace of Monte Giordiano, where I lived in my early youth; and beyond, 
the convent of Santa Maria del Popolo, the asylum opened to.my old age. With- 
out the aid of those good brothers I should have died of hunger long ago. Behind 
me is the Vatican, where I have passed many hours of mortal anxiety, always 
to be disappointed, Here is the Capitol, where they prepared my crown,—a 
preparation, alas! useless. The fever that devours me had told too much. Ah! 
I will turn my eyes from that city where I have so suffered, and contemplate 
the mountains, the supreme ornament of that vast picture. They communicate to 
the soul infinite aspirations mixed with the sweetness of eternal repose. That 
repose begins for me. I have a foretaste ofit. I feel the overshadowing of in- 
effable peace.’ ” 

All were silent for some moments, lost in thought, or contemplating the lovely 
scene with mingled feelings of melancholy and admiration. 

Then the Prince said, “If I had the misfortune to be a poet, I should not 
seek an asylum here, lest the memory of the unhappy Tasso should work the 
same disorder inme. I believe his diseased mind magnified trifling ills into great 
realities, and that exaltation was accompanied by an access of fever and delirium, 
until, weakened by his own violences, the spirit of revolt gave place to meek 
resignation. If I should write his elegy, I should conclude it ia these words : 
‘Tasso owed one half of his misfortuness to the weakness of his character, and 
the other half to the beauty of his genius.’ ” 

As the Prince finished, a monk approached to tell them it was Ave Maria, 
and time to close the gates. They gave a lingering look at the lovely scene, 
and then slowly walked down the silent garden, and by the sombre cloister,— 
out from the retreat of a suffering heart into the gay, glad world. 

’ Once Constance found herself near Guido, who certainly had avoided her of 
late. She glanced timidly into his face. It was sad and gloomy, and he no 
longer met her eyes with that tender intelligence that had-been so dear to her. 

As they descended the long steep hill to the carriage, Guido looked’ back at 
the solemn pile, growing darker and more solemn in the gathering twilight, and 
said, ‘‘ All iscalm and tranquil there. How unlike the strife and discord, the 
restless passions, of the world! I think a little later, when I have grown 
entirely weary of life, I too shall seek a refuge there. Some people are born at 
strife with happiness. Iam one. Melancholy has been my inseparable com- 
panion. The future has nothing to give me either of love, honour, or happiness, © 
Such a retreat would at least be a tranquil ending to a weary life.” 

“ O Signor Guido ! ” she returned earnestly, ‘* you mistrust your own power. 
God has given-you a wonderful talent by which you may win honour. Thefuture 
is yours to make yourself a noble career, if you will, Why do you speak so 

despondingly ?” 

“* Because I have no motive, no aim, to make me ambitious. Iam alone in 
the world, and there is none to care whether I rise or fall. We cease to desire 
distinction when there is no one to share our honour.” 

He spoke more bitterly than she had ever heard him. And it was his first 
reference in any way to-himself. She longed to say something comforting to him, 
but they had reached the carriage, and there was no opportunity. Neither she 


nor Guido took any part in the conversation during the drive home. Both seemed 
immersed in- deep thought. 


; 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CHARITY OF THE WORLD. 


“« Wuerz is Signor Bernardo?” said a tall, thin lady, with a sharp nose, and 
a little crimson line for lips, to another distressingly fat, with nez retroussé, and 
shaggy eyebrows, from under which peered a pair of hard steel-gray eyes. “ How 
is it? He used to be your chevalier at all the concerts, and I never see him now.” 
It was in the concert-room of the Sala di Dante that the thin lady asked this 


question of the fat friend at her side. And Constance, with Madame Landel,. 


occupied the seat directly behind, while Mrs. Tremaine, the Prince, and Mr, 
Carnegie sat a few seats in front of them. For the room was well filled when 
they arrived, and it was impossible to find places together. 

“*T don’t know,” replied the fat lady, in a coarse, vulgar voice, ‘‘ but I suppose 
he is dangling after that English girl they say he is in love with. The rest of 
her party are here, and she is not with them. It is more than likely she has 
stayed at home to entertain her lover!” 

‘* Who are her party ?” 

“Why, do you not know the yellow-haired woman that all Rome is talking 
of, with her two lovers,—the Prince Conti, and that stiff Scotchman, Carnegie ? 
They are always together.” 

** Ah! this lady in the pearl satin, in the third seat in front of us, between the 
Prince and Mr. Carnegie?” 

“Yes, that is the lovely Mrs. Tremaine that all the world is raving about. 
But isn’t it shocking the way she goes on with Conti? Every one knows he will 
never marry her, and yet they make no secret of their preference, but go into 
society openly, as though they did not care what the world thought.” 

“* She is very lovely, certainly,” observed the thin lady. ‘‘ But who is she? Is 
she one of the Tremaines of Sussex ?” 

‘I don’t know. Nobody knows much about her. But I believe she is of com- 
mon family, and, besides, she has a husband living from whom she is divorced, 
or something of that- sort. I dare say it was her fault. Her manners are not 
those of a proper person.” g 

‘* But she goes into good society, does she not?” 

~ Yes, certainly, Though I was told the other day that Lady Laura Cavendish 
turned her back upon her at an assembly.” 

** Lady Laura Cavendish! Well, that is too good. It was not more than a year 
ago that the Queen refused to receive her at her drawing-rooms. Well, such 
people usually take the initiative in these matters. However, they should remem- 
ber the old proverb about those who live,in glass houses. But what did Mrs. 
Tremaine say ?” 

“ Oh, nothing ! She tossed her head, laughed, took the arm of Conti, and walked 
off. But hear how Conti took his revenge. You know he is a great friend of the 
Borghese princes. So when they gave their grand ball Lady Laura was not invited, 
—about the only foreigner of any note who was left out. She was furious with 


rage. “But this Mrs. Tremaine was there in all her glory, and received the most : 


marked attention from the Prince and Madame the Princess. Of course people 

do not like to offend Conti, so that is the reason she is tolerated. But it isa 

reproach on respectable families to receive such a person.” , 
“ And her friend, the girl Signor Guido is in love with, is she pretty ?” 
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_ “T have not seen her, but I have been told she is one of the pale, interesting 


_ beauties. Just the face to catch such a silly fellow.” 


And her family ?” 

“She is a clergyman’s daughter at Helmsford. You remember Vandeleur ? 
Well, Helmsford is his estate. And I have it from the best authority that he 
was engaged to marry this girl, and that on the very eve of the wedding he went 
away and left her, without a word of explanation from any one. So you see she 


_ is not above reproach. However, I don’t care for that ; but isn’t it too tiresome, 


when I have done so much for that young man, that he is so ungrateful? Just 
now, when I need him to make my musical soirées attractive, he keeps away, 
and nothing can induce him to sing. It is always the way. I am so tired of 
patronising artists ; for as soon as they find themselves in the position I have helped 


them to attain, they directly forget they owe anything to me, and affect airs of 


independence that are absolutely intolerable.” 

‘But do you really think this girl is in love with him ?” 

“« They say he is always with her. I know no more than this; but for a 
certainty, no well-bred young English lady should encourage her music-master,’ 
especially when he is under the rigorous rules of a priest. Aud that is not the 
worst ; his birth would surely prevent any one from marrying him. You have 
heard the story? Illegitimate, you know, and a foundling.” 

_ Constance turned deadly pale and looked imploringly at Madame Landel, while 
she whispered, “ Let us go, I can endure this no longer.” 

“It is impossihle, my dear ; we must not leave Mrs. Tremaine. Attend to 
the music, and do not listen to such ill-bred people, who ought-to remember that 
some one besides themselves may understand English.” 

Just then a celebrated pianist began Beethoven's seventh symphony, and they 
forgot their scandal to listen. 

Guido met them in the dressing-room after the concert was over. A reception 
at the Cardinal Catrucci’s had prevented him from coming before. He hurried 
forward to assist Constance in putting on her cloak, but she, without looking at 
him, turned towards Mr. Carnegie. At that moment the fat and thin woman 
entered the room. ,Guido went to speak to them, and Constance said to Mr. Car- 
negie as he put on her cloak, ‘‘ Can you tell me who that lady in the yellow 
satin is ?” 

Oh, that is Mrs. Parlby, the widow of a Manchester cotton-merchant. She is 
very rich, lives in a splendid palace, keeps liveried servants, and is a powerful 
patroness of Signor Guido. Sheis intensely vulgar. Indeed, it is said that she 
ig one of the factory spinners, whom the old merchant educated, and then married. 
Whether that be true or not, there is one thing certain, she is not a lady ; and I 
would rather fall face downwards into a nest of wasps then incur her dislike, for 
she stings without mercy.” : 

“‘T am sure she does,” replied Constance, “from some remarks I have just 


overheard. But let us hurry. I do not wish her to see me in the company of — 


Signor Bernardo.” 

She went home with a sick and weary heart. When she reached her room, she 
sat down to think over what she had heard. And so her name was already coupled 
with his. People,had spoken lightly of her in connection with this unfortunate 
young man. Illegitimate! how terrible the word seemed to her! That accounted 
for the silence;in regard to his family and past history which they had often 
noticed and spoken of. But she could not blame him that he had never told her. 
He had never tried to .win her love. He had never by word professed any attach- 


ment for her. It was true, during the first days of their acquaintance, they had 
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been almost constantly together. And then his looks; those thousand unspoken 
evidences of affection; and that day when he had sheltered her from the storm 
under his mantle,—that brief moment,—could she ever forget the tumultuous 
beating of his heart? The memory of itnow maddened her. Yes, he had loved 
her then. Suddenly she understood it all, and something like a thrill of joy shot 
through her heart. He loved her, but the disgrace of his birth prevented him from 
confessing his.love. Poor, brave, noble heart! He was trying by coldness and 
indifference to deceive himself and her. That explalned his sadness, his sudden 
change of manner. ‘‘ Poor soul!” she murmured, “ poor, sad, uuhappy heart ! 
why has fate placed such barriers between us! Oh, if it were but anything else,— 
poverty or humble lineage! But this is impossible; I must forget him. It is 
madness to think of him. It is useless fur me to dream of happiness, I am never 
to be happy.” 


Then the memory of that dull September day crossed her heart with a pang. 


“So the world knows that secret of my life; and how charitable it is in the 
construction it puts upon our separation! Itis well ; God knows all, and judges 
“us more mercifully than our fellow-creatures. I thought, then, the wound I had 
received would never heal. But it has healed; and this will too, I suppose, 


if I can only wait. But I am 80 tired,—in fact I have been tired all my 


life. O dear, darling papa, why did you not take me with you ?” 

And a burst of bitter, passionate weeping soothed her somewhat, after which 
she prayed for herself, but more earnestly for him, that God might make him 
happy, adding the thought, “ Poor darling! how he has suffered! O, if anything 
had parted us but this terrible circumstance of his birth, how soon would I put 
aside all other obstacles and become his wife, if he wishedit! I know he loves 
me; yes, I am sure he loves me in spite of all.” And with this thought in her heart 
she fell into a peaceful sleep, and dreamed that she stood on one of the terraces of 
Helmsford looking toward the sea. The sun shone, the birds sang, and Guido 
was by her side, no longer gad and solemn, but so glad and happy. And then 
she knew she was his wife, and they were to be parted no more for ever. 

She awoke with a feeling of deep happiness nestling like a tender bird in her 
bosom. And happiness is often as restless as sorrow. She could not sleep, so 
she arose and looked at her watch. It wastwo o’clock. She opened the curtains 
and stood in the window. The night was clear and warm. Diana was dream- 
ing in her rapture on the distant hills ; the breeze just stirred the leaves of the 
orange-trees ; and oleander-blossoms trembled and shivered as though a spirit 
had passed over them in its silent flight to the serene heavens. The water of 
the fountain fell with a monotonous and gentle murmur into the marble basin 
below, anda lone cricket chirped in the wall. All was sitence and repose. 

She threw a dressing-gown around her, and stepped out upon the balcony, 
where she could see on the opposite side of the court the window of Guido’s room. 
‘* T wonder if he sleeps,” she thought, as she walked forward. 

But, much to her surprise, the curtains were open, and a faint light streamed 
over the vines and flowers that adorned his balcony. ‘‘ He cannot sleep, he is 
studying or writing;” and she leaned softly forward, that she might look into his 
chamber. 

Before an" antique reading-desk, on which lay open an ancient illuminated 


missal, knelt Guido. His long black robes fell around him, his hands were clasped © 


on the book, and his cheek rested on his folded hands. His eyes were 
closed, but his face was turned toward the pictured Madonna that smiled upon 
him from the wall ; and the light from a wax taper that burned above fell full 
upon his pale forehead. He was either in silent motionless prayer, or worn 
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out and exhausted by his conflicting feelings, and had fallen into a heavy 
slumber. 

Was he praying, or was he sleeping? She could not determine. But she 
felt, as she stole back to her room, that he only needed the aureole above his 
brow, to look like a saint. 

“ Dear angel,” she said, half weeping ; “a little while the thorns, the*bleeding 
feet, the aching heart, and then God, I trust, will give us both eternal 

ce.” 

Pe The next morning, at the breakfast-table, a note was handed to Constance. 
She opened it. It was dated Hotel de Rome, and was from Lady, Dinsmore. 
She wrote: ‘ We arrived late last night, and are too tired to go out to-day. 
Will you come to us directly ?” — 

An hour later Constance and Madame Landel were shown into the private par- 
lour of Lady Dinsmore, who entered in a few moments, followed by a fair deli- 
cate girl of seventeen. She took Constance in her arms and kissed her tenderly, 
and then presented her daughter, whom she called Florence. ‘I hope you will 
like each other, and become fast friends.” Then, taking a seat on the sofa near 
- Madame Landel, she began an earnest conversation with her, leaving the young 
ladies to make the acquaintance of each other. But while Constance listened to 
the somewhat uninteresting account of Miss Dinsmore’s journey from London to 
Paris and from Paris to Rome, her eyes were reading the face of her father’s 
friend. She was not old, certainly not over forty-five; rather thin and slight, 
brown hair a little streaked with gray, low full forehead; soft blue eyes, straight 
nose, and rather thin lips drooping at the corners in sorrowful curves. She must 
have been very lovely in her early youth, for she was lovely now. It was a face 
that one could not see and pass without turning for another glance,—calm, gentle, 
sweet ; that transient undefinable shade of sorrow, like the silvery haze that softens 
the beauty of a summer sunset ; something that told you she had drunk deeply 
of the brimming cup of joy and love, as well as the bitter draught that so 
often follows. 

There are some faces that plainly show that a tragedy has formed some part 
of their experience, and although we have not read the argument, it is not diffi- 
eult to determine something of the plot by the actors that pass over the scene. In 
some eyes the fires of passion seem for ever burned out, and one can judge some- 
thing of their intensity by the ruin and ravage that is left. In others, desire 
and joy are gone for ever, butehope and faith still remain. They live on the past, on 
sweet memories that they nourish and keep green with secret, silent tears; or 
they look forward with patient, unquestioning trust to the union that shall be eter- 
nnl. Such faces bear the impress of the thoughts and feelings that have swept over 
them. Such eyes look through misty tears beyond the veil into the beautiful un- 
seen. Such natures never grow old or hard, but are always gentle, pitiful, and 
charitable. 

Such a character was Lady Dinsmore. No one knew her who did not love her. 
Her daughtér worshipped her as something beyond frail, feeble humanity. .Her 
servants; hérpoor dependants, her friends, even her ordinary acquaintances, found 
in her a combination of perfections seldom united in the same person. Some re- 
_ fining process had taken place in a character naturally noble end beautiful ; and 

Constance, as she studied her face, knew that behind that placid exterior was hid- 
den the history ofa life. What wasit? Thesame old story that has known n0 
change since the birth of time. 
~-Qonstance longed for her confidence and love, and for a moment almost envied 
the girl at her side the possession of such a mother. Lady Dinsmore, while 
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she had been talking with Madame Landel, had also been regarding Con- 
stance. 

“*T feel ita pleasure,”’ she said, “as well as a sacred dity I owe to her father, 
to take her into my heart and love her as my own child ; and I am sure her sweet 
face declares her worthy the utmost affection.” 

“Yes,” replied Madame Landel, “‘she is indeed worthy of your ladyship’s es- 
teem. I have known her inmost life for eight years, and I have learned how 
noble and beautiful a nature she has. She has suffered much, but so patiently 
and: quietly that one cannot but admire and respect her.” 

“* Poor child ! and she is quite alone in the world but for you. Her father wasa 
man of great discrimination, and his confidence in you is justified by the fidelity 
with which you have discharged your duty. He was fortunate, dear Madame, in 
finding such a companion for his child.” : 

“What I have done, I have done for love. She is very dear to me,” replied 
Madame Landel. ‘In the future I hope we shall be much together, and I will 
try to make her forget that she has never known a mother’s love.” 

From that day their friendship increased rapidly. They naturally liked each 
other, and the addition to their party of Lady Dinsmore and her daughter was 
indeed pleasant to all ; and, beside, Mr. Carnegie was a very old friend of her 
famil 


rv soon a8 Lady Dinsmore had heard the sad and strange history of Mrs. Tre- 
maine, and of her unhappy attachment to the Prince Conti, she at once took her 
with Constance under her special protection, and tried by every gentle and 
thoughtful attention to teach her that there could be other loves and hopes in 
life aside from that absorbing passion. Not that Helen was ever sad, gloomy, or 
complaining. No; she seemed to live ina sort of delusive happiness, which she 
did not wish disturbed by any reference to the future. Mr. Carnegie seemed to 
have forgotten to bea lover. A kind, thoughtful brother could not have been 
more devoted than he. Sometimes when he looked at her, as she leaned on the 
arm of the Prince, and listened to his words of flattering adoration, he would 
think sadly, “ Poor child! if I could save her from the sorrow that must be hers 
in the future. Can she not see that each day she passes in the society of this 
week, unprincipled man adds another link to the chain that binds her to 
him ?” 

From the night that Constance had over-heard the conversation in the Sala di 
Dante her manner had entirely changed toward Guido. It was true she seldom 
saw him now, except at her lessons ; and then she was the dignified, attentive 
pupil,—nothing more. Those little half-confidences were over. There were no 
more adoring glances from the dark eyes of Guido, as he sang with her sweet, 
impassioned romances ; no more timid, trembling smiles from Constance. She 
was grave, almost severe. If her heart ached under the tight grasp with which 
she held it, she only increased the pressure, because she felt she must then and 
there crush that love, or later it would crush her, d 

There were no more evenings passed together in sweet but dangerous dallying at 
the piano, or with heads bent over some Italian poem which too often expr 
their own tender love. For everything connected with Guido seemed to her ima- 
gination poetry and music. The very words of his beautiful language breathed 
passion. The sound of his voice, the sweet, sad smile, the tender melancholy 
nature, all made his presence too dear and too seductive. 

And Guido also knew and avoided the danger he experienced in the presence 
of this lovely, pure English girl, so different from the dark, passionate beauty 
of his own countrywomen.- To him she was a saint, an angel, something far. 
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above even his adoring eyes. “Ah!” he sometimes thought, “ she cannot be 
mine on earth, but I will enshrine her in my heart as Dante did his Beatrice, as - 
Petrarch his Laura, as Tasso his Leonora, and she shall be my only love. It is 
better to worship her memory than to be the idol of any other woman. Then, 
after a little waiting, I shall see her for ever in the paradise of the free.” 

And so he lived, and worked, and sang, and dreamed his sweet dreams with 
smiling lips and tearful eyes, and the world noticed that there was a sweeter, 
more touching pathos in his voice than ever before. 
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THE STORY OF THE RIVULET. 


rue story of the rivulet.—It was born a tiny rill among the moors and 
mcuntains of South-western Scotland, where the thunder roared and the 
lightning shone upon their rugged sides, and the whirring flight of the wild birds 
broke upon the silence, and the distant echo of the spurtsman’s gun was the only 
human sound. Grand and glorious rose the everlasting hills, bleak and purple 
stretched the moor, and there, cradled in the dark and peaty moss, amid the roots 
of heather, the little rill ran, pure and limpid, passing over dirt and rubbish, yet 
not itself defiled, and surrounded by such scenes of solemn beauty as should, for 
very shame, have lifted up its heart in gratitude to their Creator. All thy works 
praise thee, O Lord. But the rill cared not for grandeur; solitude meant 
desolation in its language; wildness and majesty another name for gloom. It 
wanted the green and distant valley, with the busy life of men who lived there, 
and the merry voices of the children at their play ; it wanted something to love 
it—to own its usefulness—not to spend its life merely in adding one touch of 
beauty to that glorious mountain scene. And the wish was granted, as discon- 
tented wishes sometimes are, to teach us their folly and ingratitude, and the 
self-seeking spirit which has prompted them ; and dews and showers fed it, and 
other rills added their treasures to its own, till broader and broader grew its 
channel, stronger and stronger waxed its current, until at length it reached the 
valley, a rill no ionger, but a foaming mountain stream. There, dashing, roaring, 
leaping, in more boisterous mood, or eddying round huge boulders, and glancing 
in the sunlight, its merry life began just as it had pictured it, with bonny banks, 
adorned with golden gorse and brambles, laden with their juicy fruit, with deli- 
cate bluebells and white anemones nestling in the shadow of the bracken and hardy 
fern, of which the rich luxuriant undergrowth was formed, together with the plant 
which, shall it be confessed? the brook loved best of all—the tufts of purple 
heather which reminded it of its lonely moor. At the entrance of the valley 
stood a water-mill, long since, of necessity, disused, as the dried-up, stony 
channel testified ; but, as the copious stream flowed on, and showed no signs of 
ceasing, workmen appeared upon the scene, rusty machinery was put in order or 
replaced, the wheel began to turn, prosperity reigned, and the wish for usefulness was 
fulfilled. Then the heart of the stream was satisfied, and it began te sing—* I 
will rest here,” said the stream ; “I am content. My life is perfect and complete 
—what more could I desire? I fertilise the valley ; the miller says I am his 
blessing ; the children—oh! the little children— welcome me as a friend; they 
dabble with their feet in my cool, clear waters; they cross my stepping-stones ; 
they love me better even than the cattle who come from the sunny meadows to 
quench their thirst ; bnt not, perhaps, better than the maiden who first heard the 
whisper of ‘I love thee’ while gathering bluebells on my banks.” ‘I will rest 
here,” it repeated, ‘“‘ my life is perfect and complete. Why should I flow onward 
to the big, broad river, and lose myself in those dark and chilly waters ? Let me 
remain for ever in this happy valley.” 
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But a Voice from Heaven whispered, “‘ Not so. Nolife which is limited to a 
narrow Circle is complete ; none which is satisfied with its own happiness is 
perfect. Flow onward, ever onward, to the mighty river of Human Life, not 
failing in one iota of thy kindness to the valley, yet not content with it; 
encircling the land, loving the little ones, refreshing the cattle, as hitherto, but 
ever pressing forward to mingle thy pure waters in the dark, cold tide of human 
misery, adding whatever thou hast of brightness and sweetness, and power to 
purify its current, and content to lose thyself, thy happiness, thine individual life, 
in the struggle to make pure the lives of others.” 

And the stream obeyed. It shuddered to leave the guileless innocence of 
earlier days ; but the fiat had gone forth, and its spirit rose to the appointed 
task, as, boldly overleaping all the obstacles which lay before it, it poured its lavish 
treasures in the great, deep river, grieved, and sorry, and surprised, to find its 
gifts no more regarded than the tiny little rills which in days gone by had emptied 
themselves into its stream. It bore it for a time in patience, and then tht Voice 
from Heaven spoke again: “‘ Murmur not because thy labour has no visible 
result ; nor even here be satisfied with usefulness. Do not drops make up the ocean ? 
for drops compose the rill, rills the stream, streams the river, and rivers flow on 
swiftly to the sea ; but how would it be should each little drop declare that it 
would go alone—it would not blend its life with that of others—it would be 
perfect in itself? Unity is strength, and the goal before us is tbe same for all ; 
it was this which thou forgot, which made the lesson seem so hard; but, still, I 
say despair not. Thousands are learning it beside thee ; I am teaching it to 
them, to the little children who play upon thy banks, dreaming of a time when 
they are masters of themselves, and all their eager thoughts are put in action ; 
to the sweet, young maidens, with their tender lovers, who will not look: beyond 
the narrow circle where they know that they are prized ; to the weary, careworn 
women, and baffled, disappointed men who have cast their lot in with the river, to 
cleanse and purify its torrent, and have found their efforts fruitless, and their 
labour wasted, till their spirit sank within them, I speak to them of the goa 
before them, of the beauty and glory of the sea into which their drops, made pure 
by sacrifice, will be accepted ; I tell them that there weariness and pain are over, 
and the individua) life made perfect in the one harmonious whole. Guide the 


‘river, oh! My Father!” said the Voice, ‘and calm its troubled waters— 


‘ Till in the ocean of Thy love, 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above.’ ” 


. 
‘ 


A SEA-VIEW. 


IN foamy curves along the amber sands 

Plash constant at my feet the unresting tides, 

And where stern headlands bulging creased sides 
Skirt leagues of desolate shore in sombre bands, 
They clutch the futile weed with futile hands. 

Far on her salty gale a mad gull rides, 

Firm on her glittering road a schooner glides, 
And stalwart from this cape the light-house stands 

Rock-rooted, and the same weird story charms, 
The same voice tells it, lonely ages through, 

Now raised in passion, sinking now to calm, 
And what it utters, no man ever knew, 

More than yon cedar dangling out of reach, 

Or dark-blue mussel twinkling on the beach. 


— 


MAURITIUS. 


T was about three o’clock in the afternoon of June 9th, 1863, that I caught 
my first glimpse of the Island of Mauritius. The land first seen was the 
summit of Peterbotte, crowned with a huge rocky knob somewhat like an in- 
verted pyramid in form. Rising about three thousand feet above the sea; and 
seen through and above the broken clouds which were constantly driving against 
it, this mountain-peak presented a weird and fascinating aspect. Naturally 
enough, after ninety days at sea, my eyes clung to it as long as possible: and 
when mist and darkness hid it from my sight, I often, in fancy, beheld it rising 
in gloomy majesty before me, indicating that my voyage had nearly ended. 
During the night, our vessel—a little Hamburg brig—ran down before a smack- 
ing breeze between ‘‘ Round” and “ Flat” islands, skirting the shore where the 
St. Geran, immortalized in the story of Paul et Virginie, was wrecked, and 
whose sad fate was unpleasantly recalled by the nervousness of our German 
master, who, as if to assure me, kept repeating, “‘ As soon as I can make Flat 
Island Light I shall be all right ;” seeming wholly unconscious that he was 
constantly confessing that, at the time, he was far from feeling “all right.” 
At daylight the next morning, however, we were off the town of Port Louis. 
But it was not till near noon—for officials at this port are never in a hurry— 


' that we received pratique, and were allowed to go on shore. As I stepped 


upon the quay, I found it crowded and busy. Here were jostling each other 
the representatives of nearly every race, nation, tribe, and clan on the face of 
the earth ; and, all clamouring in their native tongues, were making a more dis- 
tracted jargon than the Babel-builders heard. Around the wharves, and out 
amongsi the shipping, Lascar boatmen were darting in their light canoes; on 
the quays, half-naked Indians, with a sprinkling of Malagash and negroes, 
were handling various species of merchandise, and chanting their monotonous 
refrains; while Chinese, Malays, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Ger-. 
mans, Americans, and I know not what other nationalities, contributed to swell 
the motley, jabbering, singing, sweating, swearing crowd. Repulsive, at first 
sight, as was this curious medley of colours and races, and especially repulsive to. 
both, sight and smell as were the filthy and almost nude Indians, I soon learned. 
that it was to these last—to their endurance of tropical heat and to their cheap 
and docile labour—that Mauritius largely owes its present prosperity. 

Mauritius is situated about five hundred miles east of the great island of 


‘Madagascar ; about equidistant from the Cape of Good Hope and Point de 


Galle, and in the direct route of vessels bound from India and China to Europe 
and America. Its situation may be regarded as providential ; since but for this 
island and its excellent harbour, many a richly-laden vessel, caught in the 
terrible cyclones of the Indian seas, would never have been heard of more. 


Not a year passes in which numerous distressed vessels do not enter Port Louis | 


for repairs; many of them putting back when they have almost doubled Good 
ce 


; 
> 
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Hope, so easily, by help of the southeast trades, is the island made. After the 
fearful gale off the Cape, in June, 1866, in which five ships are known to have 
foundered, no less than twenty-three put back to Mauritius disabled. To many 
a storm-tossed mariner, therefore, as we]l as many a timid passenger, has the 
first glinspse of this island been one of the fairest sights that ever blessed human 
vision. ‘To repair these crippled ships, there are here three large and substantial 
dry docks and one patent slip, all of which do a good business. 

The extreme length of the island is thirty-nine miles, and its greatest breadth 
about thirty-four miles. Its area is computed at about 450,000 acres, though. 
it has never been accurately measured. According to the Blue Book for 1864, 
148,609 acres are under cultivation, of which 124,795 are devoted to sugar- 
cane. 

The surface of Mauritius is very diversified; its scenery often picturesque, 
and sometimes sublime. It has several clusters, or short ranges of mountains, 
none of which, however, rise to a very great height. The two principal groups 
are those of Port Louis, directly behind the town; and of Black River, in the 
district of the same name. The highest peaks of the former are the Pouce and 
Peterbotte ; and the loftiest summit of the latter is the Piton de la Riviére 
Noire, which rises 2,902 feet above the sea, being the highest point in the island. 
None of these mountains are of dangerqus or difficult ascent, with the excep- 
tion of Peterbotte ; and that is much less so than it seems, having been conquered 
several times during the last few years. 

The climate of Mauritius is delicious. Though within the tropics, the heat is 
seldom oppressive, owing to the cooling and invigorating influence of the trades. 
During a three-years’ residence there, I hever saw the mercury above 93 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and never below 58 degrees. An old English resident told me that 
he had once, on the high land in the interior, seen the mercury as low as 48 
degrees—the lowest point at which I ever heard it reported. No house on the 
island has any provision for warming it ; as, indeed, none requires any artificial 
heat. Linen garments are worn throughout the year without inconvenience. 
Amongst the poor, therefore, there is no suffering from want of clothing ; and as 

‘the banana, the most nutritious and abundant of tropical fruits, ripens every 
month, and may be had almost for the plucking, there is little danger that the 
poorest should ever want for food. In the wet season, or summer, the tempera- 
ture is greatly modified by copious rains. These continue almost uninterruptedly 
for some weeks, reminding one, if they do not sometimes excite a fear of the re- 
currence, of the deluge. In February, 1865, there fell in the basin wherein 
Port Louis stands, in the short space of twenty-four hours, about fourteen 
inches of water ; causing so rapid a rise of the little mountain-streams as to in- 
undate the lower part of the town, and destroy much property and many lives. 
But when the dry season comes, with its pure, genial, bracing air, which it is a 
luxury to breathe, every sensitive nature feels existence to be a blessed thing. 
Then out-door exercise and enjoyments are resumed, and a new lease of life is 
taken. Men involuntarily say to each other, “ How delightful the climate! 
Where can it be surpassed ? where equalled ?” 

As the cliwate of Mauritius is thus equable and genial, so the health of the 
population was remarkably good previous to the importation of such immense 
numbers of Indian coolies. With 250,000 persons of this class’ compressed 
into so small a space, and huddling together in their huts like pigs in a sty, it is 
not surprising that the mortality-rates should have largely increased. Neither is 
it surprising that, when contagious diseases once get a foothold on the island— 
as spite of all sanitary regulation they frequently will—they should prove fear- 
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fully destructive, sweeping off tens of thousands. Thus, the cholera in 1862, 
and the plague in 1867—which is since reported as having broken out afresh— 
fairly decimated the population. But, ordinary precautions observed, there are 
few places on the globe where health and life are more likely to be prolonged 


than in Mauritius. English life-insurance offices do—or did a few years since 


—take risks there at the same rates that they do at home. 

The geological character of Mauritius is volcanic. Besides the dark, reddish- 
gray basalt of which the mouatains are composed, and fragments of which aré 
strewn all over the island, “ thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” scarcely any other 
mineral is here found. In one district there are indications of iron; but beyond 
this, nothing of a metallic nature. The mountains are almost invariably cunei- 


form, shooting up to edges so sharp that, in many places, hardly anyone but — 


Monsieur Blondin would be able to preserve his equilibrium thereon. When 
Government surveyors were triangulating the island a few years ago, they were 
frequently obliged to crawl along these narrow crests on hands and knees, as a 
mis-step or loss of poise would have precipitated them down a declivity, on 
either side, to certain death. ° 


The vegetation of the island, though rich and luxuriant, presents few points — 


of interest to those familiar with tropical lands. Many different species of the 
thousand-and-more varieties of the palmacea flourish here. Commonest, as 
well as most useful, is the cocoa-palm, with its tall, branchless trunk crowned 
with a tuft of wide-spreading leaves, amongst which may always be seen flowers 
and fruit in every stage of development. ‘There is also the vacoa-palm, very 
useful for the manufacture of sugar-bags. The traveller’s tree, a native of 
Madagascar, flourishes equally well in the smaller island; though here there is 
no occasion for the traveller to resort to it for the satisfaction of his thirst. 
The sea-cocoanut palm, sometimes called the double cocoanut of the Maldives, 
from its great size and from its having been several times found near that group 
of islands, but whose habitat is the Seychelle Islands, and whose proper name is 
the lodoicea sechellerum, likewise grows iu Mauritius. This tree requires forty 
years to reach its fruit-bearing period, and eight years to mature its fruit. 
When fully grown, the nut is from eight to eighteen inches long, is heart-shaped, 
and often weighs from fifty to sixty pounds. 

After the palms, the most noticeable trees of Mauritius are the Flamboyant, 
which, when in blossom, is fully worthy of its name; the Filas, slightly resem- 
bling the American white pine; the Mango, cultivated universally and produc- 
ing immense quantities of delicious fruit; the Tamarind, whose dark-green 
foliage adorns every hillside; the Bois de Noir, which furnishes the best timber 
in the island ; and the Banian, sending forth its pendents and multiplying itself 
indefinitely. Numerous and beautiful varieties of the fern are found here also. 
A shrub, called Campéche, grows wild, and, when cultivated, makes a most 
admirable hedge, attaining a sufficient height in a couple of years, and forming 


a barrier so thick, thorny, and closely matted, that no animal can force its way 


through it. 
Most of the flowers peculiar to a colder clime flourish moderately well ; 
though nearly all appeal but slightly to more than a single sense, tropical blos- 
soms having very little odour. Amongst the most esteemed are the various 
varieties of the rose, the oleander, the fuchsia, one species of the nenuphar quite 
like our water-lilly, and several varieties of creepers. Of the last, by far the 
most beautiful is the Bougainvillier, which, trained on a trellis, or over a sum- 
mer-house, forms an impervious shade, and offers a most attractive spectacle to 


the eyes; for, besides its bright green leaves, it puts forth innumerable tri- — 
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foliate flowering leaves, varying from a dark purple to a bright vioiet hue, to 
each to which, like a pearl to its parent-shell, is attached an exquisite little 
straw-colour blossom. On a large, healthy vine I have seen, apparently, ten 


thousand flowers in perfect maturity, compelling a degree of mingled wonder 


and admiration that few other floral exhibitions of any sort have ever done, as 
well as exciting the wish that, by the wave of some magic wand, I could 
transport it, as it stood, within the purview of other and equally appreciative 
eyes. 
Fews parts of the world are more interesting to the conchologist, or present. 
better facilities for the study of his favorite science, than Mauritius, * * * 
Like Ireland, Mauritius has no snakes. Whether the absence of these rep- 
tiles here is due to the same cause—the ban of St. Patrick, or of some other 
saint—that the legend ascribes it to in the far larger temperate isle, I will 
not attempt to decide. It is certain none are found here The only poison-: 
ous reptiles are scorpions, ccntipedes, and tarantulas, all of which are repul- 
sive and venomous, but all small, and incapable of inflicting fatal injuries. * * * 
Mauritius has long been celebrated as the habitat of the Dodo, a bird not. 
- known to have existed elsewhere, and which has been extinct for a century 
and a half. It abounded here on the discovery of the island by the Portuguese, 
who describe it as dull, tame, and easily captured. The early Dutch settlers 
also found the Dodos very numerous, and left verbal descriptions and painted 
portraits of the same. It was “larger than a swan, covered with black down, 
with curled feathers on the rump, and similar ones in place of wings. The beak 
was large and curved, and the legs scaly. They laid but one egg, of the size 


of a half-penny roll, or of that of a pelican, and the young ones had a stone in 


the gizzard.” A living specimen of it was exhibited in London about 1640, 
and was described as a “ great fowle, somewhat bigger than the largest turkey- 
cock, and so legged and footed, but stouter and thicker, and of a more erect 
shape, coloured before like the breast of a young fesan, and the back of dun or 
deare colour.” 

After the departure of the Dutch from Mauritius, nothing is heard of the Dodo 
as a living bird. Its extinction is attributed to various causes ; such as the great 
numbers slain by the Dutch, the ease with which they fell a prey to the Ma- 
roons, and especially. to the immense numbers of rats which then infested the 
island, and to which, in the absence of any Pied Piper, like him of Hamelin, to 
charm them into the sea, the abandonment of the settlement by the Dutch is 
traditionally ascribed. But whatever the cause, the bird, like the Newfound- 
land auk and the Malagash epiornis, has ceased to exist. 

Until recently, very few remains of the Dodo were known to naturalists. A 
foot in the British Museum, a head and foot in the Ashmolean Museum, a cra- 
nium at Copenhagen, and a few bones incrusted with stalagmite at Paris, were 
all that had been preserved; and curiously enough, no remains of it were to 
be found in Mauritius. About three years ago, however, there was fished out 
from the bottom of a swamp, or quadmire, surrounded by steeply-sloping banks, 
a great variety of animal bones, amongst which were three nearly complete 
sets of Dodo bones. ‘Two of these sets went to England, where one of them 
sold for a hundred pounds. The third I had the gcod fortune to secure for 
Professor Agassiz, whose delight at receiving it, it. was a peculiar satisfaction to 
witness. 

The Dodo belonged to the pigeon-family ; and might, were the legends re- 
lated of its savory character trustworthy, if its existence had been preserved, have 
proved of no slight value to Mauritius, as well as to other tropica) climes. 
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Perhaps it would have added one more to the list of dishes tempting to Epicu- 
rean palates; and that at our great feasts, for which so many turkeys bleed, it - 
would have disputed the palm of general popularity. 

Mauritius has many toothsome varieties of fish ; and one, the Gouramie; which 
is peculiar to its waters, and is much esteemed. This island is also the habitat 
of the trachinus, called by the Creoles ‘The Laf.” A live specimen of this fish 
I never saw ; but preserved specimens justify the following description. ‘‘ It is 
seldom above seven or eight inches long ; and its shape is nearly that of a blunt 
wedge, Its fins are slightly developed ; and its small, dull eyes are near to- 
gether in the top of the head. Its very large mouth is cleft almost vertically, 
being admiraly contrived for snapping the little fishes which swim over its den, 
Its skin is of a dull, diagreeable hue, and its whole appearance extremely repul- 


sive. It has a strong spine in the dorsal fin which is its weapon ; though no 


gland or pore seems to be connected with it that may secrete or convey 
poison.” 


But whether it have such a gland or not, it is able to inflict a wound which, 


though small, causes the intensest suffering. It burrows in the mud, — a 
dden 


peculiar hue from the slime in which it lies, and wounds only when tro 

upon. But woe to the unhappy bather or fisherman who does tread upon 
it! Ifhe escape death from tetanus, let him not hope to escape 
keen and protracted suffering, ‘A soldier, fishing along the shore, 
was stung by a laf in the hollow of his foot. He was instanly seized with 
faintness, and a cold sweat bedewed his body. Assisted to the hospital, cupping 
and alkalis and opiates were resorted to, but with little avail. The poor fellow 
‘suffered so intensely that four men were required to hold him on his bed; and 
this for many hours. He remained in hospital more than two months, in conse- 
quence of this wound. For some days the pain increased as the tide rose ; and 
the same unaccountable fact has been mentioned by many persons who have 
observed the effects of this sting.’’ It has recently been discovered that a 


plant, belonging to the lettuce family and growing along the shore, is an efficaci- 


ous remedy for the venom of this wound—illustrating once more how near 


everwhere in nature the antidote is found to the bane. 


There are no quadrupeds peculiar to Mauritius. Rats are very numerous and 
very mischievous ; thousands of them being destroyed on some estates every 
year, and the destruction caused by them sometimes amounting to five per 
cent. of the entire sugar-crop. The hare, about half the size of its European 
congener, the rabbit, and the deer, are also quite abundant. The last-mentioned 
are sometimes seen in the wilder districts in herds ot twenty or thirty, affording, 
during the season, fine sport for the huntsman. 

Of the quadrumana, there are three species in the island—the lemur, the 
tenrec, and the monkey. The last is about two feet long, when fully grown, is 
of a dingy blue colour, strongly attached to its young, and gregarious in its 
habits. If disturbed or threatened, it will often face and attack its disturber. Of 
its exploits, many curious stories are told—such as its turning upon the hunter 
who had penetrated to its resorts, and, with loud screams and menacing gestures, 
driving him from the woods; or, as leaping from a tree whither it had been 


“driven, upon the largest dog of a pack, almost instantaneously ripping open its 


dowels, and escaping to the hills before the other dogs could seize it; or, as 
throwing itself upon its back when beset by wasps, and striking down with its 
four hands everyone that approached it. Its flesh is regarded as savoury by the 
Creoles ; and a fellow-countryman, of strong digestive powers, assured me that he 
had found it palatable. The fat is supposed to be an almost sovereign remedy 
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for rheumatism ; while the skin is remarkably tough, affording excellent material 
for light shoes or heavy gloves. 

The staple production of Mauritius is sugar. It is, in fact, almost the only 
crop. In 1863, the yield reached the enormous figure of one hundred and sixty 
thousand tons ; and sold for about two millions of pounds sterling. This sugar 
is produced, on a well-managed estate, at a prime cost of about ten shillings per 
hundred pounds. It is seldom that it does not sell for double that amount, But, 
owing to bad management, extravagance, and the extortions of the money-lenders, 
many of the planters are perpetually in hot water, estates frequently changing 
hands, and the bankruptcy court is full of business. 

The labourers on the plantations are almost exclusively Indian coolies, the 
descendants of the former slaves taking, asa rule, to the various handicrafts. The 
idea of finding in the dense population of India a supply of labour for the colony 
was first broached soon after the abolition of slavery in 1834. But it was not 
till about 1840 that the idea took practical shape; since when, with some fluc- 
tuations, immigration has gone steadily forward, usually supplying, and some- 
times oversupplying, the demand for labour. At present there are about two 
hundred and fifty thousand coolies on the island, of whom about eighty thousand 
are employed on the plantations, and the remainder serve as porters, domestics, 
&c., or pick up a precarious subsistence by petty pilfering. The cost of importing 
these coolies averages about four pounds each. The transportation is under 
governmental surveillance, and with due regard to the health and comfort of the 
' immigrants. The scale of wages is also arranged by the Government, and is, for 
every able-bodied man, ten shillings per month the first year, eleven shillings per 
month the second year, and so on increasing one shilling per month each year of 
the five years’ engagement. The planter also furnishes the coolies’ rations, which 
consist mainly of rice, and which ordinarily cost from eight to ten shillings per 
month. Labor consequently, as before observed, is very cheap. Were it not, 
it would be impossible to cultivate successfully its tertile but rugged soil, where 
the chief agricultural implements are the crowbar, the pickaxe the grubbing iron 
and the labourers’ hands. 


It was during the government of that wise and able administrator, Mahé de la - 


Bourdonnais, in the middle of the last century, that a young officer, then un- 
known to fame, but whom the world has since delighted to honour, Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, visited the island, contemplated its scenery, observed its rustic society, 
and afterward celebrated both in that charming prose-poem, Paul et Virginie— 
a poem translated into many languages, but to whose delicate flavour no transla- 
tion can do justice. It is through this little book that most people have derived 
such knowledge as they have of Ile de France. And though St. Pierre had 
quite another purpose in writing the story than describing the scenery and people 
of Mauritius, yet aged persons have assured me that, while his picture is some- 
times topographically incorrect, it is in other respects wonderfully faithful to the 
condition of things at their earliest remembrance. There are now shown near 
the village of Pamplemousses, whose church the fond mothers of Paul and Vir- 
ginia with their tender offspring were said to frequent, the monuments of these 
luckless lovers ; but, alas ! they commemorate only fictitious personages. When, 
or by whom, they were first erected, is uncertain ; what is certain is, that tender- 
hearted pilgrims who resort to them to bewail the woes of so unfortunate a love, 
batter down and carry away in small fragments these pillars every few years; 
when they are rebuilt by a pious publican living near, and who thereby sells cake 
and ale. The only fact in the story is the wreck of the ship St. Geran, which 
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occurred about the time and place mentioned, and by which one hundred and 
twenty persons perished. 


Another, scarcely less romantic, and far more authentic, incident of the period 


may well find notice here. The demand for labour being urgent, slaves were 
sought in Madagascar, notwithstanding the experience of the Dutch. Even La 
Bourdonnais encouraged their importation. But owing to the cunning and 
power of the Malagash chieftains, it was necessary to send with every slaver a 
considerable force to protect the vessel and crew, both while on the coast and 
on the return passage. On one occasion, a certain Grenville de Forva! went on 
an expedition of this sort. Reaching Madagascar, and receiving from one of 
the petty princes many assurances of friendship, he disembarked his few troops 
and went himself to sleep in one of the chief’s houses. In the night he was 
waked by a young and elegantly formed woman, who timidly announced herself 
as the daughter of his host. She revealed to him a plot of her father’s to 
massacre De Forval and all his company ; adding that so tender were the senti- 
ments with which he had inspired her that she could not see him sacrificed, but 
desired to follow him through life, and to the end of the world. The plan was, 
that De Forval and his party should be surrounded and slain the next day at 
a formal meeting to which her father would come with a numerous retinue. 
The signal for the assault, was to be the breaking of a stick by the King ; 
though, if circumstances should not favour the plot, the King was to throw his 
hat in the air. : 

De Forval assured the yonng princess that, were her story true, she might 
rely on him. Providing for her safety, and determining on his own line of con- 
duct, he waited the next day’s gathering. At the appointed hour, the prince 
arrived with a powerful escort; and, at what seemed a favourable moment, 


broke the stick. Instantly, with drawn sword in one hand and a loaded pistol - 


in the other, De Forval rushed toward him, and so frightened the chief that he 
immediately threw up his hat and beat a hasty retreat. It is pleasant to know 
that De Forval kept faith with the tawny princess. He took her to Mauritius, 
and made her the mistress of his household. Nor had he reason to regret it, 


as she afterward gave him almost equally striking proofs of her affection. For, | 
on learning of her father’s death, she, with De Forval’s consent, set sail for 


Madagascar, whence no one expected her return. What was De Forval’s 
astonishment then, when, some time after, she arrived in Mauritius with two 
hundred slaves, whose services she tendered him, having for ever renounced her 
undisputed claim to the barbaric throne of her ancestors. Thus, the romance 
of Pocahontas, whose love saved the life of the adventurous explorer of the 
Western Hemisphere, and which has been so often celebrated in story, song, 
and painting, is not without its counterpart in the Eastern World, and is equally 
worthy of fame and admiration. Whether any of the aristocratic families of 
the island trace their descent from the Malagash princess, and are as proud of it 
as some Virginian families are of their alleged descent from Pocahontas, I am 
unable to say. Certainly they have as good reason. 

To do justice to the social condition of Mauritius would require a very 
graphic pen. To attain a proximate idea of it, it is necessary, in the first place, 
to recall the conglomerate character of the population. Nearly three-fourths of 
the whole are Indians, nine-tenths of whom are in a most lamentably degraded 
state. Docile and obedient as servants, so long as they are under strict surveil- 
lance, they are sadly untrustworthy the moment they are out of sight. They 
are also greatly addicted to pilfering, compelling every moveable thing that can 
tempt their cupidity to be kept under lock and key. Sent to the boutique, or 
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bazaar, to make ever so slight a purchase, they calculate on their little com- 
mission as much as on buying the article sent for. A cook, doing a family’s 
marketing, would be deemed very stupid who did not make enough for his own 
support out of the funds entrusted to his charge. fortunate he, whose servants, 
content with robbing him themselves, protect him from the depredations of others. 
To trust them, even after long service and many trials, is, not unfrequently, to 
wake up some fine morning and find one’s house plundered, and every valuable 
portable gone. 

In their personal habits they are very repulsive ; and, owing to their great 
consumption of ghee, are usually satcrated with an odour to which that of a 
Congo negro is delicious. The whole wardrobe of many an adult is a strip of 
cotton cloth ; while children, below ten ora dozen years, usually run about en- 
tirely naked. In their huts, often the sole articles of furniture are a mat and a 
copper kettle or two; while those who have been domestics in European 
families for years, never condescend to the use of knife, or fork, or spoon, in 
eating. Yet, like all barbarians, they have a great fondness for tinsel and dis- 
play, and not unfrequently deck themselves out with ornaments of considerable 
value. It is not uncommon on holidays to meet in the streets Indian belles 
having a ring on every toe, anklets on each leg, rings on every finger, three or 
four bracelets on each arm, as many rings in each ear, a ring three or four. 
inches in diameter in the nose, a pinchbeck bandolette about the hair, and, what 
is most prized of all, a necklace of sovereigns around the neck. These, with a 
light muslin skirt, or a white lamba, with a closely-fitting waistcoat and a gaudy 
red shawl, make up the toilette of the fashionable young Indian woman as I 
saw her. Like her sisters of a fairer hue and a higher civilisation, however, 
she does not disdain the use of cosmetics; though hers are mainly limited to 
cocoanut oil and red lead. Very soon after birth, the ear of every Indian girl 
is punctured, and a small roll of elastic bark inserted, which gradually presses 
the hole open more and more, until at length a. thread of skin and muscle — 
hangs four or five inches below the ear, presenting an appearance beautiful to 
Indian eyes as tiny feet to a Chinaman’s. : 

Still, the condition of the Indians has improved since their immigration to 
Mauritius. It is constantly improving. Nearly all of them, whether looking 
forward to a return to their native land or not, are accumulating a little money. 
Many of them manifest great’ shrewdness in business transactions. A large 
portion of their children are gathered into the government schools, where they 
are acquiring the rudiments of learning, but where it -is very difficult to keep 
them for a great while. Through the influence of these schools, of missionary 
efforts, and of benevolent planters—some of whom take a truly Christian interest 
in their people—light is slowly penetrating the dense darkness in which these 
poor wretches live. 

The second class of the population as regards numbers are the Creoles, con- 
sisting of the former slaves anil their descendants, of every variety of shade. 
Though some of these have exhibited good business capacities, and attained 
respectable positions in various professions, and though all are improving, the 
class, as a whole, is not in a satisfactory state. Few of them work on the 
plantations. Many of them practise various handicrafts in a small way, though 
few have much skill in them. Skilled workmen, in fact, are one of the great 
needs of the colony. Until recently, with the exception of a little missionary 
effort whclly incompetent to grapple with the dense mass of ignorance and vice 
which confronted it, little was done for the improvement of this clase. Lately, 
however, government schools have been established all over the island, and are 
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doing great good. These, if not absolutely free, are nearly so, requiring but a 
shilling per month tuition, and not even that if the parents are unable to pay it. 
They are organised on a broad, unsectarian basis, and are superintended by a 
most devoted friend of popular education, and a. most thorough Christian gen - 
tleman, who, in the discharge of his duties, sets before himself the highest 
standards, yet wisely employs the most simple and conciliatory means. In 
spirit wholly, in letter to a great degree, he is a disciple of Horace Mann, of 


-whose character and work he is an ardent admirer. He has now under his 


direction nearly one hundred schools, supported wholly or partially by Govern- 
ment, and attended by about five thousand pup‘ls. The influence of these 
schools on the manners and habits of the young Creoles and Indians is 
already perceptible; while, as yet, their good work of amelioration is scarcely 


begun. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


S ies is to be hoped that in giving this article its present attractive title we 

are not about to lead some inquiring young lady mind on to a reading by 
which she will awake to the fact that we are making no allusion whatever to 
matches matrimonial, and that our efforts to enlighten savour somewhat of false 
pretences, 

The advance from the tinder-box to the first birth of the lucifer was a great 
one. Every chemist who undertook the matter based it upon phosphorus. At 
first it came in the shape of abit of the plain article rubbed on sandpaper, the 
friction causing it to ignite, and the application of a sulphur match producing 
the flame. Burnt fingers.and the expense caused inventors to look farther, and 
the next step was a small wax taper, the wick of which was coated with phos- 
phorus, and the whole enclosed ina small glasstube. When a light was wanted 
the end of the tube was broken off, and the contact of the air with the wick 
ignited it. Highly scientific, but expensive ! 

The next was the phosphorus-bottle. A small bit of phosphorus was put in 
a bottle and slightly burned with a heated wire, the bottle being quickly closed 
with a cork; the result was a phosphoric oxide, which, when a light was wanted, 
it was only necessary to bring into contact with a sulphur match. For many 
years these bottles were supposed to be the ultimatum of light-producing, until 
the German chemists went into the matter. 

The first attempt at a serious change was that of one Honiberg, who thought 
he could substitute a calcined mixture of sugar, flour, and alum, which had the 
quality of taking fire when exposed to the air. But as people would not be 
careful, Honiberg’s method burnt out, and some things more scientific, though 
not more practical, were tried. The best of these was a glass reservoir hold- 
ing a small supply of hydrogen gas, a column of water supported by a valve, 
an electrophorus, by aid of which an electric spark was made to ignite a small 
stream of hydrogen, which was released from the reservoir by pressing the fin- 
ger upon a valve lever on the top. 

The next point was in pneumatics, and the construction of a hard metal 
syringe, at the end of which was a bit of tinder. The quick pressing down of 
the piston condensed the air in the tube, thereby producing sufficient heat to 
ignite the punk, and by the application of a sulphur match the requisite flame 
was obtained. 

But all this would not do, and at last the chemists hit upon the idea that a 
mixture of chlorate of potash, sugar, and gum would take fire if touched by sul- 
phuric acid. With that the bottle came up again, and oblong paper boxes were 
made containing a bunch of matches tipped with the chlorate, and little bottles 
of the acid to dip in. These boxes were safe, and as they were prettily got up, 
the wood of the matches being oftentimes perfumed, they held sway for many 
years. 


But at last the public and the matchmakers came to the conclusion that. 
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cheapness must be reached, and that it could be done in no other way than by 
discarding fancy boxes, bottles and perfumes, and that the match must be made 
to ignite by friction alone. To reach this various inventions were made, and we 


stepped as it were at once into the lucifer—or, as it was once called, the loco- © 


foco—match. In the production of this essential little article almost every ma- 
nufacturer undertakes to make a secret of the compound with which he tips his 
splints of wood, and asserts that his method is different from that of anyone 
else ; but, while we are not anxious to disclose trade secrets, or lay open to an 
enterprising public the method of match-making, we will take the responsibility 
of asserting that very few of them depart far from a mixture of chlorate of pot- 
ash, phosphorus, sulphuret of antimony, saltpetre and starch, though they may 
add what colouring matter they please to give their manufactures symmetry and 
beauty. This colouring matter is generally red ochre, red lead, Prussian blue or 
smalt, and has nothing whatever to do with the action of the match. 

The German match trade began at Darmstadt in the year 1834, and that 
duchy has now about thirty-five large manufactories, turning out over two 
millions of boxes weekly. These boxes are not like ours, which contain one 
hundred matches each, but are cases, sometimes of wood, sometimes paper, and 
sometimes tin, with a filling of from one thousand to fifteen hundred matches. 
These are sold on the spot, by the manufacturers, at about two cents, our money, 
per dozen boxes, while the splints, untipped, of which large quantities are 
exported to England and other countries, are sold at a still more astonishingly 
low rate, one manufacturer offering the untipped at the rate of ten thousand for 
one cent. In Austria and Bavaria both the finished matches and the splints are 
sold by the pound, at a rate that makes them come equally low. 

From Germany the manufacture spread into other countries, and England 
especially took up the making with a vigour that has made her a serious rival to 
the former in the markets of the world. In England, at this time, there are 
some most extensive manufactories—one in Lancashire alone employing five 
hundred hands, using every week a ton and a‘half of sulphur and the same 
ananiihy of glue, and producing an average of seventy millions of matches 
weekly. 

Before the simple match which we hold so lightly in our every-day economy 
is fit to be handed over to us, not only is it necessary that individually it should 
go through a variety of manipulations, but before its production really great 
mechanical skill has been brought to bear in the construction of the machinery 
necessary for cutting the splints. In many cases, even of large manufactories, this 
department is entirely separate, and the splints, both round and square, are made 
and sold to the match-makers at a certain sum, leaving them to perform all the 
other necessary work to make them perfect illuminators, 

The first process to which we shall introduce you is that of the conversion of 
the timber. The planks or pieces, you will perceive, from which all matches save 
matrimonial and sporting ones are made, are four feet in length. This timber is 
not necessarily the best stuff, as it had to be years ago, when the machines were 
fine knives for splitting—common wood doing just as well when perfectly free of 


knots. These slips of plank, four feet in length, and two inches in thicknes, are 


taken to a machine to be cut into slabs the exact thickness of a match, Formerly, 
fine circular saws were used to accomplish this work, but have been rejected in 
favour of the present machine, which splits off the slabs by a. motion similar to the 


eccentric of a steam engine, or a pushing stroke. This is a saving of forty per — 


cent. in timber, there being no waste by sawdust. 
The slab when cut off is ready for the machine that is to cut it into splints. 
The action of this is simply the revolution of a solid iron cylinder, about ‘three 
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inches in diameter, on which is a series of minute knives exactly distant the 
width ofa match, and making eighteen upon the cylinder. The slab is passed 
in beneath this cylinder and the small platform that supports and presses it 
upward, and in seven and a half seconds is passed through, cut half its thickness. 
It is instantly reversed and the operation repeated ; and in fifteen seconds eighteen 
splints four feet in length, and capable of making twenty-four matches each, or 
four hundred and thirty-two in all, are turned out. ‘The same rate of pro- 
gression for a day’s work of ten Lours would give one million thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred matches. Both round and square splints are made upon 
the same machine. the only difference being in the knives that do the cut- 
ting. 

The splints being now transferred to the factory, the first process is to reduce 
the four feet to shorter lengths. This is done by cutting them to four inches, 
or twice the length of a match, this length being kept for the purpose of dipping 
both ends by one process. This cutting is done without unbundling, and with 
one movement of a guillotine worked with a treadle, the cut matches falling 
loosely into a box. 

From this cutter they go to the hands of the tiny creatures who fit them into 
frames for dipping—children scarce old enough to reach the low tables at which 
they work, standing through their ten hours, and placing the little morsels of 
wood rapidly in these frames, which are simply two uprights secured firmly by 
a cross-piece at the bottom, and having grooved slides which huld the matches 
firmly just far enough apart to keep them from touching, and their ends protruding 
eitheir side of the frame. Each of these frames will hold about three thousand 
matches, and upon being filled they are carried to an inspector, who shakes out 
whateyer is loose, fastens the frame and passes it over to the dipper. 

Thé dippers are the chief workmen of the occasion, each dipping-furnace ac- 
commodating two of them. The furnaces are kept at a high heat, and upon 
them stand, first, an iron plate with nothing upon it; second, a pan of sulphur, 
kept always in a fluid condition ; and, third, another iron plate on which is the 
phosphoric composition that produces the light, This composition is kept always 
of the consistency of thick cream, and just sufficient of it allowed on the plate 
that it may not overfiow, and be of the exact depth necessary for dipping, or 
about the eighteenth of an inch. The dipper takes the frame as it comes to his 


hand, putting it for a second or two upon the first hot plate, and instantly rever- 


sing it. This is done that any lingering moisture that may be in the wood shall 
be dried out. This done, by one dextrous movement, keeping it exactly even, 
it is dipped in the sulphur which hardens immediately—reversed as before, and 
then instantly, in the phosphoric composition ; and the illuminating process is 
finished. The frame goes into a rack for drying, and in about two hours, unless 
the weather is very heavy and damp, the matches are ready to be taken out. 
This is done by another set of hands, who, on liberating them from the frame, 
put them into boxes laid regularly, and they are ready to be transported to the 
packing-room. Here another series of hands takes them in charge—girls of a 
larger growth, who sometimes, in manipulating the matches and boxes, show a 
wonderful dexterity. One whom we watched took up the loose matches— 


it being understood that they are yet double, or dipped at both ends—cut them - 


into two by means of a treadle-cutter fitted to her work-bench, and put them 


into their boxes, putting on the lids, at the rate of four hundred boxes an hour ! 


In taking up these matches, such was the accuracy of touch, by practice, that 
she never took more nor less than exactly the number that filled the box, the 
filling not leaving an interstice to insert even one more match. 

Being boxed, the next process is packing; previous to which we will only 
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mention that in most factories they cut their own paper for boxes, The packing 
simply consists in making a package of one anda half dozen boxes, or eight 
packages to a gross. 

And now that our matches are packed and ready for market, our duty ought 
to be done, but we see before us many questions yet to answer. Mr. Philanthro- 
pist wishes to know the medical statistics of the trade, and how far workmen 
or these tiny children of whom we have spoken are affected by it. Miss Timid 
wishes to know whether there are not terrible explosions sometimes, and men, 
women and children sent whirling skyward without a moment’s notice. Materfa- 
milias, with due memory of the unpleasant effects when she has lit a lucifer in 
too close proximity to her own nose, would inquire whether the continued smell 
of the sulphur and phosphorus does not affect the appetites of the little ones and 
prevent them enjoying’their dinner ; and Paterfamilias would like to know whe- 
ther “ the villanous sulphur and saltpetre” have not the effect of destroying the 
clothes either by burning or by the fumes. 

We will endeavour to answer each of these, to the best of our ability, in their 
order. If we went according to our questioning of employers and employés, 
we should dismiss all these interrogatories with a decided negative, but shall 
answer from our observation. Each and all, workmen and children declared 
themselves in perfect health, except one little mite of five years old, who said 


-she had a corn on her little toe; but as we could not trace this to sulphur or 


phosphorus, we dismiss it. The dippers had good colour, though this undoubt- 
edly arose from the heat of the furnaces, The muscles were as firm asin the 
generality of men who do not work at heavy labour. The tongue was somewhat 
furred and the eyes were bloodshot, but whether from phosphorus or something 
in a more liquid condition, we will not say. One of these had been three years 
dipping—the other one. 

Those physicians who have looked into the matter declare that after a year 
in this service, the workman is subject to a disease of the jaw, which takes the 
form of a crumbling of the bone, defying all efforts to stop it until the jaw drops 
off. To avert this, the manufacturers have undertaken to introduce a new kind 
of phosphorus, denominated by chemists amorphous or allotropic, but so far the 
effort has not been successful. 


To the second query the manufacturers answer that there can be no explo- 


sion, though there may be fire; yet with ordinary care this can always be 


guarded against. Sometimes the dipper’s plate will take fire, but the result isonly — 


the loss of a little composition and a little time. If a carrying box with a few 
thousand matches takes fire, an application under the hydrant settles the ques- 
tion, andif combustion breaks out anywhere, the hands are so well up in their 
work that no confusion arises: the seat of the difficulty is reached in a moment, 
and all goes onas before. The visitor can hardly walk through a match-factory 
without producing fire halfa dozen times from the contact of his boot-soles with 


the loose matches on the floor, but that is a matter of no consequence, and the 


fire is allowed to extinguish itself. 


On the subject of clothes, we think the fumes have a deleterious effect on | 


woollens, tending to rot or soften the fibre. A stout piece of woollen cloth that 
had been four months over the dipping furnace readily yielded to the pressure of 
the finger and established a hole. Of the burns we shall say nothing. 

And now, having answered these questions, and feeling that we have nothing 
More to say, we think it would be better to follow the advice of that sage who- 
said, “ Never make a speech until you have something to say, aud stop as soon 
as you have said it.” With this view we leave in the hands of onr friends our 
dissertation on Match-making. 
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IN THE HOLY LAND. 
CHAPTER IV. 


A T last the day came when we were to set out on our own private pilgrim- 
age. We were to begin a five days’ journey on horseback, to Hebron, 
the Dead Sea, and Jericho; spending our nights in tents, and leading a true 
caravan life. A most delightful experience to look upon, and one that makes 
the every-day travel on railroads appear very tame. 
We had seen several parties of our friends start off, departing through the 


narrow streets, and ont into the paths as narrow, across the hills; and now our 


turn came. 
I mounted my horse, from the steps of the hotel, with some misgiving, for it 


was the first time I had tried an Arab steed ; and my worst fears were realised, 


when, after taking my seat in the saddle, and lifting the reins, my beast began 
to prance and curvet, and stand on his hind-legs in true circus style, and at last 
was rushing madly away with me, when Hassan came to the rescue. Hassan 
in English, and the muleteer in elegant Arabic, then explained I was to have 
nothing to do with the bridle, unless I wished for a wild gallop, but I must let 
it lie upon the pommel of the saddle. For the Arab bit is a cruel instrument, 
and the slightest touch upon it cuts the mouth of the beast, and excites him ; 
so that when an Arab wishes to show off the speed of his horse, he has only to 
pull upon the bridle. 

There is an old story of the days of Richard Coeur de Lion, that Saladin sent 
him a present of a magnificent Arab charger. The story says that Richard was 
sufficiently cautious to order one of his knights to mount the charger first. The 
beast no sooner found a stranger on his back, than he took the bit between his 
teeth, and, refusing all control, galloped back to his own quarters, carrying the 
Christian knight into the midst of Saladin’s camp. If King Richard had been 
so indiscreet as to have mounted the charger, he would have been in the same 
way at the mercy of the Saracens. 

ow, probably the Arab steed of those days was punished with this same mur- 
derous bit. The story goes on to say, that Saladin was so ashamed of the misbe- 
haviour of his present, that he could scarcely look up while he apologised to the 
knight ; but he may have been as mach amused at the want of horsemanship 
displayed by the Frank knight, as are the Arabs of the present day, when they 
see the mild, inoffensive traveller, rushing wildly across the desert on his 
en steed, goading him on by the very method he takes to hold 

in. 

It is strange enough, in reading over the old accounts of travellers, from the 
_ Bible down through the Crusades and Sir John Mandeville, to see how things 
have remained in the East. And as we left the gates of Damascus, we might 
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straggle along like a caravan of the olden time,—like Abraham from Chaldea, 
or Lot and his wife before she looked back. 

My beast never pranced again. Indeed, he proved a dear old screw, with 
the most comfortable slow pace imaginable. Hassan always declared that he 
had a gallop, but I never tried it; and was usually in the rear of the party 
with Hassan prodding me on. | 

It was a clear, cool afternoon, as we went out of the Damascus gate, some 
clouds blowing away that had alarmed us a little. In true caravan file, we took 
our way over hill, and down through dale, on and on, for four hours. We 
saw distant Bethelehem, and we passed the tomb of Rachel, and the grass was 
gay with the bright Syrian flowers. Our path, a part of the way, was in the 
stony, dry bed of a brook. My dear old horse put his nose down to his hoofs, 
to pick his way among the rolling stones. I gradually gained more confidence 
in him ; his step was very sure; there was no danger of his suddenly rushing 
off in a wild flight ; and the saddle proved unexpectedly easy. We gradually 
became acquainted with our guides, one the muleteer par excellence, because he 
had the sleeves of his coat hanging, armless, down his back. One a real wild 
Bedouin, with his head-dress tied on by a rope, with ends flying, in heavy 
brown and white striped blankets, and a long robe underneath of Damascus silk, 
and a musket slung over his back, a sword bound about him, and any amount 
of fire-arms, that looked as if they were made in the earliest days, and one or 
two poniards stuck in his belt. He made wonderful gambados on his wild Arab 
steed, coursing on in front of us, then coming up behind ; and in time we be- 
came quite intimate with him. 

In short, we had quite a picturesque effect, wandering up and down the hills, 
one behind the other, Hassan in his turban, and our Bedouin careering about 
us ; the sun got down more toward the west ; the sky grew more clear. We 
wrapped our shawls more and more closely, and I was wondering how much 
farther we were to travel, when we reached the top of a hill, and looked down 
upon a lovely view,—the Pools of Solomon, three basins of water, lying one be- 
yond the other, at different levels; and between us and the pools, a large, 
square, turreted stone building. Here we were told we were to stop for the 
night ; but it was not till we turned the corner of the large tower, that we caught 
the cheerful sight of our camp lying between the building and the pools. What 
a pretty scene it was! How welcome looked the white tents, and home-like ! 
And there was a busy air of dinner, that gave a promise to it all. We were 
stiff, as we got from our horses, and took a brisk walk in the cool air, on the 
border of the pools, to warm ourselves up, while the preparations for dinner 


were going on, And very grateful was this repast, and encouraging, too, as _ 


the first, test of our cook. He gave us all the different courses of a first-class 
French hotel; his means not being as varied, however. We had our soup, our 


. boiled mutton, roast lamb; lamb cutlets, chicken, puddings, dessert of fruit, 


oranges, preserved apricots, even nuts, all through our pilgrimage ; brought on 
in the due courses, with the cordial of delicious coffee always. 

And this first night we were warmed and refreshed by it, and early went to 
our tents for rest and warmth. S. and I found our tent furnished with two 
iron bedsteads, and mattresses. This was our only cold night, and happily 
there were plenty of blankets and “comforters.” The furniture besides con- 
sisted of a table, camp-stool, tin basin, and what we call a “ half-pig” skin of 
water. 

The skins that we used to carry water in look, when they are filled, so much 
like a veritable pig in life, that we fell into the habit of calling them “ pig- 
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skins,” though they are taken from larger animals; and though the Jews and 
Mohammedans would have been shocked at such a suggestion of the hated pig, 
the skin is taken off whole, and when distended, legs, ears, and all, it looks like 


the body of the animal itself. In all the hotels and houses, one meets often on — 


the stairways an Arab, staggering up with this great beast thrown over his 
back, on his way to the reservoir at the top of the house, which is filled with 
the water brought up painfully in these skins. ‘The Arabs carry these filled, 
on their backs, to water the streets with; fur the back is where the Arab 
puts his heavier burdens, from a bureau to the travelling-trunk of the 
pericd. 

But our “ half-pig” skin had a broad base to. stand on, and a handle, and 
held a good supply of water. I won’t say but what my iron bedstead had a joint 
in it that was not necessary to absolute comfort: but I did not feel it the first 
night, and woke refreshed, to a bright cloudless day. S. managed somehow to 
make a water-colour sketch of the Pools of Solomon, while the horses were 
being saddled for the start. Before we left, the tents were down, the iron bed- 
steads doubled up, and the long gridiron that had served to cook our dinner 
upon, with a fire of charcoal underneath. I cannot say we silently stole away, 
but we felt quite like Arabs as we mounted our horses again, and set off over 
higher hills yet, after our cup of coffee, egg, and roll. 

On and on, from seven till twelve, over hills almost barren, but with a low 
growth of bushes, where here and there women were gathering sticks for fire- 
wood. The flowers failed nowhere, bright and gay, under the horses’ feet. At 
last we turned up an inviting slope for our lunch and noon-day rest, where we 
stopped for more than an hour ; and while we were here the rest of our caravans 
taking our camp equipage, deployed before us, five or six horses and mules, well 
laden. This was the plan of every day, as at this time it could gain an ad- 
vance upon us ; and we always found the cheerful welcome of our tents and 
dinner ready, awaiting us at the end of our day’s journey. 

We had this day our first view of the whole caravan ; the cook among the 
rest, an Italian with so much the air of a nobleman who had seen better days, 
that he went with us by the name of the Baron. Our lunch was along with us, 
on tke back of a mule, attended by the muleteer’s boy ; it went by the name of 
El Lunch by the Arabs. We had our cold chicken, and hard-boiled eggs, and 
bread and oranges, washed perhaps by beer and redwine. In this day’s wander- 
ing we seldom met anybody—sometimes a family perched upon a camel—some- 
times a solitary Turk, in his turban and blanket, who lifted his hand to his 
brow, and gavea “‘ Salem to our attendants. 

In the afternoon we stopped at the Haram, a large stone enclosure of anti- 
quity, but how old is not known. Some think it is the spot where Abraham 
received the strangers, and that Abraham’s oak must have stood there. Others 
think it built by Constantine. There are massive stone walls left standing, that 
look as if they might have stood as long as the Pyramids. Our Bedouin brought 
us some flowers, and was much entertained at our effurts at Arabic in our talk 
with him. As we approached Hebron, we turned aside to see the two oaks that 
are called ‘“‘ Abraham’s Oaks,” the only trees of the kind that are left standing. 
The road became decidedly precipitous here, but my horse, using both nose and 
feet, got me down safely. We passed along by a series of vine-gardens, shut in 
by stone walls, with a high tower in the corner of each, which recalled vividly the 
parable beginning “ A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, 
and digged a place for the wine-fat, and built a tower, and let it out to husband- 
men,” 
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We went on, in among these vineyards, seeing the oaks in the distance, but 
winding up through the rocky bed of a stream, and seeming never to get any 
nearer to them. At last we reached them, and were glad to rest under the 
shade. They are large trees, and the more remarkable, as the country about 
is quite barren of trees, and these, with their contorted branches, look aged 
indeed. The leaves of those great trees are very small, shaped and poin 
like that of the holly, and polished ; for this is not the true oak, but the Ilex 
quercus. One of them looked old enough to have sheltered Abraham, and we 
could easily imagine him here. We went back again by the hedged-in vine- 
yards. The place is still called Eshcol, recalling the large grapes picked by 
Caleb and Joshua, as they are pictured in old Bibles. 

We were tired indeed by this time, and picked our way along over an uneven 
stone pavement, supposed to be the remains of a Roman road, into Hebron. 
Here was the grateful sight of our camp, on a slope facing the town, which 
made quite an appearance ; houses built of stone, closely placed one above another, 
opposite us. Some of the party went to see the old mosque, that stands above 
the caves of Machpelah, the burial place of the patriarchs. But the Mohamme- 
dans permit no one to enter the mosque; the Prince of Wales and his 
having been the only exception in later years, and even they were not permit 
to go down to the tombs themselves. ° 

We had the cheerful company of some other camps about us at night, and saw 
the arrival of a party mounted on camels, from the long desert. Before starting 
the next morning we talked to these travellers, who had been to Petrah in a 
three weeks’ journey. One of the ladies told me she had been able to work, 
read and write on the back of her dromedary. But it always looked to me asif. 
it would take a long apprenticeship, and a steady head, to bear the see-saw, sea- 
sick motion. And I observed that this party were to wait a day for horses to. 
come from Jerusalem; showing they had had enough of their monture, and 
preferred the horse. They had been disturbed by Bedouins in their travels, 
too ; for this season there had been some trouble with the hostile tribes. Usually 
the sheik who leads such a party through the desert promises on the receipt of 
proper bakshish, to defend his party from robbers. But this year the travellers 
suddenly found they were summoned to pay more bakshish to some unpleasant- 
looking robbers, who not only threatened them with worse things, but began by 
stealing their eggs, chickens, &c. Now this is a tiresome position: in a desert 
for a pater-familias. The traveller can’t help suspecting the worthy sheik, who 
serves as his guide, being an accomplice of the so-called robber.tribe ; but it is 
not agreeable to have one’s eggs and chickens stolen ; and if a man has his wife 
and family along with him, the danger looks a little unpleasant, and he prefers 
to submit even to a double bakshish. 

We heard, too, of hostile tribes on the other side of the Dead Sea, who were 
making some trouble this year ; and we looked at our Bedouin, and felt grateful: 
that he had so many firearms and formidable poniards about him. 
~ We were off by eight, an English clergyman from the Petra party starting | 
along with us on foot, on his way to Bethlehem. We left him behind; but, as 
we rested at noon, he came up with us, and accepted our invitation to lunch. We 
were in a lonely spot, in the shade of some rocks, and had a pleasant talk and 
rest ; 8. painting a daisy and a “Star of Bethlehem,”. just as they grew in the 
grass at the foot of the rocks. We reached Bethlehem early in the afternoon. — 

I have said already that the sight of Bethlehem has given a reality to its 
name, making it for me no longer'a mere word. Its appearance is, however, 
thoroughly Eastern. We had been told that they were many Christians in the 
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place, and that it was more Christian than any town in Palestine. So I had an 
idea it would look more like home. But here, again, were the steep, narrow 
streets of the Fastern city, with the blank walls of its houses of stone, with only 
here and there a lattice upon the street, which was so steep that I needed the 
muleteer to lead my horse, as I was afraid of slipping over his neck. At some 
of the doorways appeared groups of women, Eastern-looking, with handsome 
faces, half-hidden in the white Syrian mantle. We passed the front of the 
Church of the Nativity, and the broad square upon which it faces, thinking to 
go first to our camp. But finding it at some distance, we left our horses, and 
turned to a side entrance to the church ; passing up through a graveyard into a 
paved court, upon which opened a picturesque facade, yellow hyssop growing in 
the crevices of the stones. 

A handsome friar, in light-brown frock and hood, met us at the door, and led 
us into the refectory. We found we had chanced upon the Latin entrance ; for 
underneath the wide roof are clustered Latin, Greek, and Armenian churches. 

The refectory was a large, low room, with deep embrasured windows, carpeted 
and cushioned. Here it was grateful to rest, waiting some promised coffee, 
looking at the pictures of saints against the wall. 

After our refreshing coffee, our picturesque monk took us along the stone- 
pavemented passages,—where we met a throng of school children,—into the 
Latin church, which differed not much from other Catholic churches. There were 
chapels, some tawdry in ornarrent, some impressive ; some dedicated to, or by, 
Maximilian. From here we went down a stone stairway, and passed into a series 
of a stone caves above which the Empress Helena selected to build her 
church. 

One of these was, for a time, the dwelling-place of St. Jerome, a real hermit. 
“ Here was where he read, here where he slept,” our guide told us. We hada 
glimpse of the old ascetic life, and tried to comprehend it. In another cave was 
kneeling an old monk, his face hidden in his hands. They told us he had been in 
this posture for weeks and months. So, here was one in our day living over 
again this old ascetic life. Or can it be called living? I have often thought of 
this old monk since. Is he still kneeling there now, or in some other sphere still 
striving to realise a heaven yet far away? Was there no other way to save his 
own soul? Was the heavenly vision that came to him in those long hours more 
refreshing to his soul than would have been sunrise and sunset, and all the gayly- 
lighted hours of the world without, with flowers and breezes and human voices, 
and the sympathy of friends? When one stops to compare all these rich influences 
with the long contemplations of a solitary life, une cannot wonder that the Devil 


found his way into the solitude of cells. But, for this monk, let us not judge him. 


We look, and_pass on. 

I have already spoken of the feelings with which the ‘ Grotto of the Nativity” 
impressed me. Above, in the showy adornments of the church, there had been 
nothing especially striking. But here the rudely-carved rock told its own age. 
Such caves are still used in Syria for shelter by travellers, or for their cattle. In 
this place Mary and her Child may have been sheltered, ‘‘ because there was no 
room in the inn.” And there comes a thrill that gives a reality to this ‘may 
have been.” It was a small grotto, lighted by a few lamps. On the marble 
pavement was a star in mosaic, and the inscription, “ Hic natus est Christus.” 

We went up the stairway into the Greek church, where services were going 
on, and the congregation standing. We saw, afterwards, the remains of the 
original church of the Empress Helena, which stands yet, its columns retaining 
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some of their brilliant original colour. Our handsome Latin friar parted from 
us; and we with difficulty got rid of a crowd of guides, who would fain have 
led the way to our camp, clamouring for bakshish. 

We reached our little cluster of tents, so like home, and with home association, 
so different from everything about. 

It was a clear, moonlight night ; andthe rugged mountains where David had 
watched with his sheep surrounded us; and in the mountaia slope we thought of 
the cave with its wax tapers burning all night long. 

It was a quiet night; only the motions of our horses and mules, or of their 
drivers talking with each other. Yet, in listening, we might have fancied we 
heard some of the wondrous words once inspired by the rocks and hills about us. 
No wonder David should let them image to him the strength of his God, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Be Thou my strong rock, for an house of defence, to save me!” 
“ For thou art my rock and my fortress.” ‘ Unto thee will I cry, O Lord, my 
rock!” For here the slope below Bethlehem is girt in with rock-ribbed hills, 
that seem, indeed, like mountains of defence. 

The next morning, S. found, at the entrance of the tent, two butterflies upon 
a blade of grass. She sat down before it with her water-colours, and had painted 
a picture of it before the butterflies flew away. Their little lives of one day are 
bound up with the old eternal story, with lives eternal in memory,—two butter- 
flies, brown and gold, born in the spot made sacred by Hebrew patriarchs and 
poets, which bears its inscription in our hearts:— : 


*‘ Hic natus est Christus.” 
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I. 


ig was the month of April, in the year 1785, in Paris; the spring that year was 

a genuive spring. The gardens were in holiday dress, the grass was 
enamelled with daisies, the birds were singing, and the lilacs were growing in 
such profusion near Julien’s window, that their full-blown thyrsi bent over into 
his very room, and scattered their little flowerets over the great white squares ot 
the floor of his studio. ; 

Julien Thierry was a flower-painter, like his father, André Thierry, who had 
been very famous jn the time of Louis XV. as a decorator of friezes, panels of 
dining-rooms, and ceilings of boudoirs. In his skilful hands, these graceful 
ornaments became real works of arts; so much so, indeed, that he ceased to be 
an artisan, and gained a great reputation as au artist ; he was highly esteemed 
by persons of taste, his work commanded great prices, and he was a person of 
consideration in society. Julien, his pupil, devoted himself to painting upon 
canvas. In his generation, the light and charming decorations in the Pompadour- 
style had ceased to be fashionable. The severer taste of Louis XVI. era no 
longer scattered flowers over ceilings and walls; it framed them. Julien, there- 
fore, painted flowers, fruits, pearl-shells, brilliant butterflies, green lizards, and 
drops of dew, in the manner of Mignon. He had a great deal of talent, he was 
— he was twenty-four years old, and his father had left him nothing but 

ebts. 

The widow of André Thierry was with Julien, in this studio where he was at 
work, and where the bunches of lilac were being despoiled by the caresses of the 
warm breeze. Although a woman of sixty, she was well preserved: her eyes 
were still beautiful; her hair was almost black, and her hands were delicate. 
Small, slender, fair, and dressed with exquisite neatness, although with extreme 
simplicity, she was knitting, and every now and then looked up at her son, 
absorbed in studying a rose. 

** Julien,” she said, “‘ why is,it that you do not sing any longer at your work ? 
You might, perhaps, persuade the nightingale to let us hear its voice.” 

“* Listen, mother, he is beginning now of his own accord,” replied Julien ; ‘‘ he 
does not require a leader.” 

In fact, the nightingale, for the first time in the year, began at this very 
moment to pour forth his pure and resounding notes. 

‘Ah! it is really singing !” cried Madam Thierry. ‘A. year has gone by. 
Do you see it, Julien?” she added, as the young man, interrupting his work, 
gazed into the thick grove before the window. | 

“IT thought that I saw her,” he replied with a sigh ; ‘‘ but I was mistaken.” 

He returned to his easel. His mother looked at him anxiously, but asked no 
further questions. 
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“ Tt is the same thing,” she continued, after a pause, ‘ you have a beautiful 
voice also, and I love to hear the pretty songs that your poor father sang so well 
—only a year ago, at this time |” icy’, 

“ Yes,” said Julien, “‘ you want me to sing his songs, and then you weep. No, 
I will not sing them.” 

_ “TJ will not shed a tear, I promise you! Sing me something gay, and I will 
laugh—as if he were here.” 

“No, do not ask me, mother! It pains me as well as you to hear those songs. 
Give me a little time. Let all come about gently. Do not let us do violence to | 
our sorrow.” 

“Julien, you must not talk of sorrow any longer,” said the mother firmly, 
although in an agitated voice. ‘I was weak at first, but you will pardon me! 

It was no light blow to lose forty years of happiness in a single day! But I 
should have remembered that your loss was greater than mine, for you remain to 
me; while I—I am good for nothing excepting to love you.” 

‘“‘And what more do I require?” said Julien, kneeling at his mother.s side. 

“‘ T know you love me as no one ever will loveme. And do not say that you — 
have been weak. You have buried your sorrows in your own heart,, as well as 
you could; I have seen and understood all your struggles, and I thank you for 
them, my poor mother! You have given me strength, and I have needed your 
support, for I have had to suffer for you as well as myself. Your courage gave 
me faith that God would perform a miracle in my favour; that He would pre- | 
serve your health and life in spite of the most cruel trials ; and he has granted 
me thisreward. You do not feel ill now, do you, mother ?” | 

“* No, my child, Iam really well! You are right in thinking that God will | 
sustain those who are true to themselves ; that he will give strength to those | 
who pray for it with their whole hearts. Do not think thatI am wretched! I | 


have wept a great deal—how could I do otherwise ? He was so good, so amiable, 
so happy! It seemed asif he had still many years to live. God decreed other- 
wise. For my part, I have had so much happiness in my life, that I had really { 
no right to expect anything more. And God was merciful, even while afflicting | 
me, for he has left me the best, the most beloved ofsons! What right have I, 
then, to weep, and pray for death? No, no; I will rejoin your good father 
when my hour comes, and when we meet he will say, ‘ You have done well to 
live, to linger in yonder lower world, for the sake of our well-beloved child.’”? | 

“You see, then,” said Julien, embracing his mother, ‘‘ that we are neither of 
us unhappy any longer, and that it is not necessary for me to sing for our amuse-. 
ment. We can think of him without bitterness; we can cherish each other 
without selfishness.” 

Madam Thierry folded her son to her heart for a moment, and they resumed | 
their different occupations. 

This scene occurred in an old pavilion, dating back to the reign of Louis XIII., 
that stood at the end of the rue de Babylone. The most modern building on this 
street, and the one nearest to the pavilion, was a house now demolished, which 
was then called the hotel d’ Estrelle. , 

At the same time that Julien and his mother were talking in the pavilion, two | 
persons were chatting together in a pretty little saloon of the hotel d’Estrelle— 
a fresh, cosy drawing-room decorated in the taste of the latter part of the reign 
of Louis XVI.,—that is a graceful bastard Greek style, a little cold in the 
lines, but harmonious, and enriched with gilding on @ white and pearl ground. 
The Countess d’Estrelle was dressed simply in a half-mourning grey silk; the 
Baroness d’Ancourt, her friend, was in demi-toilette—a costume adapted or 
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= visits ; that is to say, making a great display of muslins, ribbons, and 

‘‘ My dear friend,” she said to the countess, ‘I do not understand you at all. 
You are twenty years old, beautiful as an angel, and yet you persist in living 
alone, like an insignificant bourgeoise. Your two years of mourninghave expired, 
and every one knows you had no occasion to regret your husband ; no man ever 
lived who so little deserved regret. He was considerate enough to leave you a 
fortune, and that really was the only sensible act of his life.” 

“Upon that point, dear baroness, you are utterly mistaken. The count left 
me a fortune, it is true, but it was encumbered with debts. Assured that I might 
liberate it in a few years by making certain sacrifices, and enduring certain pri- 
vations, I accepted the inheritance without close examination ; and now, after two 
years of uncertainty—after endless explanations that I have never understood 
at all—my new lawyer—who is a very honest man—assures me that I have been 
deceived, and am poor, instead of being rich, It was upon this subject my dear 
that I was consulting with my lawyer this morning, in order to decide whether 
or not I can keep the hotel d’Estrelle.” 

‘* What ! .sell your hotel! Impossible, my dear. It would be a disgrace to 
the memory of your husband. His family would never allow it.” 

“They say they will not allowit; but they say also that they will not 
help me in any way. Whatdo they expect, and what would you have me 
do?” 

“They are a contemptible set, that family,” cried the baroness ; ‘‘ but no- 
thing would surprise me on the part of the old marquis and his bigot of a 
wife.” 

At this moment M. Marcel Thierry was announced. 

“« Show him in,” said the countess; and, turning to the baroness, she added, 
‘it is the person of whom I was just speaking,—my lawyer.” 

** In that case I will go.” 

«That is by no means necessary. He will only have a few words to say ; 
and, since you know my position—” 

“You will allow me to remain. I thank you with all my heart, for I aw 
interested in all that concerns you.” 

The lawyer entered. 

He was a fine-looking man, apparently forty years old, and unusually bald 
for that age ; his face was frank, cheerful and serene, although he had a re- 
markably penetrating, and even scornful expression. His professional experi- 
ences had made him practical, and perhaps sceptical ; but it was evident that 
they had not destroyed his ideal of integrity and honour ; perhaps they had only 
made him the better able to appreciate and recognize that ideal. 

“« Ah, well, Monsieur Thierry,” said the countess, pointing to a chair, “ have 
pou heard any news since morning, that you take the trouble to return ?” 

‘“<Yes, madam,” replied the lawyer; ‘“‘ M. the Marquis d’Estrelle has sent his 
business agent to me with an offer that I only await your permission to accept. 
He proposes to come to your assistance by relinquishing in your favour certain small 
pieces of property, not of sufficient value to cover the debts that harass you, 
but which will relieve you for the moment, and delay the sale of your hotel, by 
enabling you to pay something upon account to your creditors.” 

“Upon account! Is that all?” cried the baroness, indignantly. “Is that 
ail the family d’Estrelle can do for the wife of a prodigal? It is perfectly in- 
famous 

“It is certainly not magnanimous,”’ replied Marcel Thierry, “but I hav 
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exerted my eloquence in vain, and so the matter stands. As Madame d’Estrelle 

has no fortune of her own, she is obliged, in order to retain a very moderate 

dowry, to submit to the conditions of a family who possess neither delicacy nor 

generosity.” 

a Say who possess neither heart nor honour,” replied the baroness, rhetori- 
y: . 


“Say nothing at all,” said the countess, who spoke at last, after listening 
with resignation to all that had been said. ‘‘These people are what they are, 
and I am not the one to judge them, I who bear their name- We are strangers 
in all oer respects, and I have no excuse for complaining, for it is I alone who 
am guilty.” 

** Guilty!” said the baroness, rolling back in her arm-chair in her surprise. 

“Guilty ! ” repeated the lawyer, with a smile of incredulity. 

“Yes,” repeated Madame d’Estrelle, “« I have committed one great faultin 
my life: I consented to marry a man to whom I felt an instinctive aversion. It 
was cowardly. I was a child, and was compelled to choose between a convent 
and adisagreeable husband. Afraid of the eternal seclusion ot the cloister, I 
accepted instead the eternal humiliation of an uncongenial marriage. Like so many 
others, I thought that wealth would take the place of Happiness! I donot know, 
I have never known what it was. I was taught to believe that it consisted, 
above all things, in riding in a carriage, wearing diamonds. and having a box at 
the opera. I was bewildered, intoxicated, lulled to sleep with presents. I will 
not say that I was forced to give my hand, for it would not be true. Gratings, 
bars, bolts, the life-long prison of the convent awaited me, in case I had refused; 
but not the axe of the executioner; and, if I had been brave, I might have 
said no. We women have no courage, dear baroness, we may as well acknow- 
ledge it ; we are not strong enough bravely to sacrifice ourselves ; to hide the 
Spring-time of our youth under the black veil ; and yet it would be prouder, nobler, 
and perhaps sweeter to do this than to let ourselves fall into the arms of the 
first stranger who is presented to us. I was cowardly then, vain, self-forgetful ; 
I committed this error, this folly, this crime, in a word! It shall never be re- 
peated, but I cannot forget that I deserve my punishment. Misled by a frivo- 
lous ambition, I threw my life away, and now I see how deceived I was; I 
am not even rich. I must sell my diamonds, and soon, perhaps, shall be forced 
to abandon the very house that bears my coat of arms. This is right,—lI feel, 
I recognise the justice of my fate; I repent, but I do not wish to be pitied, and 
I shall accept without discussion the alms which the parents of my husband, in - 
order to save his honour, choose to bestow upon me.” 

When Julie d’Estrelle paused, perfect silence prevailed, for her auditors were 
surprised and moved. She had taken no pains to conceal her grief. Weary of 
the discussion of her material interests, she seemed irresistibly impelled to pour 
forth her spiritual life, and seek the philosophical explanation of her position. 
The haughty Amelie d’Ancourt was shocked, rather than touched, by her con- 
fession, condemning, as it did, her own ideas and the habits of her class; she 
thought her friend imprudent, moreover, in speaking so freely in the presence of 
an insignificant lawyer. : 

As for the lawyer, he was really moved, but ae had been accustomed to simi- 
lar scenes. He knew how frequently people (even those in th: highest rank) for- 
get conventionalities when carried away by emotion, and he gave no expression 
to his sympathy. 

_* My beautiful client,” be said to himself, “is a sweet and sincere woman; 
but she is right in blaming herself; when any one has resolved to say no, there 
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is no human Jaw that can force them to say yes. Like the rest of her class, she 
allowed herself to be betrayed into sin by a passion for shining toys, but she 
confesses her error sadly, and, in so far, is superior to most of her companions. 
It is oe my duty to console her ; I wili confine myself to saving her—if that is 
ible.” 

Pee Madam,” he said, after making these reflections, “‘ your prospects are 
brighter now than they have been. The marquis will not consent to make you in- 
dependent, perhaps, but he will not let you suffer. The small present that he has 
just offered you is not the last ; I have been given to understand this, and I am. 
sure of whatI say. Let his son’s creditors threaten you again in the. course of 
a few months, and he will again put his hand into his pocket, to prevent the 
sale of your hotel. Forget these bickerings, therefore; do not think of 
moving ; trust to time and circumstances.” 

“That is all very well, monsieur,” said the baroness, who was longing to 
put in her word and display her aristocratic pride. ‘‘ Your advice is excellent, 
but if I were the countess I would not follow it. I would refuse outright these- 
contemptible little charities! Yes, I would blush to accept them. I would go 
_ proudly to live in a convent, or, still better, with one of my friends,—the Baro-- 
ness d’Ancourt, for instance,—and I would say to the marquis and marchioness, 
‘ Arrange matters as you choose ; sell my property. These debts are not of 
my contracting, and I shall not distress myself about the debts of your son. 
Pay them with the fragments of the fortune that he left me, and, if you dare, allow 
the world to behold the spectacle of my destitution.’ That is what I would do, 
my dear Julie; the second marriage of the marquis has made him rich, and, I 
answer for it, that the fear of scandal would force him to pursue a different 
course.” 

** Will the Countess d’Estrelle follow this advice ?” said the lawyer. 
“Shall I break off negotiations ? ” 

* No,” said the countess ; ‘‘ tell me at once what my father-in-law’s present 
is ; whatever it may be, I shall accept it.” 

** It consists,” replied Marcel Thierry, “‘ of a small farm in Beauvoisis, worth 
about twenty thousand francs, and a pavilion, old, but not dilapidated, situated: 
in this street, at the end of the garden of your hotel.” 

“* Ah, that old pavilion of Richelieu’s era,” said the countess, carelessly. 

“A hovel,” said the baroness ; “ good fur nothing but to be torn down.” 

“ That is possible,” replied Thierry, ‘‘ but the land is valuable ; the street is 
being built up, and can easily be sold for the site of a building,” 

“* Do you think I would allow a building to be erected so near me,” said 
Julie ; “a house overlooking my garden, and almost my apartments ?” 

“You would have to require the house to turn its back to you; there need be 
no windows except on the street, or overlooking my uncle’s garden.” 

“Who? Your uncle?” said the baroness, disdainfully. 

“«M. Marcel Thierry,” said the countess,” ‘‘ is the near relative of my neigh- 
bour, the rich M. Antoine Thierry, whom you must certainly have heard 
spoken 

** Ah, yes, ; an old merchant.” 

*‘ Ship-owner,” said Marcel ; “‘he made his fortune in the colonies, without 
ever putting his foot into a vessel ; thanks to his skilful calculations, and to 
fortunate circumstances, he has gained several millions by his fireside, as you: 
may sa Sd ~ 

~ Present my compliments to him,” replied the baroness. ‘‘ And so he lives. 
in this street ?” | 
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** His hotel fronts upon the new street, but there is only a wall between his gar- 
den and that of the Countess d’ Estelle ; the pavilion is in a corner between the two 


- estates. My uncle, I dare say, will be glad to purchase this pavilion ; it will 
+» always be useful to him, whether he tears it down to make room for his garden, 


or turns it into a greenhouse or gardener’s lodge.” 

“The rich M. Thierry then desires this pavilion,” said the baroness ; “* per- 
haps he has already commissioned you—” 

“‘ He has given me no commission at all,” replied Marcel, interrupting her, 
with dignity ; “ he knows nothing about the affairs of my other clients.” 

‘You are his lawyer, then, also ?” 


“ Naturally, madam ; but that would not prevent me from asking the highest 


possible price, if the countess chooses to sell ; nor would he owe me any grudge 
upon that account. He understands business too well not to know the value of 
a piece of real estate that he wishes to own.” 

‘But I have not yet decided to sell the pavilion,” said the countess, starting 
from a vague reverie ; “it does not trouble me in any way, and I understand 
that it is occupied by a very quiet and deserving person.” 

“Yes, madame,” said Marcel, “‘ but the rent is so smal} that it will add but 
little to your income. However, if you choose to keep it, it will be useful for 
one of your debts.” 

‘We will see about it, M. Thierry. I will think the matter over, and you 
will give me your advice. How much is the property that the marquis has 
given me worth ?” 

** About thirty thousand francs.” 

“ Ought I to thank him for it ?” 

“If I were you I would do nothing of the kind,” cried the baroness. 

** 'Thank him by all means,” said the lawyer, in a low voice ; ‘‘ a word of 
gratitude, expressed with gentleness and resignation, can do no harm, and it 
will cost a heart like yours nothing.” 

The countess wrote a few lines, and gave them to Marcel. 

** Let us hope,” he said, rising, “ that the Marquis d’ Estelle will be touched 
by your goodness,”’ 

** He is not a bad man,’’ replied Jalie, “‘ but he is very old and very feeble, 
and his second wife governs him completely.” 

‘¢ That ex-Madam d’Orlande is a veritable pest,” cried the baroness. 

‘You should not say anything against her, madam,” replied Marcel; ‘‘ she 
belongs to your world, and holds opinions which you accept as the law and the 
prophets.” 

“ How so, Mr. Lawyer ?” 

“She detests new ideas, and regards the privifeges of rank as the holy are 
of tradition.” 

** Do not insult me by comparing me with that woman,” said the baroness ; 
“her ideas may be correct, but her conduct is abominable. She is avaricious, 
and it is said would even betray her opinions for money.” 

‘Qh, in that case,” said Marcel, with a dubious smile, which Madame 
d’Ancourt considered an expression of homage, “I can understand that you, 
madam, must regard her with profound aversion.” 

’ He bowed and withdrew. 

_ “ That-is quite a well-bred man!” said the baroness, noticing the dignity 
and ease with which he left the room. ‘‘Is his name Thierry ?” 

Yes; and that also of his wealthy uncle, and of still another uncle, who 
had a far more desirable reputation: Thierry, the flower-painter.” 
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“Ah! The painter? I came very near knowing that worthy Thierry my- 
self. My husband received him in the morning.” 

‘‘He was received by every one at all hours, my dear child,—at least by all 
persons of taste and mind; for he was a charming old man, perfectly well-bred, 
and remarkably agreeable.” 

“ it seems, then, that the Baron d’Ancourt is not a person of mind and taste, 
for he would not invite himnm—” 

‘I did not say that the baron— ” 

“Oh, say so, say so, if you choose ; it is the same thing to me; I have 
known him longer than you.” 

The baroness had a sovereign disdain for the intellect of her husband, but 
she pardoned his stupidity in consideration of his rank; and, with this two- 
edged reply, she burst into a fresh, joyous peal of laughter. 

“ Let us return to our conversation about these Thierrys,” she said. “ Were 
you acquainted with the artist ?”’ 

“No, I did not have that pleasure. You know that the Count d’Estrelle 
was taken ill soon after our marriage, and I accomparied him to the baths; he 
sank into a rapid decline, and the end of the matter was that I did not see 
any one.” 

“No wonder that you know nothing about the world, since you have never 
caught even a glimpse of it. Poor little thing! After sacrificing yourself to 
make a brilliant marriage, what a life you have led! Nursing a dying man, 
wearing mourning, and the bother of business. We must put a stop to this sort 
of thing, dear Julie; you must marry again !” 

‘** Ah, Heaven forbid!” cried the countess. 

** You don’t propose to live alone, and bury yourself alive, at your age? 
Impossible ! ” 

“* I cannot tell you what I propose to do, for I really do not know. My life 
has been so different from that of most young women, to whom marriage brings 
wealth and liberty, that I dc not know my own tastes. I know, however, that 
I was miserable during the two years of my married life, and that I should be 
happier in my present position than ever before, were it not for these pecuniai,y 
embarrassments, which annoy me exceedingly, although I try to endure them 
without bitterness, My mind is not brilliant, and my character, perhaps, lacks 
the necessary elasticity to enable me to rebound from misfortune. Obliged to 


occupy yn to pass away the time, I have acquired a taste for serious amuse- . 


ments. I reada great deal; draw a little, study music, and write letters to my 
old convent friends. I am acquainted with a few quiet, but: excellent people, 
who are my only visitors, and my life is calm and well regulated. I am not un- 
happy, and do not suffer from ennui, and that is saying a great deal for a person 
who at one time was always weeping or yawning. Do not, therefore, my deer 


friend, seek to disturb the placid monotony of my existence. Come and see me © 


when you can, without interfering with your pleasures ; but do not feel anxious 
about me, for I am really very comfortable.” 

‘That is all very well for the moment, my dear. You show yourself to be 
a woman of character, by meeting bad fortune courageously. But there is a 
time for everything ; you must not forget the advantages that youth and beauty. 
procure, and allow them to escape you. Your family,—you will excuse me for 
saying s0,—was not very good ; but you derived a distinguished name, at least, 
from your melancholy marriage, and a title that elevates you in the consideration 
of the world. You are a widow, and therefore independent; you have no 
children, and therefore retain all the charm of your youth. You have no fortune 
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of your own; but, as your dowry is incumbered with debts, you can very well 
afford to renounce it and seek a better match than your first one. Trust your- 
self to me, and I will find you a suitable husband; I will agree to arrange the : 
sort of marriage that you have a perfect right to look forward to.” 

“ The sort of marriage! What do you mean? I do not understand 
you.”’ 

“TI mean that you are too charming not tobe married for love.” 


‘* All very well; but I—, shall I be able to love the person to whom you 
re‘er ?” 


“‘ Why not; if he is really a man of wealth, and, above all, of goodfamily - 


—it would be unpardonable in you to marry below your present rank— 
instead of being a spendthrift anda fool? Iwill take care to select such a per- 
son, and, moreover, a man of honour, with experience, knowledge of the world, 
and cultivated tastes ; what can you ask more? You will not require, I pre- 
sume, a youthful Adonis,—a hero of romance! Such brilliant personages are 
not often to be met with ; and, when we do see them, they are the last ones, 
as a usual thing, inclined to select a bride for her beautiful eyes. Every one, 
in this age, is more or less embarrassed.” 

“TI understand you,” replied Madam d’Estrelle, with a sad smile; “ you 
would like meto marry some worthy old gentleman whom you know and es- 
teem,—for I don’t suppose you would ask me to accept a monster. Thanks, 
my dear baroness, but I do not intend to hire myself out again to a sick man for 
large fees, and, in plain terms, that is what you want me to do. If my father 
were alive, I would devote myself to him joyfully ; I would tend and nurse an 
aged friend without repining, but never again will I submit to be the slave of 
an infirm and morose tyrant. I fulfilled my sad duties to M. d’Estrelle conscien- 
tiously, and every one gave me credit for my conduct, but I shall not resiga 
my present freedom. Although my parents are no longer living, I havea few 
friends, and am contented in their society. I ask nothing more, and I beg 
you, most earnestly, not to try and make me happy according to an idea of hap- 
piness which I do not share. You are still, my friend, what I was at sixteen years 
old, when I married. Retaining the illusions that had been instilled into me, 
—imagining that people cannot live- without wealth and display,—you are 
younger than I. So much the better fur you, since you have married a man 
who allows you to gratify all your tastes. You ask nothing more—is it not 
so? For my partIam moreexacting. I desire to love. Youlaugh! Oh 
yes! Iknow your theories! ‘The honey-moon is short;’ you have told me 
so a hundred times; ‘the golden moon is the only one that never fades.’ Very 
well; if this is so, I am so foolish as to say that I still wish to love and to 
believe ;—if only for a single day, the first day of my marriage ! Without this, 
I know by experience that marriage is a sham and a martyrdom.” 

“ If you feel so,” said the baroness, rising, ‘I will leave you, my sweet crea- 
— to your reveries, and humbly beg your pardon for having interrupted 
them. 

She went away very much wounded; for, although frivolous, she was not 
without penetration ; and she felt that the gentle Julie, in this flash of rebellion, 
had spoken the truth: However, she was not vindictive, and after an hour had 
forgotten her anger. She even felt a little sad; and at moments was ready to 
say,— 

“ Julie is right, perhaps.” 

As for Julie, her courage abandoned her as soon as she was left alone; h er 
pride melted intotears. She was only strong in moments of nervous excite- 
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ment, under the stimulus, perhaps, of a more intense longi: g for affection than 
she acknowledged to herself. She was naturally gentle, and even timorous. She 
knew that the baroness had a good heart, and did not fear a rupture with her ; 
bnt she said in her turn,— 

“‘ Amelie is right, perhaps! I am asking an impossibility ; the advanta- 
ges of wealth and rank, and love as well! Who obtains them all? No onein 
my position! While longing for the highest happiness, I shall ,perhaps, lose 
everything ;—condemn myself to the worst fate of all,—isolation and melan- 
choly.”’ 

She took her parasol—one of those old-fashioned, white, flat parasols, that 
produced a much prettier effect in green groves than our modern mushrooms— 
and wandered pensively into her garden. The heels of her little slippers patted 
the green turf, her dress was tucked up gracefully over her straight under-skirt ; 
she wandered amid the lilacs, breathing the spring air with a silent agony, 
trembling at the voice of the nightingale, thinking of no one, and yet carried 
beyond herself by animmense yearning. 

From “lilac-bed to lilac-bed she walked slowly ‘on, until she approached 
the pavilion, where Julien Thierry, the son of the painter, the nephew of the 


rich man, and the cousin of the lawyer, whom the reader already knows, . 


had been at work an hour before. Madam d’Estrelle’s garden was unusually 
large and beautiful for a garden in Paris; the vegetation was rich, and it was 
laid out with great taste. Every day she walked through it several times, lin- 
gering amid the groves, and gazing sadly but tenderly upon the flowers with 
which the turf was sown. She did not turn aside upon approaching the Louis 
XIII. pavilion, or feel any anxiety about being observed—for this pavilion had 
been unoccupied for a long time. Julien and his mother had been living there 
only fora month. Madam d’Estrelle had complained to Marcel Thierry that 
her father-in-law, rather than lose the rent of such asmall building, had let it to 
strange tenants. Marcelinformed her that the new occupant was the widow of 
his uncle, the artist—a most worthy and respectable woman—and she had been 
completely reassured by this intelligence. He did not mention Julien. The 
countess did not know, perhaps, that the painter had had a son. Atall events, 
she had not thought of enquiring about him. She had never seen him at the 
windows, for two reasons ; in the first place she was near sighted, and the young 
women of that period did not use eye glasses. In the second place, Julien, 
knowing that he was in the neighbourhood of a person of austere manners, had 
taken great pains to keep out of sight. At the windows of the upper story Ma- 
dam d’Estrelle had sometimes noticed a lady with anoble and delicate face— 
framed in a white cap, who had bowed to her with polite reserve. She had 
returned the salutation of the peaceful widow frankly and respectfully, but they 
had never exchanged a word. 


To be Continued. 
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O field of literature is more fruitful and advantageous than biography. 
It affords the writer the opportunity of combining the most various 
elements of interest, and of mixing, in a seasonable manner, the most seri- 
ous lessons of philosophy with the lighter charms of literature. No other 
author has broader and more abundant materials than the biographer. He 
has but commenced his task when he has only put in orderly narrative the 
events and incidents of the life of his subject; he has yet to explore the 
personal character, in which this life has its true significance and interest, to 
study it in the subjective, and make of it a purely psychological inquiry ; 
and even beyond this, he has, necessarily, to determine the reciprocal rela- 
tions, the connecting influences between this life and its times, the general 
historical condition in which it flourished. “ For,” as the acute German 
philosopher Goethe says, “the main point in biography is to present the 
man in all his relations to his time, and to show to what extent it may have 
opposed or prospered his development; what view of mankindandthe world 
be has shaped from it, and how far he himself may be an external reflection 
of its spirit.” 

It is in this just conception of biography that we at once comprehend its 
extraordinary literary advantage in uniting opportunities of philosophy 
with the art of narrative, and in occupying a field of the most various in- 
terest. The biographer is properly philosopher, dramatist, historian. In- 
deed, a remarkable tendency of the modern school of history, which has 
been developed since Macaulay’s adventure, is to approach the style of 
biography, and to appropriate its interest in dramatic and vivid treatment 
of subjects. It is a philosophical tendency, a correct school ; for, after all, 
since persons create events, history is profoundly and logically nothing 
more than a collection of biographies, a narrative of many lives, instead of 
one. The practical realisation of this school is a superior graphic style of 
historical composition, in which events are grouped around certain leading 
figures, and the narrative is discharged through the dramatic action of a 
few prominent characters. This, in fact, is both the true philosophy and 
the true art of history ; it obtains the true unity of narrative ; it makes 
distinct, vivid impressions ; it combines artistic with logical effects, and 
heightens the interest of the reader with nearly every element admitted 
within the domain of the intellect and of the emotions. The effect of this 
school has been to lessen the merely convenient or conventional boundary 
between history and biography, to bring them more closely together, and 
to identify them in point of dramatic interest. The modern historian is no 
longer the dull, vapid chronicler ; he discovers the true logical sources of 
his narrative in particular persons ; he makes his pages successions of vivid 
‘and interesting biography ; he arranges his story in dramas and picture- 
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galleries ; and he finds, with these aids, that he has obtained, not only better 
advantages to inform and instruct his readers, but also the means to enier- 
tain their fancy and cultivate their emotions. In this view, it may be said 
that the true historical interest of any period of time has come to be, not 
so much in the multitude of events, as in the number and variety of - 
nal characters which compose the story. It is the biograni:‘cal test of the 
inierest of narratives. The curiosity of the reader has become dramatic ; 
ue wishes to know the men who figured on the stage of a particular period, 
in what respect they were novel and admirable, how they acted upon erch 
other and circumstances, what missions they represented, what problems 
they worked out, what conditions they effected. It is this dominent bio- 
graphical interest which has brought into existence a new school of history, 
and erected anew standard of criticism; and we cannot help admiiting 
that its tendencies are philosophical and improving. 

We preface so much tothe consideration of the literary records of the 
American Civil war. It has been customary to speak, and not without a 
mixture of varity, of the great figure this war will make when the future 
historian comes to deal with it elaborately, and to explore its operations. 
Yet, how meagre the biographical interest of this struggle; l ow scant in 
its illustrations of any conspicious virtues or novelties of personal charac- 


ter ; how unfruitful of great or remarkable men! It is in the dominarit. 


feature of historial interest that the late war, of which we usually speak in 
so many superlative phrases, is singularly and fatally deficient. It is 


remarkable for immense physical phenomena, rather than for intellectual — 


and moral display. What is wonderful in‘it is the extent of physical musses, 
the cloaca populorum, siupencous sums of money, monuments of carnage ; 
but how paltry and flowerless its crops of men, how few its productions of 
genius, how sligiat those illustrations which make up the personal, heroic 
interest of history! It produced, of course, if only by the rules of compar- 
ison, some military celebrities—these even few, and only one of surpassing 
fame; but we look in vain for the intellectual contagion of a great excite- 
ment, for those tongues of fire with wiich men speak in a great wer, for 
tho-e thovghis of orator, poet, and priest which burn along the opposing 
lines like signal-fires, and make of modern war a conflict of inspirations as 
well as of arms. 

We do noi propose to invite here invidious comparisons betwo2 the mili- 
tary leaders on either side in the laie war. Ard yet, as we bz.ve alrealy 
referred to one of them as of surpassing fame, we may take this ns ne 
apart, as at least one conspicuous centre of biographical interest in the war. 
We refer to Stonewall Jackson. Around this man, wiose fame has already 
gone, on those quick messengers, the wings of batt!e, to the encs of the 
world, there must necessarily congregaie, in the future, some of the most 
impressive memories of the war; aud his biography, especially the study of 
his peculiar character, becomes at once a Cominant subject of b‘stor’cal in- 
terest, and a standpoint of narrative. Whoever may hereafter wi:i2 pro- 
foundly and philosophically a history of tie Southern Contederacy, must 
take Jackson as a central figure ; and heraust mingle his biograpiry; at Jest 
the characierisation of the man, with many parts of his story, thereby 
dramatising, colouring it, and binding up the attention of the reader with 
personal sympathies and heroic aspi:ations. 

It will be the especial and exect task of the military historian, the expert 
critic, to adjust Jackson’s peculiar fame in arms and to determine its de- 
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tails. It is just that his life should be regarced from a high and critical 
military point of view, forhere is its excellent ana almost exclusive interest ; 
and, besides, it is remarkable how much he has already suffered from the in- 
accurate and overdrawn estimates of competent critics. His only consider- 
able biographer (Dr. Dabney, a Presbyterian clergyman) has fallen into the 
lamentable error of regarding the religious and even sectarian character of 
his hero as the chief interest of his life, and subordinating to it his wonder- 
ful military career and his character as a master of war. So far is this 
estimate in error, that we may even venture a remark, which will probably 
be novel and distasteful to many readers—that the religious element in 
General Jackson’s life has come in for an undue share of public attention ; 
that it was among the least admirable parts of his character ; and that it 
was singularly and painfully deficient. 

Of this aspeci of the life of the great Southern commander, the writer 
has had occasion, in some historical sketches of i1e war, to deliver anopin- 
ion, perhaps as unpopular as it is novel. He says, ‘‘ There are considera- 
tions which make Jackson’s piety of very partial interest. It is true that 
he was an enthusiast in religion, that he was woncerfully attentive in his 
devotions, and that prayer was asthe breath of his nostrils. To one of 
his friends he ,declared that he had cultivaied the habit of ‘ praying 
without ceasing,’ and connecting a silent testimony of devotion with every 
familiar act of the day. ‘Thus,’ he seid,‘ when I take my meals, there 
is the grace. When I take a draught of water, I always pause, as my 
palate receives the refreshment, to lift up my heart to God in thanks and 
prayer for the water of life. Whenever I drop a leiter in the box, I send 
a petition along with it for God’s blessing upon its mission, and upon the 
person to whom it is sent, When I break the seal of a letter just received, 
I stop to pray to God that He may prepare me for its contents, and make it 
a messenger of good.’ But, notwithstanding the extreme fervour of Jack- 
son’s religion, it is remarkable that he kept it for certain places and compa- 
nies ; that he was disposed tobe solitary in its exercise; and that he was 
singularly innocent of that Cromwellian fanaticism that mixes religious 
invocations with orders and utterances on a batile-field. He prayed in 
his tent; he delighted in long talks with the clergymen who visited him ; 
he poured out the joys and aspiratious of his faith in private correspon- 
dence; but he seldom introduced religion into the ordinary conversation 
of his military life; and le exhibited this side of his character in the 
army in scarcely anything more than Sunday services in his camp, and an 
habitual brief line in all his official reports, acknowledging the divine fa- 
vour. He was very atteniive to these outward observances, but his reli- 
gious habit was shy and solitary; he had none of the activity of the 
priest ; we hear but little of his work in the hospitals, of private minis- 


trations by the death-bed, and of walks and exercises of active charity.” 


Havelock distributed tracts in the British army; Vickers comforted the 
dying in the trenches, and held prayer-meetiug within the range of the 
enemy’s guns. We do not hear of such noble and amiable offices performed 
by Jackson. His religion lacked in active benevolence ; it was a cold, 


_ introspective religion, subjective in its experiences, cevere, no doubt, in its 


self-discipline, correct in its faith, but with few works, few visible testimo- 
nies of zeal in the usual rounds of Christian duty. His religion was in 
no way mixed with the administration of his command. In his military 
intercourse he was the military commander. On the field of battle he was 
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the passionate, distinct, harsh commander, where sharp and strident orders 
were inexorable as messengers of fate. He had no religious appeals 
or exhortations to make to his men ; if he prayed in action, it was in invaria- 
ble silence; he never dropped a word of regret on the conquered field, 
such as spectacles of death have often moved benevolent men to utter ; he 
never comforted the dying, or visited thehospitals ; he had nopeculiar schemes 
of benevolence in his army (beyond the usual Sunday preaching); he was 
no winner of souls, no messenger of conversions and revivals ; in brief, 
he was utterly deficient in those active and priestly offices which the popu- 
lar mind associates with the Christain hero. He was warm enough in his 
self-communions, in prayer, and in intercourse with a few very intimate 
friends ; but his religion was a selfish, intellectual fanaticism, that seldom 
appeared out of his meditations, where it was excessively nursed. It did 
not go forth on the divine errands of charity. It was a religion curious 
rather than lovable. There was probably but little of philanthropy in 
Jackson’s composition. He did not have the charming amiability of Lee ; 
he was disposed to recrimination with his officers, stern and exacting in 
his commands : he was naturally of an excessive temper, harsh and domi- 
neering ; and we are disposed to think that it required all the grace of his 
Christian character and the severest discipline of his religion to keep within 
bounds his constitutional impulses of anger. 

While we thus lessen (no doubt to the surprise of many readers) the pop- 
u'ar regards for Jackson as a Christian hero, it is yet to observe him in his 
supreme character of a master of war, the surpassing military genius of the 
South. It is here where the chief interest of his life reside; here where the 
biographer should have pointed and held attention. He was a “ heaven- 
born general,” said the “‘ Times,” a journal least accustomed to extravagant 
phrases, and almost historical in its deliterate measure of language. He 
was a born soldier—natus est, non factus, nascitur non fit ; he had far more 
of the inspiration of war than Lee. He was undoubtedly superior to the 
latter, in the sense that genius is superior to the highest intellect, that it has 
more self-possession and readiness, that it acts with intuition and rapidity 
on instant combinations ; thus having advantage of the latter, and executing 
while it hastaken time to meditate. Jackson knew, as by intuition, when and 
where to strike the enemy; he had an almost infallible insign into his con- 
dition and temper; he marched to his purpose with that supreme self-con- 
fidence, that absolute certainty, whichalways designate the efforts of genius. 
He had the inspiration of war rather than its pedantry. He must havebeen 
really deficient in military learning, for, as a professor at the Institute of 
Virginia, he would have had abundant opportunities, unavoidable occasions 
no matter how unfortunate and blundering he was as an instructor, to let 
out the contents of his mind, to blurt them in some way ; but his reputation 
there was quite as remarkable for a blank mind as for a bad delivery. Yet 
he was not only the most brilliant of Confederate commanders, but the 
most uniformly successful. It is remarkable of him that he was never 
surprised; that he was never routed in battle; that he never had a train or 
any organised portion of his army captured by the enemy; and that he 
never made intrenchments. 

A common error has prevailed that Jackson’s military faculty was a par- 
tial one ; that he was brilliant in executing the parts assigned him by ‘his 
superiors, but that he was scarcely competent to plan and originate for 
himself. When he fell, General Lee deplored the loss as that of his“‘right 
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arm,” and the phrase has been too literally or narrowly taken, as meaning 
that Jackson was chiefly valuable in executing the plans of the commander- 


in-chief. This estimate does him great injustice, and ignores some of the 


most important parts of his career. Indeed, there was, on the Southern 
side of the war, no military genius more complete, more diversified in its 
accomplishments, more universal in the range of arms, and in its methods 
of illustration. His plans were as excellent as his executions.. His famous 
campaign of 1862, in the Valley of Virginia, was of his own origination, 
further than that he had been placed there by Johnston to draw attention from 
Richmond ; but it was not expected that he would act offensively, until the 
news electrified the country that he had defeated four separate armies, 
marched four hundred miles in forty days, neutralised a force of sixty-thou- 
sand men designed to operate against Richmond, and was sweeping through 
the mountain-passes to the relief of the Confederate capital in a blaze of 
glory. The movements that constituted this campaign were as precise as 
were ever adjusted by military skill, and the diagram that describes them 
remains one of the nicest strategic studies of the war. Again, the great 
event of Chancellorsville— the movement on Hooker’s flank, when Jackson 
blazed from the Wilderness, sudden and consuming as the lightning—was 
his own conception, urged upon Lee ; and the night before the great warrior 
fell, he had planned beneath the pines, and by the light of a camp-fire, this 
master-piece of the most famous victory of the Confederates. It was the 
characteristic, crowning repetition of his favourite strategy on the enemy’s 
flanks ; dealing those sudden and mortal blows which show the nerve of a 
great commander, and illustrate the precision of genius. 

Jackson had that rare and interesting test of genius—the support of a 
weak physique by the transports of the mind. Inhis campaigning he was 
as impervious to the elements, as strong and grim as Charles XII. of Swe- 
den, the iron warrior of his age. At ordinary times he was weak and whim- 
sical as to health: in the life of the professor he was dyspeptic and hypo- 
chondriac ; but in the excitements of war he was equal to almost incredible 
hardships, and the animation of his genius alone seems to have made him a 
type of endurance. He was never absent a day from his command ; he 
often slept without anything but a blanket between him and the mud or the 
snow; he ate with almost mechanical indifference as to the quality of his 
food; vigilant, elastic, always in motion, he excelled all other Confederate 
commanders in activity and endurance, and made his ‘ foot-cavalry ”’ the 
wonder of the country. When his brigade was making a forced march to 
the first Manassas, it bivouacked near the railroad, and the volunteers, 
unused to such fatigue, murmured at the necessity of setting guards for 
the night. Jackson pitied their weariness; he replied that he himself, 
alone, would do the guard-duty for that night ;, and during all its lonely 
hours, when his men were stretched on the ground, worn out, the com- 
mander stalked on his rounds, disdaining the least refreshment of sleep, 
aud wrapped in unknown meditations. At another time, when, ‘in the 
harshest depths of winter, and through a raging, merciless storm, he 
marched towards the headwaters of the Potomac; when over-wearied men 
sank by the way to die, or slipped down the. precipices overlaid with ice ; 
when the animals of his trains gave out, or stumbled along with bleeding 
muzzles ; when many of his shelterless troops froze dead in the night-time, 
and their gloomy.comrades murmured against their commander; on the 
toilsome and agonising march through snow-fields and along the yawning 
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precipices full of black, jagged rock and ghostly-frosted shapes, Jackson 
was yet the silent, grim, inexorable general, the only man in the command 
who never uttered a word of suffering, although shuring the hardships and 
privations of the commonest soldier, apparently having no thoughts, no 
feelings, beyond the victory, to which he toiled on the narrow mountain- 
path, through the wreck of winter, the ravages of death, and the defiances 
of nature. His constitution was naturally weak, but it was braced by an 
extraordinary will: and his endurance was probably an illustration of that 
very physical strength which comes from the transports of genius. 

He had another remarkable trait, which has often been observed in great 
military commanders: a cold method, which has sometimes been taken for 
cruelty, but it is really nothing more than the expression of the severe and 
supreme idea cf war. He had no weak sentimentalism, and he was even 
averse to much of the ostentation and refinement of arms. War for him 
had a gloomy, terrible meaning; it was the shedding of blood, wounds, 
death. Once an inferior officer was regretting that some Federal soldiers 
had been killed in a display of extraordinary courage when they might as 
readily have been captured. Jackson replied, curtly, ‘‘ Shoot them all; I 
don’t want them to be brave.” He had a gloomy, fierce idea of war, 
which we are forced to confess was sometimes almost savage in its expres- 
sions. It was testified by Governor Letcher, in adistinct and authentic 
manner, during the lifetime of Jackson, that, from the opening of the war 
the latter favoured the black flag, and thought that no prisoner should be 
taken in a war invading the homes of the South. The fact is, Jackson had 
no politics, not a particle of political animosity in the war, and, in this re- 
spect, represented many of his countrymen, who only realised that an issue 
of arms was made, and that they were called upon to defend their homes 
against invaders, whom the newspapers represented, to be no better than 
marauders and incendiaries. Jackson had only the idea of the soldier—to 
fight, and to fight in the most terrible manner. It is a curious circumstance 
that he once recommended a night-attack to be made by assailants stripped 
naked and armed with bowie-knives, suggesting that the novelty and 
terror of such an apparition would paralyse the enemy. The writer was 
disposed to doubt an anecdote so remarkable, until it was confirmed to him 
by the testimony of a well-known and most truthful gentleman; and he 
must confess that he perceives in it something characteristic of Jackson’s 
gloom and fierceness. It was not anatural cruelty, a constitutional harsh- 
ness, but a stern conception of war and its dread realities—the soldier's 
disposition for quick, decisive, destructive work. 

We are aware that we have disturbed some popular notions about the 
favourite hero of the South. But we are endeavouring to obtain the truth 
of a somewhat mysterious character ; and we have yet to notice the most 
complete delusion that the common mind has attached to the name of Jack- 
son. It is, that he was a cold figure in a round of duty, operated 
only by conscientious motives, deaf to praise and destitute of ambition. - 

A close inspection of-Jackson's life, and especially of his: peculiar and 
masking manners, shows that he really had an enormous, consuming ambi- 
tion. It was an ambition that resided in the depths of his nature ; that ate 
into and honeycombed his heart; that bounded and fluctuated in every 
pulse of his being. He was almost fierce in the confession of this secret 
feeling, in the beginning of his military career. When once asked if he had 
felt no trepidation when he made most extraordinary exposures of his per- 
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son in some of the famous battles of the Mexican War, he replied that the 
only anxiety of which he was conscious in any these engagements was a 
fear lest he should not meet danger enough to make his conduct under it as 
conspicuous as he desired ; and as the peril grew greater, he rejoiced in it as» 
his opportunity for distinction. He courted the greatest amount of danger 
for the greatest amount of glory; and this sentiment of the true soldi 
survived to his last moments. 

But it is to be observed that Jackson’s ambition was of a true, lofty sort, 
quite unlike that vulgar passion which makes men itch for notoriety, and: 
constantly place themsélves in circumstances and attitudes to attract public 
attention. Such an ambition (if the term maybe so profaned) is the quality 
of mean souls; and even its little, noisy prizes are worthless, for it is re- 
markable that mere notoriety generally recoils upon itself, and that those 
who make themselves notorious, at last tax public attention to find out 
something disreputable or ridiculous about them. Jackson’s passion was 
that fine and lofty ambition which pursues idealities, which looks to a name 
in history, and which, averse to the mere noisy, evanescent gifts of popula- 
rity, actually shuns notoriety, is pained by all vulgar and meretricious dis- 
plays, and is constantly maintaining a close and sensitive reserve. Such 
ambition is the property of grand and noble souls. It is most interesting to 
regard its reserves, its disguises, its taciturn moods, its apparent want of 
sympathy with immediate surroundings, and the common mistake the world 
makes in designating as emotionless, ascetic men, those who are daily and 
nightly consumed by grand aspirations. An ambition of this sort pursues 
only the ideal ; it finds its happiness in self-culture and self-approval, in 
secret aspirations, in communion with the historical and universal; it is 
but the vulgar counterfeit, the low desire, that seeks the coarse rewards of 
popularity in offices, in applause, in newspaper paragraphs ; that imagines 
mere noise is the acclamation of glory, and mistakes ‘ a dunce’s puff for 
fame.” Jackson, no doubt, valued * skilled commendation,” while he did 
not mistake the penny-a-lines of the newspaper for the inscriptions of his- 
‘tory ; he was not entirely insensible to the praise of his contemporaries ; 
but what he mostly and chiefly prized was the name in history—an aspira- 
tion after the ideal, and not the vulgar hunt for notoriety and its gifts. 
Such an ambition is consonant with the most refined spirit of Christianity; 
it resides in the depths of great minds; and it easily escapes observation, 
because those moved by it are generally silent men, of mysterious air and 
mechanical manners, living within themselves, conscious that few can enter 
into sympathy with them, and constantly practising the art of impenetrable 
reserve. 

The very awkwardness of Jackson’smanners histaciturn habit, hisconstraint 
in company, the readiness with which he was put to embarrassment, were 
marks of sensitive ambition, with its supreme self-confidence which is yet 
not vanity, its raw self-regard which is yet not conceit, rather than evi- 
dences of a strained and excessive modesty, blundering in its steps and 
painfully protesting its unworthiness, It is a superticial, common mistake 
of the world to designate as “modest” men, or as persons holding low 
opinions of themselves, those who are awkward and bashful in society, who 
blush easily when confronted in a general conversation, or are constrained 
and embarrassed in the conventionalisms- of social intercourse. But an 
observation more studious than that of the drawing-room and general 
assembly often discovers under such manners the very sensitiveness of a 
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a supreme self-appreciation, the chafe or reserve of a great proud spirit, 
without opportunity to exert itself. It is thus we may explain how the 
shy and clumsy manners of Jackson, which made him the butt of social 
companies, yet covered an enormous self-regard, and masked the ambition 
which devoured him. Mr. John Esten Cooke, who was near his person in 
the war, declares : ‘ The recollection is still preserved by many of his per- 
sonal peculiarities ; his simplicity and absence of suspicion when all around 
were laughing at some of his odd ways; his grave expression and air of 
imnocent inquiry when some jest excited general merriment, and he could 
not see the point ; his solitary habits and self-contained deportment ; his 
absence of mind, awkwardness of gait, and evident indifference to every 
species of amusement.” 

There is a common disposition to caricature great men, to exaggerate 
their peculiarities, and to discover eccentricities. It comes, probably, from 
a low, literary adventure, a design to point paragraphs at the expense of 
truth. Jackson has suffered greatly from such caricature; he has been 
represented as uncouth and odd in the most various particulars, and the 
apocrypha of the Bohemians have given the most conflicting representations 
of his person and manners. There was nothing really very extraordinary 
in these; but it is surprising what different opinions have been held as to 
the comeliness of the man. We may quote here from some of our own 
personal reeollections of Jackson, written on another occasion, what we 
yet think the most correct description of the hero: ‘ To the vulgar eye he 
was a clumsy-looking man, and his roughly-cut features obtained for him 
the easy epithet of an ugly man. But to the eye that makes of the human 
face the janua animi, and examines in it the traces of character and spirit, 
the countenance of Jackson was superlatively noble and interesting. The 
outline was coarse ; the reddish beard was scraggy | but he had a majestic 
brow, and in the blue eyes was an introverted: expression, and just suffi- 
cient expression of melancholy to show the deeply-earnest man. But the 
most striking feature, the combative sign of the face, was the massive iron- 


bound jaw—that which Bulwer declares to be the mark of the conqueror, - 


the facial characteristic of Caesar and William of Normandy, the latter of 
whom he has brought before our eyes in one of his most splendid romances. 
In brief, while common curiosity saw nothing to admire in Jackson, a closer 
scrutiny discovered a rare and interesting study. It was not the popular 
picture of a bizarre and austere hero: it was that of a plain gentleman, of 
ordinary figure, but with a lordly face, in which serious and noble thoughts 
were written without effort or affectation.” 

The views the present writer has taken of Jackson scarcely correspond 
to the beaten types of the man, and their novelty may be unpleasant, and 
provocative of criticism in some quarters. But we conceive the necessity 
of a profound exploration, a searching analysis of a character so central 
and dramatic in the*war, that stands in so many important historical con- 
nections ; and we refer to the remarks prefacing this article, on the width 
and importance of the biographical study. Many of the most important 
events of the war must be grouped around Jackson, and the veins of his 
single dominant character must run through many pages of the general 
narrative. We cannot exaggerate the importance of a correct study of the 
man. In many respects he was the representative of his countrymen. His 
chaste and noble ambition represented the aspirations of the best and most 
cultivated men of the South, as opposed to a mania in the North for noisy 
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and visible distinctions ; his innocence of politics was extremely character- 
istic of perhaps a majority of the Southern soldiers, who fought more from 
martial instincts than from political convictions; and his superb valour 
illustrated the sentiments of the South that thinks personal courage a virtue 
and an ornament, and ranks it first among the titles of admiration. It is 
indispensable that an influence that contributed so much to the war should 
be carefully analysed ; that a person so conspicuous in it sheuld be correctly 
portrayed; and that the character of Stonewall Jackson should te placed 
among its first historical studies. 

The last moments of the great warrior have been variously described. 
The following statement is derived from the exact and literal accounts of 
his physician. Within two hours of his death, he was told distinctly that 
there was no hope, that he was dying ; and he answered, feebly but firmly, 
*¢ Very good; it is all right.” A few moments before he died, he crieé out 


in his delirium, * Order A. P. Hill to prepare for action! Pass theinfantry . 


to the front rapidly! Tell Major Hawks—” then stopped, leaving the 
sentence unfinished. Presently a smile of ineffable sweetness spread itself 
over his pale face, and he said, quietly, and with an expression as if of 
relief, ‘‘ Let us cross over the river, and rest under the shade of the trees.” 
And so, with these beautiful, typical words trembling on his lips, the soul 
of the great soldier, taxed with battle, and trial, and weariness, passed 
through the deep waters of Death, and found sweet and eternal rest. 
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"AT O one who has been served by genuine Southern negroes, who is familiar 

with them in every phase of actual life, will deny that a certain sly 
humour, an odd perceptive faculty, belongs to therace. It crops out—as among 
the lower class of Irish labourers—in unexpected retorts, in rough epigrammatic 
expressions, which cling to the memory when many smoother sayings have fallen 
from it. 

Thus, to have lived south of Mason and Dixon’s line is to have acquired a 
collection of negro stories which at least possess the queer traits of their source, 
The wit of the negro seems to retain the shadow of the black blood, and to take 
therefrom a special tinting, to gain a peculiarity which affects us as originality. 
A ready answer from genuine negro lips, springs upon you like a Jack-in-a-box, 
and you occasionally credit the speaker, not merely with your sense of fun, but 
but also with your sense of surprise. To have the remark least expected made 
by the person from whom it is least expected, affords one a piquant sensation ; 
and this advantage is almost always possessed by black wit. 

An instance of this occurred in the Valley of Virginia, during the second 
summer after the close of the late war. A party of us had driven over to Win- 
chester from the neighbouring Sulphur Springs; and among other places of 
interest were visiting the National Cemetery, then being constructed just beyond 
the town. In it are gathered the remains of the United States soldiers who fell 
in the numberless battles and skirmishes which took place in this region ; and 
the horror of gazing over acres on acres of mathematically regular graves, of 
seeing those dreadful oblong boxes containing human skeletons, collected from 
mountain side and ravine, made us feel as though witnessing a realisation of 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones. The words of the prophet might 
have been spoken then and there. ‘* The hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
set me downin the midst of a valley which was full of dry bones.” It seemed 
that at a call the Scripture might at any moment be fulfilled. -*‘ And behold a 
shaking, and the dry bones came togeiher, bone to his bone, So I prophesied as 
he commanded me, and breath came upon them, and they lived, and stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” To see that mighty host of martial 
men, lying in their graves, under the sweet summer sunshine, with the ever- 
lasting hills keeping watch around them, to think of them thus silently awaiting 
the resurrection, thrilled us with a sensation no words can describe. Perhaps it 
was this sense of awe which made any contrasting sentiment so striking. 

‘ The work on the National Cemetery was being performed by United States 
soldiers, and was nearly completed, but just beside the Federal burying-ground 
was the Confederate Cemetery, then but begun. Here private benevolence was 
_ preparing a resting place for the Southern soldiers, who had met death upon the 
same bloody ground, and here a dozen white men worked, with a solitary old 
negro, labouring in their midst. 

As soon as he recognised the hotel stage, the old darkie threw down his 
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spade, and came forward for a talk with the driver. Questioning him upon 
everything around us, one of the gentlemen presently said— 

“ Well, uncle, I suppose you find grave-digging rather hard work ?” 

“ Ah, massa,” the old fellow laughed, as he turned on his heel with a shrug, 
“anything is hard work if you work hard at it.” ' 

I confess few sentences return to me oftener than this, as life convinces me of 
the truth of it. 

The bath-man at these springs was a character. He was the only conserva- 
tive negro for miles around, and was rumoured to have suffered persecution for 
conscience’ sake in consequence. How far his opinions, as given to many of the 
guests, were influenced by a view to the fractional currency of the land; how 
far “ a lively sense of favours to come,” in the form of quarter and half-dollar 
notes, biassed his expressions,—I am not prepared to say. He was a shrewd 
old sinner, naturally contemptuous of everything not to be perceived by the 
naked eye, and his temper seemed kept in a chronic state of irritation by many 
sentiments of his fellow-servants, which he held to be at variance with the hard 
facts of the case. He delivered his mind both in prose and poetry, but usually 
culminated in song and dance, 

He was so black, that a reierence to the ace of spades fails to convey any im- 
pression of him, yet he would shut his eyes, and shout out, apparently in an 
ecstacy of triumphant conviction— 

** You may wash and you may scrub, 
You may paint and you may rub, 
But a nigga’ll be a nigga till he dies.” 

This contempt for their own race is a favourite furm of coloured wit. A 
huge black waiter who once ruled us, used scornfully to say of the other ser- 
vants, ‘‘ If you want a thing done wrong, just send a nigga to do it.” And not 
long since, walking along the street, I saw & regular cornfield darkie deliberately 
lift his foot and kick a sable brother who sat upon a flour barrel near him, re- 
marking at the same time, with infinite relish, ‘¢ I can always kick a mule and a 
nigga !” 

The way in which evil is sometimes suggested to the immature minds of 
servants and children by accusing them on speculation of some fancied wrong- 
doing, the manner in which they are thus shown the practicability of acts which 
they would otherwise suppose impossible fur them to accomplish, has seldom been 
better illustrated than in a story, which still circulates in Virginia, concerning a 
negro boy, “ which his name it was” Bill. He was owned by an eccentric old 
lady, whose suspicious temper made life a bnrden to herself and every one around 
her. Oneday she sent Bill down in the ceilar to draw cider for dinner. The 
cellar contained also some fresh butter; and, as the boy failed to re-appear 
within a reasonable time, she began to fear for his safety. Going to the head of 
the stairway, she called to hin— - 

“ Bill, what are you doing down there? I know you are stealing that 
butter ?” 

“Law, missis, replied the boy, “how could I steal de butter? Whar is I 
got to put it ?” 


“Why, you could hide it in your shirt-bosom,” she incautiously an- 
swered. 


“Bless your heart, Massa John,” said the grinning negro, as he afterwards 


told the story to my grandfather, “I never wanted for butter from that 


day!” 
The real, though perhaps unconscious creed of @ vast number of persons is 
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well expressed in the advice given by an old black man to a wild young Vir- 
ginian— 

“* Massa Richard,” said this hoary evil-doer, solemnly lifting up his hand to 
emphasise his admonition, “if there is a hereafter, don’t carry on—but,” he 
added, suddenly breaking out into enthusiasm and a broad grin, “ if there ain’t 
no hereafter, carry on powerful !” 

I am sorry to say that the young gentleman in question adopted the latter. 
half of his sable mentor’s instructiun with a readiness with which advice is seldom 
received, or, at least, acted upon. ’ 

Talking of a future existence recalls the opinion pronounced upon his own 
prospects, and those of his race, by an elderly mulatto man, the dining-room 
servant in a house on the banks of the Rappahannock. He was overwhelm- 
ingly genteel ; and to see him solemnly retreat to his butler’s pantry before 
allowing himself tiie luxury of a smile or a cough, made one quite ashamed to 
indulge in such demonstrations. He scarcely ever spoke; hut when he did 80, 
it was to express sume decided conviction as to the inevitable destiny of his race 
in this world and the next. 

‘« It’s no use to tell me,” he would jerk out in short sentences, *‘ that white 
folks and niggas are going to tle same place in heaven. Sure as you are born 
there’li be a quarter built off for us to live in. And they'll have something fo: 
us to do: why, they'll sct us to pushing along the clouds, if they can’t find any 
thing else.” 

His expectations for the future differed singularly from the views of mos; 
negroes, who almost invariably state that they are ‘‘ going to glory.” Their 
hopes, as expressed in very figurative language, struck him as an instance 0! 
self-delusion conflicting with cause and effect ; and he repudiated any participa- 
tion in them with utter scorn. 

On one occasion he was driving his mistress over the old bridge, which, 
before the war, connected Falmouth and Fredericksburg; when midway, they 
encountered a wagon Containing a negro trader and his gang of slaves. The 
lady—one of those conscientious owners whose hereditary servants were to them 
a responsibility second only to their children—watcked the scene with pity and 
pain in her face ; when the negro, looking straight at her, suddenly said in his 
abrupt, decisive way,— 

‘I think that’s ’bliged to be. Somebody’s got to do the work! ’* and then 
turned as suddenly back to his horses, and probably did not speak again within 
her hearing for a month. 

He had-evidently thought out the whole situation, and calmly accepted it, as 
arising from the fundamental necessity of things. Since the war he has become 
a prosperous farmer in Ohio, and I confess to some curiosity concerning his 
present ideas of existence. Possibly he finds hard work and an acceptance of 
facts quite as necessary to the freed man as to the slave. 

In almost every Virginian family, there are numberless traditions of the 
coloured class. Around each master cluster stories of his servants; and those 
elderly aunts, who are always mighty in’ family lore, will deal you out su 
incidents without measure. Such anecdotes are handed down with the acres, 
and cherished with almost a feudal sentiment. Each rising generation is not 
only told in the words of the song that,— 

“Your grandfather was a wonderful man,” 
but is also instructed-that his body-servant, or coachman, or other rétainer, as 
the case may be, was likewisea remarkable character. The patriarchial relation 
between master and slave thus brought to view is the fairest aspect in which 
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slavery ever appears; and the kindly sway of the strong over the weak and. 

_ and ignorant is a pleasant thing to remember, even now. I recall the traditions 
containing a certain old plantation on the south bank of the Potomac, whose 

owner of fifty years ago was a man to whom all helpless beings instinctively 

turned for care and protection. This old gentleman dearly loved his joke, and 
nothing delighted him more than the answers he sometimes received from his ser- 
vants. One of his men haviag in some way learned to read, was continually 
quoting texts of Scripture to defend his shortcomings. He had charge of the 
corn for the cattle ; and his master soon noticed that his animals were assuming 

a sadly lean aspect. 

** Jack,” he said one day, as he rode round his plantation on a tour of inspec- 
tion, ‘I don’t understand why my horses are go thin, when I give them out 
so much feed : I believe they never get it,—that you steal the corn, and gell it 
for yourself.” 

“Eh, massa,” laughed the negro, not attempting to deny the charge, 
** don't you know the Bible says you ‘must not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn ?’” 

Jack, I am afraid you do not read your Bible to very good purpose,” was 
the rebuke the old gentleman’s conscience compelled him to administer. After 
which he rode quickly away to chuckle over this novel scriptural defence -of 
theft under given circumstances, and to tell the story with a delight which quite 
compensated him for his pecuniary loss. : 

With the same black humourist, his master was once remonstrating upon his 
habit of escaping all exertion. 

** Jack,” said the mild old gentleman, ‘‘ what makes you so lazy? I really 
believe you are afraid of work !” 

** No indeed, massa,” replied the imperturbable negro; ‘‘I ain’t afraid of 
work, Why, I lie down and go to sleep by it any day!” 

This answer seems even wittier and more deliciously impudent than the 
famous reply made to Montaigne by the beggar, upon whom he was urging the 
duty of helping himself : “‘ My dear sir, if you only knew how lazy I am!” 

Another of these negroes was a standing source of amusement to the young 
members of the family, from the peculiar way in which he always received the 
announcement of a death. Whenever they met him they would tell him of the 
decease of some one, quite irrespective of the person’s actual demise, merely for 
the amusement of hearing him reply in dismal tones,— 

¢ a that’s what we've all got to come to if we live and nothing hap- 
pens !” 

But: the most singular individual on the plantation was a negro named King. 
He was a native African, had been both a king and a cannibal in his own 
country ; and, in virtue of these distinctions, ruled over all the coloured people 
upon the estate. The white children regarded him with actual terror, from an 

-agreeable custom he hadof frightening them almost out of their'small wits by leer- 
ing at them and smacking his lips, as he announced. “ Pickaninny fingers very 
good meat.” 

King apparently regarded his diminutive fellow-beings literally in the light 
of ‘‘ small fry ;” but, as such purely African proclivities could not flourish upon 

_ American soil, he must have found his wonted privileges much curtailed by 
slavery, and doubtless sighed for his native land and unlimited pickaninnies for 
dinner. The American children received no greater injury than the fright, 
which they described even in their old age; but they were devoutly thankful 
when Providence saw fit to take him from their midst, and slept more easily in 

their beds after he slept in his grave. There are no bright sayings of his 
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handed down to us; for he did not resemble his fellow-servants in possess- 
ing a pleasant wit, nor did he add a sense of humour to his other remarkable 
attractions. : 

Another native African was Grand-daddy Joe, thus called by every one, 
from his master down to the smallest coloured child on the plantation. He 

_ formed a striking contrast to his royal countryman, who, indeed, was from ano- 
ther tribe. 

The old man had also a passion for children, but it displayed itself ina some- 
what different manner. He would carry his pockets full of apples and similar 
small treats for them, and weep pathetically when they were sent away to 
school. He wasa “Dahomey man,” he said; and, taken as a specimen, he 
would certainly lead one to surmise that the inhabitants are a much maligned 
race. The general impression undoubtedly has been, that both king and sub- 
jeets have made a specialty of murder and bloodshed; that the monarch is 
under a yearly obligation to appease the ghost of his father by the slaughter of 
a certain number of human beings, and that he discharges this trust with strict 
fidelity. But recollections of the traditions of Grand-daddy Joe induce me to 
hope that the voice of slander may have been heard upon African shores as 
well as in more civilised regions. In this age of reconstructed reputations, when 
all the historic sinners are being transformed into saints, why not give the king 
of Dahomey a chance as well as Henry the Eighth, Bloody Mary, and Robes- 
pierre. Perhaps the sable monarch suffers from an unduly sensitive con- 
science, and is the victim of a pure filial devotion ; perhaps his tender heart is 
torn by his own acts, which are dictated by a stern sense of duty, and he should 
be pitied and honoured as a mental and moral martyr. Undoubtedly a case 
could be made out; aud, in memory of Grand-daddy Joe, I recommend the 
subject to any one who may be in search of an unappreciated hero, of whom 
he may obtain undisputed possession. 

The descendants of this old man are now almost innumerable. His grand- 
children are among my earliest memories ; especially one of them, who reigned 
over us to such an extent that for years it was a subject of doubt in the family 
whether we owned Lucy or Lucy ownedus. Like most negroes, she attempted 
to use the longest words asa part of her dignity ; and, as a species of retribu- 
tion, invariabiy misplaced them. Occasionally she created a sensation by mistakes. 

The family enjoyed, one winter evening, the combined blessings of a sick 
member ond a frozen gas-meter ; and the attendant physician, on his way to 
his patient, kindly instructed the servants as to the best means of overcoming 
the latter evil. Half an hour after his departure, Lucy walked into the dining- 
room with a grand flourish, and anncunced to the astounded family,— 

The doctor’s remedies have proved fatal !” 

To whom or to what, whether to the patient or to the other object, she did 
particularise ; but upon investigation it was found that she had reference to the 
gas-meter, and that effectual was the word she had intended to use. As was 
once observed of a sermon,her remark was“ very much to the point, if you 
could oniy discover the point it was to.” 

She was the self-constituted guardsman of storehouse and pantry ; and the 
chief grievance of her life was the entire liberty given to the children of the 
family in ‘‘ perusing around,” as she expressed it. Her only resource was: to 
utter her mind freely on the subject, pathetically as to the present, and prophet- 
ically as to the future. She was supposed to have had a husband, and conse- 
quently was addressed by her coloured friends as Mrs. Shepherd ; but the only 
evidence we ever had of his life was his death, and her granted desire to do ho- 
mage to his memory in a full suit of mourning. 
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Whenever her dignity was offended, or her wishes cross, she would intrench 
herself in superior and oppressive gentility ; and would speak in such an exas- 
perating subdued tone that it was almost impossible to understand any thing she 
said. If irreverently desired to speak louder, she would bridle up her old head, 
arrayed in its many-coloured handkerchief, and gaze mildly at us in pitying con- 
tempt for our want of breeding ; while she paid not the least attention to the 
request for increased volume of voice. She would then find good reason to give 
- general approving descriptions of how ‘“ Old Missis” (some ancestress who had 
been at rest nearly fifty years) always did under corresponding circumstances ; 
and, as the ancestral course was invariably in directest opposition to our action, 
the unavoidable conclusion was, that the race had sadly degenerated with lapse 
oftime. She was a veritable “new broom,” and could only be made to ‘‘sweep 
clean ” by constantly changing her class of duties. Consequently she revolved, 
like a planet, in an orbit of occupations ; and was thus, by skilful management, 
made to fill to perfection every household position from ladies’ maid to cook. 
The old woman was undoubtedly “a trial ;” yet, when she obtained her freedom, 
we found that we could have better spared a better servant. 

But her dependence is scarcely changed by her new status; for she shares 
the somewhat prevailing idea among liberated family servants,—that they 
are to enjoy the privileges and blessings of slavery and of freedom at the same 
time,—and applies for aid and comfort as unhesitatingly as of yore. Her dig- 
nity, though, is as dear to her as ever; and some time since she sent for a legal 
member of the family to will away solemnly her worldly possessions, which were 
discovered to.be forty dollars in the savings bank. ‘he grandeur of making a 
will, of formally putting her mark to the document, and thus endowing a female 
relative with all her earthly goods, was a far greater pleasure than spending the 
money upon her own wants could have been to the old woman; and I am sure 
she would suffer hunger before surrendering the proud position. 

My first recollection is of a nursery provided over by my “mammy” an old 
black woman, whom I now know to have been of grenadier proportions, and 
amazing ugliness, but whom we children then regarded as perfection. 

“My mammy ain’t black,” shouted out my three-year-old-brother, in indig- 
nant and imperfect Knglish to some one who was teasing him by stating her 
colour to be that of ink. : 

“ Well, what is she, then?” asked the individual, utterly at a loss to know 
what other shade it could enter into the heart of man or boy to call her. 

“*She’s brown,” the youngster decidedly replied, and refused to look upon her 
in any other light than that of a brunnette beauty. 

Perhaps our admiration arose partly from the fact, that her system of rearing 
ehildren might havé been condensed into two words,—unlimited spoiling. The 


plan has its advantages, but it is possible to carry it rather too far; as upon — 


one occasion, when she nearly put an end to my mortal days at the age of three, 
by allowing me to eat green paint, naively remarking with complete self-satisfac- 
tion, “‘ The child cried for it, and of course I had“to give it to her !” 

The negroes south of the Potomac are chiefly Baptists, firm believers in 
baptismal regeneration ; but among the coloured population of Baltimore the 
Methodists very largely outnumber all other denomination s. Among them 
my mammy “ got religion,” soon after she was brought from Richmond ; and 
she used to sing with sincere devotion,— 

‘I never found no peace nor res’ 
Until I jined the Methodes ’! 
and now f always feels de bes’ 
When I’m among de Methodes’ !” 
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At five or six years of age, oneof my choicest recreations was being taken by her 
to “class” at one of the old coloured churches ; listening for hours to the black 
members as they rose and gave in their experiences. The matter of these dis- 
courses was by no means no remarkable as the manner; but the unbroken rows of 
black faces, and the old sing-song intonation of the speakers, greatly tickled my 
childish fancy. I had some general idea of the supposed intention and purpose 
of the assembly ; but it struck me far more as an exciting amusement than as 
a religious ceremony. The novelty of the position delighted me, combined with 
that curious pleasure which is afforded to the human wind, even in its infancy, 
by an adventurous consciousness of being out of one’s natural place. Like Regi- 
nald Bazalgette, the charm of whose repast arose from the tact that he “ had 
never had a dinner before which was all ‘‘ apples,” my pleasure in these gather- 
ings sprang chiefly from the circumstance that I had never been to meetings 
before which were all negroes. 

Coming home, I would describe the scene, gravely alluding to “ brother ” 

and “ sister” So-and-so, as they addressed one another, supposing those titles 
to be component parts of their names. For one old woman, called Sister 
Ann, I conceived a deep and lasting affection, founded upon a solid basis of 
sugar and ginger-cakes ; but the personalities of the others have faded from 
my memory. 

My mammy was much given to saying her prayers, sometimes to the detri- 
ment of her other duties. In consequence of this, my little brother one morn- 
ing walked into the breakfast-room with his hair in pristine confusion after the 
night’s sleep. 

»*Why didn’t your mammy brush your hair before she let you come down 
stairs ?” inquired his mother in astonishment. 

** She touldn’t. “ She’s turn down,” he responded with reproving solem- 
nity. 

**She’s what?” asked his mothcr, completely bewildered by this mystical 
expression. 

“ She’s pwayin !” he screamed out, put entirely beyond his small patience by 
what he considered her mingled stupidity and irreverence. 

But we very seldom suffered from even religious neglect ; for her care and 
devotion were untiring, both in health and in sickness. She was truly a Chris- 
tian woman ; and I think of her now as a good and faithful servant who has 
entered into the service of the Lord. 

Experience would lead one to believe that the fatter and blacker old coloured 
women are, the greater is their tendency to express in song the higher, ten- 
derer, and more ethereal emotions of the heart and soul. In the black female 
constitution, there seems to exist a curious connection between sentiment and 
avoirdupois weight ; apparently they increase together according to some undis- 
covered law. I was confirmed in this opinion some time ago by entering a 
kitchen rather suddenly and finding the cook, who looked like a feather-bed tied in 
the middle, sitting by the window, gazing sentimentally into space, while. she 
sang,— 

‘* No one to love, none to caress, 
Wandering alone through the world’s wilderness.” 


I left her undisturbed ; lacking the moral courage ,to break in upon such soft 
sorrow with mere household matters, to destroy | such dreams by mentioning 
dinner. 


A gentleman 5 in Richmond possessed, some years ago, @ washerwoman who 
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weighed at least two hundred and fifty pounds. This female Falstaff literally 
gave voice to all her feelings. From morning until night she sang hymns, in 
the mingled whine and moan peculiar to her race and years, a sound which no 
words can describe. The hymn she chiefly affected was one illustrative of that 
fine dissatisfaction with terrestrial joys which is the mark of a superior soul. 
Negro accent, tone, and pronunciation,—above all, their alternate emphasis 
and drawling prolongation of certain syllables—cannot be put upon paper ; but 
as nearly as the hymn can be expressed in print, it ran thus,— 
** Looks to de East, looks to de West, 

Soul don’t find no bit o’ rest ; 

Don’t wan’ t’ stay her no longer. 

In de mornin’, in de mornin’, 

I'l jine de happy band in de mornin’. 


Dough you see me go long so, 

Has my trials here below, 

Don’t wan’ t’ stay here no longer. 

In de mornin’, in de mornin’, 

T’ll jine de happy band in de mornin’.” 
This chant rising perpetually in one’s back yard, threatens the Caucasian mind 
with distraction ; and such was its effect upon a member of the family who 
read law in an adjacent room, that he went down and laid the case before the 
old woman, offering her a quarter of a dollar to stop. She took the money, and 
held honestly to her bargain until the next Monday morning, when she burst 
out with the same hymn with increased vigour ; stating that it was impossible 
for her to hang out clothes unless allowed that particular spiritual stimulant. 
It was so evidenly the truth, that the young gentleman succumbed as before 
the power of fate; only trusting that she might one day carry out her inten- 
tion to ‘jine de happy band in de mornin’,” thus putting an end to his suffer- 
ings and to hers. 

Before the war there lived on a plantation near Lynchburg an old coloured 
preacher, whose sermons,were truly remarkable. One day hismaster, who happened 
to be passing, paused to listen to him as he discoursed to his fellow-servants. 
His subject was hell and its horrors; which he described in terrible terms, de- 
claring that there was “‘ whipping and whaling, and snatching out of teeth.” He 
then proceeded, with a touch of Dantesque vigour, to tell his hearers that hell 
was a region of fearful cold, where ice and snow covered all things, and where 
freezing was the favourite punishment. 

‘* Why, Cesar,” said his master the next time they met, curious to learn 
why the preacher differed so strongly from the usually accepted theory of 

the infernal regions, ‘‘ what makes you tell my servants that hell is a cold 
lace ?” 
. ‘* Law, massa, I don’t dare to tell them people nothing else! Why, if I was 
to say that hell was warm, some of them old rheumatic niggas would be wanting 
to start down thar the very first frost!” 

These little sketches of negro traits and coloured characters have at least one 
merit,—they are genuine. ‘They represent actual negroes, as I have known 
them by the seeing of the eye and the hearing of the ear. To many persons 
now living they would recall a succession of familiar black faces. To the general 
reader I hope they at least may have the value which pertains to truth, even in 
its humblest form ; for in reference to each anecdote and incident I might mis- 
quote Touchstone’s words,—“ a poor story, but mine own !” 
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= hundred thousand preachers, be the same more or less, instruct the 
people who come to hear them in their duty every Sunday. How many 
more people give their friends similar instruction in ‘private life, no one can 
even conjecture ; andall this advice supposes that the people who are expected 
to do this duty are able to 
SLEEP. 

Sleep, good sleep, and enough of it, is the pre-requisite of all pure, brave, true, _ 
and well-balanced living, if that living is to be more than the boatmen call a 
spurt, a sudden strain which cannot be prolonged. 

Sleep is itself, therefore, the fundamental duty of all duties. Yet, as I see 
men, it is apt to be ileft without a thought after the morning’s salutation, “‘ I 
hope you slept well.” That is the whole. How if you did not sleep well ? 
Apparently, that is of no consequence: you must weigh the sugar all the same, 
~ or calculate the discounts, and be responsible for all the cents and mills in the 
balance-sheet ; you must be good-natured to the children; you must explain 
alligation and the rule of three ; you imust do all your duties just as if you had 
slept well: It is indeed a wonder that men keep up the morning salutation, 
seeing so little comes of it. 

I suppose this calm indifference, which, indeed, is almost heroic in its stoicism, 
springs from a general impression that there is such a mystery about sleep that 
nothing can be done about it except wishing well. ‘* Why in thunder am I 
plunging about in bed here, with my head afire, between two and three in the 
morning?’ says the poor, sleepless wretch to himself: and, if there be no green 
tea or chicken-salad to charge the wakefulness to, he really thinks it is unac- 
countable. I find that even the cyclopeedia, which seldom considers itself foiled, 
speaks of sleep as ‘‘ a mysterious condition.” I may as well confess that it is not 
twenty-five years since the mere physiological conditions of sleep were understood. 
Till very lately, the old mistake, as old as Galen, has been maintained, which 
supposed that in sleep the vessels of the brain were gorged with blood; that 
they contained a greater amount of blood than in waking. This is true of stupor, 
but it is not true of sleep. The old farmer knew better. When he wanted to 
sleep, he drew out the fire, started the embers anew, ‘“‘ toasted his feet,” as he 
said ; that is, he stimulated the circulation in his legs, and drew blood away 
from the brain. He could not have explained his experiment ; but he was act- 
ing on the true philosophy. It has now been made certain by the very curious 
observations of Dr. Hammond, and of some of his fellow-observers, that in sleep 
the vessels of the brain are charged with not more than three-quarters of the’ 
blood which they contain when you are awake. These observers have seen the 
depleted vessels with their eyes; they satisfy, therefore, the requisitions of mo- 
dern science, which believes nothing, as I understand, which it cannot see; and 
show we were always right, when, in preparing carefully for a comfortable 
night’s rest, we said, “‘1 want to get the blood off my brain.” Dr. Hammond’s 
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phrase, in his admirable and very entertaining little book on sleep, is this: “I 
think it will be sufficiently established, in the course of these remarks, that sleep 
is directly caused by the circulation ofa less quantity of blood through the cere- 
bral tissues than traverses them while we are awake. This is the immediate 
cause of healthy sleep ; its exciting cause, as we have seen, is the necessity of 
repair.” 

Mf I could make thoughtful and conscientious people read Dr. Hammondy 
book on Sleep, and live up to its doctrine, I should be sure that in just so man’s 
lives I had made daily life mcre cheerful and serene, and made it certain that 
daily duty would be more simply and effectively wrought through. 

Now that the physiology of sleep is so far understood, we are, at least, saved 
from such blunders as Dr. Franklin made and put on paper on the “Art of 
securing Pleasant Dreams.’”’ Sleep is mysterious as all the functions of life are 
mysterious—digestion, the circulation of the blood, or any others. But its 
mysteries can be handled just as theirs can be. ‘The causes of sleeplessness can 
be removed, and the conditions of sleep can be accumulatad. A man can learn 
how to sleep, he can prepare for sleep, he can determine the proper amount of 
sleep, and then he can take that amount. If he believes, as I do, that sleep is 
the centre, that all other duty depends on the duty of sleep, he will obtain his 
requisite amount at whatever cost or sacrifice. He may not be famous, he may 
not shine in society, he may not be rich, he may not be learned, but he will 
sleep well. If I rightly understand life, he will live to much more purpose, 
sleeping well, than if he were famous, rich, learned, or an ornament of society, 
and did not sleep well. If he does not understand life in that way, he had better 
not follow me in this essay. I contemplate no half-way work : I propose to teach 
some people how to sleep ; but they are only those people who have found out 
that without regular, pure, sweet, good sleep, nothing turns out well. 

All physiology having been wrong in this business, we have to cut loose a 
great deal of lead wood before we can go to work simply and cleanly. 

Do not be deceived by the poets. Do not think of sleep as an accidental 
jewel, on which you have stumbled in the street. Do not be deceived by the 
follies of omnipotent youth, the rash extravagance of boys of seventeen. ‘Do not, 
I meaa, regard sleep as a luxury which you can set aside, or can take on, as you 
choose, as you might wear your dress-sword instead of your battle-sword, or your 
purple velvet frock instead of your poplin. If sleep is the central duty, on which 
the management of human life, and a man’s control of his own powers, depends, 
it is not to betrifled with so. ae 

Distrust, then, and do not use, those rules for introspection which bid you, 
after you have retired to rest, review the day which has passed, and examine 
your failure or your success. It is a question, how frequent such examination 
should be ; probably, at the most, not more often than three times in the» year. 


However this is to be, such an examination is never to be made after you have ~ 


gone to bed. WhenIcome to show you the methods of sleep, I will show why. 
Distrust, again, all old saws about “six hours’ sleep for a maid, and seven hours’ 
sleep for a man,” and the like, which undertake to regulate for you, as by some 
vermilion edict of a Chinese emperor, your performance of this absolute duty. 
You can find out for yourself, with the assistance of your physician, how many 
honrs of sleep you require; and, as we live, it is much more likely that you re- 


quire nine hours of each twenty-fuurs’ than that you can make six answer. 


The rule for the decision as to this duty for the night comes in the rule for the 


duty of the arrangement for the day. That rule is this, as well stated by Thomas ~ 


Drew: that no mah has any right in a single day to incure more fatigue than the 
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sleep of the ensuing night will recover from. No man has any right to draw on 
the capital of his life, that is; or, more simply put, no man has any right to 
commit suicide by inches. Determine for yourself, then, how many hours of 
sleep you need. Remember that the bedstead is built, the mattress laid, the 
sheets and blankets spread, that you may fulfil this duty, and for no other pur- 
pose. The bed is not a confessional, in which you are to tell the story of your 
sins to that exacting and morbid priest, yourself. The bed is not a little cabinet, 
set off from your counting-room, in which you are to finish the calculations which 
were interrupted by the bores who came in at your office-hours. You go to bed 
to sleep, and for nothing else. 

For similar reasons, distrust all the opening choruses of “ Somnambula,” and 
all the other sentimental poetry, which teach you that early rising is, of itself, a 
virtue and a praise, when it is not based upon the legitimate conditions. The 
rising of the sun is, indeed, one of the spectacles which never disappoints one, 
and the freshness of morning has a glory which is all its own. The instincts of 
life are then at their truest ; and in the open air, beneath that blushing sky, the 
man, new-born, does know the victory of life as nowhere else and at no other 
time. But he must not think to enjoy this spectable unless he have earned it. 
If this banquet is not spread for him, he must not taste ; nor even look on. Let 
him never dare, by any spasm of early rising, to usurp a throne which is in- 
tended for other princes. His first duty is to fill out the hours of sleep which 
he knows he needs, before he attempts the duties of that day. When he has 
done so, let him arise from his bed with the majesty and promptness of a child of 
God, who is the lord of his own movements. ‘Till he has done so, let him never 
think to share the glories or the luxuries which are not his own. 

And let no man talk to me in this comparison of his other duties! His first 
duty is to God,—to preserve in health and activity this wonderful bodily frame, 
and, day by day, to keep it in working order. No other duty compares with 
this duty ; for, in the discharge of this majestic duty to his Maker, all his lesser 
duties are involved. Was your sermon dull, as you stood before your people? 
and whose fault was that, but the fault of the writer of the sermon? who chose 


to give but six hours to sleep one night, when nature needed more; and so came 


to the writing-desk with an aching head and a fevered hand. Your duty to your 
employer required you to be at your post at eight o'clock? Yes; and did your 
employer thank you that you came with brain so disordered, and nerves so sen- 
sitive, that you and he together lost hours over a balance-sheet, because, in your 
additions, you had said that seven and three make eleven? Every duty requires 
that a well-balanced man discharge it,—body, soul, and. mind, each alive to its 
share. This is to say, in other words, that every duty requires that a man shall 
have his full amount of sleep before the day begins. 

It is at this point that a second set of readers throws down this essay with 
disgust. They persevered, when they were told they had something to do about 
the matter themselves ; but, for all that, they cannot stand the hardness of the 
doctrine now presented. ‘The man isa brute!” sucha reader says. ‘‘ Does 


he really suppose that people lie awake on purpose? Does ine really suppose that. 


they like to have all the fancies and troubles of the day, all its emotions, agree- 
able and disagreeable, come careering through their brains? and that they want. 
to adjust all the difficulties of to-morrow a thousand times over? Does he sup- 


pose that we like to lie stark awake from three in the morning till the sun rises, 
With the company of these fantasies and these cares? that it is of own choice | 


that we do so? and then have to drop to sleep of sheer exhaustion, just when 
we ought 'to be waking ? ” 
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No, my indignant rebel,—who but just now was my indulgent reader,—I do 
not suppose any such thing; but I do suppose that, in nine cases out of ten,-— 
nay, I may safely say in fifty-nine cases out of sixty,—of such wakefulness, the 
fault has been, sooner or later, all your own. It is to warn you against the 
blunders which were tinder and spark for that fire in your brain, consuming ‘the 
pillow, and keeping you awake for two or three of .the best hours of the night, 
that No. I. of this essayis written. It is to show you what to do, when you 
have committed these blunders, that No. IL. is written. If you prefer the. 
blunders to the sleep, you will read no farther. I told you that, substantially, a 
page back. If you prefer the sleep to the blunders, I shall be glad of your 
company farther. I have no doubt that a person who addresses himself to the 
duty of sleep, with a strong will and a consecrated purpose, can succeed in dis- 
charging that central duty well. ‘To tell the truth, I am not writing for any 
other person. I am writing for persons who have, or, at the least, really want 
to have, their powers under control. , 

Like all other professors, I have to warn you against quacks. There are 
plenty of recipes for sleep as satisfactory, and no more so, alas! than Mr. 
Helps’s,—which you may find in one of the episodes, I think, of “ Realmah.” 

‘Sir Arthur Middleton lands them all on an island where sleep was for sale. 
Cranmer interrupts to ask,— 

“‘ What was the sleep-medicine Jike? I mean, what did it look like?” 

_ Sir Arthur replies, ‘‘I object entirely to the word ‘ medicine.’ It was not an 
Opiate ; it was concentrated sleep. 

“‘ Well, what it looked like, or rather what it was, was a soft, semi-elastic, 
pulpy substance, of the most beautiful blue colour; and the value and intensity 
of it was exactly measured by the intensity of the blueness. To the touch, it 
was more like a sea-anemone than other thing or creature I ever touched, 

‘* There were various kinds of this sleep-substance. The lowest could only 
produce a troubled, dreamful sleep; and from that degree it went up to that 
choice, cerulean blue which produced the most profound and absolute repose.” 

Now, we cannot go Telemachusing through oceans and islands, looking after 
concentrated sleep which feels like a sun-fish. There is no shorthand process. 
nor empirical ten-lesson-business about it. This duty requires work, not to say 
prayer, like all other duty; and you will do well, are your habits bad about it, 
if in a twelvemonth they are changed. By way of trying the empirical processes, 
{ got hold of one of those charming books of ‘Science ” where the scientific 
results of a year were printed together with an index ; an easy way to keep up 
with what is called ‘*the new education.” I believe the way these books are 
made is to cut out of the newspaper, every day, what is put in under the head 
“‘ Science ;” and then, at the end of the year, arrange them in “ scientific order.” 
Well, I looked out ‘‘ Sleep” in the index, and I found two very nice rules. One 
was from Hall’s “‘ Journal of Health.” It explained that it was desirable for 
sleep that this organ should lie upon that organ, and that organ on another ; that 
the stomach should press on something else, and something else not be pressed 
on by something else; and so, in short, you must, if you would sleep. well, 
always lie on your right side: a good, simple rule. The next one was as simple. 
It.was from Dr. Burns’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Sleep.” It explained that this. organ 
must lie upon that organ, and that organ upon another; that the stomach must ~ 
press on something else, and something else not be pressed on by something else ; 
and 80, in short, you must, if you would sleep well, always lie on your left side : 
@ good, simple rule too. But it is-so hard to. reconcile such rules! Every old 
woman, of either sex, or of whatever age, you meet, will give you some such 
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recipe for sleep.‘ Let me take the prerogative of a professor, and declare to you 
that they are all idle, unless they are based on a principle—on the principle 
which bids the old farmer toast his feet. What you want is, that the blood shall 
not be pressiug on the brain. You want to draw it off the brain, if it is pressing 
there. He toasts his feet: the circulation there is faster than before, and the 
brain is so far relieved. - 

' And this means you, Matilda, just as well. If you choose, just before re- 
tiring, to accept the tender proposal of dear Frederic, and to let hiv bring you 
just one more platefal of that nice lobster-salad; and to change your plate, that 
you may eat-a slice of coffee-ice, and one of vanilla, on the same plate, and then 
to take a bunch of grapes, and drink a glass of champagne to wash it all down, as 
dear Frederic says, so wittily ; if you choose to do this, do not say it is my fault ; 
it is certainly not my fault. 

For, for practical purposes in this business, we may consider the stomach and 
the brain as one organ, so intimate is their connection. We call one end of it 
“*stomach”’ and the other end of it ‘‘ brain.” And when you gratified Frederic 
by taking those several dishes from him, and did such violence to your own 
feelings at the time as to set your stomach to the hardest work for five or six 
hours, then was the time that you really determined that you would lie awake 
from three till five the next morning. 

You, Matilda, and you, Mr. Greenleaf Doyle, both need to go to bed with the 
brain as quiet, and with as good chance of remaining quiet, as Nature wishes ' 
and intends; as a little child’s brain, when that child is well and happy. Now, 
to secure this, see— 

First of all, that the brain is gradually rested, as the day draws to a close. I . 
count this as the most important practice of all. Do not work the brain in the 
evening. Different people will fix different limits. i find a good working-rule 
to be to give the brain four or five clear hours of rest, of the simplest occupa- 
tion only, before bedtime. Thus, I never permit myself to play chess in those: 
hours, or to undertake difficult calculations, or to study any subject of difficulty 
or to write anything but the most familiar notes, and the less of them the better” 
I never appear before an audience in the evening, excepting in extreme cases 
always with reluctance, and with extreme and exceptional precautions. I de- 
precate all reading in the evening, except that ofthe lighter and more amusing 
character ; and then, I am sure, the best way to read is to divide the labour of 
eye and thought among different readers, in the mutual help, reading aloud, in 
a well-trained family circle. Iam sure that the passion the modern world has 
had for the more stupid games of cards has been largely fed from the fact, that 
after such games, stupidly played if you please, the players have slept well. 
You say the game is frivolous, ‘That is just what it is; and that is the reason 
that such people find it a recreation. The exciting games, on the other hand, 
particularly the gambling games, where there is ‘hazard, gain, and loss, are for 
that very excitement, the worst possible preparations for sleep. 

You may say the same of the drama. If we really could bring about jn a» 
country village the ideal drama, where the very best people in the place, young ° 
and old, would volunteer to amuse their neighbours by a dramatic exhibition, — 
there would be an entertainment perfectly pure. If they chose to act “ Macbeth,” 
“ Lear,” and “The Stranger,” and to act them ‘well; it would be one of the’: 
trials which, as the queen says, * murder sleep” indeed; but if they chose to” 
play the bright vaudevilles of Scribe, the merrylittle plays which some of. their: 
own number would write perhaps, the very frivolity of the entertainment would 
make the sleep which followed more sure. 

There is no better illustration than is the sweetness of the sleep which follows 
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when we have been listening to good music ; listening, not as critics, bnt as those 
who know enough and not too much ; enjoy the pleasure, and reject the pain. 
The evening lecturer sees a similar illustration, as he sees one after another of 
his audience lose consciousness before the discourse is finished. This result may 
be due to the monotony of the discourse—a branch of the subject of which I 
am to speak in No. II. But it may be simply the legitimate result of the rest, 
which comes {to the over-wearied auditor. Mr. Jefferson, on his ‘ Notes on 
Virginia,” goes so far as to say that the negro, so soon as his manual! labour is 
over, falls at once to sleep. If this be true, it is to be referred tothe same prin- 
ciple ; the blood recedes from the brain so soon as the brain is relieved from duty. 
_ Take these precautions, or such precautions, to keep the brain from too active 
circulation of the blood ; take them, not for one afternoon and evening only, but 
for.every afternoon nnd evening; and, in more than half the cases of life, you 
have won your battle. 

._ In this half of my essay, then, I believe I need speak of only one matter 
more ; and that is a matter about which people must try their own experiments: 
Is it, or is it not, wise to eat at all just before sleeping ? ” 

There is no doubt that a hearty meal will be followed by an immediate wish 
for sleep. Dr. Macnish observes, and very wisely, that “‘ the finished gratifica- 
tion of all ardent desires has the effect of producing sleep.” The reader must 
remember this of all ardent desires, as well as that for food. Eat a solid piece 
of mince pie, and go to bed, and you will go to sleep; but how far that sleep is 
“stupor, —that is the question. How nearly does it approach the sleep of 
apoplexy, the stupor of a congested brain, not the sleep of a relieved one? 

ou are a fool if you cannot find out, by simple experiment, how this matter 
is with you individually. Do not ask even the doctor for a rule, It is to be 
remembered that people often lie awake from hunger. Hunger will keep you 
awake, Matilda, as thoroughly as that indigestible lobster salad did. It is to be 
remembered also, as De. Hammond says, that most women, at least of the 
cities, are underfed. In the life of large towns they often live on slops instead 
of food, and they do not have opportunities for healthy appetite, Remembering 
these two things, so often forgotten, I advise for sleepers who have not tried, to 
start carefully on ‘‘ a slight collation,” as the Roman rubric says, before going to 
bed,—say a soda-biscuit that you can put in the saucer to your candlestick, as you 
go upstairs ; something of easy digestion, that you may make sure that you are 
not kept awake by hunger. You will very soon be able to say how far this “ slight. 
collation ” may be carried. 

The best night-cap of all is a fresh walk, of a mile or two, with a lively com- - 
panion, in the openair, Come home from it in a glow, with the feet and legs 
warm with exercise, take your candle and your er, bid the rest good night, 
and your chances are good, if you have not worked the brain since five o’clock, 
of knowing nothing, and regretting nothing till morning. This is on the suppo- 
sition that you have a window open in your bedroom, or some equally efficient 
ventilation. For people who prefer the asphyxia of carbonic acid to the sweet 
sleep of nature, Ihave nothing to say. But grant these not difficult conditions of 
well-considered laziness for the last five hours of the day ; a brisk walk under the _ 
stars with a near friend; food, not too much nor too little, and that easy of - 
digestion ; and before Ella has read you the third stanza of that sweet manu- 
script poem of hers, you will not even knew that “ zephyr” rhymes with 
“ heifer ;” you will know nothing, and regret nothing ; in which happy condition 
we will leave you now, to take up in No. IT. the question, how you can mend 
matters, if the proper precautions have been omitted. 
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A LARGE railway depot, or ‘gare’? as the French call it, is an interest- 

ing specimen of the works called forth by the power of steam. It is 
only through this colossal power that thousands of people can, within so few 
hours, be transferred from one end of the world to another; and it is consequently 
steam that collects the human masses which daily stream through and from the 
large depots in the principal cities of Europe. The life, the motion, the murmur 
of voices, the rumble of cars rolling back and forward on the track, have a sin- 
gular effect upon those who see them for the first time. 

At the beginning they are in a manner stunned by ‘all this commotion; but 
soon they are electrified by the general activity, and hurry up as quickly as the 
rest, first to the ticket office, then to get their baggage checked; and then to the 
waiting-room, Here they find plenty of company. There isa party arranging 
how to manceuvre themselves into good seats when the doors open. Solitary 
travellers are observing the rest, and being observed by them. Some are seated, 
but the larger number stand packed together, and fill up the whole room. The 
hour of departure approaches ; they grow impatient, and begin to grumble, but 
in vain. That insensible Cerberus the conductor, walks with measured steps and 
an almost scornful look, outside the closed glass doors which separate the waiting 
crowd from the cars. All at once, as if he had taken a sudden whim, he opens 
the doors. ‘‘ Entrez dans les voitures!” he cries; and out rush the whole 
throng, in almost wild disorder, to take seats in the cars, which are instantly 
closed again, and roll away behind the puffing locomotive. 

It was a beauiiful August day, some fourteen years ago. An immense multi- 
tude of people, as usual, thronged the “gare de chemin de fer du Nord” in 
Paris. In the second-class waiting-soom, in one corner, sat a young girl, about 
twenty years of age, whose crimson cheeks, and anxious, almost tearful eyes, gave 
evidence of the inquietude she felt at finding herself ‘alone among this mass of 
people. Her appearance was unpretending, but she was dressed with extreme 
care. On the dark-haired head was a hat, at once simple and tasteful ; a dark- 
brown cape covered her shoulders, and from under the light- dress peeped 
forth a little foot, neatly fitted in a little patent leather shoe. her lap was 
asmall satchel; and beside her, on the seat, she held with the other hand, a 
somewhat larger one. Although she was squeezed into her corner, so as to take 
up as little room as possible, she was evidently afraid lest she might be encroach- 
ing upon the rights of others by keeping her bag beside her on the seat; but a 
glance at the floor showed that there was no vacant place there for iteither. The 
young girl’s embarrassment soon increased stillmore. 'Two Englishwomen, with 
immense crinolines, approached her corner, and as two gentlemen at that momen 
happened to rise, one of the ladies seated herself, in all her amplitude, in the 
Place thus vacated, occupying the space which ought to have served for two. The 
other, who remained standing, now began in her turn to look for like accommo- 
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dations ; but all the seats were occupied, and no one seemed disposed to rise, 
She commenced to complain in very poor French: “ C’est horrible, ceci! N’est- 
ce pas, ma chere Arabella ? Je dois rester ici comme ca; c’est vraiment hor- 
rible, oui! C’esttoujourscomme ca en France. O si j’etais en Angleterre!’ 
But just then the enraged Englishwoman caught sight of a little edge of the 
young girl’s satchel, which appeared from under the swelling folds of Miss Ara- 
bella’s dress. 

“OQ ! je crois bien,” said she, now with still greater indignation, ‘“* Quand on met 
ses sacs sur les bancs, il n’y a pas de place pour les voyageurs. Oui!” 

With these words, she turned to the young girl. The latter answered in pure 
and fluent French, but with much shyness, that, if the other lady would adjust 
herself a little, they would have room enough, in spite of her little satchel ; for 
two persons had sat there before. ' 

The poor girl scarcely had timeto finish her sentence before ‘she was assailed 
by a furious storm of abuse from the two Englishwomen. Her two adversaries 
seemed determined to crush her, both by words and actions. Her eyes filled 
with tears—she took her satchel in her hand, and rose; and her adversary 
instantly appropriated the seat. She stood there alone with her burden, and her 

l eye seemed to say— 

“If I receive such treatment from my own sex, how shall I be dealt with by 
the other?” 

_ This little scene, in the midst of all the hubbub and confusion which prevails 
in a waiting-room, had, as it happened, an attentive spectator. 

At the opposite side of the room sat a man, who, to judge by appearances, 
might be a little past thirty. He had been surveying the assembled crowd with 
indifference, until his glance fell on the troubled young girl. His accustomed 
eye perceived immediately that she was without any protector or company. It 
was while he was looking at her that the two Englishwomen appeared; and he 
thus witnessed the scene between the three. He put his hat on the seat he 
occupied, and requested his neighbour to have the kindness to keep it for a lady : 
he then went and invited the young girl to take it, and she shyly and gratefully 
accepted. As she raised her Jarge blue eyes to thank him for this civility, she met 
a manly countenance, whose features expressed satisfaction at being able to do 
even so slight a service to an unprotected woman. He wore a black Spanish 
cape, and had a crape on his hat. The blue eyes were far calmer now. The 
consciousness of being an object of considerate attention, even if ever so slight, is 
always agreeable to the unprotected, but especially if they have freshly been made 
to feel their unprotected condition. _ | 

She found herself far better off than while uncomfortably squeezed up in her 
corner. She threw a glance over there, and saw that the Englishwomen had 

usurped several more seats. 

“* They are strange people,” thought she. ‘‘ They do not seem to think of others 
at all, but only of themselves.” But she repented this thought directly, as it 
seemed to her that it was mean, and showed spite on her part. ‘‘ They may be 
just as good, although they have such a manner,” said she to herself, « Probably 
they are people of rank, who are accustomed to comfort.” ' seb 

The doors now opened, and all hurried out and into the cars. | ‘The lonely one 
also hastened along, with a beating heart, and succeeded in getting a seat immé- 

diately in the first ‘‘ coupé” which she came to. : 

‘* It would have been pleasant it he had happened to sit in the same ‘car as I,’ 
thought she. “ He looked so friendly and good. I should have felt so safe.- Still, 
the worst is over now, until we come to Cologne; but there it ‘will be bad again 

To stay alone in a large hotel is disagreeable enough.” 
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She now ventured to cast a hasty glance around upon her prarelling oompa- 
nions. There was one lady besides herself, who, however, did not look very 
eels. All the others were gentlemen, who were hanging their things on the 

The doors opened. A head was trust in: it was the conductor, who said 
“ Here is a seat: hurry up! The train is just starting.” 

She looked up at the late comer. It was he, her protector in the waitin 
— oherrgge to be very well pleased, and seated himself in the vaputle 

at her side. 

“T have been looking for you, for I thought I might perhaps be of some service 
to you. You seem to be alone.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said she. But just then she seemed to become 
afraid of having said too much to a stranger; so she took a book out of her 
satchel; and began to read. To tell the truth, she only held it before her eyes ; 
but her thoughts were occupied with something else. 

‘* How stupid of me,” said she to herself, ** when a person shows meso much 
kindness, to set myself to reading, just as he opens a conversation with me. 
What if I should say something to him? No: that will not do now. Poor 
Gertrude! you have been stupid again; but itis not the first time, Heaven 
knows. 

She now began to read in reality. The stranger took a book from his pocket 
and also began to read; but, as the rest of the company were soon engaged in a 
political discussion, he laid aside his book, and took a lively part in it. Ger- 
trude’s attention was now drawn from her book, and she listened eagerly to the 
conversation. 

“* They are a restless people, those Italians,” said a light-complexioned, thick 

‘set gentleman, with an appearance which indicated physical well-being as well 
as German origin. ‘They make a great uproar down there, as if fire had 
broken out in every corner; and yet all this commotion ends in—nothing.” 

‘‘ Are you sure of that ?”’ asked Gertrude’s protector. 

“ Have you not seen it before? Do you not remember 1848? What did 
they accomplish with their Mazzinis and Garibaldis? Pooh!” 

** One need not always fail because he has failed once, sir. Least of all 
should we doubt a nation’s success because it cannot be achieved at once. I[ 
will only ask you, Do you consider your own position in Germany—for, if I am 
not mistaken, you are a German—so very perfect? Is there nothing left for 

"you to desire and strive for ?” 

‘Gott behute!” said the German, who felt that the other now began to tread 
on his corns. ‘‘ Gott behute! We are certainly no model; but you see, in Ger- 
many, affairs go on at an easy pace. The enlightenment of the péople, the en- 
lightenment of the people, sir: it does not stand so high in any land in Europe 
as in Germany ; and that is the true basis of all advancement.” _ 

“In certain parts of Germany,” said Gertrude’s seat-mate, ‘the enlighten- 
ment of the people stands high enough ; butin others I apprehend it cannot com- 
pete with that of the Italians. And, besides, how do you expect the Italians to 
become enlightened under the conditions in which they now live? ‘The pope and 
the secular princes are pretty much alike in that respect: they are about equally © 

good promoters of enlightenment.” 

Two lively Frenchmen now joined in the conversation. One of them said,— 

“Where liberty is concerned, Frenchmen are always ready to assist ; and with 
our help the Italians will soon free themselves, both from their own hateful 
princes and from the Austrian 
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The German listened to this with a half seeunatie smile. 

* Leempire c'est la paix said he, restraining a laugh over his own wit, with 
apparent difficulty. “How can the peaceful French ange busy itself with 
other’s strifes ?”’ 

As the enlightened Germans,” auewered the other Frenchman pointedly, “as 


the enlightened Germans do not consider it incompatible with their principles to | 


tice oppression in Italy, where: they have no business to be, the peaceful 
Remnebase must not consider it ineompatible with theirs to drive them away.” 


“ A people who allow themselves to be oppressed,” said the German. somewhat 
more moderately, ‘is not worthy a better fate. They are not ripe for freedom; 
and, — the French assistance is concerned, it remains to 
it will do 

_* That is what you will soon see,’’ said the first Frenchman. Ks 

_ * And as for the theory,” said the other, “that a people who are oppressed are 
not worthy anything better, it is one of those truths where an error lurks behind 
it. With precisely as much reason might you assert that a single traveller, who 
is attacked in the mountains by a band of highwaymen, and plundered and mal- 
treated by them, is not worthy anything better, because he does not put them all 
to flight.” 

The man with the crape, or Gertrude’ $ protector, as we have also called him, 
replied smilingly at this :— 


“You Germans are men of thought. You frame theorjes and systems with 


peculiar acumen ; but exactly on account of your strict systematizing, your 
theories do not work well in 

«To what nation does he belong himself ?”’ thought Gertrude. “ German 
he is not, neither is he Italian ; for they can be easily recognised by their 
accent.” She made several guesses, but could not satisfy herself. Finally she 
was inclined to take him for an American of French origin. Her attention was 
turned from these teflections by her companion’s beginning to look up. his 


passport ; for they were near a boundary-station, where it was to be shown 


“Mon Dieu! j'ai perdu -mon passeport !” exclaimed Gertrude, after she had 
also looked for her own in vain in her satchel. 

The man with the crape, who heard this ery of distress, regarded her with 
great compassion, and asked if she was sure that she had lost her pass- 


* Ah, yes!” she said. “I wasso afraid of losing it that I carried it in my 
hand. When I paid for my ticket, I laid it down ; and, as the crowd pressed, I 
hurried away as soon as I received the ticket, without remembering the _— 

ct.” 
How far have you taken a ticket?’ 
- “To Hamburg. Good heavens ! how unlucky I am !” 

She covered hee face, and wept bitterly. 

Be easy,” said her companion. I vill be 
for you getting to Hamburg without difficulty.” . 

: “God bless you, sir, if you will help me; but”—~_ . 


" Ghe wished to ask how this could be done ; but just then the condustor thrust 


his hand through the window. 

“Vos passeports, messieurs et mesdames !”’ said. he. i 

All delivered their passports, one after another. Gertrude’s heart. throbbed 
violently ; and, when the conductor tnrned to her, she was going to say that she 
had forgotten her pass in Paris; but she was checked by her sey en who 
bending before her, handed his pass to the conductor, and mao io) 

‘** For both madame and me.” 
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The conductor, who very well remembered that the man with the crape on 


his hat had peeped into several cars before he stepped into this one, only threw: 


a fleeting glance at Gertrude, and went off with the papers. 
“T do not understand how that was,” said she, fastening her large, expressive 


eyes on her neighbour ; but I thank you very much for your assistance. I hope 


T shall make no further difficulties by my carelessness.” — 

‘* You may be entirely at your ease, madame,” said her neighbour.’ “If you 
will have sufficient confidence in @ stranger to trust yourself to his protection, he 
will render it with real pleasure.. I can well understand that this may not be 


agreeable to you ; but it seems to be the only way, at present, unless you wish to 


stay here and wait until you can geta new —- 

» “That would be impossible.” Then she added, in a lower tone, but with 
confidential frankness, “‘ My travelling expenses are closely calculated ; and it is 
therefore extremely important for me to go on without delay.” 

hn en make yourself entirely comfortable. My passport is sufficient for us 

“How?” 

**T went south with my wife for the benefit of her health. She found her 
grave there instead, and I am returning alone; so that of course my passport 
would do for us both. Your journey is only a day and a half longer: if you 
will accept my escort for that time, under the circumstances, I will, with great 
pleasure, see that you come safe through.” 

* — shall I do when I leave Hamburg? I am going straight on to 

“To Finland!” said her neighbour : “ that is very pleasant news.” 

“Do you know Finland ?” 

‘* Somewhat,” answered he. ‘ You can be perfectly easy about your jour- 
ney. If Iam not too much mistaken, a steamer sails within a few days from 
Lubeck to Helsingfors.” 

“ That is just the one I wished to take ; but now—” 

** You shall not have any trouble; never fear. But what can have occasioned 
you to take so long a journey alone.’ 

‘“‘T had company when I came away. The -family with whom I left Fin- 
land, a year ago, to cultivate my. voice in Paris, are now ia Italy. They were 
to come for me a year from this time; but my longing for home became so 
strong, all at once, that I could not wait longer,” 

‘Then it is a northern prima donna that I have the pleasure of travelling 
with ?” : 

“ T have been persuaded to choose that career, but I shall not pursue it. I 
— rather risk a whole life full of trials and difficulties thah appear in} pub- 

“< But to delight others, and win applause and fame: that is not a lot which 
one ought carelessly to throw away.” 

“Tt may be for one who has the taste for it, or the courage. I have neither ; 

and therefore do not feel in any way qualified for it.” 

“You must love your poor native land very much, however, if you could feed 
such a great longing for home in Paris, the centre of pleasure and art.” 

_ “Yes, indeed.” 
Bs econ you have many relations, who are longing for you, as much as you 
r them ?” 
“No, not one: my mother is dead, my father is dead ; all are dead.’” 
Permit meto ask your name?” 
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Gertrude was on the point of inquiring, in her turn, about her companion’s — 
name and residence ; but she refrained, considering that he would tell her what- 
ever he chose, without any questions. 
The conversation belween the two soon became extremely lively. .He seemed’ 
to interest himself very much in her native country, and made many inquiries 
about matters and things in Finland. Then it happened that he found he had 
met an usually well-cultivated and thoughtful girl. She, on her side, perceived* 
that her travelling companion had a far greater acquaintance with Finland than 
is commonly found outside it ; and this gave her so much delight that she finally 
expressed her pleasure aloud. esas 
‘* You have discovered already, then,’”’ said he, looking at her with obvious 
interest, “that your country and its remarkable features are little known abroad?” 
“Ah, yes!” said she sadly. ‘I had prepared myself for it when I started ; 
but I thought that among cultivated persons, at least, I should find some 
knowledge of Finland; but I soon perceived that they scarcely knew its name.” 
“ And this grieved you ?”’ 
** How could I help its doing so?” 
_He regarded her long in silence; then he said,— 
‘* A new era will dawn for Finland, one day, when all women will be as well 
informed about it as you.” . 
In the dining-hall of the large hotel a great company was assembled, all 
in full career of satisfying their appetite, considerably stimulated by the journey. 
All conceivable tongues were spoken ; but English, French, and German pre~ | 
dominated. Gertrude was conducted by her companion to a small private table, : 
set for two, at which they seated themselves. 
“ Many languages are spoken here,” said Gertrude; “ and yet how pleasant 
it would be to hear my mother-tongue again !” : : 
oe ‘a you mean ?” asked her travelling companion, smiling, “ Swedish i 
or Finnish 
“At this moment they would be equally dear: they are both my fiative lan- 


He allowed the conversation to drop, and served Gertrude, who ate with good 
appetite. After they had finished, a waiter brought a half-flask of champagne 

two glasses, 

“You must now drink a toast with me,” said her escort. 

Gertrude received the proposition with a certain anxiety, but one glance at his 
honest and benignant face calmed her immediately. He filled the glasses, and © 
clinked his against hers, 

muisto ’? said he, draining his glass. 
She stared at him an instant, then offered him her hand with an animated 
gesture, and exclaimed enraptured,— | 3 

“You are a Finn !: you are a Finn! God in heaven be praised!” 

“You need not cry, need you, for that?” said he, while his own eyes at! Ss 
moist at her lively outburst of feeling. ‘I think myself fortunate to have 4 
of service to you. But Finland’s health,” continued he; “you must not Prd 
to drink it ; and, in order that you may not be obliged to do it alone, I 
drink it once more, and this time in Swedish: Lefve Finland!” 

Had Gertrnde Sjoding possessed a brother, and met him unexpectedly, she 


_ would not have felt happier than she now did. All remaining uneasiness about 


her home journey was now at once dispelled. It almost seemed to her at this 
moment as if she were already in her native land again. — 
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“‘ Now, you may reasonably think it high time that you learned something 


- more about your travelling companion,” said he. “ Hitherto you have been kiad 


enough to have confidence in his, as I hope, honest face. I am Lorenzo Frid- 
land; physician by profession. Your name was known to me before, but I have 
only known you personally to-day.” 

“You would have spared me a part of my anxiety, doctor,” said Gertrude, 
playfully reproaching him, ‘if you had told me at once that you were a country- 
man of mine.” tit 

«That would have destroyed a great pleasure for myself, and therefore my 
selfishness made me do what I did. It amused me to examine you first, and 
see how much of a Finn you were.” 

* And the verdict ?” ' 

*« Is the highest possible, and that with all my heart.” 

“Tt is to my advantage that you have been away from your country for a 
time : it makes you see me in a favourable light. How long have you been 
abroad, Dr. Fridland ?” 

** Since a year last spring. My wife, in consequence of a violent cold there at 
home, brought on quick consumption, and.died in the month of October, in 
Vevey, where we had taken refuge for the mild climate. Since then I have 
roamed in many directions, I have now for the last four months been studying 
in Paris, where we thus resided at the same time, although unknown to each 

“ Without my carelessness we might, perhaps, not have become acquainted with 
each other now.” 

“It is very possible, for you were alone and unprotected, and consequently 
timid and retiring ; and I should have taken good care not to annoy you by com- 
mencing an acquaintance if I had found it disagreeable to you. As events have 
now shaped themselves, however, I think that we might empty another glass, 
just for this acquaintaince of ours. To speak frankly, I believe it has been 
pleasant to us both.” 

We might have ended this little travelling sketch here; for probably our 
readers will be convinced that Dr. Fridland’s passport served to conduct Gertrude 
Sjoding safely all the way to Finland. We must, nevertheless, in conformity 
with the truth, even at the risk of alarming our lady readers, acknowledge that 
we have searched through all the lists of arrivals, both official and non-official, 
in the Finnish papers during the autumn in question, but have failed to find the 
name of Gertrude Sjoding; and not until the fuilowing fall did we find among 
the arrivals announced, Dr. Lorenzo Fridland and wife. We confess that we are 
uncertain how we ought to interpret this circumstance. 

Where had Gertrude gone ? 

Had Lorenzo Fridland actually married again abroad? or was this report only 
copied from his passport ? 

If we assume, on the other hand, that “‘ Doctorinnan ” Fridland was the same 
person as Gertrude Sjoding, we come upon ‘another difficulty :— : 

What could have kept her abroad a year, when her longing for home was. so 

Let casuists decide. 
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PETS AND. THEIR LONG LIFE. 


T was nothing but a dog, and his name was Peter. And he derived his 
_’ Thame originally from his being a pet, and “pet” was only prolonged to 
* Peter.” He was a black-and-tan terrier, I suppose of pure blood, or nearly 
80; very handsome, very graceful, full of animation ; a very happy creature, 


with a very loving heart. He was sent to us by a friend ; and came by express. 


in a box, when he was but a few daysold. I doubt if his eyes had become fairly 
open. The cover of the box, besides our address, had on it the inscription, 
‘* Please give me something to eat.” Neither my wife nor I was very glad to 
see him when he came. We knew nothing about dogs, nor much about dumb 
animals ; and we had often been annoyed by dogs kept as pets in parlours, by 
their inconvenient attempts at familiarity, when we went to call on the master 


or mistress, not on them. But a gift from a friend, and such a friend too,—of _ 


so many personal excellences, giver of so many good gifts to friends, and of such 
large beneficence to the poor too, whom he made his friends, and one with whose 
name a thousand pleasing associations were connected—that altered all. The 
little fellow was welcomed at once to caresses, and the pleasure he began to give 
at once was unbounded. 

His life was inno wise remarkable. He ate his fill. He frolicked about ; 
he whined and cried ; and he barked when we laughed. He committed nuisances. 
He dug holes in the garden, and destroyed flowers. He carried off our shoes 
and slippers, tugged at boots heavier than he was, and gnawed badly a leather- 
bound book that happened to be on the floor. He chased the chickens, and 
quite drove off a pair of ducks, he was so fond of seeing them fly ; and I never 
recovered them, nor the brood that was born tothem. He barked at all comers 
as soon ‘as he was big enough, ran after all the waggons in the street, and gene- 
rally was in all sorts of mischief.‘ The children all over the village became 


very fond of him, for he went everywhere after them ; except one or two little 


girls, on whom he jumped with' so much force in his caresses as to throw them 
over. He always went by our surname as well as his own “ Christian” name,— 
a token of the interest he inspired. “He fell into more sad disgrace at one time, 
when he was about fifteen months old, and gave me to enquire whether I should 
not be obliged to part with him entirely ; he chased my neighbour’s ven. They 
were lambs: they had beén greatly frightened by dogs a few days before, and 
one of their number had been killed by some dog and devoured. But Peter,— 
would he injure a sheep? Well, yes, they said : little dogs will sometimes run & 
sheep down worse than large ones. And little dogstbite, though only in play ; 
and, if one should bite too hard, the sheep would lie down at once without re- 
‘sistance, and even the little dog might fall to then, and take his fill. We tied 
him up at home for a few days, until the sheep were put under cover ; and when 
out again, Peter had grown older and learned better. 
ve you never kept a dog? Then, you don’t know one of the best pleasures 
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of life. I say one of the best pleasures,—one of morally the best, as I esteemed 
it. I know little dogs have faults, and sometimes vices, and sometimes commit 
crime. 

And I have said it is one of the best of pleasures to keep a dog. People say, 
it isa shame, it is beneath a human being, to make pets of inferior creatures ; 
that, if we want pets, we should adopt children, having none of our own ; that 
so many children have no homes, so many no happy homes, so many live en- 
dangered lives, that we ought to have some better sense of justice, humanity, 
and love; that we are false to the great Creator of all, when we put the unin- 
telligent, the perishing brute in the place of the child. All this seems very 
reasonable. It would be so, if only we that make pets of lower animals were 
moré highly endowed and more highly cultured ourselves. But there is little or 
no responsibility attending the care of animals; and there is an overwhelming 
responsibility attending the care of a human being. If a child is born to me, 
sent into my house by the great Creator, not offered to my choice, but put 
upon me whether I will or no, there is no responsibility at the beginning staring 
me in the face. At first only helplessness appeals to me; then all the tender- 
ness of the heart is brought out ; then beauty, loveliness, charm me; and, when 
the serious responsibility of the care of the child begins, I have been gradually 
prepared to meet it. And if, by reason of carelessnesss and unworthines of my 
own, I fail to be prepared, the responsibility is upon me, and I cannot escape 
the charge. But it is a wholly different relationship to look into the face of a 
child already some months or some years old; for whose coming there has 
been no expectation and no hope ; for whom not even imagination has prepared 
a way; who can make no appeal to you or me, in its helplessness or its loveli- 
ness, more than to any other person of all the world beside; and then to begin 
to ask what dispositions it will develope, of what passions it may be the slave, 
or what passions it may curse you with in recklessness or malignity ; what utter 
ruin it may encounter, despite of all your efforts, and what utter misery it may 
Tuin your heart and life with; ah! if children were sent down full-born from 
the skies, as big as three or six or ten years old, and left at some ‘ morgue ” 
where people might go and get them, the whole race would come to an end in a 


generation. 

ut it is a very simple affair to keep a horse or a cow, a cat ora dog. They 
never will grow up drunkards, nor take to the street, nor in any way 
make home a scene of disgust and misery. If they prove what we do not take 
@ fancy to, we can easily dispose ef them, and forget them ; and what becomes 
of them we think is no affair of ours. If any pleasure can be had from them, 
we think it is our own; and, if they inflict any pain, we are not obliged to 
endure it. Their faults are no essential trouble for us; and we never lie awake 
at night thinking what possibly may become of them. They are of short life 
too: we shall not meet them twenty or thirty years hence ; and, if we were 
unexpectedly to come across them, they would not be bearing our name, nor 
known as ours; and to us they would bring no disgrace. As to the next world 


too: who thinks himself responsible there for his horse or dog? Who expects — 


to meet his cow or his sheep in heaven,—brutes that perish ? 

Animals diffuse around them a moral atmosphere: that of the dog, especially, 
is often greatly to be admired. You never heard there is any? Be good enough, 
then, to hear of it now. Don’t you see that a dog has some moral principle? 
Do you think he will bite you? He has teeth, and sharp ones, and jaws very 
powerful in proportion to his size. But when he comes to caress you, .and uses 
his teeth in kissing, see how gentle he is. He seems to know that he may hurt ; 
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and, when he takes your hand into his mouth, he makes himself careful not to 
press too hard. When he plays with the children, aud they roll him over, or 
‘roll over him, you know how all his strength, his fierceness, are kept under con- 
trol; and, though he must be often hurt, he gives no return of pain. Has he no — 
moral principle, when he waits.with his long patience for his food ? sees it, smells 
it, sees you enjoying it, has all an animal’s appetite too, and yet is careful not to 
disturb you till you announce your readiness to wait upon him. How charming, 
too, this way of his: in his want! He looks up into your face with a silent 
- eloquence, that makes so tender an appeal, that speaks so plainly of his de- 
pendence and your providence, that a hard heart might melt to answer. 
reverence for you, consider: his master; his owner ; lord of life and death, he 
holds you; all his being he loses. in you. Your law to him, how sedulously 
obeyed! The Ten Commandments don’t bind the human race so strongly. 
When Luther said, “Here I stand: I can no other,” his faithfulnes was 
equalled, according to the measure of his being, oft-times, by the dog; and 
Peter, apostle, did no more, according to proportion, when he said, ‘We must 
obey God rather than men ;” and his love for you, better than meat and drink to 
him! He can scarce retain himself when you return after an absence. What a 
bright and cheerful welcome he gives you! And when you find that he considers 
you a divine providence, a supreme lawgiver, an infinite wisdom, are you not 
moved to ask whether he is not more faithful to his supreme conception than 
eae to yours? that he loves the only god he can know, better that you love 


- Perhaps you will say there is no moral principle in such an excellence; no 
choice between good and evil ; no character thought out, determined upon, and 
having a growth the result of effort. Perhaps something of this is true. But 
let us understand that goodness itself, and goodness the most admirable and most 
lovely, is not altogether the result of self-consciousness, of intelligent choice and 
determined effort. Some people are good as flowers are handsome,—in the 
same way. They are born so: all their dispositions are most harmoniously 
tuned to the world they live in, to the air and the light, to wind and rain, to 
food and sleep and action, and to all the world of humanity also, Opposition 
does not disturb them; disappointment does not fret them. They have great 
hearts full of tenderness and love; and the face and presence of man, woman, or . 
child always calls forth beams of love upon their faces, and ready words of love 
from their lips. Wherever good people of this d are found, who have not 
laboriously meant to be good, the beginning of it allis God. His Spirit shines 
out through these happy mediums. We love them, and cannot help but love 
them, and ought not to regard them otherwise than with love and admiration. 
We want such for our companions, we want such for our friends. And it seems 
@ most thoroughly mistaken sophistry to cast a slight on natural amiability and 
loveliness ; as if our grouty attempts to live by the laws of integrity and good- 
ness were as much to be admired as goodness without effort, all complete. 

So, doubtless, many people feel, when they introduce so humble a creature as 
a dog into the household. They have succeeded in bringing in a new moral- 
element. It isn’t a beast; it isn’t a brute: it doesn’t make the members of the 
family unhappy nor cross, nor set them a bad example, nor in any way lower 
their moral tone. It often calls out moral principle, even from those who seem 
to be destitute of it. A man will be kind to bis dog, who will be kind to nothing 
else. . Thoughtless children learn to be good to. the animal whom they may 
easily pain and easily please.. And when you observe the actions, and when you 
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watch the motions, when you consider the life of the household pet, you will, 
without difficulty, feel he breathes an atmosphere of goodness around him, and 
you are better for his company. : 
The happiness of the lower animals is so simple, so easily brought about, it is 
@ great source of happiness to man to provide it. A friend, a farmer, told me 
one of his happiest satisfactions in the cold winter night, was to think that all 
his animals were carefully bestowed—the horse, the cow, the hog, the chickens, 
each provided with sufficient warmth. Animals seem happy. The life of the 
dog seems often an instance of happiness pure and unalloyed. How prettily he 
trots about! How pleasant the sound of his little claws upon the bare floor or 
the carpet! What comfort he takes, lying basking in the warm sun! How 
easy to engage him in play! It is not quite so with a child. The infant seems 
sometimes to be a descendant of Carlyle’s infinite boot-black, so numerous, so 
unending, so large are his wants. And what, sometimes you ask, can you do 
with the child? Born into the infinite world, and seeming to look through one 
infinity into another beyond, and showing plainly, by the self-direction of his will, 
and by the sovereignty of his demands, that he is not yours, not dependant on you 
alone, not to be controlled by you supremely, though he may be your own child, 
the parent may well stand amazed at such a creature that has been born to him, 
and find himself lost at thinking what to do with it. But the demands of the 
animal are infinitely less: his will is usually far feebler. He never gets tired of 
his playthings ; never finds out the mystery of them,-to need new ones: the old 
play lasts him as long as he lives, or till he gets grave with age, and needs no 
play more. It is, probably, one great secret of the fondness of man for the infe- 
rior animals, that he can provide for them so easily, so easily can find the show of 
happiness in them, so much can be made happy himself by a reflection into his 
life of the fulness of happiness which they enjoy. 
~ Yet, after all, here is another story to be told about them: they are not so 
much ours as we think ; and our responsibilities is often greater than we are 
aware of. Whence did they come from? and where do they go after death ? 
Die like a dog? Die like a dog, indeed! What, die faithful? Die watching 
_ the dead body of a.master? Die because food was distasteful, because life itself 
could no longer be: endured, the object of supreme homage and affection being 
taken away? This isa noble death. It is as good as David’s refusal of the 
water, or Sir Philip Sydney’s dying from the wound at Zutphen. Brutes that 
perish ! yes; all the brutal part of them: but what of this faith, this love, this 
adoration of superior existences ? Does this die,—qualities that are man’s highest 
attainment also? Oh, no! ‘The just shall live by faith.” And do you not 
see that the dog is not a stone, a clod, or even a vegetable life? The table at 
which I write has no sense of me, no memory of what I wrote at it yesterday, no 
care whether I ever sit down at it again. But my dog has memory, has thought 
—he is an intellectual being. ‘That is one of the chief of the charms of the ani- 
mal world. Its members all foretell: they set the inward nature of us to work, 
making us deal with them as beings above the dust, not of a day,—as themselves 
immo-tal. I love nothing that dies. I love the eternal, spiritual only; and how 
truly moral the world recognises the lower animal to be! The dog has his con- — 
science, as I have. He encounters the dread mystery of sin, and endures its 
penalty. His remorse is as truly marked as that of the child or man: He sues 
for forgiveness from his superior, the god he knows how ‘to worship ; and, when 
forgiveness is conferred upon him, his heart is all clean again. Shall I meet my 
— state of being? What! cats and dogs and cows and calves 
in heaven 


Aig 


“ By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer a shade.” 


_ Ridiculous as all this sounds, irreligious or infidel as some may fancy it, intrud- 
ing into courts no eye has yet been able to penetrate, thought and reason and faith 
may look ahead, and bring back a new argument for the society that prevents 
cruelty to animals. 

No: I don’t expect to meet my little dog, my little Peter, my beautiful Peter, 
in heaven. I don’t suppose that Jehus will drive stage-coaches there, four or six — 
six in hand, nor the farmer go out with armfuls of hay to feed his oxen and cows 
at the manger ; though for myself, low that I am, I could be well content to love 
oxen and cows and horses and dogs through all the length of eternity that my 
imagination can pursue; and I dare suppose that if the Creator, in his realm of 
immortal or eternal joy, thinks fit to love the horse or dog, and the mouse that 
nibbles at the cheese, and the lion that walks the woods, I may love such animals 
if ever I get into heaven through all my heavenly life ; though where these 
animals are to be, that are to be offered to my love, I do not now pretend to 
inquire. 

_ But as to the immortality of the lower orders of creation, we need not suppose 
they become immortal in their present shape, and with no further development. 
Man is not immortal in that way. Whether he rises with his body, as of old, or 
is invested with some glorified form, or lives pure spirit, uninvested with any 
resemblance to a fleshly integument, or not, he passes on from glory to glory, no 
longer a man—an angel in the world above. What weaknesses disappear! How 
his best moments become his continual life! How his noble deed, the rare and 
brilliant jewel of his day, multiplies itself without effort, a heroism to star all 
through his new biography! How his faint efforts or highest thought become 
his easiest and clearest, and the angel-idiot, becomes the Newton of the world 
above. And easily, in our thought at least, the animal life shall find a similar 
development. The germ is created; shall it ever cease its evolution? Proto- 
plasm shall be filled with thought and memory and love. The oyster shail no 
longer cleave to the rock, or to the muddy bed, but pass on to some higher form 
of life. The dog I cherish now shall be a man. I shall find him as an infant, 
or know him as my neighbour: he shall pass on through all degrees of being 
above caninity, as he has already, I suppose, passed through all degrees below. 
As no item of material force has ever been lost, and not one atom of material 
substance has been destroyed since the world began, but assumes now one shape 
now another, but yet apparently incapable of rising to any higher form, is only 
still material force, or material atom, so spiritual force and spiritual substance shall 
never be lost ; and, as its nature is development, it shall make eternal progress. 

And I do not hesitate to think that all treatment of the lower orders, which 
is so effective as we find it in-moulding their character here,is to have its in- - 
fluence upon them in every state of being of higher degree to which they shall — 
advance. The blow of the angry man upon his dog will tell years hence in the 
life and character of some man that that dog shall be; and all the love that we 
create in the mind of the dog, that shall go far towards the creation of some 
genial poet, some loving-hearted maiden, some large-hearted philanthropist. You 
are sorry to see some men with the worst characteristics of the lower orders 
abiding in them.  ‘‘ Generations of vipers!” © What language so terrible has 
ever fallen from human lips! The viper, crawled up to manhood, but bringing — 
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with it too many viperous characteristics. ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” Perhaps so,—a bad dog, that had a bad master; that had 
brought its evil all the way along from lower degrees still, of animal, or insect, 
or zoophyte existence, and, becoming man, could not escape from its canine and 
other lower proclivities. 

But to.return a little way: Do you think dogs useless, fit only to be hunted 
out by legislative enactment and by city police ? . God made nothing in vain ; 
and, if men have sought out many inventions, they could not invent all the sen- 
timent with which dogs are regarded throughout almost all nations and through- 
out almost all‘ages. Dogs useful? I will not say that they are sometimes 
kept for use, though the practical economies to which they are applied are very 
numerous. Suppose that no thought of. usefulness never enters the mind of the 
human race in keeping them ; that in this respect they seem inferior to the horse 
we ride or that draws, us, the cattle that plough and carry loads, and give milk 

- for food ; inferior to sheep that clothe us and whose flesh we eat; even to hens 
and chickens, with their eggs and meat. Suppose the practical economist pro- 
nounces them a wholly useless race of beings, and wishes they had never grown 
up out of wolves, if once they belonged to that fierce race, but had been hunted 
out of existence before ever they became civilised ; yet there is this remarkable 
about the dog;—he is the only animal that is generally kept out of pure love. 

’ We don’t ask if he earns his living. He is a companion in solitary walk, in 
lonely hours, in the desolate house, the desolate life. We talk to him in our 
pleasure, in our pain ; and if he does not answer, still we feel that we are an- 
swered. He amuses, he comforts us. Many aman that has not quantity of 
being enough to love one of his own species finds his nature drawn out in some 
love to his dog, and shows that not all the elements of good have been destroyed 
inhim. The dognot useful? Well, look into his deep brown eyes, and learn, 
if you have never learned before, that intelligible usefulness is not the only rea- 
son for existence, not the only answer to the mystery of being born. The Crea- 
tor had some great thought in his mind when he placed us in a world full of 
animated existences, made us capable of understanding, that, like ourselves, 
they were the work of his handsand effluence of his spirit, made them depen- 
dent on our providential care and on our love, and taught us, what we cannot 
help but feel, even if we do not acknowledge or do deny it, that they are filled 
With a spirit, and kindred with us in many of the higher elements of manhood. 


ANTONIA. 


CHAPTER I.—CoNTINUED. 


To-day the windows on the ground-floor were half open, and Julie, seeing this 
asked herself for the first time why she had never entered into friendly rela- 
tions with Madam Thierry. She looked at the front of the little building, and 
saw that the door opening into the bottom of her garden was locked without ; 
as it had been before the pavilion was occupied. Madam Thierry had but a poor 
prospect ; the hotel, and greater part of the lawn, were in a great measure con- 
cealed by the grove in front of the pavilion. She had not even the right to seat 
herself in the sun by the wall of her own house, at the foot of the flowering 
shrubs that grew there, or to pluck the flowers that thrust themselves into her 
very apartment. She was forbidden, in the strongest terms, by the conditions 
of her lease, from taking a step in the garden, In brief, the door was fastened, 
and the tenant had never petitioned to have it opened. 

In point of fact, thecountess had expected some such request, and had intended 
to comply with it—but she did not reflect that a feeling of timidity or pride might 
prevent Madam Thierry from applying to her. She thought of this to day,— 
on this day of self-examination—and reproached herself for not anticipating the 
natural desire of the poor widow. 

“ If some great lady in distress had been in her place,” shethought, “I should 
riot have forgotten the consideration due to age and misfortune. This is another 
proof of what I have so often told the baroness; our minds are perverted, and 
our hearts hardened by the aristocratic prejudices in which we are educated. I 
have been selfish and impolite in my conduct to this lady, who is said to be in- 
finitely respectable, and who is very poor. How could I have been so forget- 
ful? Now, however, I have an opportunity of repairing my neglect, and I will 
not lose it, for I need, to-day, to be reconciled to myself.” 

The countess approached the window resolutely, and coughed two or three 
times, to give intimation of her presence. No one moved, and she ventured to 
tap upon the ground-glass window-pane. 

Julien had gone out, but Madam Thierry was still in the studio. Surprised, 
she came forward ; and, when she saw this beautiful lady, whom she knew v 
well by sight, but to. whom she had never yet spoken, she threw the window 
open. 

*“* Pardon me, madam,” said the countess, for introducing myself to you in 
such an informal Way ; I am still in half-mourning, as you see ; I am not yet 
making visits, and, with your permission, I have something to say to “you. 
Can you, without ceremony, grant me a moment’s interview ?” ; 

‘* Certainly, madam,and with agreat deal of pleasure,” replied Madam Thierry, 
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with cheerful dignity and ease; not at all in the manner of a petty bourgeoise, 
dazzled by the advances of a great lady. 

The countess was struck by the refinement of her taste, the good taste of her 
dress, her sweet voice, and the sort of perfume of elegance that seemed to exhale 
from her whole person. 

“You must sit down,” she said; I do not want to keep you stand- 
‘“‘But you, madam ?” said the widow, smiling. “Ah! An iden occurs to 
me, If you will allow me, I will hand you a chair.” 

“Oh, no, do not takeso much trouble.” 

“Tt is no trouble at all? Here is a light .cane-chair, and, both of us toge- 
ther—” 

Both together, indeed, they passed the cane-chair over the window-sill, the 
one lifting it, the other receiving it, and both smiling at this familiar operation, 
which seemed to place them at once upon a footing of intimacy. 

“This is what I wanted to say,” said Madam d’Estrelle, sitting down; 
“hitherto, you have been living in a house belonging to the Marquis d’ Estrelle, 
my father-in-law ; but, from to-day, you are living in my house, I do not yet 
know the conditions of your lease, but there is one of them, I presume, that you 
will be willing to modify.” 

‘* Will you be so good as to tell me which one, madam ?” replied the widow, 
leaning slightly forward, while the fear of some anzoyance cast a shadow over 
her face. 

“It is this abominable door that offends me,” replied the countess; “ this 
locked, worm-eaten door that separates us. If you will allow me,I will have 
it opened to-morrow, and I sincerely trust that you will walk as much as you 
choose in my garden, whether for exercise or amusement. It will always give 
me pleasure to meet you there, and if you will sometimes stop and rest in my 
house, where you will find that I live very much alone, I will do what I can to 
make you like the neighbourhood.” 

Madame Thierry’s countenance had brightened. The offer of the countess 
gave her sincere pleasure. To see a beautiful garden at all hours; and be una- 
ble to enter it, is a sort of martyrdom. Besides, she was deeply touched by the 
grace of Madam d’Estrelle’s invitation, and felt at once that she was in the 
presence of a thoroughly kind-hearted and amiable woman. Without losing the 
sweet dignity of her manner, she thanked her with great cordiality, and they 
began immediately to converse upon other subjects like old friends, so sudden 
and strong was their mutual sympathy. 

** You live alone, I understand !” said Madam Thierry ; “it must be a tempo- 

ement ; you cannot like solitude.”’ 

** Not altogether; but I am afraid of the world, and have no confidence in 
myself. And you, madam, do you enjoy society ?” 

“T donot dislike it,” said the widow. ‘I forsook the world for love, and 
forgot it ; afterwards it sought me out, and I re-entered without effort and without 
intoxication. Finally, I abandoned it again, out of necessity, and without regret. 
All this seems a little obscure to you.” 

‘*I know that M. Thierry was very well off, that his standing was excellent, 
that he was courted in society, and received the most cultivated and best people 
his own house.” 
oes But you do not know about our previous life; it was a good deal talked 


in 


about at the time ; but that was long ago, and you are so yonng.” 


“Wait a moment,” said the countess, “I ask your pardon for my forgetful - 
ness. I remember, now; you were well-born ?” 
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. Yes, I was Mademoiselle de Meuil, of a good family in Lorraine. I should 
have been rich also, if my marriage had not displeased my guardians. M. 
Thierry, who was then a poor artist without name or position, had won my 
heart, and I abandoned my family, parted from all my friends, abjured my rank, 
to become his wife. Gradually he became celebrated, and, after he had made a 
fortune of his own, I received my inheritance. We were well rewarded , there- 
fore, for our constancy, not only by thirty years of love and happiness, but also 
by the prosperity of our old age.” 

“And yet, now—” 

“Oh, now it is different! I am still happy, but in a different way. I have 
lost my well-beloved companion, and with him all that we possessed ; but such 
great consolations remain to me.” 

Madam Thierry was about to speak of her son, when a valet in livery ap- 
peared, and informed the countess that her friend Madam des Morges was at her 
house. 

“ T will see you to-morrow,” said Julie to Madam Thierry, as she rose ; “ we 
will talk together at our ease, either at your house or mine. I ameager to know 
all that concerns you, for I feel that I love you. Pardon me for saying this so 
abruptly, but it is thetruth! My visitor is an old lady, and I cannot keep her 
waiting, but I shall order the workman to be sent to you to-morrow 
without fail, so that your prison may be opened.” 


Madam Thierry was enchanted with Madam d’Estrelle. Living, as she had ~ 


done, in an atmosphere of enthusiasm, with the man she loved, and that man an 
artist, she had retained her life and spontaneity, and she was very romantic, as 
beseemed &@ woman who had sacrificed ambition to love. Her first impulse 
would have led her to relate what had occurred to her son, with enthusiasm ; 
but he was out, and she took it into her head to make the most of the surprise that 
she had just enjoyed. Madam Thierry had given up all their luxuries when 
they lost their fortune, and Julien was often alarmed at the actual privations 
she was compelled to endure. 


At Sevres, they had had a pretty little house, surrounded by a beautiful gar-° 


den, where she had cultivated with her own hands the flowers that her husband 
and son had used as models. They had been obliged to sell everything. Julien’s 
heart was heavy when he saw the poor old lady shut up in Paris, ina small 
pavilion, for which they paid the most moderate rent. He had hoped at first 
that she would be able to enjoy the surrounding gardens, especially as the street 
was obstructed with masonry. and the materials for new buildings; but the lease 
informed him that neither the Marquis d’Estrelle, their landlord, nor their rich 
Thierry, their near neighbour and near relative, would allow them to enter their 
unds. 

wie He has complained bitterly about this closed door,” said Madam Thierry to 
herself, as she thought of her son; “a dozen times he has been-eager to go and 
beg the countess to have it opened for my benefit, promising that he himself 
would never cross the door of the pavilion. I would not allow him to do so, 
fearing that we might be mortified by a refusal. How glad he will be to know 
that she has invited me of her own accord! How shall I arrange matters so as 
to surprise him most agreeably ? I must give him a commission to-morrow morn- 
ing, that will keep him away while the workmen are busy.” 


She formed her plans, and just then Julien returned to dinner. Thecane-chair 


was still without, leaning against the windowssill, and on the ground by this 
chair lay Madam d’ Estrelle’s white parasol : she had let it fall, and had forgotten 
it. Madam Thierry had gone into the kitchen to tell her servant, a great Nou- 
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mandy peasantegirl, to bring in the chair. She had not noticed the parasol. 
Julien, therefore, saw these two vb jects without knowing what had occurred. 
He guessed the truth instantly ; a sudden giddiness, a violent palpitation of the 
heart seized him, and his mother found him so overcome, so agitated, so bewil- 
dered, that she was alarmed, thinking that some misfortune had occurred. 

‘“* What is the matter ?” she cried, running up to him. 

‘‘ Nothing, mother,” repiied Julien, struggling to overcome his emotion. “I 
came in quickly, I was very warm, and the cool air of the studio gave me a 
chill,—I am hungry. Come, let us goto dinner. You can explain at table the 
meaning of the visit you have just received.” 

He lifted in the chair, folded and unfolded the parasol, and held it a long time 
in his hand ; he tried to seem indifferent, but his hands trembled, and he could 
not meet his mother’s eye. 

“ Mon Dieu |” she said to herself, “‘ can it be that his strange sadness for the 
last fifteen days, his unwillingness to sing, his stifled sighs, his abstracted manner, 
his sleeplessness and loss of appetite, are because ?—but he does not even know 
her, he has scarcely seen her even from a distance—Ah! my poor child, can it 
be possible ?” 

They went to dinner. Julien questioned his mother without embarrassment. 
She told him about the visit of the countess with a good deal of reserve, repres- 
sing the enthusiasm which, but for the discovery which she had just made, or the 


’ danger which she began to apprehend, would have made her eloquent upon the 
subject. 


Julien feltthat his mother was observing him, and was very guarded. He 


had never had a secret from her before; within the last few days he had had 
one, and the fear ofalarming her taught him to dissimulate. 

‘Madam d’Estrelle’s conduct,” he said, “‘ proves that she is a kind and sensible 
person. She feels—rather late, perhaps—the respect that she owes you. We 
ought to be grateful toher for her good heart. You told her, I presume, that I 
have too much knowledge of the world to consider myself included in the permis- 

‘sion granted you.” 

“ That is understood, as a mtter of course. I did not even speak of you.” 

‘So much the better! She does not know, probably, that there is such a per 
son; and, in order that she may not repent of her kindness, it will be as well, 
perhaps, if you never speak to her of your son.” 

** Why should I hesitate to speak of him? I will do so or not, as it may hap- 
pen ; according to the chances of conversation.” _ 

‘* You expect to see her frequently, then? to go to her house, perhaps ?” 

“‘ There is no sort of doubt that I shall meet herin the garden ; whether I go 
to her house or not, will depend upon how long she continues to welcome me as 
she did to-day.” 

** Was she amiable ?” 

** Very amiable and very natural.” 

‘Ts she a person of mind ?” 

“*T do not know ; she seemed sensible.” 

“ Any of the affectations of a great lady ?” 

“T did not see any.” 

‘Ts she young ?” 

“Why certainly.” 

“ And pretty, they say ?” 

“Ah, indeed! Have you ever seen her?” 

“ Only from a distance. These windows are always closed, and I have never 
happened to be in your room when she was passing our house.” —s. 
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** You know,. however, that she passes here every day.” 

“You have just told me so. You must think me very curious about beauti- 
ful ladies and their walks. I am no longer a school-boy, my dear mother, I am 
@ man; my mind has been matured with misfortunes.” 

“ Has Marcel told you of any new misfortune ?” 

‘On the contrary, uncle Antoine has agreed to be our security.” 

“ Ah, at last !—And you did not tell me!” 

“You were talking of something else.” 

“Dhat interests you more.” 

** Yes, for the moment, I confess it freely. Iam really glad to think that 
you will be able to walk, when you choose, in this garden. I shall not be able 
to accompany you and give you the support of my arm, since—naturally—since 
I am not allowed to enter it ; but I shall see you taking your walks, and you 
will return with a little colour and a better appetite, I hope.” 

“ Appetite! It is you who have no appetite! To-day, again, you have eaten 
— anything, and you said that you were hungry. Where are you 

‘oing ?” 

“‘ To carry madam’s parasol to the porter of the hotel d’Estrelle. It would be 
impolite not to return it immediately.” 

“‘ You are right, but let Babel take it. It is useless for you to show yourself 
to the servants of the hotel. It might make some talk.” 

Madame Thierry took the parasol, and put it into the hands of the servant. 

* Not like that,” said Julien, taking it again. “ Babel will tarnish the silk 
with her warm hands,” 

He wrapped the parasol up carefuliy in white paper, and gave it to Babel, 
not without regret, but without hesitation. He saw plainly his mother’s anxiety, 
and tried to meet her eye without embarrassment. 

Babel was gone ten minutes: longer than was necessary to make the circuit of 
the garden, enter the court of the hotel, and return. Finally she reappeared with 
the parasol, and a note from the countess. 

‘* Madam, you will need a parasol, since you are going to be exposed to the 
sun. Be so good as to use mine; I want to deprive you of every excuse for not 
coming to visit your servant. ie 
JULIE D’ESTRELLE.” 

Madame Thierry was still looking at Julien, who, with as much composure as 
he could command, unrolled the paper in which he had wrapped the parasol. 
As soon, however, as her back was turned, he covered it with kisses, like a 
romantic and passionate child as he was, although he claimed to be a mature 
man. As for the poor mother, doubtful and troubled, she said to herself, sadly, 
that every pleasure in this world has its corresponding danger, and that she 
might have cause to regret the amiable advances of her too enticing 
neighbour. 

The next day, the door swung upon its hinges, the keys were placed in the 
hands of Madame Thierry, and, persuaded by Julien, she ventured into the 
flowering domains of the countess. The latter had promised herself to do the 
honours of her primroses and hyacinths in person, but she had received a visit 
from Marcel Thierry who gave her an unexpected piece of information, that 
changed the current of her ideas and somewhat chilled her zeal. 

The lawyer called to talk to her about her affairs. Stie hastened to inform 


him that she had made the acquaintance of his aunt, of whom she spoke inthe 


kindest manner possible. 
“ This amiable lady,” she said, “ told me about her family, her affection for 
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her husband, and her past happiness; she was going to tell me about what she 
called her present happiness, when we were interrupted. I imagine, on the con- 
trary, that she is very unhappy. Did you not tell me that she had been oblig 
to sell all that she had ?” 

“This is true,” replied Marcel, ‘“‘but she never lost her cheerfulness and 
courage. ‘There is something in the character of my noble aunt that every one 
cannot understand, but which you, countess, can understand perfectly. I will 
relate, briefly, the history of herself and husband. My uncle, the artist, was a 
man with a noble heart, genius, and a brilliant intellect, but he was careless, and 
excessively imprudent. In his youth he was poor; day by day he earned, at 
first, the necessaries of life, and afterwards its luxuries. Gradually he allowed 
himself to be carried away by his natural temerity ; and as he had rather 
princely tastes,—that is to say, the tastes of an artist,—he soon began to live 
in a very agreeable but very precarious way. He loved the world, he was 
admired in society; he did not visit on foot! He kept a carriage, he 
gave exquisite little dinners in his Sevres cottage as he called it ; 
a beautiful house crowded with objects of luxury and works of art, 
that cost a fortune; he lived so splendidly, in short, that he soon 
involved himself in debt. His wife’s fortune paid off past obligations, and 
allowed him to continue this hazardous but agreeable career. When he died, 
he had again accumulated a fine array of debts. My good aunt foresaw their 
approaching ruin, but was unwilling to sadden her husband’s careless and 
frivolous old age by expressing the least anxiety about the future of her son. 
‘ My son isa sensible young man,’ she said; ‘ he is studying his art with en- 
thusiasm, and has as much talent as his father. He will be poor, and will make 
his fortune. He will meet the trials that his father encountered with honour 
and courage, and will achieve the success that he achieved ; knowing him as I 
do, I cannot fear that he will ever reproach me for having trusted in his good 
heart.’ Her predictions were all fulfilled. When his father died, Julien 
Thierry discovered that he had left him nothing excepting debts ; he set bravely 
to work to pay them off honourably, and, far from complaining, assured his 
mother that she had done well in never contradicting the best of fathers. For 
my part, I do not agree with him, I confess. The best of fathers is he who 
sacrifices his tastes and pleasures for the benefit of those who are to survive him. 
My uncle, the painter, was a great man; I ought rather to say a great child. 
Genius is a very beautiful gift; but devotion to those you love is still more 
noble, and (I shall have to say it in a whisper) it seems to me that the widow 
and son of my uncle are much greater that he. What is your ‘opinion, 
madam ? ” 

The countess had listened to Marcel very attentively, but with a dreamy 
expression. 

“T agree with you, Monsieur Thierry,” she answered, “and I admire these 
people all my heart.” 

“ But it seems to me,”’ replied Marcel, ‘ that my story hag made you melan- 
chol 

-*Pechape so; it has given me something to think about: I am very much struck, 
do you know, by the example that is given by certain lives! Madam Thierry, 
for instance, is like myself,—a widow, and ruined ; and yet, even under these 
circumstances, she is happy, while I am far otherwise. She is proud to pay 
the debts of 4 husband whom she tenderly loved;—andI—. But I will not 
refer again to the confession that escaped me in your presence yesterday. There 
is only great question that I wonld like to ask-you. Her son,—this excellent 
son of the worthy widow,—where is he?” 
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“In Paris, madam, where he is hard at work; his pictures, even now, are 
almost equal to his father’s, and he is rapidly freeing himself from his embar- 
rassments. He has influential friends who are interested in him, and who would 
assist him more effectually if he were less scrupulous and less proud ; but with a 
little time he will make a fortune in his turn He has reduced his debts to a 
very trifling’sum, and uncle Antoine,—since he no longer ruas any risk in doing 
so—has agreed to become his security.” 

" This rich uncle, then, is as timid and economical as the marquis, my father- 
in-law.” 

‘*No, madam; his selfishness is very different from that of the marquis, 
but it would take me too long to tell you about it now. ‘This is my hour for 
being at court,” 

‘Ah, yes, Monsieur Thierry, another time: Hasten to fulfil your duties. 
Here are the deeds, ready signed ; return soon.” 

“‘ As soon as your affairs require it, madam; rely upon my punctuality.” 

_ © Do not be so ceremonoius. Come without regard to business, whenever you 
have time. I owe you a great deal, Monsieur Thierry. You have not, only 
given me a clear idea about my situation, which it was very necessary for me 
to have—you have given me good advice also, and have not urged me to pur- 
sue @ dishonourable course in order to serve my interests. I feel that you have 
some esteem for me,—a little friendship, perhaps,—and I thank you with allmy 
heart.” 

The countess had a way of saying these simple things, that made them irre- 

sistible. Chaste and dignified in all her actions and in all her words, there 
was, nevertheless, a sort of agitation and tenderness in her manner that marked 
a heart too full—a heart that is seeking to place worthily its overflowing 
affections. The baroness would certainly have considered her too affectionate 
and too grateful to this insignificant lawyer, only too highly honoured in being 
allowed to serve her. She would have told her that it is not right to spoil 
people of this description, by letting them see: that they are necessary to you. 
Julie, sure of herself, and always modest and humble, was not at all afraid of 
degrading her friendship by bestowing it upon an honest and intelligent man. 
An insensible but rapid reaction was going on within her, as we have already 
— against the decrees and customs of the world in which she had hitherto 
liv . 
“What an amiable woman!’ Marcel ‘Thierry said to himself, as he left her, 
‘‘the devil take me, if I were not a lawyer, husband of the best woman in the 
world, and father of a grown lad,—excellent guarantees for the solidity of a 
man’s character,—I should be in love with this countess! There is no doubt about 
it,—madly in love! I will tell my wife so this evening: she will laugh 
heartily at the idea.” 

‘“< How was it,” thought Madam d’Estrelle, at this moment, “ that I should 
have failed to ask M. Thierry one thing, which it is important for me to know ? 
I thought of it, and then forgot it. I shall have to inquire. If this yo 
Thierry is living with his mother, it will not be proper for him to take his 
walks in my garden, After all, he may be a mere boy. Did Thierry say that 
he was a young man? His father was very old! Did he say that he was so 
old? Ireally cannot remember. Well, my people willknow. Servants. know 
everything.” 

She rang. ; 

“Camille,” she said to her femme de chambre, “ has Madam Thierry,—the 
lady who lives in the old pavilion at the foot of the garden, and a very worthy 
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ss FO she any children? I was talking to her yesterday, but I forgot 
to ask her.” 

**She has one son,” replied Camille. 

** How old about ?” 


** He looks about twenty-five.” 

' He is married, I suppose ? ” 

“No, madam.” 

** Where does he live? ” 

** In the pavilion, with his mother.” 

‘*TIs he well-behaved? What is said of him? ” 

‘¢ He is very well-behaved, madam. Every one speaks well of these people. 
They are very poor, but they pay all their debts, and pay promptly. Moreover, 
~ are not suspicious or mean. One would really think that they were well- 

rn.’? 

Camille was not seeking to flatter her mistress by speaking thus. She, also, 
had pretensions to good birth, end a reverse of fortune. She claimed to have 
had aldermen among her ancestors. 

“Mon Dieu! Camille, birth is nothing,” said the countess, who was often 
made impatient by the airs of her chambermaid. , 

“Pardon me, madam,” replied Camille, offended, “I thought it was every- 


“ Just as you please, my dear. Go and bring me my grey parasol. People 
now-a-days,—one and all of them,—have so many affectations,” thought Madam 
d’Estrelle, ‘‘ that they will disgust me with all prejudices, and make me admire 
Jean Jacques Rousseau more than is reasonable. Really I have already begun 
to ask myself whether we aristocrats do not belong to the past, and whether 
our threadbare pretensions are not beginning to be good for nothing, except to 
amuse our valets.” 

She took her grey parasol with a feeling of vague annoyance, and sat down in 
her drawing-room, open to the April sun ; she must no longer walk, she said to 
herself, in the direction of the pavilion, and perhaps ought to give up entirely 
going into her garden. 

Just at this moment who should appear but Madam Thierry. Not meeting 
the countess, as she expected, she had ventured to come into her house, in order 
to express her gratitude. Madam d’Estrelle received her with great politeness ; 
but the widow was too penetrating not to feel a certain coldness in her manner, 
and she was scarcely seated when she thanked her, and arose to go. 

‘*Must you go so soon ? said the countess ; “‘ you find me dull, I am sure, and 
I acknowledge that I feel a little embarrassed with a to-day. There is 
something weighing upon my mind that troubles me. Come, I will tell you at 
once what it is, and let us have done with it for ever; you will pardon me. 
When I spoke to you yesterday I did not know that you had a son,—a very 
excellent young man, I am told,—living with you—” 

“* Let me say the rest, countess, you are afraid—” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! I am afraid people will talk, that is all. Iam young. 
alone in the world, bearing the name of a family who received me with regret 
—TI learned it only too late,-—and who blame me for being unwilling to pass my 
widowhood in a convent.” 

‘I know it, madam; my nephew, Marcel, has told me your history. I 
am as anxious to guard your reputation as you can be, and I will not allow 
your goodness to lead you too far. You must not come to the pavilion again 
while I am living there, and I must give up walking in your garden, and 
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visiting you. This is all that I need say. It is not necessary to add that my 
son never dreamed, for a single moment, of considering himself included in the 

mission you so graciously ted me yesterday.” 
ee Then it is all right,” on the countess; ‘the latter point is all that is 
necessary. I thank you for your delicacy in excusing me from returning your 

visits, but I shall agree to nothing more. You must walk in my garden, as we 
arranged, and you must visit me.” 

“T should be wiser, perhaps, to refuse your kindness.” 

“No, no,” replied Julie, gaily; “you must come,—I insist upon it! It 
you refuse, I shall have to go in search of you, and tap at your window again, 
and that will be very compromising. Now we will see,” she added, laughing, 
* whether you want me to be slandered for your sake. I warn you that I am 
capable of anything.” 

Madam Thierry could not resist the charm of her generous simplicity. She 
yielded, but not without promising herself, secretly, that she would fly to the 
other end of Paris, if Julien’s passion proved to be anything more than a dream 
of her maternal imagination. 

“Now,” said the countess, “let us regulate at once the conditions upon 
which we are to be neighbours, so as to do away with all fear of scandal. The 
iene has only four windows overlooking my garden. Two below,—I do not 

ow the premises—” 

“The two windows on the ground-floor are in my son’s studio and my 
drawing-room. We arealways there ; but there isa frame in the lower sash 


of the windows containing four panes of ground-glass, and we only admit the 


_ air through the upper panes, which are often open at this season.” 

“Then you cannot see into my grounds, after all! Yesterday, however, 
the ground-glass panes were lifted; the window was half open.” 

“It is true, madam, one of the panes was broken, as you may have 
noticed.” 

“No, I do not see well, and for that reason I seldom observe closely.” 

‘*T opened the window yesterday, as an exceptional thing; early this mora- 
ing it was repaired, and fastened as usual. It would interfere seriously with 
my son’s painting to admit the light from below; and, in fact, he hangs a cur- 
tain of green linen before the ground-glass panes, to exclude it more effectually. 

.He would have to mount upon a chair, therefore, for the express purpose, in 
order to look into your garden, and as my son is a serious man, and not all an 
awkward school-boy—” 

‘Enough, enough! I am perfectly satisfied about the ground-floor. The 
windows above—” 

*‘ Are in my chamber. My son’sroom is upon the street.” 

‘* And does he never go into your room? Will you promise me that no one 
~\ my house shall ever see a man at your windows ?” 

‘* That has never happened, and never shall happen, I promise you.” 

‘* And he will never come to the door opening into the garden? You will 
tell him to be guarded ?” 

“ Be perfectly at ease upon that point, madam. “My son is a man of honour.” 

“I donot doubt it. Warn him not to call mine in question. And now say 
no more about it; that is to say, do not talk about me any longer ; to forbid 
you to speak - him would be too cruel. I know that he is your pride and 

ppiness, and I congratulate you upon having so & son. 

Madam Thierry had seeuibio herself that seaoas not say a word about 
Julien, but it was impossible for her to keep her word. Reticent at first, she 
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soon began to express her idolatry for this worshipped son, so well-beloved, and 
so well deserving her affection. The countess listened to the enumeration of 
the talents and virtues of the young artist without any misplaced delicacy. 
She became a little melancholy, however, when the idea occurred to her, that 
she, perhaps, would never have any children to occupy her youth and console 
— old age. Madam Thierry divined her thoughts, nnd spoke of something 
else. 

And what was Julien doing while they were talking about him in the little 
summer drawing-room of the hotel d’Estreile ? He was at work, or pretend- 
ing to be at work. He paused frequently; thought it too hot and then too 
cold, and trembled at the least sound, He said to himself that the countess 
might, by chance, be uttering his name at that very moment, that she was, 
perhaps, asking questions about him, out of politeness, and without listening to 
the reply. Finally he went to the window. The lower sash was really 
fastened, and covered with a piece of green linen, but in this linen there was an 
impeaceptible flaw, in the ground-glass there was a transparent vein, and 
through this perfidious fissure, skilfully discovered and skilfully concealed, he 
saw Madam d’Estrelle every day wandering amid the groves of her garden, and 
strolling along the walk, which, from the pavilion, was plainly visible. He 
knew to the moment at what hours she usually walked, and if, for any reason, 
she made her appearance unexpectedly, the mysterious presentiments, the 
thrilling intuitions that belong only to love, and above all to a first love, 
warned him of her approach. At such moments he had a thousand excuses, 
each more ingenious than the last, for avoiding his mother’s vigilant eye, and 

contemplating his beautiful neighbour ; when everything else failed he went up 
stairs, pretending that he wanted something in his room, and going instead to 
his mother’s room,—she remaining below,—gazed upon her through the blinds. 
In a word, he had adored Julie for the last fitteen days, and Julie did not know 
that he had ever seen her ; and Madam Thierry was deceiving her without know- 
ing it, when she declared that her son could not see her garden from his studio, 
and never looked from the windows of her chamber. — 

Julien was remarkably sensible in some respects, and there was something 
in the sudden passion that had taken possession cf him that seemed even to him- 
self almost insane, or at least inexplicable ; but every effect has its cause, and it 
is our duty to seek the cause of his love, and not to admit that any human 
experience is altogether improbable. 

It wasa frequent custom with Marcel Thierry to spend part of the evening,— 
sometimes alone, and sometimes accompanied by his wife,—with his aunt. 
Julien and he loved each other tenderly, and, although they often disagreed, 
Marcel considering Julien too romantic, and Julien considering Marcel too prac- 
tical, they would have died for each other. The lawyer liked to talk about his 
profession, in which he was rapidly gaining distinction. He amused Julien by 
giving him a description of his various clients. ‘‘ There are some of my clients,” 
he said, “ whom I find it more honourable than profitable to serve, and these 
are precisely the ones whom I esteem the most highly.’ The Countess 
d’Estrelle he placed first in rank among those clients who brought him no law- 
suits, hut whose society he found agreeable or advantageous. He spoke of Ma- 
dam d’Estrelle very often, and in enthusiastic terms—he referred with the utmost 
contempt to the unworthy husband of this beautiful widow, he denounced bitterly 
the inhuman avarice of his family, expressed the highest admiration for Julie’s 
sweet and noble character, and involuntarily referred so often to her beauty and 
grace, that Julien felt curious to see her. As soon as his wish was gratified, he 
fell in love; he may have loved her unconsciously even before this. 
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Julien had never loved. He had lived simply and honourably ; he had just 
experienced a great sorrow, and was in all the plenitude of his physical and 
moral development ; his sensibility was stimulated by the courageous efforts that 
he had made, by the life he was leading with his mother—a life made up of a 
continual exchange of tenderness between the two—and by a disposition to 
enthusiasm that he had- acquired in his long intercourse with an enthusiastic 
father. Since his father’s death he had lived like a hermit; denying himself 
every amusement, and working desperately to preserve the honour of his name, ° 
and save his mother from distress. It was absolutely necessary that all these 
repressed emotions should find a vent; his generous heart was full to overflow- 
ing. 
We shall soy no more about it; we have spent too much time already in 
explaining an experience which people call impossible, and see every day ;—an 
obstinate, violent, ungovernable passion for an object that is known to be unat- . 
tainable. Tong before this, la Fontaine had written these sensible lines, which 
have ever since been proverbial : 

Amour, amour, quand te nous tiens, 
On peut bien dire: “ Adieu, prudence ! ” 


Love, when we feel your magic spell, 
To prudence straight we bid farewell. 


CHAPTER II. - 


WHILE the countess was conversing with Madam Thierry, and while Julien 
was holding communion with himself, Marcel, not far off, was talking with his 
uncle, Antoine Thierry, the old bachelor, the ex-shipowner, the wealthy man of 
the family. 

Kind reader,—as it was the fashion for authors to say at the time when our 
story occurred,—be so good as to follow us tu the rue Blomet. Leave the hotcl 
d’Estrelle in the rue de Babylone, walk for about five minutes around the well 
of the garden, pass before the pavilion Louis XIII., follow the wall of another 
garden larger than that of. Madam d’Estrelle, running along another road 
bordered with green turf,—but muddy and broken up in the middle, in prepara- 
tion for the continuing of the city street,—turn to your left and enter another 
street bordered with green. You have now turned the corner of the rue Blomet, 
and are in front of a large house in the style of Louis XIV. This is the old 
hotel Melcy, now owned and occupied by M. Antoine Thierry. If M. Thierry 
would have allowed us to cross his immense enclosure, we could have gone from 
Julien’s house straight across the nurseries of the garden to the back of the hotel. 
But uncle Antoine liked to be master of his dominions, and allows no _privil 
even to the widow and son of his brother. Marcel, therefore, when he left the 
countess, took the half-city, half-country walk that we have described, and finally 
entered the cabinet of the rich man, an old boudoir, crowded with shelves: and 
etageres covered with sacks of grain, specimens of fruit moulded in wax, and 
baskets filled with horticultural tools and instruments. 

This cabinet is the chosen retreat of the proprietor. To get to it you must 
cross long galleries and immense saloons, loaded with gildings and projecting 
ornaments, blackened by neglect and humidity. The windows are always closed, 
the shutters are fastened; the rich man passes no time in these magnificent 
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apartments, he entertains no company, gives neither balls nor dinner-parties, 
loves no one, distrusts every one. All his tenderness he bestows upon rare flowers 
and exotic trees ; he feels an esteem, also, for fruit-trees, and meditates inces- 
santly upon the pruning and grafting of his subjects. He oversees and directs in 
person a score of gardeners ; pays them well and protects their families. Never 
talk to him about taking an interest in people who do not serve his caprices or 
flatter his vanity. 

It was chance that first inspired him with his passion for gardening. One of 
the merchant-vessels trading upon his capital, and for his profit, with distant 
parts of the world, brought him a variety of seeds from China, specimens of 
which he allowed carelessly to fall into a vase filled with earth. - The seeds ger- 
minated, a plant grew and put forth beautiful flowers. The ship-owner, who had 
not anticipated this result, and who never in his life had looked at a flower, took 
but little interest, at first, in the matter. But a botanist happened to call at his 
house (a scond chance), and when this connoisseur saw the precious plant, he was 
enraptured, and declared that it was absolutely new, and unknown in science. 

The life of M. Antoine was determined by this discovery. He had always 
disdained flowers; he will never, perhaps, understand them, for he is totally 
without artistic feeling ; but his vanity, starving from the lack of nourishment, 
seized upon this windfall; he devoted himself to horticulture because it was his 
only way of becoming famous. 

M. Antoine has a brother who paints flowers, who interprets them, cherishes 
them, gives them life. This brother is admired ; a slight sketch from his hand 
is prized more highly than all the wealth of his elder brother. The elder 
brother knows this, and is jealous of his renown. He cannot hear art spoken of 
without shrugging his shoulders. He thinks the world foolish and unjust to be 
amused by such trifles, instead of admiring the force of character of a man who 
has had the ability to gain millions by his own exertions. He is sad, anxious. 
But suddenly all this changed: he will gain notoriety in his turn. The flowers 
that his brother paints upon canvas he will produce—he will make them grow 
out of the earth; not common flowers, that every one knows and can name as 
soon as they see them ; his flowers shall be rarities—plants brought from the 
four quarters of the globe—plants that botanists will have to rack their brains to 
define, classify and christen. The most beautiful of all shall bear his name—his 
own name! He has been upon the point of giving it to several of his favourites, 
but he is in no haste, for every year his collection is enriched by some wonder 
brought from afar. He can afford to wait, and he is waiting now for a certain 
lily to bloom, that promises to surpass all the others; and to which, if his 


expectations are fulfilled, he intends giving, in addition to its generic name, the _ 


specific name of “‘ Antonia Thierrii.” 
He has time enough, and to spare ; for uncle Antoine, although sixty-five years 
old, is still hardy androbust. He is a short man, thin, and with qnite s hand- 


some face ; he would be good-looking, but his hands, hardened by constant - 


dabbling in the earth, his skin tanned by constant exposure to the wind, his 
neglected hair, dusty clothes, and back bent by physical labour, make him 
resemble a peasant. His manners are rude, his prejudices are obstinate, he has 
a hard, practical, and fault-finding mind, and uses incorrect, peremptory, and 
dogmatic language ; so that, in the heart of Paris, and in a palace of which he 
is the careless and abstracted master, he presents the living image of a rustic 
boor. He never received any education; and, in regard to the refinements and 
elegancies of life, has remained absolutely stupid. Any reference to art or 
philosophy makes him almost furious. He has really a great deal of intellect, but 
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it is exclusively concentrated upon practical calculations. Hence it is that he 
has grown rich ; hence it is that he has become a horticultural hermit. 

Marcel saluted his uncle abruptly, and without the slightest deference. He 
knows that courtesy will be thrown away upon uncle Antoine; that it is only by 
struggling with him obstinately and rudely, if necessary, that the ex-ship-owner 
can be made to yield in anything whatever. He knows that his first impulse is 
always to say no, that no, very probably, will be his final answer, and that to 
wring from him one poor affirmative out of a hundred ives, he must, be 


prepared to fight without fainting. Marcel is well-tempered (it is a family trait, 


and his professional habits of contention, and, above all, his habit of fighting with 
his uncle, make him find a sort of rude enjoyment in this occupation, by which an 
artist would be instantly repelled. 

“Look here!” he opened the conversation by saying; “I have brought 

ou something to sign.” 
I shall nll my word is enough.” 

“Yes, for those who know you.” 

“ Every one knows me.” 

‘¢ Almost every one; but I have got idiots to deal with. Come—sign, sign !’ 

“No, you might as well talk toa post! My word is as good as gold; so 
much the worse for those who doubt it.” 

‘“‘ Then you want to see the house at Sevres sold? Your brother’s creditor 
will be delighted, no doubt, but he will have good cause, from this time, to 
doubt my word.” 

“Tt seems that you have a bad reputation.” 

‘* Apparently.” 

“You don’t seem to mind it much!” 

“What would you have? If I talkin a different way, you won’t sign ; I 
want to make you sign.” 

“ Ah, you want it—and why?” 

“ Because I want to escape the annoyance and fatigue of returning to Sevres, 
and waiting until the people there make up their mindsto come and see you; 
not to speak of the derangement that this will be to my business. Sending this 
paper by my clerk will relieve all difficulties, and save me trouble and expense. 
Do you understand that ?” 

‘You make me do whatever you choose,” replied the ship-owner, taking his 

He dipped it three or four times into the ink without deciding, read and 


re-read the deed making him responsible for six thousand livres in behalf of his — 


brother’s estate,—looked at Marcel, to see whether he was anxions or impatient 
and, at the sight of his impassable face, renounced, with regret, the hope of 
putting him into a passion. Finally, he signed the deed, and threw it into his 
face, saying with an ill-natured laugh,— 

“ Go, beggar! You never enter my house except to get something out of 
me. You might have been their security yourself,—you are rich enough.” 

‘‘ If I were, the affair would have been settled long ago; you may be sure 


of that. I have not yet paid off my own obligations, and can no longer hide . 


from Julien that what I have done for him has embarrassed me. He is 
troubled about it, his mother is grieved —” 
‘Oh! his mother,—his mother,—” said the rich man, with an expression of 
profound aversion. 
“ Every one knows that you dislike her, and she will never ask any favours 
* from you,—you need not be afraid ; but, with your permission, I love my aunt, 


and Julien worships her. “He will pay the whole debt himself before two years 
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are passed ; if necessary, I will help him, and you, I flatter myself, will have 
nothing to disburse.” 

“JT do not flatter myself with anything of the kind. However, I will render 
them this service,—but it shall be the last.” 

** And the first also, my dear uncle.” 

Marcel, by this time, had folded the deed and put it in his pocket ; leaning 
his elbow upon the table, and looking his uncle straight in the face, he added,— 

‘Do you know, my good uncle, that you would have been a great brute if 
you had allowed your brother’s country-house to be sold? ” 

*‘ Ah! that is what you are coming to,” cried M. Antoine, rising, and strik- 
ing the table a blow that would have done credit to the fist of a peasant. 
“You want me to spend my money, gained by the sweat of my brow, in paying 
the debts of a spendthrift ? When was it necessary for artists to have houses 
of their own, to fill them with vain baubles more precious than the eyes in their 
heads ; tu have gardens with bridges and turrets, when they cannot raise a 
single lettuce? What is it to me, although my brother’s folly is sold, and al- 
though his widow can no longer have first-rate cooks in her kitchen, and great 
lords at her table? They were very well pleased, ro doubt, when they were 
entertaining counts and marquesses, and when madame could say, ‘ My house, 
my people, my servants!’ I knew very well, for my part, what such ex- 
travagance would lead to. And look at them now, crying out for the help of 
the old rat, who, despising the world, disdaining luxury, and devoting himself 
to useful works, jives in his corner, like a wise man and a philosopher. They 
bow the head, they hold out the paw, and he who would not give out of pity,— 
such people do not deserve pity,—he gives out of pride. It is in this way that 
he reyenges himself. Go! repeat that to your aunt, the beautiful princess in 
distress! Your brute of an uncle gives you this commission.—Off with you, 
dog of a lawyer ! what do you mean by trying to stare me out of countenance ?”’ 

In fact, Marcel had fixed his small, gray, brilliant eyes upon his uncle’s face, 
and was studying it as if he would have liked to read his very soul. 

“* Bah! ” he said, rising suddenly ; ‘* you are a very hard man, a great brute, 
I repeat ; but you are not so wicked as you pretend! You have some cause for 
hating your sister-in-law that no one knows anything about, and which you do 
not acknowledge, perhaps, to yourself. Now I intend to find out your secret, 
my dear uncle, you may be sure of that, for I shall make a special business of 
it; and when I set about a thing I am like you,—lI never give it up.” : 

Marcel continued to watch the rich man as he spoke, and he noticed a remark 
able change in his expression. The eoarse flush that had covered his face, 
burnt by the sun of the early spring, was succeeded by a sudden paleness. 
His lips trembled, he pulled his hat over his black, bushy brows, and, turning 
his back upon his nephew, went into the without a word. 

Gardens imitating the sylvan style of Trianon, with artificial rocks, fantastic 
edifices, and miniature cows of coarse earthenware, lying on the green grass, 
were the rage at that time, but M. Antoine’s was not of this description. Nor 
was it, like that of the hotel d’Estrelle, an undulating lawn, with winding 
walks, groves regularly planted, and broken columns reflected in limpid pools ; 
one of the first picturesque attempts in the style of the modern English garden. 
Neither did it display the old-fashioned square beds and long regular borders 
of the time of Louis XIV. The ground was cut up and intersected according 
to the taste of M. Antoine. Everywhere you beheld baskets, hearts, stars, 
triangles, ovals, shields, trifoils, surrounded with green borders and with a 
labyrinth of little paths. 
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Flowers of every variety,—all beautiful or curious,—glittered in these strange 
beds, but they seemed to have lost all their natural grace. Imprisoned under 
bulrush cages, brass net-wire, reed parasols ; protected and supported by props 
and stays of every description, preserving them. from the stains of the earth, 
heat of the sun, and rude caresses of the wind, they no longer looked like them- 
selves. His rose-bushes, ent and pruned every hour, were so clean and shining 
that they looked artificial. His peonies were as large and round as the tufts on 
a grenadier’s cap, and his tulips glittered in the sun like tin-foil Arcund the 
flower-garden stretched immense nurseries, poorly clad with foliage, and as 
melancholy as rows of pickets. This spectacle delighted the eyes of the horti- 
culturist, and dissipated his melancholy. 

There was only one agreeable walk in this immense enclosure, and that was 
in the corner of the garden next the pavilion occupied by Madam Thierry. 
There, for the last twenty years, M. Antoine had acclimated ornamental and 
exotic trees. ‘These trees were already well grown, and cast a fine shade; but, 
as they no longer required careful and minute attention, he had ceased to feel 
the least interest in them, and greatly preferred the seed of a pine-tree or a 
newly-sprouted acacia. 

His greenhouse was marvellously beautiful, and it was there that he hastened 
to bury the bitter memories that Marcel had awakened. Le walked through 
the department of his favourite plants,—lilies,—and, after assuring himself that 
those in bloom were in good condition, he paused before a little china vase, 
where an unknown bulb was beginning to put forth slender shoots of a dark and 
brilliant green. 

‘* What will it be like? * he thought ; “ will it make an epoch in the his- 
tory of agriculture, like so many plants that owe their renown tome? Itisa 
long time since I have produced anything new in my establishment, and it 
seems to me that I am no longer talked about as much as I ought to be.” 

Marcel, in the meanwhile, went away absorbed in thought. There was one 
curious feature in the avarice of M. Antoine, and this was that he was not 
avaricious. He did not hoard up his money; he did not practise usury, and 
had never done so: he denied himself nothing that he took a fancy to, and 
sometimes, out of vanity, he did good. How was it that he had refused to 
purchase the property of his defunct brother for his nephew? This act of libe- 
rality would have caused him to be talked about more widely, and with more 
admiration, thau the future Antonia Thierrii. Why had he allowed such a fine 
opportunity of gaining notoriety to escape him? This point Marcel sought in 
vain to explain. He knew that the shipowner had always been jealous of his 
brother ; jealous, not of his talent, for that he despised,—but of his celebrity, 
and the favour with which he was received in the fashionable world. But 
surely this jealousy must have died with the old André. Why. should his 
widow and son reap the sad inheritance ? 

A thought occurred to Marcel : he turned back, followed M. Antoine to the 
greenhouse, and, interrupting his horticultural reveries, said, in a cheerful 
tone,— 

. Pring the way, uncle, do you want to purchase the pavilion of the hotel d’Es- 
trelle ?” 

“Imbecile! Ifthe pavilion is for sale, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T forgot it. Well then, how much will you give for it?” 

“‘ How mueh is it worth ?” 

“Thave told you already. To the Countess d’Estrelle, who has just ac- 

cepted the property, it is worth ten thousand francs; as you.are anxious 10 get 
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it, and are in want of it, it is worth double that to you. It remains to be seen 
whether the countess will not ask you three times as much.” 

“Of course! That is the way with your great ladies! They are sharper 

and meaner than the plebeians they despise.” 

‘* The Countess d’Estrelle despises no one.” 

“ It is false! she is just as great a fool as any of them. She has lived at the 
hotel d’Estrelle four years, and, during all that time, although there is only a 
wall between us, has never had the curiosity to come and see my garden.” 

“* Perhaps she don’t know anything about rare plants.” 

“Say, rather, that she would consider herself disgraced if she set foot in the 
house of a plebeian.” 

“Ah! You want a young woman in mourning to compromise herself by 
coming to walk in your garden,—a bachelor of your age.” 

He. + age! Are you joking? How could a man of my age be talked 
about ?’ 

“There is no knowing!- You were a volcano at one time.” 

“IT! What are you talking about, animal ? ” 

‘* You will never make me believe that you have never been in love.” 

‘* What do you say that for? Surely I have never beenin love. I’m not 
such a fool.” 

“That is all false. You may call yourself a fool as much as you choose, but 
you have been in love, atleast once Deny it if you can,” Marcel added, as 
he saw that the horticulturist was again becoming pale and agitated. _ 

“Have done with this nonsense!” replied uncle Antoine, stamping on the 
ground with vexation. ‘‘ You are the lawyer of Madam d’Estrelle: are you 
commissioned to sell the pavilion ?” 

“No, but I have a right to offer it! How much will you give for it? ” 

“Not asou! Take yourself off, and leave me in peace.” 

‘*T am at liberty, then, to offer it to another purchaser ?” 

“* What other ?” 

“‘ There has been no applicant as yet. I have no taste for trickery, and will 
not betray your iaterests ; but you know as well as I do that they are building 
up the street, and that this evening or to-morrow morning a dozen would-be 
purchasers may be quarrelling over the pavilion.” 

“If Madam d’Estrelle chooses to enter into negotiations with me——” 

‘* You want to pay her a visit? That can easily be arranged.” 

“ She will receive a visit from me?” said M. Antoine, his eyes lighting up 
for an instant. 

Why not ? ” said Marcel. 

‘Ah, yes! she will grant me an interview in her court, or, at the least, in 
her ante-chamber ;—she will stand up between two doors and receive me, as 
she would a dog,—or a lawyer! ” 

“You think a great deal of good manners, then ; you, who never take your 
hat off before anyone, no matter who. But set your heart at rest. Madam 
d’Etrelle is as polite to deserving people of our class as to the greatest aristo- 
crats. The proof of this is that she is on the best terms with my aunt Thierry; 
they are already almost friends.” 

“Ah! there is nothing strange in that,—your aunt is noble. The nobles, 
—bah ! they understand each other like thieves in a fair.” 

“ Sapristi! uncle, what have you now against your sister-in-law ?” 

“T have this against her—that I detest her!” ; 

‘*T see that—but why ?” 
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“* Because she is noble. Don’t talk to me about the nobility. They have 
no hearts, and they are all ungrateful ! ” 

** You were in love with her, then!’’ 

M. Antoine was completely overcome by this direct question. He grew first 
pale, and then purple with rage; he swore, pulled his hair, and cried 
furiously,— 

“‘ She told you so—she pretends, she dares relate—” 

“Nothing at all. I have never been able to make her say a word about 
you ; but I have had my suspicions all along,—and now you acknowledge the 
truth. Tell me all about it, uncle, it will be worth your while, for the confes- 
sion will relieve you ; at least, once in your life, you will have yielded to a good 
impulse, and will be at peace with yourself.” 

A good half hour passed before the ex-shipowner had poured forth all the 
spite and bitterness with which his heart was filled; he abused Marcel, Madam 
Thierry, and his defunct brother, with almost equal violence. Marcel teased 
him cruelly ; but finally, when he had succeeded in exhausting him, he carried 
the day. Old Antoine related the following story by fits and starts, forcing the 
lawyer to draw from him by piecemeal the secret of his life, which was, at the 
same time, that of his character. 

The elopement of Mademoiselle de Meuil and Andre Thierry occurred forty 
years before the opening of our story ; after their flight, the lovers came to An- 
toine Thierry, who, although young, was already a rich man, to beg an asylum. 
Hitherto the brothers had been good friends. Mademoiselle de Meuil was 
secreted in the house of the shipowner, and regarded him with sincere friendship 
and holy confidence. Pursued by the family de Meuil, and exposed to the dan- 
ger of being sent to the Bastile, Andre was obliged to leave Paris so as to mis- 
lead his enémies ; in the meanwhile powerful protectorss interested in his favour, 
endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation, and finally succeeded in doing so. 

The separation of the lovers lasted several months ; and, duriug this period, 
Mademoiselle de Meuil, a prey to the most terrible anxiety, thought several 
times of returning to her relatives, so as to save her lover from the perils and 
misfortunes that threatened him. More than once she discussed her plans con- 
fidentially with brother Andre ; she asked his advice, and did not hide from him 
her grief and alarm. Thus appealed to, M. Antoine conceived a really whim- 
sical idea ; the plan that the poor man formed was suggested neither by treach- 
ery nor passion, but it very soon brought his morbid vanity into full play. 
But let him speak forhimself: 

“ That girl,” he said, “was lost, although she and my brother had neve 
lived together as man and wife. She was oo much compromised to be received 
again by her family, and could hope for nothing better than to be sent to end her 
days in aconvent. My brother seemed to me in a still worse plight: they had 
obtained a lettre de cachet against him, which, at that time, was no joke. He 
might have been thrown into prison at any moment, and have lain there for 
twenty years,—how did I know ?—perhaps for his whole life! ‘The young lady 
was constantly telling me all this herself ; every moment she cried, ‘ What shall 
we do, M. Antoine? Mon Dieu! what shall we do?” So then the idea 
occurred to me that I would save them both by marrying her. I was not in 
love with her. No! ‘The devil take me if I am lying. She belonged toa 
good family, and that gave her a sort of distinction,—not in my eyes, for I have 
no prejudices, but in the opinion of other people,—and but for that she would not 
have been worth noticing. You laugh! What are you laughingat, ass of a 
lawyer ?” 

HH 
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idea.” 

‘Plainly and fairly; I was no more of a fool than my brother, and could 
express myself just as well. Pray was he an eagle in those days? He was an 
insignificant dauber, who had not had sense enough to lay up two sous, and who 
had no reputation at all. Was he more polite than I,—younger,—better bred ? 
We had been brought up together, and he had but one advantage; 1 was five 
years his senior. As far as appearances are concerned, I was better looking than 
he ; André never was handsome. He was a great babbler, and had always been 
so; I did not talk so much, but was more sensible. Brothers, born of the same 
parents, with the same blood flowing in our veins, we were alike plebeians. In the 
meanwhile I had already made nearly a million that no one knew anything about ! 
This gave me a good deal of power which my brother did not possess, With a 
million you can lull justice to sleep, pacify relatives, buy up protectors who will 
not fail you ; you can even reach the ear of the king, and are quite good enough 
_ to marry a girl of a noble family with no dowry of her own. If people make an 
. outcry, it is because they would like to have your million in their own pockets. 

Finally, my money proved, plainly enough, that it was notfrom any lack of mind 
or genjus, that I was not such a fine talker as my brother. All this the young 
lady ought tohave understood. I did not ask her to love me immediately, but 
to love her André well enough to forget him, and save him from being sent to 
rot in prison. Nothing of the kind! She behaved like a prude.; instead of 
recognising my good sense and generosity, she flew into a passion, called me 
rude, treated me like a bad brother, and a dishonest man, and decamped from 
my house without telling me where she was going. Running all sorts of risks 
to avoid seeing me again, she departed; and, by way of thanks, left me a letter 
promising never to inform M. André of my treachery. I acknowledge that I 
have never pardoned her for that, and never will pardon her. As for my brother, 
his conduct in the affair offended me almost as much as that of Madame. I had 
no idea of waiting until his haughty wife should betray me. As soon as he had 
escaped from his troubles, and married, I told him the whole story, as I have just 
told it to you. André was not angry; he thanked me, on the contrary, for my 
good intentions, but he began to laugh. You knowhow frivolous he was,— 
a weak head! Well, he thought my idea comical, and made fun of me. That 
put an end to our friendship for ever ; I would never consent to see either wife or 
husband again.” 

“* Good !” said Marcel ; “ finally that mystery is solved. But Julien !—What 
grudge can you have against Julien? He was not born at the time of your 
grievances.” 


“ T have no grudge against Julien, but he is the son of his mother, and I am 
sure that he hates me.” 

-“ Upon my honour, Julein knows nothing about the facts that you have just 
related ; your conduct since his father’s death is all that he knows about you. 
Do you think he can approve of that? Was it not your duty to purchase the 
house for his mother, when he swore, in the most solemn manner, that he would 
devote his life to paying you?” ; 

_ “Fine security, the life of a painter! What became of his father,—and he 
was famous ?” | 


be: Even if you had lost fifty thousand francs or so, you who have more 

than—” 
“ Hold your tongue! The amount of a fortune should never be mentioned. 

When such words are spoken, the walls, the trees, the very flower-pote have 


“T am not laughing,” said Marcel. ‘Go on,—you told her your fine 


“At any rate, you are rich enough to have purchased sn house at Sevres 
without inconvenience: you will acknowledge that ?” 

* Do you want to make me out a miser ?” 

“ T know that you are not a miser, but Iam forced to believe that you are 
wicked, and that you love to see those to whom you are hostile suffer.” 

‘* Well, have I not the right to do so? Since when have we been forbidden 
to revenge ourselves ?” 

‘Since we have ceased to be savages.” 

“Tam a savage, then !” 

“Yes !” 

“Go away,—you have worn out my patience !—Take care that 7 do not turn 
against you also !” 

“T defy you to do so!” 

Why ? 

*‘ Because you know that I am the only person in the world who, i in spite of 
all your little perversities, feels a little affection and love for you.” 

‘“* How discerning you are! You acknowledge that Julien detests me.’ 

“* Make him love you! then you will have two friends instead of one.’ 

* Ah, of course! you want me to purchase the house. Very well, when J ulien 

becomes an orphan I will look after his interests, on condition that he never 
speaks to me of his mother.” 
. You would like him to kill her, perhaps? You are a fool, uncle; this is 
the long and the short of it. You are excessively vain, and your worship ranks 
more than those who can boast of their ancestors. Jam certain that you were 
not in love with Mademoiselle de Meuil; but she belonged to a good iamily, 
and for that reason you wanted to supplant your brother. You were furiously 
jealous of poor André, not because you loved a beautiful and noble woman, but 
because of the parchments which were her marriage portion, and the sort of glory 
reflected upon him by her affection. In a word, you do not hate the nobility ; 
you worship them, you envy them, you would give all your millions to have been 
been born noble. Your pretended fury against them is nothing but the spite of a 
disdained lover, as your hatred against my aunt is merely the malice of an 
obstinate and humiliated plebeian. This, my poor uncle, is your mania. We 
each of us have one, it is said, but this of yours makes you a bad man, and Tam 
sorry for you.” 

The ex-shipowner felt, perhaps, that Marcel was right ; consequently he was 
prepared to work himself up intoa more violent rage than ever; but Mareel 
shrugged his shoulders, turned his back upon him, and went away without paying 
the least attention to his invectives.- 

In his heart, Marcel was very glad to have got possession of his unele’s 
secret,—the clue to his thoughts and recollections. He promised himself that he 
would turn his discovery to good account, and, by means of it, would lead M. 
Antoine to amend. Will he succeed in this effort? The sequel must show. 

‘“* Madam,”’ said Marcel to the Countess d’Estrelle, the next morning, ‘‘ you 
aust sell your pavilion.” 

“ Why ?” replied Julie. ‘It isso old, out of repair, and is worth so little !” 
, “Tt has a relative value which you should not despise. My uncle will give you 
ten thousand francs for it,—~perhaps more.” 

“ This is the first time, my dear lawyer, that you have given me bad advice. 
I would never consent to take advantage of a neighbour. Would not that be 
speculating upon the need that he may have of this old building ?” 

**A little patience, my noble client! My uncle does not need the pavilion; 
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he wants it: that, I assure you, is a very different{thing. He is rich enough to 
pay for his fancies. And what would you say if he thanked you for your de- 
mands 

** How can that be ?” 

‘Make his acquaintance, and he will offer you a consideration above the 


4 


ce. 
“Fie, Monsieur Thierry ! Would you have me pay court to his money ?” 

“ Not at all; bestow a smile of patronising goodness upon it, and it will fly 
to you of itsown accord. Besides, you will be doing a good deed.” 

How so ?” 

“Show my uncle that you feel an affection and esteem for my aunt and 
cousin,—your tenants,—and you will force the old man to help them effectually 
in their distress.” 

“I will do that with all my heart, Monsieur Thierry, and I already know 
you aunt well enough to appreciate her. But what can I say of your cousit, 
whom I do not know ?” 

“Do not hesitate upon that account. You can take him upon trust fear- 
lessly. Julien has a noble heart,—a lofty mind,—a soul above his condition ; 
he is the best of sons, the truest of men, and, moreover, the most reasonable of 
artists. You can say all that, countess, and if Julien ever gives the lie to your 
statements, I am willing to forfeit your confidence and esteem.” 

Marcel spoke with so much enthusiasm, that Julie was deeply impressed. 
She refrained from asking questions, but listened, without losing a word, to the 
conclusion of his eulogy, and Marcel entered into details with which any one, 
not absolutely incapable of feeling,. would have been touched. He told her cf 
Julien’s devotion to his mother, of the sufferings he endured without her know- 
ledge ; how he even went without food in order that she might not be deprived 
of it. In making this statement, Marcel, like Madame Thierry on the preced- 
ing day, uttered a falsehood without knowing it. Julien did not eat, hecause 
he was in love; and Marcel, who was far from suspecting the truth, thought 
that he understuod the cause of his unvoluntary austerity. But Julien was cap- 
able of doing a great deal more for his mother than restraining his appetite ; he 
would have given the last drop of his blood for her; so that Marcel, although 
ve did not state the exact truth in regard to a special fact, stated far less than 

e truth. 

His panegyric upon Julien was so enthusiastic and heartfelt, that the Countess 
had no excuse for hesitating. She begged Marcel to inform uncle Antoine that 
she was anxious to see his rare flowers, and to visit his immense and curious 
plantations. Uncle Antoine received this communication with an air of haughty 
scepticism. 

“I understand all that,” he said ; “she wants a high price for her pavilion ; 
she will make me pay the eyes out of my head for her politeness.” 

Marce! was not duped by his grumbling. The satisfaction of the rich man 
was too apparent. 

Onthe appointedday, Madam d’ Estrelle dressed herselfoncemorein deep mourn+ 
ing, stepped into her carriage, and drove to the hotel Melcy. Marcel was standing 
at the, door awaiting her. He offered her his hand, and, as they ascended the 
great front steps, uncle Antoine made his appearance in all his glory, in the 
dress of a gardener. Considering the folly of the old man, this really was not a 
bad idea, Without consulting Marcel, he had half resolved to array himself 
magnificently. He was rich enough to wear cloth of gold, if he desired it, but 
the fear of looking ridiculous restrained him. Since he prided himself, above 
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everything else, upon being a great horticulturist, he had sense enough to appear 
before his distinguished visitor in a severely rustic costume. 

In spite of his harsh character and habitually rude manners,—in spite of his 
secret desire to assert his independence and philosophical pride before Marcel,— 
he lost countenance altogether when the beautiful Julie saluted him graciously, 
and looked at him with her sweet, frank expression. For the first time in thirty 
years, perhaps, he took off his three-cornered hat, and, instead of replacing it 
immediately upon his head, held it awkwardly, but respectfully, under his arm, 
during the whole time that her visit lasted. 

Julie was above the pettiness of trying to flatter his caprices, but she took a | 
general interest in the horticultural wealth displayed to her. A flower herself, 
she loved flowers; and this is not a madrigal, to use the language of that { 
epoch. ‘There are natural affinities in all the creations of God, and in all times | 
symbols have been the expression of a reality. 

The rich man, although in himself not at all like a rose, felt his heart ex- 
pand, nevertheless, at the sincere praise bestowed upon his cherished plants. 

In presence of the sylph who seemed to float over the turf without touching it, 

and who glided along the borders of his flower-beds like a caressing breeze, he | 
gradually forgot his affected pride. With perfect resignation, he waited to learn 
the amount that she proposed to demand for the pavilion. 

‘* By the way,” said Marcel, who saw that Madam d’Estrelle had forgotten 
this affair, ‘“‘ tell the countess, my dear uncle, how anxious you are to purchase 


— 


“ Yes, in fact,” said the rich man, without allowing himself to be too much { 
compromised, ‘‘ I have had somé idea of purchasing the pavilion of the hotel 
d’Estrelle ; but at present, if madame regrets parting with it—” 

‘“‘ There is only one reason that makes me do so,” replied Julie; it is occupied 
by persons for whom I feel a great respect; and I do not wish to have them 


disturbed.” 
“They have a lease, I suppose ?” said M. Thierry, who knew perfectly well 
how matters stood. 


“Certainly,” said Marcel; “and you will have to pay them a large in- 
demnity if they consent to annul it, for they have just entered into possession.” 

“A large indemnity ?” said uncle Antoine, frowning.” 

‘*T will willingly undertake that duty,” said Madam d’Estrelle, if—” 

‘Tf I pay in proportion !” 

“‘ That is not what I intended to say,” said Julie,in a tone of dignity that 
cut the discussion short. ‘I intended to say, that if Madam Thierry, your 
sister-in-law, is unwilling to leave her lodging, it is my intention to maintain | 
her rights to the full enjoyment of her lease. I shall make this a condition of 
the sale, and no purchaser will be allowed to elude it under any pretext,” 

‘‘ Such a condition will delay the sale of the pavilion, and make it less ad- 
vantageous to you, madame,” said M. Antoine, who was longing to pronounce 
the sweet word countess, but who could not make up his mind to do so. 

“That may be, Monsieur Thierry,” replied Julie, in a tone of indifference 
which the rich man thought assumed, and very adroit. 

“To come to the point,” he said, after a moment’s silence. ‘What will be 
the price demanded by— ?” 

Marcel was going to reply ; but Julie, who certainly did not understand busi- 
ness, did not notice this, and answered, ingenuously,— 

Is. “Oh ! as to that, I really don’t know. Your reputation is that of an honest 
and just man; you can fix the price yourelf. 
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Without paying any attention to the reproachful glance of her lawyer, she 
continued,— 

“ You cannot suppose, M. Thierry, that I came to visit your garden so as to 
drive a bargain with you about my little piece of property. I know that you 
would like to purchase it,and you know, probably, that my affairs are em- 
barrassed ; but this, surely, need not make us unjust in our dealings with each 
other. The declaration that I have just made I shall abide by. I will not con 
sent to have your sister-in-law annoyed upon any account,—not for a million,— 
for I love and honour her. Consider that point settled, therefore. As to the 
other matter, reflect upon it, and let me know your decision ; for you owe me a 
visit now, my good neighbour, and I shall not excuse you from paying it, 
whether we conclude our present negociations or not.” 

The countess retired, leaving the rich man dazzled by her sweetness and 
grace. Unable to conceal his satisfaction from Marcel, he tried to attribute it to 
some other cause than the true one. 

“ How now, lawyer ?” he cried, with anair of triumph. “You are caught, 
and look foolish enough! What have you to say now about the demands of this 
lady ? She is more sensible than you: she agrees to my valuation—” 

‘‘ Enjoy her pretty ways, and praise her politeness, to your heart’s content, 
replied Marcel ; “ but, at the same time, try to understand, and be equal to, the 
part she expects you to play.” 

“In fact you are right!” said Antoine, who was very acute in matters of 
business. ‘When a great lady says to a man like me, ‘ Do as you choose,’ she 
means, ‘Pay like a great lord!’ Very well; by the life of me, I will pay 
dear! The countess shall see that I am not a miserly old pedant, like her 
father-in-law, the marquis! There is only one thing that surprises me in 2 
woman that seems so sensible, and that is, the friendship that she feels for my 
sister-in-law. I don’t exactly know whether she meant to be agreeable to me, 
or to vex me, by talking as she did.” 

‘* She meant to be agreeable to you.” 

“I suppose so, since she wants to make use of me, Still, my sister-in-law 
may have told her that I was a miser.”’ 

_ “* My aunt has not spoken of you at all. Behave so that she will not have to 
complain about you.” 

“Let her complain, if she chooses! What harm would it do me? Why 
should I care for the friendship and respect of this countess 2?” 

“ Why, indeed!” replied Marcel, taking his hat. ‘‘ It is evident enough how 
indifferent you are! But no matter; do your best to behave like a civilised 
being, and name the day for your visit, so that I may announce it.” 

Antoine appointed the day after the morrow, and they separated. On the 
very next day, without informing Mareel, he took indirect but skilful measures 
for repurchasing the house at Sevres. Had he resolved to restore his father’s 
house to his nephew, to confer so great a blessing upon his sister-in-law? Cer- 
tainly not! No manin the world was more vindictive than M. Antoine, for he 
had never found a vent either for his good or bad passions, and repression had 
increased their violence. No iniluences in his narrow life had softened the as- 
perities of his nature. But, at last, an impression was made upon him. With- 
out affectation and without calculation, merely by unconsciously flattering his 
seeret vanity, Julie d’Estrelle had conquered this savage nature. He considered 
her condescension interested, he attributed it entirely to her need of money ; and 
yet the irresistible grace of her manner, and the tone of unaffected equality in 
which she addressed him, had flattered him as he had never before been flattered 
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in his whole life. He resolved, therefore, that he would pretend to feel a sort 
of commiseration for Madam Thierry. He was really afraid that she would in- 
jure him in Julie’s estimation, and by purchasing the house at Sevres he per- 
suaded himself that he would force his enemy to treat him with respect, since she 
would naturally imagine that he intended to confer it upon Julien. 

Marcel, in the meanwhile, was doing his best to free Madam d’Estrel'e 
gradually from her embarrassments. On the very evening of her visit to M. 
Antoine, he went to scold her for her rashness, and to insist that she would 
make her purchaser pay dearly for his sugar-plum, He found her but little 
inclined to enter into his schemes. 

“Do what you please, dear M. Thierry,” she said, “but do not ask my as- 
sistance. You told me that your uncle was somewhat vain, that I could easily 
gain an influence over him, thanks to my title, and might lead him to ameliorate 
his sister-in-law’s misfortunes. I hastened to try my power, and you tell me 
that you hope something from my efforts. I have done what my heart dictated, 
but do not talk to me of any further projects. Why are you so anxious to sell 
this pavilion? You told me yourself that my husband’s creditors, since I have 
acquired a little more real taste, would be less exacting; tbat the marquis would 
allow the hotel d’Estrelle to be sold; and that, for some time at least, you would 
allow me to forget my troubles. Keep your word with me! Let your uncle 
make his own offer for the pavilion, since these negociations will give me an 
excuse for pleading Madam Thierry’s cause. When I said that I did not wish 
her to be dispossessed of her lodging against her will, I spoke the simple truth, 
and I assure you that I shall regret exceedingly to have her leave the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Marcel, finding that he could not change her resolution, took his leave. He 
stopped at the pavilions and told Madam Thierry and Julien, who was also pre- 
sent, of the efforts that the generous countess had made in their behalf, and the 
kind sentiments with which she regarded them, 

Madam Thierry was so touched, that she could not restrain her tears. Julien 
had played his part so well, that her fears in regard to him had been dissi- 
pated, and, pouring forth at last the gratitude with which her heart was full, 
and which she had with difficulty repressed for several days, she broke out into 
an enthusiastic eulogy of Julie d’Estrelle. The poor mother, therefore, poured 
oil herself upon the flames. 

Still, however, from moment to moment, her suspicions returned. At every 
word that she uttered she glanced stealthily at Julien, to see how he received 
her remarks. His perfect self-possession reassured her, uatil a sudden outbreak 
revealed his true state of feeling. Madam Thierry was saying to Marcel that 
she did not wish to keep the countess from selling the pavilion, and would pre- 
tend that she felt no regret at giving up her lodging, when Julien interposed: 
vehemently : 

“¢ Move again ?” he cried. ‘‘ We cannot do it. We have spent too much, 
in proportion to our méans, in getting established here.” 

** Your uncle will provide fer that,” said Marcel; ‘if he forces you to move 
I will do my best to extort from himn—” Pie 

“ My dear friend,” Julien continued, with increased animation, “‘ your zeal- 
and goodness are incomparable ; but you know perfectly well that my mother 
dislikes to have you make any advances to uncle Antoine. All that you have 


done hitherto has been against her will, and she would have forbidden you posi- - 


tively to make any appeal to him, if it had not been out of consideration for me. 
It is not right for us to judge whether she is right or wrong in detesting him as ~ 


| 
| 
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| 
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she does. For my part, I should have been willing to make all possible conces- 
sions, even if I suffered in doing so, to a man with such a singular character ; 
but I cannot allow my mother’s pride to be wounded.” : 

“*No, no! I have no pride,” cried Madam Thierry ; “‘ I cast my pride from 
me, Julien ! You are working too much; you will fall ill if we refuse to nego- 
ciate with M. Antoine. Whatever Marcel’s plans may be, they have my appro- 
va]; even if I must be humiliated, I shall be happy. Let us do our duty before 
everything else: let us pay our debts. We will tell the countess that it is a 
matter of indifference to us whether we live here or elsewhere, and beg her to 
conclude the sale ; and let Marcel say to M. Thierry that we demand our rights 

_ or that we implore his generosity. I am willing to make every sacrifice so that , 
you recover your repose and health.” 

“ My health is excellent,” replied Julien warmly ; “ and my repose will be very 

much disturbed by movingagain. I like my studio; I havea work on hand—” 

“ But you are speaking selfishly, my child! You do not remember that this 
lady is being tormented by her creditors, just as we are, and even more than we 
are, for the present.” = 

“And you think M. Antoine will relieve her by purchasing this hovel ? 
Marcel is not so foolish!” 

‘My opinion is,” said Marcel, “‘ that M. Antoine will submit to all the con- 
ditions that the countess may choose to impose; he will pay a high price for 
the pavilion, and will not compel you to move. Let me alone, and I may, per- 
haps, lead him to do something still better.” 

** What?” said Madame Thierry 

“That is my secret. You shall know about it later, if I do not fail.” 

* Ah, mon Dieu!” said Madam Thierry, interrupting the conversation, “I 
have forgotten my snuff-box ; go and bring it to me, Julien.” 

Julien went up stairs, and his mother took advantage of the moment’s tete-a- 
tete that she had contrived to obtain with Marcel, to say quickly — 

“Take care, my dear friend! We are threatened with a great danger; 
Julien is in love with the countess.” 

“What are you saying?” cried Marcel, in perfect amazement ; you are 
dreaming, my good aunt ; it is impossible.” 

“ Speak lower. It is possible—it is a fact. Do what you can to get us out 
of this dangerous abode. Find some means, without allowing him to suspect 
what I have told you. Save him,—save me! Silence,—he is coming.” 

Julien performed his errand with the utmost despatch. He was eager to take 
part again in the conversation ; but when he entered the room he notived that 
his mother looked embarrassed, and that Marcel seemed surprised and troubled. 
He felt that his secret had been betrayed, and immediately assumed an air of 
cheerful indifference that no longer deceived Madam Thierry, but which com- 
pletely reassured the lawyer. The latter went away promising himself that he 
would sound his cousin when an opportunity occurred, but persuaded that 
Madam Thierry, agitated by the events of the last few days, was alittle out cf 

er mind. 

Marcel soon made a discovery much more surprising than this,—so surprising 
in fact, that we beg our readers to prepare themselves for it a little in advance. 

On the appointed day, uncle Antoine went to call upon Madam d’Estrelle 

He found her simple and natural as ever, and quite as charming—perhaps even 
more charming,—than at their first interview. She greeted the horticulturist 
just as she would have done a person of her own class. Unaccustomed to society, 
but endowed with penetration, Le-felt that his reception was perfect, and that he 
had never been treated so well by a person of her social position. 
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He saw, also, that she was really indifferent to the question of money. It 
was also evident that her courtesy had not been assnmed to obtain any ulterior 


object whatever,—even that of reconciling him to Madam Thierry,—since she ; 


expressed her desire to see them reconciled frankly and cordially. 

M. Thierry returned from this interview radiant with a delight that he no 
longer took any pains to conceal. When Marcel saw him, he was obliged to 
confess that, in certain cases, straightforward honesty is the best diplomacy ; and 
that Madam d’Estrelle had done more for her proteges and herself, by 
following her natural instinct, than she would have done if she had been more 
artful. 

“« Now, then,” said M. Antoine, “ we must settle this matter of the pavilion. 
I consider it worth four thousand francs, and that is what I intend to pay for it. 
I shall want to enter into possession immediately, and it is my duty, therefore, 
to meet any claims that Madam Thierry may urge. I don’t want to have any 
discussion with that woman. Tell her that I release her from the six thousand 
francs for which I am security: here is my receipt. Furthermore, if she requires 
a small amount over and above this, to defray the expenses of moving, she shall 
have it. Go, and don’t let her break my head any longer with her troubles. 
In the first place, however, take my offer,—which I think is very generous,— 
to the countess, and tell her of my promise to indemnify her proteges, according 
to her wish. 

Marcel was amazed, but delighted. He carried this good news, in the first 
place, to Madam Thierry, who thanked her stars,and was ready to bless even 
her brother-in-law, she was so grateful to him for forcing her to move as quickly 
as possible, and at all costs. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
I SEEM TO HAVE HEARD THAT VOICE BEFORE. 


Tax Christmas festivities had commenced, and nearly every day Lady Dins- 
more and her daughter, accompanied by Constance and Mrs. Tremaine, were 
seen at the ceremonies, concerts, and receptions. Madame Landel rarely went with 
them ; now that she was no longer needed as chaperon, she preferred remaining 
quietly at home. 

To Florence Dinsmore the world was new, bright, and beautiful, and her 
mother rejoiced to see in the buoyant spirits of her child signs of returning 
health. Although her heart was not in any of the gay scenes, she willingly 
made the sacrifice of inclination to increase the innocent happiness of her: 
daughter. 

Constance, who studied closely every change in the gentle face of the lady, 
often saw her eyes grow dreary and tearful, and a far-off expression, that 
seemed to look into the past or future, would fall over her like an impalpable 
veil, and she would be oblivious of all around her. Then the girl would gently 
lay her hand on hers, and smile into her face a look of intelligence, a3 though 
she understood her thoughts. Between them there seemed to be that tacit 
sympathy, that deep comprehension, that showed there was something akin in 
their natures and experiences. : 

Often during some brilliant reception, while Mrs. Tremaine, the Prince, 
Florence, and Mr. Carnegie were dancing, laughing, and talking together, Lady 
Dinsmore and Constance would sit apart in a quiet corner, absorbed in grave, 
and sometimes sad conversation. There were times when she desired to open 
her hear to her friend and tell her of this new trial, which, in spite of every 
effort to lighten it, seemed to be the heaviest she had ever endured. Do all 
she would,—distract herself with all the interests of life, enter into the world 
with a feverish eagerness, search ever after some new enjoyment,—yet amid all 
that love haunted her, and filled every moment of her life to the exclusion of 
duty and pleasure. 

Although she seldom saw Guido, yet she heard him. In the morning, when 
she awoke, his matins were the first sound that fell upon her ear. In all the 
church ceremonies he seemed to sing alone to her. How could she forget him, 
when she was always under the influence of that wonderful voice? She felt 
that“distance was her only hope, and sometimes she longed for her quiet home 
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and her far-off graves, that she might kneel above the dust of her father, and 
oe strength from Him who would know and understand the sufferings of 
is child, 

It was very evident to Lady Dinsmore, that the Prince, in spite of his 
preference for Mrs. Tremaine, had placed his aspiring eyes on Florence as one 
of the richest heiresses of England. From the first she had shown no liking 
for, but rather an indifference to him. 

*“« Does he dare think,” said Lady Dinsmore, during a confidental chat with 
Constance,—*“ does he dare think I will vive my child to one whom I know to 
be mercenary and uvprincipled, and whose affections are already bestowed upon 
another woman? I cannot understand Helen’s infatuation for that man. Truly 
he is a8 handsome as Apollo, and of a most fascinating address; but when she 
knows his love is not superior to his avarice, how can she worship him as she 
does? Ifhe were unselfish and courageous, and did not fear to face poverty 
with her, then I could understand her devotion; but as it is, I cannot,” and 
she sighed. ‘* What a mystery is the human heart! My child shall marry the 
the man she loves if he is worthy of her, no matter what his birth or position 
may be. If he lovesher, and is good and noble, she shall be his wife.” 

** What!” said Constance, with a little tremble in her voice, “If he was of 
lowly birth,—illegitiwate, for example,—would you be willing then ?” 

“*T eannot tell,” she replied; “ but I think my child would scarcely love one 
who had sprung from such an ignoble source.” 

Constance said no more, but her heart sank heavily, and she thought ‘ Even 
she, so good and charitable, and so much above the prejudices of the world, 
could not ignore that !” 

It was Christmas day, and St. Peter’s was magnificent in commemoration of 
the birth of the Prince of Glory. The imposing procession had passed to the 
high altar,—the priests, the canons, the singers, the bishops, the cardinals, and 
then the Pope, borne aloft on his gold and velvet throne, surrounded by all the 
pomp and majesty of a religion, almost Pagan or Oriental in the gorgeous forms 
of its ceremonies. 

The ladies, in their black dresses and veil, were seated in the tribune near the 
choir. And Constance listened, unmindful of al! else, to the voice of Guido, 
that rose and flcated, clear and thrilling, and distinct above the others, as they 
sang the sublime anthem of praise, Gloria in excelsis Deo! She knew his voice 
so well that she could distinguish it in its softest and most tender inflections. In- 
deed, she seemed to hear that alone in all the variations of melody that floated 
around her. 

Suddenly Lady Dinsmore laid a hand on her arm, and said in a choked whis- 
per, while her face was deadly pale, “I seem to have heard that voice before. 
How strangely iamiliar it is |” 

** Which ?” inquired Constance, with a faint flush, for to her there was but 
one voice, yet she did not wish Lady Dinsmore to know it. 

“‘T cannot tell you, I do not hear it now; but it was wonderful, and so 
familiar, it reminded me of something I heard long ago in my youth.” 

Again the mist of tears dimmed her eyes, and she fell into a deep revery. 

Constance, who sat next her, watched her closely, and she was sure she never 
once glanced at the Pope, in his magnificent robes and mitre, performing mass 
at the high altar, surrounded by all the emblems of that glorious day. Neither 
did she turn her soft eyes toward the majestic dome with its painted angels 
floating so far above, that one almost fancies he is looking through a rent into 
heaven. Nor did she remark all the vast swaying, palpitating mass before her. 
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Only at the elevation of the host, when all alike, impressed with the solemnity 
of the scene, fell prostrate before the Most High, Constance heard distinctly 
below the thrilling strains of thesilver trumpets a choked, convulsive sob. Where 


had the woman’s soul strayed ? What memories had that voice awakened in 
her heart. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LADY DINSMORE AND THE MAESTRO. 


“T Have taken tickets for the Braschi ball on the 39th,” said Lady Dins- 
more one day to Constance and Mrs. Tremaine, who were sitting with her. “I 
supposed you would both like to go, so I subscribed for four tickets.” 

“Oh, thanks!” cried Helen, eagerly. “Iam so glad. I did not dare hope 
for such a pleasure, as Constance all the season has resolutely set her face against 
balls, and it is useless to expect Madame Landel to go witbout her. So since 
Lady Charlotte went to Naples I have been a prisoner.” : 

“‘ Indeed, I cannot go,” said Constance, sadly. “I have not the desire, and 
then I cannot lay aside my mourning even for one evening.” 

‘My dear,” replied Lady Dinsmore, ‘I think you need have no scruples 
about it; it is to be a charity ball and concert together,—music first and dan- 
Par -_ If you do not wish to remain, we can leave when the concert is 

ished, 


z “* And so spoil my pleasure, you naughty mamma,” said Florence, pouting. 
ou know I only care for the dancing.” 

“And I also,” laughed Mrs. Tremaine. ‘ But Constance will find the music 
most interesting, as I hear the Pope has given Signor Guido permission to sing. 
The object being to raise funds towards finishing the new hospital, which is likely 
a as there are rumours of political troubles in this vicinity at no dis- 

e. 

“Who is Signor Guido ?” inquired Lady Dinsmore. 

“‘ What! have you not seen him? He is the most celebrated singer in 
Rome, the first tenor of the Pope, and Constance’s master,” with a sly smile. 
‘* If you had been here a month or two ago you would have seen him in some 
of your visits to us, as he was almost always in our drawing-room of an 
evening , bnt now he has taken a whim to stay away, and all my efforts to 

Te him to come as usual are useless; he will persist in being stub- 
m |” 
Constance changed the subject as quickly as possible, by saying she would go, 
dding some inquiries respecting her toilet for the evening. Mrs. Tremaine, 
when once launched upon the theme of dress, forgot her teasing propensity, and 
Constance breathed freely again. 

The evening of the 30th came, and at nine o’elock Lady Dinsmore and her 
daughter, Constance and Mrs. Tremaine, alighted from the carriage, and passed 
between the double line of dragoons up the broad marble staircase of the grand 
entrance to the palazzo Braschi. 

Rare old tapestry hung on eech side of the lofty corridors, and the regal 
apartments were festooned with silk of every hue, brilliant with golden fringe, and 
studded with stars and emblems. Flowers bloomed in marble vases, statues of 
exquisite workmanship supported antique candelabras, from which sprang jets of 
light; grateful fountains, surrounded by fragrant lilies, slumbering on beds of 
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damp green moss, threw up tiny streams, which fell with soft liquid ripples into 

the marble basins ; alcoves filled with orange trees, whose creamy blossoms made 

the air heavy with delicious odour. Strains of bewildering music rose and fell on 

the perfumed air. Diamonds sparkled on fair bosoms and snowy brows, pearls 

gleamed amid dark tresses, and gems of the Orient flashed and scintillated, half 
hidden in meshes of burnished gold. The grand salon seemed a bed of rare tro- 
pical flowers, bending and waving under a breeze wafted from the rose-gardens 
of Araby. Beauty, light, and laughter—waves of lace and garlands of flowers— 
smiles on faces that had always smiled, and lips that had always uttered gay 

nothings—and smiles alike on lips that had quivered but a few hours before in 
grief and anguish, or uttered dark words of hate and revenge. There the wife 
leaned with infinite sweetness on the arm of the husband she detested, while she 
smiled in the face of the lover she loved ; and the husband in his heart longed to 
be by the sideof a dark-eyed beauty who received the ardent compliments of a 
gay cavalier, with evident pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mammas, stately in velvet and diamonds, intrigued with proud delicacy to 
place in the most noticeable positions their marriageable daughters. Young off- 
shoots of Roman nobility paid court to red hair and freckles with wonderful 
assiduity, because they were gilded by the filthy lucre made in trade, which they 
affected to despise and disdain ; n’importe, the gold would not soil their white 
hands if it did bear the stain of shops and marts. It is safe to say that the 
greater part of the distinguished throng wore masks of smiles and robes of well- 
bred politeness over deceit. and hypocrisy. 

Every eye was turned upon Lady Dinsmore as she entered, leaning on the 
arm of Mr. Carnegie, followed by her daughter, Constance, and Mrs. Tremaine. 
Murmurs of admiration greeted them as they passed up the long salon. Helen 
was most lovely in plain blue moire antique, her yellow hair gleaming through 
the meshes of a gold net, escaping here and there and falling in waves of sun- 
shine over her shoulders and dress. 

Constance, in plain white silk, without ornament, her abundant dark hair 
simply arranged, formed a striking contrast to Helen. The one resembled a deli- 
cate steel engraving, the other a glorious Watteau. Florence was very sweet 
and innocent, in tulle and rosebuds; and Lady Dinsmore more fair and delicate 
than ever, in lavender silk and black lace. 

In a moment the prince was at their side, gay, animated, and handsonte as the 
god of beauty. 

“You are just in time,” he said ; “ the curtain will rise in a moment, and 
Liszt will play one of Beethoven’s sonatas, and afterwards Signor Guido will 
sing. See, there are but five pieces on the programme—all exquisite, and by 
first-rate artists; so we can have a little patience till the dancing begins. Mrs. 
Tremaine, remember you promised me the first waltz, and Lady Dinsmore, may 
I have the honour of Miss Dinsmore’s hand for the first quadrille? And Miss 
Wilbreham, I hope, also—” ‘‘ Thank you, I do not dance,” interrupted Con- 
stance; ‘I shall be only a spectator after the music is finished.” 

Amurmur! A hush! The green velvet curtain is drawn aside, and Liszt 
takes his place at the piano. He regards the audience long and steadily from 
under his heavy brows, with eyes grey, hard, and almost metallic. He adjusts 
with an impatient twitch, his wristbands ; throws back his long iron-grey hait : 
raises his thin lithe hands above the keys. Then for a moment he seems to be 
invoking the aid of some supernatural power; for a strange expression passes 
over his face—something inscrutable, mysterious. Then the hands descend, and 


one forgets there is anything mechanical in music; they are inspired—each finger - 
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seems a separate soul, and each soul expresses itself with force and passion. The 
metallic eyes light up. Fires of divine genius burn under each cavernous brow. 
The square massive chin is thrust forward. The flexible mouth quivers and 
trembles. The Dantesque profile is more cutting in its outline. The broad brow 
beams with a sort of transparency. The long locks dance and writhe. >The fingers 
fly and float from key to key. The stern sad face is transformed. The divinity 
of genius has made sublime the human, and for a moment the mantle has de- 
scended from above, and hidden the mortal. 

It was the first time the ladies had heard this great artist, and they listened 
spell-bound. It seemed to Constance as though every pulse had ceased to beat, 
as she followed him through all the intricacies of sound,—now high, now low ; 
now passionate, thrilling, bewildering ; then hushing all the senses into a silent 
rapture; again wailing forth in strains of irresistible force, bearing the longing 
soul into swift currents, toward unknown seas. 


O great composer, who hast touched heights to others unattainable, in the - 


calm and silence of thy life, when earthly discords were for ever shut out, tho. 
hast heard the songs of angels, and hast embodied thy tranced thoughts in notes 
that never before tell on mortal ears! 0, incomparable artist, who hast so 
worthily rendered the inspiration of the sublime master, who shall say that in. 
thy inner and better life there are no revelations from above, to teach thee so to 
influence and subdue the hearts of a multitude with thy divine melody ? 

As he moved from the piano, little white gloves were laid together in raptu- 
rous applause ; and bright eyes welcomed him with delight as he descended among 
the audience, bowing, smiling, and talking gaily with all. Constance followed 
him with her} eyes, scarcely remembering that Guido was to sing next, until 
Helen touched her arm, and said, “ See the conquering hero comes.” 

_ A burst of welcome greeted him as he walked across the stage to the piano. 
He looked a little paler than usual, but rather triumphant, as though he was 
aware he had a place in the hearts of his compatriots, equal to the great artist, 
who had preceded him. He sang that exquisite canzonette of Rolli, Solitario 
besco ombrogo,” that Raff sang more than a hundred years ago, on that lovely 
moonlight night, in the orange garden of Naples, to the Princess Belmonte 
And Guido sang with the same pathos and power of expression to one, and that 
one was Constance. Although his eyes never once turned upon her, she felt that 
each wotd was addressed to her heart. She-was absorbed, lost in the tender 


nga the song inspired, when a low exclamation from Florence startled 
er. 


“Q mamma! what is it?” 

She looked at Lady Dinsmore; her hands were tightly clasped, her face 
deadly pule, and her eyes fixed with a sort of stare on Guido. ‘Are you ill, 
dear Lady Dinsmore ?” inquired Constance, anxiously. 

“No, no!’ and she made a supreme effort to compose herself; “but that 
song, that voice, how strange! Who is this young man ?” she said, in a hoarse, 
or whisper, grasping Constance’s hand, and looking imploringly into her 


“It is the singer of whom Mrs. Tremaine spoke the other day, Signor 
Bernardo.” . 

_ “ Bernardo,” she repeated, ‘‘ Guido Bernardo.”’ And then, pressing her hand 
to her eyes in a bewildered manner, she remained a few moments as if in deep 
thought, while Florence regarded her anxiously. When she looked up every 
sign of emotion had passed from her face, and she smiled as she said, ‘‘ How 
foolish I am! but a strain of music, a passing resemblance, a name that remind: 
me of a dear friend of my youth, quite unnerve me.” 
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At that moment Guido finished his song, and stood bowing and smiling in 
acknowledgment of the enthusiastic applause, repeated again and again. 

In a moment he was at the side of Constance, flushed, happy, excited, and as 
he took her hand he said, ‘‘ Were you pleased with my song ?”’ 

Unawares, she let her heart look through her eyes, as she replied, ‘‘ O so much, 
it is a lovely composition, and you sang it with expression and feeling.” 

“T sang it for you,” he replied, with an earnest look, and a smile of deep 
tenderness. 

“Thank you, I feel flattered,” she returned, coldly. for again the heart was 
pressed down, under the curb of pride. 

Lady Dinsmore’s eyes were fixed earnestly on Guido while he spoke, and 
when he turned suddenly at Constance’s reply to address some remarks to Mrs 
Tremaine, she said, “ Present this young man to me, my dear, I wish to know’ 
him.” 

Constance introduced him, and Lady Dinsmore gave him her hand with more 
than her usual kindness, as she made room for him beside her, and entered at 
once into an earnest conversation. 

Constance had just taken the arm of a most elegant guardia nobile for a short 
promenade during the pause in the music. This young man had worshipped her 
at a distance, all the season, but she had never so much as encouraged him with 
a smile. This evening, from some strange perversity, she was most 
gracious. 

Mrs. Tremaine was as usual engrossed with the Prince, and Florence was 
listening to one of Mr. Carnegie’s quaint and amusing criticisms on the society 
around them. So noone observed the purport of Lady Dinsmore’s conversation 
with the maestro, but they all remarked that he never left her side for the 
evening. When they returned home, at an early hour, he escorted her to her 
carriage. 

After the concert was finished, Lady Dinsmore and Constance wished to leave 
at once; but Mrs. Tremaine and Florence entreated so earnestly for just two 

- dances, that they agreed to remain a little longer. They entered the brilliantly 

decorated ball-room just as the band began a waltz of Strauss. In a moment 
Mrs. Tremaine and the Prince, Florence and Mr. Carnegie, were floating among 
the ga& bubbles of fashion. Constance, leaning on the arm of the young Mar- 
chese, and made the tour of the magnificent suite of rooms, admired the rare old 
pictures, china, and statuarv. More than once she passed the manufacturer’s fat 
widow, and her lean friend, who were as busy as ever anatomising somebody’s 
character. 

Mrs, Parlby’s red'shoulders gushed out of her yellow satin corsage, ann her 
vulgar face was distressingly flushed, as she watched Guido with Lady Dinsmore 
who seemed to monopolise him to the exclusion of every other friend. 

“‘T don’t see that Signor Guido is very empressé in his attentions te this girl,” 
observed the long-nosed lady ; ‘‘ he seems rather to devote himself this evening 
to Lady Dinsmore. What a delicate, refined looking woman she is!” = 

There was a little malice in the remark, for though outwardly the fat and 
thin ladies were the best of friends, secretly they hated each other, and one never 


let an opportunity pass to give the tender feelings of the other a sly stab, “I 


think you said on the evening of the concert that Miss Wilbreham was not of 
very good origin. She surcly must be, or Lady Dinsmore, a daughter, as well as 
the wife, of a peer of the realm, would not chaperon her into society.” — ; 
‘OQ, that does not follow !” dnd Mrs. Parlby gave her pug nose a more up- 
ward inclination. ‘ You know what her father; Lord: Radcliffe, wasnot a 
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faster man in the United Kingdom.” Then she added, in a lower and more con- 
fidential voice, with many mysterious grimaces, “ I have heard, even hints of 
some escapade in her youth, and I know it was said at the time of her marriage 
that there must have been something wrong to induce a young and pretty woman 
and rich as she was, to marry old Lord Dinsmore, threetimes her age, I believe. 
However, it is certain she can’t be very-particular in her morals, or she never 
would allow her daughter to be always in the society of that improper Mrs. 
Tremaine and Conti, who every one knows is a libertine.” 

“Conti a libertine! Why, my dear Mrs. Parlby, don’t you know it was 
generally believed you were most anxious to marry him to your niece last season 
re rey settlements were not sufficient to purchase the title, even with your 

ot?” 

“¢ Marry him to my niece! I would rather give her to an African.” And her 
red face grew a shade redder with mortification, as she repeated, ‘‘ What a 
falsehood! Society ought to be punished for circuiating untruths.”’ 

**Q, my dear, remember I don’t say it was so; I only say every one 
thought so.” And the thin creature gave a malicious chuckle as she glanced 
obliquely at her fat friend to see the result of her stab. 

Just at that moment an exquisitely lovely lady, very decolletee, passed, 
leaning on the arm of a Zouave officer. 

“ Ah, there is the Marchesa and her lover, as usual. How can her 
husband support such an intrigue! He must bea fool or blind. But 
they do say he is a little touched here,”’ and the speaker tapped her fore- 
head significantly ; “‘ wine and women, you know. But have you heard 
the last story of the Marchesa?. It is rich, I can assure you.” 

“No, what is it? Do tell me.” And the long nose quivered with 
eagerness, like a hungry dog’s at the sight of a dainty bit of meat. 


«¢ Well, the other night, at the ball of the French Ambassador, she gave her — 


fan to the young Viscount Le Carnietohold while shedanced with De Laborde. 
The foolish, awkward fellow dropped it, and, happily for the Marchesa, 
broke it. When the waltz was finished he gave it to her, with many apo- 
logies and regrets for his gaucherie. Whereupon the lovely angel turned 
red with anger, declaring it was an antique worth a thousand frances, and 
he had ruined it. The Viscount turned pale with mortification, but imme- 
diately, with more pride than delicacy, drew out his pocket-book, and laid a 
thousand-franc bill in her hand. She instantly threw it in his face, stamped 
her little foot with rage, demanded of De Laborde how he could see her so 
insulted, and then, bursting into tears of anger, she appealed to her hus- 
band, who at that moment appeared on the scene. The next day there 
was a challenge, but no duel followed, as it is said the Marchese arranged 
it with the Viscount, by borrowing a hundred thousand francs, which the 


victim was only too glad tolend, to get out of the scrape. A few” 


evenings after this they were all together at the opera, as friendly as 
ever.” 

** Well, that is about a fair sample of the conduct of half the people who 
go into respectable society,” remarked the listener, in anacid voice. “What 
protection can we who are proper expect from such imposture ?” 

‘** Look! they are leaving,” exclaimed Mrs. Parlby, as Lady Dinsmore, 
leaning on the arm of Guido, and followed by the others of her party, left 
the ball-room. 

“Have you ever seen anything socool? That impertinent Bernardo 
has never been near me this evening. He quite forgets all I have done 
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for him, and runs after titles. Well, he will get no more invitations to my 
dinners.’ 

“‘ And you will get no more music, my dear, nor the society of the Earl 
of Crosslands, who says, with all due deference to your good dinners, he 
only accepts your invitations to hear Signor Guido sing afterwards. So it 
does not pay to cut off your own nose.” 

Mrs. Parlby winced, turned her back on her friend, and walked away in 
a towering passion, half doubting the sincerity of her devoted hanger-on, 
who was poor and lived in alittle apartment, and liked to share her carriage 
and eat her good dinners. 

‘‘ I believe she only pretends thisfriendship for what she gets out of me,” 
was her conclusion, more truthful than elegant. . 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONLY A LITTLE MARBLE CROSS. 


FROM the evening of Guido’s introduction to Lady Dinsmore there 
seemed to exist between them a strong friendship. He was an almost con- 
stant visitor at her hotel, and in all their drives and excursions occupied a 
seat in her carriage. Florence and he, too, seemed not averse to each other’s 
society. She commanded, advised, petted, and blamed him, much as she 
would have done a brother. It was always Guido who must be consulted 
if any plan of amusement was proposed. And she would say, with an air 


. of importance, ‘* You know it isno use to decide until we have asked Signor 


Guido whether he will accompany us.” 

She had little talent for music, and a rather weak voice; but she was so 
anxious to sing, that with constant practice, and the greatest patience on 
the part of Guido, she was becoming a tolerably fdir musician, and Lady 
Dinsmore seemed to favour their growing interest and growing affection 
for each other. Constance was secretly glad of this intimacy, although it 
sometimes cost her a pang; she feared Guido might learn to love, with a 
deeper feeling than friendship, the gentle girl whose charms were so con- 
stantly before him. Still there was a freedom and frankness in their pre- 
ference, a brotherly and sisterly sort of manner, very different from the shy 
expressions of love. 

Rec a if Lady Dinsmore knows the secret of his birth,” she often 
thought. 

One day, when they were speaking of Guido, her mind was set at rest 
on that subject by Lady Dinsmore herself, who said, “ It is unaccountable 
the interest I feel in this young man. How I should like to know the his- 
tory of his life! I have tried, but in vain, to induce him to speak of his 
past. It is a subject evidently painful'to him, and which he always avoids. 
Has he ever spoken of himself to you, my dear ?” 

‘* Never,” replied Constance, ‘* but once, and then he said he had not a 
relation in the world that he knew of.” . 

‘‘ How strange!” replied Lady Dinsmore, musingly. And then Con- 
stance changed the conversation. She could not bring herself to re- 
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peat the vulgar gossip she had heard from Mrs. Parlby on the night of the 
concert. 

One morning Lady Dinsmore ordered the carriage and went out alone, 
after telling Florence that if Constance and Mrs. Tremaine called for her 
she might drive with them, as sheshould be absent some time. She ordered 
her footman to stop at the nearest flower-shop, and there she selected an ex- 
quisite wreath of white lilies and purple campanula. 

“‘ Drive to the Campo Santo,” she said, in a quivering voice, as the ser- 
vant laid it on the empty seat of the carriage. 

When she reached the gate she alighted, and, after exchanging a few 
words with the custodian, she desired the servants to remain until she re- 
turned. Taking the wreath in her hand, she crossed the large square, with 
a slow, weary step, toward the chapel, and passed into the cemetery alone. 
She stood for a moment, looking around with a bewildered, undecided air, 
and then said, ‘‘ How all is changed here! But it must be on this side; 
yes, I am sure it is on this side, near that tall cypress.” 

‘She threaded her way among the little black wooden crosses, decorated 
with faded garlands and the many tawdry offerings of the poor to their 
cherished dead, never stopping until she reached the foot of the tall 
cypress, near which was the object of her search. Was it a stately monu- 
ment? No; only a little cross, a nameless little marble cross, over a child's 

ave. 

She fellon her knees before it, and, burying her face in her hands, 
sobbed audibly. She remained a long time in that position, even after her 
moans of grief had died away into silence. Then, gathering some wild- 
flowers and tangled vine from the little mound, she pressed them over and 
over to her lips, murmuring all the while, “‘O my darling, my darling, 
have you grown weary with waiting for me? But patience! I shall 


come to you soon.” She laid the garland on the little grave, and, placing ~ 


of the wild-flowers in her bosom, stooped aud kissed the sod as tenderly 
as though it were conscious of her love and sorrow. Then she arose 
and walked slowly away, looking worn and weary, but still pausing 
to cast a lingering glance at the little cross glistening in the 
sunlight. 

When Florence returned from her drive she found her mother lying on, 
the sofa in her room, the blinds closed, and a handkerchief, wet with aro- 
matic vinegar, bound over her temples. 

* Are you ill, darling?” inquiredthe affectionate girl, as she knelt by her 
side and kissed her tenderly. 

Lady Dinsmore drew her daughter to her almost convulsively, and, lay- 
ing her hand on her shoulder, replied, “ Not really ill, my dear, only tired 
and nervous; but leave me alone. I am better alone.” 

As Florence softly closed the door she said to herself, ‘*‘ What can be the 
matter with this darling mamma ? She has seemed a little strange since she 
came to Italy.” 

One evening Mrs. Tremaine and Constance were walking back and forth 
in the moonlight on the balcony, engaged in a confidential chat, when 
Florence burst out upon them. 

‘“* Mamma is in the drawing-room with Signor Guido and Mr. Carnegie; 
. we are on our way to the Coliseum, and have called for you to accompany 
us.” 


‘ 
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*©Q, how delightful !” exclaimed Helen; ‘‘ but you must wait until the 
Prince comes. I told him I should be at home this evening. However, 
he will be very glad to make one of the party, and the more the 
merrier !” 

“QO, there is plenty of time!” replied Florence; “ the view is the finest 
when the moon is at a certain height.” 

They all entered the drawing-room together. Constance had not seen 
Guido since the night of the ball, as, for some reason, he had asked to be 
excused from giving her a lesson on the usual day. When she looked at 
him she was startled by the change in his face. He was paler than ever 
befére ; his eyelids red and swollen, as though with sleepless nights and 
weeping, and there was such an expression of subdued sorrow around his 
mouth that her heart ached for him. She spoke gently, asking him if he 
were ill, that he had omitted her lesson the day before. 

‘His face lighted up a little, and he replied, ‘‘ No, not ill exactly, only a 
little weak and tired. ‘In fact,” he said, lowering his voice, ‘ I thought 
it was better not to come yesterday.” 

Poor Guido! he was suffering the pangs and torments of jealousy. 
Since the night of the ball he had scarcely eaten or slept; and all because 
Constance had smiled on the guardia nobile. If she had known the cause 
of his sadness, her heart would have ached less, and she would not have 
made herself miserable with wondering what could ail him. 

A half-hour afterward, the Prince came, and they started for the Coli- 
seum. It was one of those nights too exquisite to describe ; a full moon 
rode in splendour through the unclouded heavens; and as they entered the 
vast and gloomy ruin, they were all impressed with its majesty as they 
had never been before. 

They sat down on the steps that lead to the cross which Christianity 
has erected in the broad arena, to mark the spot where her noble cham- 
pions perished nearly two thousand years ago. Then the moon did not 
look down on rent and ruin, darkness and silence; but the yellow sun 
glared all day over the wild, restless Roman populace, unawed by the 
gorgeous splendour of the court, and untouched by the agony of the 
quivering lip, the ghastly brow, and writhing limbs of the dying 
martyr. 

Guido and the Prince knelt to kiss the cross, as is the custom, hoping 
thereby to gain an indulgence ; while the others, not quite understanding 
the motive that prompted them, did the same ; perhaps each felt it not in- 
ggg to offer that mark of reverence to the emblem of the Christian 
religion. 

As Constance arose from her knees she met the eyes of Guidofixed upon 
her with a strange earnestness, but suddenly, with a sigh, he turned away, 
aud walked by the side of Florence. 

They found a guide with a flaming torch, who conducted them through 
the gloomy vaulted corridors to the upper parapet. 

“* What a ghostly place!” said Lady Dinsmore, who with Madame 
Landel and Mr. Carnegie followed the guide, while Florence walked behind 
with Guido. Constance was with Mrs. Tremaine and the Prince. She 
was pale and silent, and her eyes scarcely left the two who were in 
advance of her. She heard Florence say, ‘I am afraid here, it is so dark 
and mysterious ;” and, like a timid child, she slipped her hand into Guido’s, 
who drew it through his arm with a smile of deep tenderness, saying, ** Do 
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not fear, I will protect. you against every evil that haunts these silent 
chambers; they are not real, they are only imaginary, and my courage is 
equal to a host of such adversaries.” 

Florence smiled confidingly as she clung to him, and Constance’s heart 
beat heavily as she thought, “I have been mistaken, it is she he loves. 
How foolish I have been to imagine he cared for me !” 

When they had passed through the damp gloomy galleries lighted only 
by the red glare of the torch, and came out suddenly on to the moonlit 
terrace, all exclaimed involuntarily, “ How lovely!” For beneath them lay 
Rome,—ancient and modern,—bathed in a flood of silvery light, the harsh 
rugged outlines softened and blended. The dusty red tiles and gray time- 
stained walls, touched by the mystic white beams, seemed a city of marble 
palaces. Far away the outline of the Alban and Sabine mountains rose 
dark and solemn against the clear sky. The low level sweep of the cam- 
pagna was dotted here and there with dark masses of ruins; and the long 
line of crumbling aqueducts wound like a funeral procession, the first 
hooded mourners gliding from the sight into distance and darkness. Tall 
cypresses stood like grim sentinels over the tombs of the dead kings, and 
a hoary pine raised its crowned head until it seemed to touch the limpid 
sky. From the orange-trees and acacias that wave among the ruined 
palaces of the Cesars came the long, mournful hoot of the owl mingled 
with the sweet, thrilling strain of the nightingale. In the arena below, 
the moonlight glistened on the steel helmets and pikes of the motionless 
sentinels. And the people, walking back and forth, or kneeling at the 
foot of the cross, looked like puppets performing a pantomime. The long 
trailing vines and branches in the broken arches waved and beckoned like 
phantom arms from the distance. 

** Will you not sing, Signor Guido ?” exclaimed Florence. 

“Yes, do sing- something for us,” added Lady Dinsmore; ‘ pathetic 
music would be so effective now.” 

** Do not let it be sad,” said Constance ; ‘let it be triumphant,—a Lau- 
date Dominum, for example.” 

**Or go down into one of those subterranean vaults and a sing De Pro- 
fundis,’ laughed Mrs. Tremaine. 

Bs, No,” said Guido, “I will go up nearer heaven and chant a Jubilate 
1” 

He turned away, and in a momentappeared on the upper parapet, where 
he stood, his tall, dark-robed figure clearly outlined against the deep blue 
of the sky. Waving his hand to them, his glorious voice broke forth in 
the sublime Cantate Domino of Cherubini. As the deep thrilling tones 
feel on their ears they could distinctly hear the exulting words, ‘* With 
his own right hand and his holy arm hath he gotten himself the victory.” 

It seemed as though the triumphant spirit of some young martyr had 
returned for a moment to review the scene of his earthly passion and suf- 
fering, and was again repeating to the listening angels the story of his con- 
quest over sin and death. 

__ Lady Dinsmore feel on her knees, and, covering her face with her 
hands, wept silently. The others stood with bowed heads and subdued 
hearts, listening intently until the last tone died away in the still air. 

The emotion that Constance experienced was so overpowering that she 
felt the need of being alone for a few moments. Turning away, she walked 
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to the end of the terrace, and, stepping into an interior arch, she sat down 
on a broken column, and fell into a deep revery. 

First, there passed before her mental vision a long procession of captives, 
with gloomy brows and compressed lips, the fires of hate and scorn burning 
under their down-cast lids, their’ hands fettered, their heads bent on their 
labouing breasts, and their hearts filled with the anguished memory of the 
free, glad life on the Judean hills and amid the green groves of Olivet. Then 
a vast multitude, naked, emaciated, worn with fever and famine, scorched 
with the burning sun, toiling under the cruel lash of a taskmaster, and 
longing ever with irrepressibly desire for one limpid draught of the cooling 
stream that rippled-through the vale of Kedron. The old man with the 
hoary beard on his breast had been a patriarch in those days; and the 
youth with the form like Apollo had sat at his feet, and listened to his 
teaching. Now, chained together, they were hewers of stone under a 
foreign sky, slaves to the proud Emperor Flavius, who sat in his golden 
palace overlooking the vast arena where they toiled and languished. But 
see! the old man sinks under his labour; his limbs refuse to bear the 
weary body ; the day is nearly done, and the task unfinished. He tries to 
struggle to his feet; the terrible fear of the torture, and the wild beasts, 
with gleaming teeth and bloody fangs, urge him to one more effort. Sud- 
denly before him appears a youth clad in the rich robes of a Roman noble, 
with the signet of his birth upon his white hand. “ Rest, father, rest,” he 
says, “and I will labour and complete thy task.” ~ 

Then the shout arises on the hot air, ‘‘ Behold the Christian! take him, 
and bind him, and plunge him into the darkest cave.” ‘ Wait,” cries 
the youth, with divine enthusiasm beaming from his brow; “ wait until 
I have completed the old man’s task, and then thou shalt do with me 
Ps oe wilt. It is true I am a Christian, and I am ready to die for my 

aith. 

It is high noon, and the sun looks down on the proudest pile ever raised 


by human ambition and dedicated to torture and crime. In the grand - 


Podium sits the Emperor, surrounded by his court, in all the pomp and 
magnificence of that period. Above and below are a vast crowd, with 
eager, excited faces; the wild beasts in their dens, waiting for their prey, 
are not more cruel and ferocious. The sweetest pleasure to them is td 
behold the combat, the peril, the incertitude of the struggle,—the blood, 
the agony, and the death. A wild joy sparkles in each eye. Eager, pal- 
pitating, impatient, they look toward the grating that confines the savage 
panther, as if they too would drink the blood so soon to redden the arena. 
Suddenly there is a crash of music and a shout like the voice of many 
waters. 

“‘ Behold him who comes to die!’ A youth beautiful as the sun of the 
morning ; on his lip is a smile of eternal peace, and his brow beaming with 
the light of divine enthusiasm. He looks far beyond; he sees not the 
clamorous multitude; he hears not their cries, nor the roar of the will 
beast that springs upon him. No; for the soul is so rapt in the vision. of 
heaven that he seems to have left the pain of death far behind. A moment 
of agony, a brief struggle, and all is over. The body of the young martyr 


is thrust into the Spoliarium, and one more name is added to the long list 


of those who have come out of great tribulation. 
_ And to the scenes enacted there for the gratification of a depraved and 
licentious monarch followed the contrast of the present. A rude wooden 
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cross erected over the spot that had been bathed in the blood of its de- 
fenders,—a procession of barefooted Capuchin monks, followed by a few 
pale, sad Sisters of Charity, paupers, and strangers, is all the ceremony 
that tells of its dedication to the Prince of Peace. 

Such were the thoughts that passedthrough themind of Constance, while 
she sat there, too absorbed to notice that the voices near her had ceased, 
and that she was alone. 

Suddenly she started up and turned toward the spot where she had left 
her friends ; but they were gone, and not a person was op the terraces, 
above or below. She called, but no one replied. “ They have gone,’’ she 
thought ; “ they have forgotten me, or they thinI I am with Mrs. Tremaine 
and the Prince, who are always behind the others. I must remain here 
alone, or I must go through those terrible galleries until I reach the door 
by which we entered. There I can perhaps make the sentinels hear me.” 
Still she shuddered and shrank from descending the long flights of broken 
steps that led to the dark caves. But she was not a coward, and the 
necessity was great; so she nerved herself to the trial, and went down 
into the mysterious darkness below. She hurried along a few paces, the 
silence broken only by the unearthly echoes of the light footsteps. The 
dense darkness, peepled with imaginary horrors, appalled her. She felt 
she could go no farther, and turned to regain the steps by which she had 
descended ; but in her fright and confusion she went in the wrong direc- 
tion, and, after groping a few moments helplessly in the dark, she was 
convinced that she was indeed lost. “If they return for me now they will 
never find me, for my cries will never penetrate beyond those thick walls, 
and I cannot hear them if they call me. O my God, I shall go mad if I 
have to remain here until morning!” She thought of all the dark stories 
she had heard, of these caves being the haunts of robbers and assassins. 
From all the black vaults a thousand shadowy forms seemed to start, a 
thousand unearthly voices seemed to sound in her ears, and a thousand 
mysterious footsteps seemed to hasten toward her. She covered her face, 
and leaned half fainting against the damp stone of the cave praying and 
weeping convulsively. Suddenly she knew she heard real footsteps, and 
the quick breathing of some one hastening toward her. A moment more, 
with a cry of relief and joy, unconscious of what she was doing, she threw 
herself on the breast of Guido. 

**Thank God I have found you!” he said, pressing her to his heart, 
and kissing her tearful eyes and quivering lips over and over. She was 
weeping and trembling in his arms like a terrified child, and there in the 


gloom and darkness he wiped away her tears, and soothed her with every - 


loving word his gentle heart dictated. 

When she was calmer he said, ‘“‘ Come, darling, let us hasten to Lady 
Dinsmore ; she is in a terrible state of anxiety; we thought you were with 
Mrs. Tremaine and the Prince until we all reached the carriage, then we 
missed you for the first time, The thought occurred to me, while the 
guide and Mr. Carnegie went in another direction, that you might be at the 
other end of the terrace, and so I was hastening there. I cannot tell you 
what I suffered,” he said, as.they came into the moonlight. ‘I feared 
you might have fallen down some of those dark holes, or that the edge of 
the crumbling walls had given way under your feet. Let me look at yon 
for a moment, to assure myself that you are not hurt.” Taking her hands 
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in his, and pressing them to his heart, he gazed long and tenderly into her 
face with an expression she never forgot, saying earnestly, ‘‘ Thank God ! 
you are safe ;” then, drawing her arm through his, he gently led her down 
the long steps and through the silent galleries out into the calm night, 
under the stars and the glorious moon. 

The ladies were sitting in the carriage, waiting anxiously. After 
many questions and explanations, Guido went in search of Mr. Carnegie 
and the Prince, and as they drove away the bells rang out the hour of mid- 
night. 

‘* What an adventure!” said Florence. ‘I am sure you rather liked it ; 
you look as calm and composed as though we had not been suffering the 
most excruciating anguish for the last hour.” 

Constance assured them she was dreadfully frightened at the time, but 
as it was over, and she was safe, she did not feel inclined to be miserable 
at the remembrance. On the contrary, although she did not express it, 
she felt happy ; for she still seemed to feel the tender kisses of Guido on 
her lips and eyes. But before she reached home a feeling of mingled un- 
certainty took possession of her. He could not love her, for even in that 
moment of joy, when he had pressed her tohis heart and kissed, her he had 
not told her so; no, no, he could not love her or he would have told her, 
and yet he had dared to kiss her. Her cheek burned with indignation, 
and she resolved to surround herself with a colder mantle of pride than 
ever. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE TIDE THAT BEARS US ON, 


TE current that bears us on whether we will or not, that irresistibly forces 
us down the stream of time to the broad expanse of unexplored seas, often 
wrenches from our unwilling hands the gods we have clasped with fondest idola- 
try, and tears from our ruined lives the hours we have worshipped, yet only half 
enjoyed, because we have felt they were passing away for ever. Often when 
the storms of passion and anguish tear and shiver our souls, like frail boats in a 
tempest, we look far beyond where we see a calm and smiling haven which we fain 
would reach, and long for the moments to pass which bear us onward too slowly 
for our impatient souls. But sometimes the waves go in before us, and our frail 
barks are shattered on the inhospitable shores. ‘Then we look back and wonder 
why we had longed to leave the safety of the broad seas. Again we stand 
shrinking and trembling under the shade of the grand trees of life, looking over a 
wide desert before us. The sun scorches; the sand is hot and dry ; there is no 
shadow of a great rock, no feathery palms, no great oasis. We dread to leave 
the cooling shade; the music of the rippling stream sounds in our ears ; the 
fragrant vines caress us, and the soft breeze and the singing birds woo us to re- 
main. Yet, pilgrim like, we set forth, leaning on our staff, with aching heart 
and many longing looks behind. Perchance beyond the arid expanse may be 
other valleys as still and fair that we know not of; but yet our souls desire 
what we have left. No streams can be so sweet as those at which we have 
drank, no shade so refreshing as that which has sheltered us; no music like the 
birds that sung in the boughs, no fragrant flowers like those that have bent 
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beneath our caressing hand. We have rested on the breast of Love, and he has 
fanned us with his wings until the faint spark has kindled to a divine flame, 
which burns and consumes long after we have lost sight of the glowing 
vision ; and our worn and weary companions seem but beasts of burden after 
we have feasted with the gods. O unquiet heart, longing and thirsting, 
eg thou not there is a paradise for thee, fairer than the Eden thou hast 
eft ? 

One day Mrs. Tremaine stood on the balcony, leaning her elbows on the stone 
balustrade, and resting her chin on her open palm. Before her lay the sunlit 
terraces of the Pincio, and over all beamed a blue and cloudless sky. Yet she 
noticed nothing of the beauty around her, for her eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
and her lips compressed as though she were absorbed in deep and painful 


** What are you dreaming of, Helen ?” 

She started and turned. Mr. Carnegie stood at her side. Holding our her 
hand, the sad look passed away from her face, and she said, smiling, ‘* I was 
ee if those white pigeons lying on yonder roof in the sun were not happier 

“What! are you not happy ?’’he inquired anxiously, as he drew her arm 
through his, pacing slowly back and forth. 


“ No,” she replied, looking him steadily in the face, while the tears filled her © 


eyes,—* no, I am very miserable.” 
“Poor child! Isit possible? I thought you were happy? I would give 
oo years of my life to save you one hour’s sprrow,” he said with deep 
g- 
? do you love me so deeply ?” 
wee 

She looked into his face searchingly, and then said, in a weary voice, “I am 
so glad to know that you really love me. It will be a great comfort to me later ; 
the time is coming when I shall need a strong, true love like yours to help me 
bear the burden of life.” 

** Why do you speak so despondingly ? What do you foresee ?” 

‘She pointed upward. ‘* Look at that little cloud. It is very small and 
light, but hidden in it are thunderbolts ; it will spread and grow black and 
lurid, and cover all the smiling heavens. Then the tempest will burst ; bht 
you will be my refuge, my shelter, will you not?” and she clung to him as 
though she already needed his protection against some real danger. 

‘Yes.’ he said, earnestly, “* while my life lasts it is yours ; only give me the: 
right Helen,—only give me the right.” 

“Hush!” she said, while a gleam of anger shot from her blue eyes; “ do. 
not speak of that, do not repeat the old story again. Remember what. 
oe promised me in Paris,” and, turning from him, she went hastily into the 

nse. 

Mr. Carnegie stood a long time lost in sad thought, wondering how this would. 
all end. At last he said softly to himself, “I will never speak of it again to her, 

_ but I shall always love her the same. My heart is full of the same infinite love 
and tenderness, and I can wait. Poor child! she is suffering now, and she does. 
not understand her own heart ; and I will not annoy her by speaking of it again, 
By and by, when she is cured of this misplaced attachment, she will turn to my 
heart for refuge, as she has said herself, and then she will prove the strength and 
unselfishness of true love. Yes, I can wait.” 
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Poor man ! he fed his hungry heart with chaff. He had yet to learn that 
when the soul has once been touched with the divine flame, like Orpheus, it will 
follow its Eurydice even into the Stygian realm, and if the cruel fates forbid 
their union, it will sit pining apart, singing its complaints to dumb nature, which 
is often more sympathizing than the dull cold heart of man. No other love will 
fill the void ; no other can hold intercourse with the lonely, isolated soul. It 
desires and pines for one voice only, one smile, one touch that will draw music 
from a chord silent to all others. More than blest are those whom the gods 
love, and unite early in Elysian fields, where they may roam together throughout 
eternity. 

It is truly a wearisome and intricate task to follow through all its perplexing 
windings the vagaries of the human heart. Sometimes we feel a sort of impa- 
tient pain because those we love cannot shield themselves from suffering. If 
they have been wounded once, and that wound has healed, why should they 
allow the dart to pierce them the second time ? Such thoughts passed through 
the mind of Madame Landel, as she noticed with anxiety that Constance’s old 
restlessness was returning. She was no longer the calm, happy girl she had 
been during the tirst weeks of their arrival in Rome. A constant change of pur- 
pose ; a constant desire to do something different, to visit some new scene, to 
find some new excitement ; a feverish restlessness, that would not allow her to sit 
quietly withJher books and drawing; neither did her hitherto beloved study of music 
afford her any enjoyment, it seemed to have lost its charm. Suddenly, only 
giving a reason that shewas tired, she discontinued her lessons, and scarcely ever 
sang. She avoided as much as possible the society of Lady Dinsmore and 
Florence, because Guido spent most of his time with them. She passed whole 
days in the early part of the spring wandering through the picture-galleries with 
Madame Landel. ~ 

One day she sat in the Corsini Palace before those three marvellous pictures 
the Ecce Homos of Guido, Guercino, and Carlo Dolce, studying with sad, tear- 
ful eyes, each impressive face of the dying Christ. 

“* Tell me, please,” she said, turning to Madame Landel, ** which picture do 
you prefer ?”” 

“I can scarcely explain my impressions ; but say, my dear, what are yours?” 

“IT find,” she said, “in the head of the Guercino, to much uf human suffering. 
The Christ is a dying gladiator who only feels the agony of physical pain. The 
thorns pierce the feet and quivering brow, and the whole strong nature seems 
about giving way under the accumulation of bodily suffering. The Carlo Dolce 
is the type of an exhausted, worn man, weak and feeble, with infinite sweetness 
and patience in every line of his almost effeminate face. He seems to say, ‘See 
how lamb-like I bear my buffeting, my scourging, my thorns!’ The weary head 
sinks on the quiet breast ; beneath the downcast lids gather the tears of tender 
sorrow ; he bows, he succumbs, in unappealing submission to the Divine will. 
Now look at the Guido, feebler perhaps in drawing, poor in colour; but the 
divinity of the God-man is stamped in every line. He does not feel the piercing 
thorns, the nails, the spear. The firm, but sweetly suffering lips seem to say,. 
‘I die to atone for the sins of the world. On me rests the burden of every 
agonised human heart, in all time past, in all time to come. I dieas a man, but 
I endure as a God.’ The artist has not tried to touch the coarser nature with 
streaming blood and quivering wounds ; he has striven to pourtray rather the 
mental than the physical suffering of the Son of God, and in that he has suc- 
ceeded while the other two have failed. Therefore to me, although the Guercino 
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is the most forcible, and according to all rules of art the finest picture, yet the 
Guido is beyond comparison the most powerful.” 

“You have expressed my opinion, dear, better than I could have done myself, 
although I have seldom dared disagree with the decision of competent critics, 
that the Guercino is the best picture.” 

“ The best is not what appeals to the eye, itis what touches the heart. Look 
at this ill-drawn Virgin of Fra Angelico,—gentle creature. ~She is poor and 
ignorant, she has walked over the rough paths of life, her hands are hard with 
toil; but her heart is as soft and innocent as the mysterious child upon her 
knee. In her eye is an expression of holy awe and love, on her lip a smile of 
divine sweetness and reserve. What a contrast to the common dark woman, 
with passionate eyes, and hard bold face, which Murillo has chosen for his type ! 
Verily the man’s life is stamped upon his work. Fra Angelico in his convent 
cell, without an earthly model, working from the ideal he had formed in his 
pure heart, achieved more than Murillo with the teaching of nearly three cen- 
turies of improvement. How can a man whose life is stained by contact with 
the world select for his model a type of sensual beauty, and leave upon his 
picture, which he names a Madonna, any impress of divine purity and inno- 
cene ?” 

The hours spent in the study of these creations of immortal genius were the 
most peaceful Constance experienced. Scarcely a day passed that she did not 
say to Madame Landel, ‘‘ Let us go to some gallery for a few hours.” She 
spent much time at St. Peter’s and the Vatican, where she would gaze with enrap- 
tured eyes at the Transfiguration, which so beautifully combines the touching 
story of man’s impotence and helpless suffering with the power and love of God. 
Or she would wander, with a sort of aimlessness, through the tapestried halls 
and pictured stanze of the immortal master ; often too preoccupied with her own 
sad thoughts to fully understand their beauties. Sometimes she knelt before 
the high altar under the vest dome, and raised her tearful eyes to the pictured 
saints above, as though she would invoke their aid to help her bear the burden 
of life, which at times seemed unendurable. Again she would bow her head in 
self-abasement, and murmur, ‘God forgive me that I complain, and weakly 
suffer this passion to fill all my life. Give me strength that I may conquer this 
fatal love, or I shall sink into deeper sorrow and despair.” 

No one but Madame Landel dreamed of the struggle that was passing in the 
poor girl’s heart. Outwardly she strove to appear happy, and in the presence of 
Guido, whom she avoided as much as possible, she wore her visor of pride, 
which rendered her face inscrutable. Still, since the night she had thrown 
herself, half unconscious with terror, into his arms, Guido had been happier ; he 
felt she loved him, and he sometimes dared to hope yet she might be his wife. 
The deep friendship and evident interest of Lady Dinsmore in every concern of 
his life made him felt that, with her influence in his favour, even the disgrace 
of his birth might be forgotten. Still he was too proud and sensitive to risk the 
displeasure of Constance by a proposal that she might consider presuming, even 
though she loved him. He did not know that love eventually levels all barriers 
and distinctions, ennobling the object, no matter how unworthy. 

The lovely winter months passed away, and the tide of time bore them to the 
verge of spring. 

ilomena was still absent on her useless quest. Sometimes Benedetto showed 
to Guido an ill-spelled scrawl, written by some public scrivone, in which she 


would express a hope that in the next town or city she might find or hear some- 
thing from her child. 
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A letter from Mr. Vandeleur to Constance, dated Florence, t 11 her he had 
returned from France, where he had failed to find any trace of De Villiers. He 
spoke of clouds already darkening the political horizon of Italy ; and said that the 
murmuring sea, and the murmuring wind, and the unquiet heart of man all 
joined in the same cry, “ It is time some one died for Italy !”’ 

‘T cannot,” he said, “take part in a struggle that will only rivet anew the 
chains of those who groan in bondage; for Italy free, for Italy a republic, I 
would gladly give my worthless life. Where the power of darkness struggle 
together, thére will be suffering humanity, and there is my place, independent 
of party, power, or faction. I must be ready to alleviate pain, to nurse the sick 
and wounded, to aid the poor, to feed the hungry, to put the cup of cold water 
to the dying lips, whether it be of friend or foe. The reparation I would make 
to one who J fear is lost to me for ever, I must take to all mankind. Pray for 
me, my cherished friend, my good angel, that God may accept it.” 

Constance wept when she read the letter, and thought, ‘‘ While this man, to 
whom I pointed out the path of duty, is heroically trying to conquer self, and 
atone for a past sin, I am idly folding my hands and luxuriating in a sorrow 
that is unworthy of me.” 

Then she took a sudden whim, as Mrs Tremaine said, to become a ministering 
Angel ; for, at the risk of taking the fever, she dragged poor Madame Landel 
into horribly dirty lanes and alleys to seek for the suffering poor, which she found 
in abundance ; sent bread and wine, soup and meat ; gave away unheedingly any 
number of baiocchi to the miserable herd of ragazzi that surrounded her ; and one 
day atonished the woman who clipped dogs on the Spanish steps by slipping a 
five-frane piece into her hand, for which extraordinary performance all the bles- 
sings of the Santa Madonna were showered upon her head. “I cannot do much,” 
she. would say, “but if a little money can aid these poor creatures, they shall 
have it willingly.” 

Poor restless heart ! she longed to do something whereby she might gain 
peace. She denied herself her greatest pleasure,—that of attending the Catho- 
lic ceremonies where Guido sang, and went instead to the Protestant Church, 
where the impressive service was badly read, the singing a farce, and the sermon 
acor bination of dogmatic platitudes, that did not touch her heart into reference, 

as did the pictured saints, the ascending incense, and the glorious music at St. 
’ Peter’s. Still she felt it to be her duty, and so she struggled through it with a sort 
of dreary longing for one of her dear father’s sermons, thinking, ‘‘ O, if I could but 
sit in the old church at Helmsford, and look into his serene face, that never was 
stern or cold to me !” 

Toward the last of April the warm weather came on, and they began to dis- 
cuss their plans for the summer. Lady Dinsmore found the health of Florence 
improving so rapidly under the influence of the soft climate, that she resolved to 
remain abroad another year. Very often she said, ‘‘ I wish to spend the sum- 
mer in one of the lovely villas that surrounded the Bay of Naples”; so it was 
decided that the two families should unite, and hire for the summer Sans Souci, 
—a pleasantly situated villa half-way between Castelamare and Sorento, on one 
of the lovely heights that overlook the fairest spot on earth, the enchanting Bay 
of Naples. 

Lady Dinsmore had invited Guido and Mr. Carnegie to visit her, and when 
she said to Mrs Tremaine, with her usual care for the happiness of others, 
‘‘ Shall I invite the Prince ?” much to her surprise, Helen, turning a little pale, 


replied, “ No, thank you, I would rather you did not; it is mnch better thatke 


should not be invited.” 
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“ But, my dear, you have become so accustomed to his society, can you be 
happy without it ?” 

“T must endeavour to be so,” she said, in a hard, cold tone, “ for I am not. 
likely to have mych of it in the future.” Then, turning impulsively to Laay 
Dinsmore, she’took her hand in hers and kissed it. ‘0, how good you are! 
If I could only be like you!” 

** My dear girl, I have suffered, and I understand your sorrow. I pity you, 
and wish it were in my power to make you happy. You are right; if you must 
part, it is better to doso at once.” Then with tearful eyes she kissed Mrs, 
Tremaine’s cheek, and said softly, ‘Cheer up, dear heart, you will not be un- 
happy always. Time will heal the wound.” 

“ Or death will gently touch it with his cold finger, and it will cease to bleed,” 


replied Helen. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ALL IS OVER BETWEEN US FOR EVER. 


Mrs. TREMAINE sat before the dressing-table in herroom. Her watch lay open 
near her, and her eyes were fixed upon it with a strange, agonised ex- 
ression. 

“Nearly three o'clock,” she said, with an inflection of despair in her voice 
‘In ten minutes he will be here. Then my happiness ends, and I must begin 
to bear the weight of a ruined life. Ten minutes more and I must say farewell 
to this sweet dream, I must engage in a conflict which will be the transition 


from bliss to misery.. With my own lips I must utter the words that will be. 


the death warrant to my happiness. With my own hand I must put away the 
searcely tasted cup of joy. For ever, for ever, as long as God burdens me with 
weary days and sleepless nights, I shall bear about me a wound, a blight, that 
none must know of; and I must live a constant lie. O the weariness of 
hypocrisy and deceit! If in all the future I could wear sackcloth, and sit in 
the ashes and weep, life would be more endurable. Three o'clock,” and she 
pushed away her watch, and started up paler than death as she heard a servant 
approaching the door. 

“ The Prince is in the salon, Signora.” 

“ Say I will be with him directly.” 

‘She glanced at the mirror, arranging her waves of gold. She would be as 
lovely as possible, that the memory of her beauty might haunt every hour of 
his future life. 

“ Heavens! how pale I am!” and she rubbed her cheeks with feverish energy 
to redden a little their almost ghastly whiteness. Then, adjusting the delicate 
lace around her throat, and smoothing the abundant folds of her pale blue dress, 
she left the room with a calm, proud step. 

Something of the courageous despair of Sappho, mingled with the sorrow of 
Iphigenia, filled her heart with a stern resolve to meet this man, and then and 
there to put an end for ever to this chapter of her life by sacrificing her happi- 
ness to the worldly interest of the one she loved. 

He arose and took her hand as she entered the salon, and, looking into her 
lovely face, said softly, “ Carissima mia, you do not meet me with a smile.” 

She drew away, and, leaning against a marble console, as though she could 
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derive some strength from contact with the cold stone, she said, in a voice of 
forced calmness, ‘*‘ Prince Conti, do you know why I have asked for this in- 
terview to-day ?” 

‘“‘The blood mounted to his handsome face as he replied, ‘‘ How should I 

know what has induced you to grant me such a pleasure ?” 

“It is because to-morrow I leave Rome, as you already know, and I would 
take my last farewell of you.” 

“ Your last farewell!” he repeated; vaguely. ‘I beseech you to choose some 
other subject for pleasantry.” 

“T assure you this is not a pleasantry, [ am most solemnly in earnest. From 
this hour all is over between us for ever.” ? 

A mortal paleness overspread his face. ‘ Then you have never loved me ?” 

“T have loved you.” 

“ And you love me no more ?” 7 

“ Yes, I love you, and I shall love you until my heart is stilled for ever. 

“Then, Helen, why must we part? I love you deeply. I love you as I 
can never love another. ‘ Why must we part ?”’ ; 

* Because,” she replied, in the same vuice of forced calmness, “‘ as. dearly as 
I love you, I love my honour still more. Our names are already connected. 
And the cruel misjudging world orders this parting, or I must pay the penalty of 
@ ruined reputation.” 

~ Ah,” he said, with something of scorn in his voice, “ there can be little 
love in this cold worldly prejudice.” 

‘‘ Look at me, Ortensio.” She drew nearer, and, laying her soft white hand 
on his arm, she raised her blue eyes to his. ‘Look in my face, and tell me if 

ou see aught but truth there, and do not dare to say I have never loved you. 
I would willingly lay my dead body in the dust at your feet if over it you could 
walk to fortune and fame. I am young, and you say beautiful. If I might die 
in your arms this moment, I would say to the darkness and corruption of the 

rave, ‘ Behold your sister!’ I would welcome with joy the great consoler, and 

is cold breath would be the kiss of peace. What am I to do in all the dreary 
years to come ? How am [I to live without your voice, your smile? O that 
my heart would die within me, and feel no more this corroding pain! But it 
will-live; like a poor body half palsied, it will live only to be conscious of its 
suffering. 

**O Helen!” he cried, falling at her feet and covering her hands with tears 
and kisses, ‘‘do not say we must part. We need not part. Be my wife. 
With thee I will forget my poverty; happy in thy love, I will forget my ruin. 
I will labour for thee. In some other land far from here I will cease to remember 
that the blood of the princes of Vonti flows in my veins. I will forget the 
lost palaces of my ancestors, and my base wish to regain them at the cost of 
my happiness and the integrity of my manhood. No; a desire so unworthy of 
me has passed away for ever. erything in comparison with thy love is 
insignificant. With thee life will have enough of joy. I can well dispense 
with wealth.” 

“ Dear Ortensio,” she said, leaning her golden head on his shoulder, and lay- 
ing her arm around his neck, “dear noble darling, I am pe that you are 
superior to the selfishness the world accredits to you. In this moment I love 
you as I never have before, because now I know how true and strong your 
heart is. Now I find you above the avarice which I feared was the only blot 
on a being the most perfect God ever created.” 
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Adoring woman! Even while she spoke, if she could have looked into the 
heart of her lover, she would have seen that a gloomy reaction had already 
taken place. For scarcely had his lips repeated the words which his cooler 
judgment told him were ruin to his prospects, before he repented having made 
an offer which he never for one moment doubted would be accepted. But his 
fond, passionate eyes, as they looked into hers, did not betray his secret ; neither 
did his voice, as he repeated, with every variation of tenderness, the expressive 
terms of endearment with which his lovely language abounds. 

For one moment Helen leaned on his breast in a sort of ecstatic dream. For 
one moment their lips met in a kiss of deep, fervent passion; and then, white 
and cold, she drew away from his encircling arms, and stood with clasped hands 
and compressed lips, looking at him. He came near her, to fold her again to 
his heart, but she waved him away. 

“No, no,” she said, with a sickly smile; ‘‘no more weakness, for I have 
mueh need of strength. Did you think, my darling, for one moment, that I 
could accept your sacrifice, that I could be the weight to drag you down? No, 
no, I love you too well for that. I love you better than myself or my own 
happiness. And it is because I love that I can never be your wife. 

He interfupted her with passionate protestations. . 

‘* Hush !” she said, almost sternly, ‘‘ hush, and let me speak! I understand 
you better than you understand yourself. A moment of weakness has betrayed 
you into saying what your cooler judgment would condemn. I am compara- 
tively poor. I could not assist you to maintain the position to which you 
were born ; neither could I endure tosee you grow weary day by day, your 
brow contract and lower with gloomy care, your gay, happy nature change with 
regret and disappointment. You talk of labour in another land! O my poor 
darling ! what do you know of dull, uninteresting labour ?—you, a child of the 
South ; born to sport like a butterfly on the breeze of prosperity! Heretofore 
poverty has been but aname to you. You have lived in elegance on the rem- 
goants of the glory of your ancestors. But gradually it is diminished, until the 
uture has little to give you. You must look to another source of wealth. 
There are many women, rich, lovely, and young, who will gladly ally them- 
selves to your noble name, and through whom you can redeem your lost estates. 
Unfortunately I have not wealth; for with wealth I could make you happy, 
but without it I should make you miserable. Therefore you see I cannot be 
your wife, and we must part. 

“O Helen!” he exclaimed, with a feeling of mingled relief and sorrow, “ why 
do you torture meso? If, as you say, you cannot be my wife, why need we 
part? Cannot we love each other the same ?” 

She looked at him a moment, flushing and paling. Then, tossing back the 
waves of gold from her brow, and drawing her queenly figure to its full height, 
while a glance of scorn flashed from under her white lids, she replied,‘ You are 
the Prince Conti, and I am simply Mrs. Tremaine, the daughter ofa poor Eng- 
lish officer. But I am very proud, and my fair fame is more precious to me than 
my love. Already, the charitable world has united our names not any too kindly. 
An entire and irrevocable separation is the only thing that can stop the vil 
mouth of slander. You, as well as myself, must see the necessity of this. Whe- 
ther in the future we are entirely apart from each other, or whether we may meet 
in society, I am to you henceforth only Mrs. Tremaine, and you to me are the 
Prince Cunti; never again Helen and Ortensio, two loving, passionate souls, 
that have met together for a few brief, blissful hours, only to be separated by the 
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cruel circumstanees of life. I think you have loved me, and I believe you will love 
me. But you are strong enough to wear the iron mask, to hide beneath the joy 
of life whatever you may feel of regret andsorrow. And I, Ortensio, I will for 
ever bless the fate that brought us together. I have loved. Through you and 
with you, I have known as much of happiness in this brief time as usually falls to 
the lot of mortals. I have feasted with the gods. I have drunk the wine of the 
grapes of Eden. I have eaten of the fruit ripened under the walls of Paradise. 
The amaranth and the asphodel have crowned for a moment my brow, and 
henceforth Iam immortal. Shall I then murmur, now the feast is finished, 
because it did not last for ever? No, no; it has been, and that is enough. The 
memory of it will be a singing bird that will nestle for ever in my heart. I can- 
not agree with Tennyson, that ‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things.’? How I shall suffer, God only knows ; but there will be moments 
when the gentle showers will refresh the burning soil of my heart, and buds and 
blossoms will spring into life fragrant with the odour of the past. And who 
knows,” she said, pressing her hand to her heart, with a little shiver, ‘‘ who 
knows if it will be long. I think, in the years to come, when you are sitting in 
your gloomy old palace, with your stately wife at your side, and your children 
reverently surrounding you, the golden hair of poor Helen Tremaine will have 
been soiled with grave-mould many a year. 

“Hush, Helen! Have pity on me!” he cried with passionate sobs. ‘ You 
break my heart. We cannot part, we shall both be miserable for ever. No, I 
swear to you, if you will not be my wife, to remainasI am. You are the only 
woman I love, and I will have no other.” 

She smiled in his face, and, taking his hand in hers, pressed her soft lips upon 
it, while the large tears rolled over her cheeks. ‘“‘ Now, farewell, darling! God 
bless you! May you be very happy with some good noble woman !” ; 

He clasped her in his arms, and said, in a voice choked with emotion, “‘ Why 
this sad farewell? One would think we were never to meet again.” 

“We may meet again, Ortensio, but not as now. This is the last time my 
head will ever lie on your breast, unless it is in death. If you are near me, I 
shall pray to die in your arms.” 

She clung to bim, silently sobbing. Perhaps each felt with prophetic force 
that it was indeed the last time heart would throb against heart, warm with life 
and love. For their faces were as solemn, when they parted, as though they 
had been in the presence of death. 

The Prince looked gloomy and thoughtful as he walked down the Corso at an 


- unusually languid pace, toward the Café di Roma, where he had an appointment 


with some of the young nobility, never heeding the lovely faces that smiled at 
him from the line of carriages that were rolling down the Pincio. 

‘* What can be the matter with Conti?’ exclaimed a gay donna. He looks 
most disconsolate.” 

‘¢ Certamente, he has proposed, and la bella bionda has refused him,” replied 
her companion. 

It was true he was very unhappy, but only at the thought of parting from Mrs, 
Tremaine for what he believed to be a few months; he consoled himself by 
thinking that she would return to Rome the next winter. She loved him, and all 


would be renewed ; women were always a little sensational ; perhaps it was gotten. 


up to make their brief parting more effective, for she surely could not mean what 
she said. ‘‘ But she is a splendid creature ; few would have had the courage to 


refuse me, for fear I would never ask them again. She is the first disinterested 
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woman I ever met. I wonder if she suspected my feelings. However, I-was 
sincere when I said I loved her ; but she is’ right, my love could not stand the 
test of poverty. Per Bacco! if she were rich I would marry her at one ; but, 
as itis, I cannot. Yet there is no reason, because we can’t marry at present, that 
we should not see each other the same as we have done. Perhaps, now, she 
meant what she said; but she never will have strength to keep to such a resolve ; 
women never are strong.’” 

Mrs. Tremaine tottered to her room ; life, hope, joy, all seemed to have left 
her suddenly and for ever. She closed the door, sank into a chair, and, burying 
her face in the pillows of her bed, sat without motion, sob, or sigh. “It is the 
beginning of the half-life,” she thought, ‘‘the deadness and stupor of the soul, the 
re-action that follows a strong excitement, the sensation of a body thrust from a 
great height, that feels no pain at first because of the numbness produced by the 
force of the shock. I do not realise it quiet at this moment, I shall suffer more in 
the time to come. Now, I seem to hear his voice, I feel the clasp of his arms 
around me, my face is yet warm with his tender kisses. The agony will be in 
the future, when I shall pine for his smile. Ah! I know the time will come 
when I would willingly give half the years of my life for one caress. But why 

think of this? It is finished. All is over for-ever. He is as dead to me for the 
future as though the grave had hidden him.” She arose, and walked slowly back 
and forth, pressing her hand to her side, while a dreary smile trembied aroun 
her lips,—a swile like that we sometimes see on the face of the dead. 

‘This pain is a premonition of peace. I think I shall not suffer long, and he 
_ will always see me before him, as I was in the glow of my youth and beauty ; 
others will change and grow old, but I shall always be young to him; I shall 
always be golden-haired Helen Tremaine, ‘sweet Helen,’ as he so often named 
me.” 

She repeated the words with a lingering tenderness, as though she derived some 
consolation from them. Pausing before a vase from which drooped some blue 
campanula that he had gathered for her from a ruin the day before, she took them 
from the water, and, pressiug them reverently to her lips, folded them in his last 
note to her, and laid them in the bottom of her desk. 

** Poor little flowers!” she said, you bloomed amid ruin and desolation until 
he gathered you to place upon my breast. You are delicate, you are lovely, your 
colour speaks of fidelity. Yes, I will be faithful, too faithful, to a memory.” 

Perhaps a resemblance to her own fate crossed her mind, as she laid them 
away, withered and faded, hidden forever from the wooing kisses of the breeze 
and the sun. 

Although she had decided long before that this house must come, that nothing 
could induce her to become the wife of Prince Conti, even if he wished it with 
all the fervency and forgetfulness of a ‘‘ grande passion,” yet, now that ho had 
accepted her refusal, there was a mingled feeling of regret and disappointment 
because he had done so ; but the thought never for a moment dawned upon her 
mind, that, perhaps, after all, her idol’s feet may be clay. No, she could make 
all necessary excuses for his supreme selfishness and avarice ; for love always 
invests its object with a thousand noble attributes to which it has no claims. 

It would have been better if she could have believed him less perfect ; but as 
it was, she enshrined him in her heart as the reality of the most beautiful ideal a 
romantic woman ever pourtrayed. 


V HAWAIIAN CIVILIZATION. 


bla people of the Hawaiian Islands used to eat each other. Starting from 
. such a fact, the imagination might take its wildest flight in the regions of 
conjecture, and not go much amiss from the truth of tradition and history in 
pourtraying the life and character of the Hawaiian people. They had little know- 
ledge of right or wrong. They had no idea of what was bad, and what was 
worse, had no idea of what was good. They lived in ubject fear and servitude, 
under the rule of an iron tyranny, and subject to the will of a savage despotism. 
They were a nation of thieves, and murderers, and fighters. They revelled in 
the vilest intoxication, and rioted in all the excesses of human degradation, till 
nature sank exhausted under the burden and they had perforce to cease. The 
men were slaves to the chiefs, and the women were slaves to the men, aad were 
degraded by the burden of every labour which their strength could endure. To 
kill a man (pepehi kanaka) was an art to be cultivated, and there were those 
who taught how “‘ to strangle and break men’s bones, and how to despatch a 
man with one blow of the fist without bruising him.” Any weakness or 
infirmity was a reason for abuse. Their old men, whose tenacity of life was a 
source of displeasure to them, they hurried into their graves, reversing the 
ancient sequence of death and burial ; and little children, who had not begun to 
make any figure in life, they sent too hastily to their last accounts. ; 

They were a nation having none but brutal ideas, and it is not strange that in 
their language is no expansion or elasticity, and no synonyms by which it is pos- 
sible to express any delicate shade of thought. Their life was the life of alter- 
nate crimes and repose, and their language is full of words to designate the 
former state ; but in the current of their monotonous degradation, there was no 
ripple of virtue, and in their language is no word for chastity, for modesty, for 
virtue, or for any noble or refined sentiment. There is nothing like gratitude in 
the race, and there is no word in their language for rendering thanks. Yet, in 
view of the moral darkness that impended over them, it is perhaps doubtful 
whether they were absolutely a bad race. After nearly half a century of lifting 
up, it is much more doubtful if we can say they are a good people. 
_ In the hands of the chiefs were held the lives and fortunes of every one of the 
people. They were tk > most eminent, physical representatives of the race. In 
the time of peace they indulged to its fullest extent their indolence, one of the 
characteristics of the people, gorging themselves with food, reclining upon 
couches of mats made from the split leaf of an indigenous tree. By them stood 
servants 10 brush away the flies, feed them and dress them, and who were em- 
ployed in luxurious kneading, shampooing, cracking the chieftains’ joints to reno- 
vate their, system. and excuse them from other exercise. Sometimes they were 
borne about upon the shoulders of ‘their servants, but this custom became after- 
wards unfashionable, it being narrated of one chief, that being crabbed and 
petulant when carried to the brink of the precipice, the bearers retorted and re- 
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lieved themselves of their burden by pitching him headlong over the steep place, 
‘* which,” adds the historian, “‘ put an end to him and the custom.” 

The chiefs had generally permanent establishments of their own, and held in 
menial service as officers of the household, ‘ purloiners,’’ “‘ assassins,” ‘ cooks,” 
** kahili (bunches of feathers) bearers,” “‘ spittoon carriers,” and “ pipe lighters :’’ 
the whole retinue eating, drinking, cooking, and sleeping in common. Having 
complete control over the property, lives, and liberty of the people, the record of 
their lives was often dark and bloody beyond description. The prisoners in 
war, especially if ancient enemies, were sacrificed to some god, or were roasted 
and eaten, for then the victors were certain of their destiny. Most of them 
died violent deaths, and it is noted as a marked and wonderful event in their 
history, that one, Luamuo, actually died a natural death amid his court, which 
was accounted as a reward for his extraordinary merits. But there were de- 
grees of brutality even among these savage despots. It is remembered that 
Huakau, an ancient king of Maui, seeing a face more handsomely tattooed than 
his own, would have the head removed and in his presence horribly mangled ; 
and a hand or a leg comelier than his own would be cut down as the reward of 
its impertinent existence. When a chief died it was an occasion of universal 
notice. From the dwelling of the dead commenced the mournful auwe, which 
taken up from dwelling after dwelling, was carried on by all the people, at first 
in subdued tones, then prolonged and increasing in sound, till the monotonous 
cry was borne upon the air from hillside unto hillside over the land. The cere- 
monies of his burial were characteristic of the most dissolute and degraded 
people, none of either sex venturing inte the presence of the dead except in a 
state of complete nudity, and there pursuing a round of beastly dissipation, tear- 
ing the hair with mournful howls, drinking awa till in a state of insensate 
drunkenness, knocking out the front teeth, carrying to their greatest height 
licentiousness, rioting, revelling, murder, and every form of dissoluteness known 
to the savage mind. And this was continued for days together, and did not 
finally cease from any sense of completeness of the ceremony, but only when 
nature, overtaxed and exhausted, could execute no further devilish intent It 
was a time when no man’s life or property was in the slightest degree regarded, 
when all pretence to decency was thrown aside—an era of unrestrained riot and 
wanton debauchery. 

It may be to some minds almost a palliation of the somewhat unpleasant and 
continuous barbarity to know that they were a religious people. Throughout 
the land were seen the heiaus (temples) which they had erected to the gods, con- 
secrated with many ceremonies and frequented for religious offerings, and whose 
ruins are to-day visible in various localities. The priestly office was hereditary, 
and they who filled it numerous, and of very powerful influence. The gods they 
worshipped were as numerous as the sources of danger to the barbaric mind. 
Every high chief “had his family priest, who went always with him into battle 
carrying the image of the chieftain’s god. The essence of their religion was only 
the fear they entertained lest some calamity should come upon them. Their 
were in all things that could bring them misfortune ; in nothing that brought to 
them any favour or benefit. To them wasa special god in every volcano, in 
every earthquake, in every singular and unusual appearance of nature. There 
were gods of war, of the sea, of the winds; in every dangerous cavern lurked a 
divinity and over every precipitous cliff, and for their protection they placed in 
those localities images of the presiding deities. , 

But to call any belief which could prevail among such a people religion, is to 
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give dignity and character to the common expression of a gigantic selfishness and 
slavish fear, with which was never allied anything noble or elevating, nor with 
whose existence was ever any sentiment or feeling of duty or obligation, of love 
or gratitude. They appealed to the gods that their enemies might be 
destroyed ; they prayed that the tempest and the earthquake might be averted ; 
they offered sacrifices of animals in the building of a temple, and whenever a 
house had been built, before entering it to dwell in, they performed mysterious 
ceremonies to exorcise the evil spirits that might lurk about. They prayed in 
sickness to the little gods of the mountains, the hills, the streams, to turn away 
misfortune and disease. Sacrifices of some living thing accompanied every reli- 


gious rite of importance. Held in a state of degraded serfdom, and bearing the - 


burdens imposed by cruel and exacting chiefs whom they knew to be their supe- 
riors, what else could a god be but a great chief of temper and character like 
theirs, only vastly superior in size and strength, and a disposition more savage 
and more exacting? Their religious idea could-be nothing more than a scheme 
of appeasing this over-wrathful spirit, that was ever waiting for an opportunity of 
inflicting misery—a system of bribery, in which it was not always certain what 
nor how great offerings to bring. But the priests were the teachers, and in 
them was put implicit faith. By them, under the direction of the gods, were the 
sacrifices designated, and by them often for months and sometimes years before- 
hand ‘were the human beings marked out for immolation—and the chroniclers in- 
timate, that they were chosen among those most hateful and offensive to the 
priests. The sacrifice which seemed to best propitiate the gods was the human. 
It came before battle accompanying the prayer for victory, and came after it, 
not in grateful remembrance, but because the gods demanded it. It came at the 
consecration of heathen temples, when a chief had died, and in celebration of any 
great public event. If it were not so appalling, it would be ludicrous to remem- 
ber, how Umi, a celebrated king of Hawaii, after a victory, offered human vic- 
tims to his god, who, after several were slain, being insatiate called for more, 
“* which were granted,” says the chronicler, “‘ until none were left except Umi 
and the priest.” 

Even among them there was some pretence to science. The art of the sor- 
cerer was prevalent and feared, and as athong the ancient Greeks there were 
those who could read the entrails of dead animals, who could divine the future 
from the flight of birds, and could read auguries in the heavens, the clouds, the 
rainbow, and the storm. There were physicians among them who were as mys- 
terious in their manner and as mysterious in their prescriptions as any modern 
/Esculapius, and if the chronicles tell truly their remedies, new terrors were 
added to disease by their presence. Fag on some knowledge of herbs, which 
had been first received from the gods by Koleamoku, and by him taught to two 


disciples. The profession was hereditary, and being exceedingly lucrative it was — 


kept always in the same families. They feigned great knowledge of diseases, 
and it was believed that by prayer and ceremonies of a wonderful nature they 
could even inflict such diseases upon one as could not be cured. ~Various herbs 
were cooked or mashed with a stone, mixtures of which were given in liberal 
allopathic doses. ‘‘ Their knowledge of the medical properties of herbs,” writes 
one historian, ‘‘ was considerable,” but there is a touch of scepticism as he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ though fatal results often followed their application.” Nature taught 
them that friction would mitigate many minor pains, but it is hard to believe that 
the same kiiid mother ever hinted to them those more singular prescriptions ac- 
cording to which “ stones of twelve pounds weight and upwards were rolled over 
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the afflicted parts,” and patients were steamed over ovens of hot stones, or held 
over the smoke of fires prepared from green succulent herbs.” It is less difficult 
to believe, that, if moved by anger or hatred in the treatment of sick persons, 
they could even cause death. 

They knew there was a future state for some, for the priests brought messages 
to the living from the dead, which at times seemed to redound mysteriously to 
the priestly benefit, and they were accepted as divine revelations. The souls of 
some of the people “ went to Po (the place of night) where they were annihilated 
or eaten up by the gods ;” others went to the dwelling-places of Akea and Milu, 
former kings of Hawaii, where darkness prevailed, and where lizards and butter- 
flies were the only articles of diet.” The chiefs, the priests had kindly provided, 
were conducted by ‘‘ Kaonohiokala, the eye-ball of the sun,” to some unnamed. 
place in the heavens, whence they occasionally returned to watch over their 
people. What happy abode was prepared for themselves the cunning priests. 
never revealed ; but for the common people who lived here in servitude, “‘ no 
hope enlightened their souls for the future.” . 

The story of the Hawaiian people down to the early part of the present 
century is told from tradition, f-om conjecture, invention of priests, and from the 
historical melés (songs), which are said to narrate the genealogy of seventy-four 
kings, from the last of whom descended Kamehameha I., the first and greatest. 
ruler of whom we have any true account, and from whose time history began to 
gather up and preserve the facts of interest to that nation. In their traditions. 
we recognise the story of a great deluge ; of how the island of Hawaii was pro- 
duced from the bursting ofa large egg as it was deposited on the water by a bird 
of immense size, of the good Maui, who held the sun in his course one day, so 
that his wife might finish her work.before dark; and of Waiola-loa, “ the water 
of enduring life,” by bathing in which the aged, ugly and diseased were restored 
to youth, strength and beauty. 

The islands were first found by Spanish voyagers in 1542, but the knowledge 
gained thus was not availed of, and the civilised world knew nothing of them till 
their discovery by Captain Cook in 1778. The natives received Cook with 
feelings of interest, and accepted in him the fulfilment of an ancient belief, that 
- the god Lono, who had once been one of their kings, would return again. From 
an intimation of their religious belief, we can easily understand the respect and 
courtesy with which this white god was_ received and entertained ; but the real 
principles and depravity of this man we can as easily understand, when we know 
that he accepted their worship as the god whom they believed him to be, and 
took their many gifts without offering remuneration. The first appearance of 
ships afar off was to them the movement of an island grove, and they spoke of 
them as moku (surrounded land), and as the ships came nearer and people were 
seen walking upon their decks, their first impressions were confirmed, and to-day 
the word in their language meaning “ship” is the same as that first uttered. 
To the childish mind the death of Captain Cook was represented by a woodcut 
in the geography with accompanying text, by which we were impressed with the 
idea of the Captain’s singular goodness, as we were with the Christian virtue of the 
young ‘‘ Pocahontas, the King’s daughter.” But what a common distrust has 
come upon us in the truth of chroniclers, as we come in later life to know that 
the story of the fair Pocahontas is now, on historical evidence, assumed to be 
false, and that Captain Cook gratifying his cupidity by exhausting demands upon 
the barbarians’ faith, and by desecrating their temples merely to support him- 
self with fuel, met his death not blamelessly at the hands of an awakened intelli- 
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gence in that savage people, in whom patient endurance. would not have been 


Jonger a virtue. 
The advent of foreigners, following the visit of the first ships, opened the eyes 
of the natives, who were naturally interested in the aspect of a new and 


evidently superior people, and unceasingly curious in the manners and accom- 


plishments of the strangers. Personal contact with repeated collections of 
civilised people could not but have its effect in mollifying and moderating the 
habitual barbaric life. ‘Trade and the acquisition of new things excited and 
developed in them new desires and capacities. The occasional addition to the 
population of the islands by runaways from ships, and the gradual increase of 
traders, who settled for a time, gave the natives some insight into another mode 
of life, which, if not inspired by the best cultivation or highest principles of 
morality, was yet much more elevated and civilised than had ever come within 
their experience. Among the natives the ‘‘ tabu,” a method 6f exercising power 
by the priests, was held in absolute awe, and influenced the whole nation as 


nothing else did. "What was declared tabu must be respected and inviolable, or 


<leath would follow. There was tabu at certain seasons upon different articles of 
food, when they could not be touched. Under its restrictions no persons of 
different sexes could eat together, neither of the same food, nor at the same table, 
nor under the same roof. A native home consisted of various houses—made of 
‘straw, thatched upon light wooden frames—and the builder must build one for 
himself to eat in, and one for his wife, one to sleep in, and another for his god. 
Dayswere tabu, and then silence prevailed; no man could be with woman, and if 
‘a@ woman ate pork, cocoa-nuts, or bananas on that day, she must die. The teach- 
ing was, that for violation of the tabu the gods would kitl them, and their 


rience was, that the priests and chiefs were the divine instruments that obeyed 


the high behest. 

{t took but a short time for the foreigners, wno must have been in continual 
‘intercourse with this people, to learn their religious rites, and their slavish 
idolatry ; and the natives, if not equally swift in learning the absence of any 
religious ceremonies among the former, could not fail soon to perceive that the 
‘strangers not only lived free from harm, without heeding the tabu of their priests, 
or the admonitions of their yods, but that they looked only with derision upon 
their rites, and their slavish subjection to the priests. And as it resulted after 
‘many years of such intercourse, that the people and the chiefs perceived the use- 
less cruelty of the tabu, and the insignificance of the wooden gods they had set 
up, and so broke up the former and: destroyed the latter, it seems hardly neces- 
‘sary to have recourse to a special Providence to explain the slow and gradual 
awakening in the heathen mind of a practical common sense. 

When the American missionaries reached the islands in 1820, they found them 
just rising from the depths of a wild dehauch, which had accompanied the funeral 
ceremonies of Kamehameha I. He is represented as a man of unusual activity 
and strength of intellect, who had taken counsel of the possible es of 
the white race, and who had learned and taught his people much that his keen 


observations had acquired. Writers speak of him as above the ordinary vices of - 


his people, and he was remembered with such fondness and tenderness as could 
exist in the savage breast. He was so great as a warrior, that Jarves speaks of 
him as the “‘ Napoleon of the Pacific,” and denominates him as the “ good and 
noble savage’’—a conjunction of words which seems hardly congruous. The 
issue of his last sickness seems to have been awaited with considerable anxiety 
by his whole people. When he had died, “the chiefs held a consultation. One 
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of them spoke thus: ‘This is my thought : we will eat him raw.’ Kaahumanu — 


(a daughter of the king) replied, ‘ Perhaps his body is not at our disposal ; that 
is more properly with his successor. Our part in him—the breath—has departed ; 


his remains will be disposed of by Liholiho (his son and successor) ’”— a speech © 


perhaps correctly reported, but which is quite unlike any other in the records. 
The great respect and reverence with which he was held can be partly esti- 
mated, when we read, that “‘a sacrifice of three hundred dogs attended his ob- 
sequies,” an animal ofconsiderable scarcity in the islands, and held in ancient 
and present estimation as the choicest article of diet. ‘‘ When the sacred hog 
was baked, the priest offered it to the dead body, and it became a god.” 

In the volumes which have been written, giving the history of this people 
since the advent of the first missionary delegation, we have no detail of the slow 
_and almost fruitless work which it must certainly have been to them—the graduak 
rise and sudden relapse, the brilllant hope and promise, and the despairing out- 
break anew of savage habits. The prophecy of success came in the dawning of 
their intelligence, and was fullowed by the all but hopeless return to their bar- 
baric fears. It must have been nothing other than the alternation of hope and 


The time of the missionaries’ coming was fortunate in this, that having just 


broken up the tabu and thrown down their idols, they had not found, nor 
sought, nor felt the need of anything to take their place. The missionary idea 
is one of self-sacrifice and toil ; the missionary experience ha$ proved equal to 
their completest expectation. We have no right to be late in our recognition of 
the services which they have rendered, nor chary of our praise to those whose 
spirit of disinterestedness and lofty principle led them to attempt and pursue the 
task of civilizing this people. Co-operating with this active purpose has always 
been that other civilizing influence, unconscious and unintentional, the com- 
mercial contact with the representatives of our own race. These two active 
influences have made the Hawaiian people, from the nothing they were as a 
nation, the little which they are to-day. The movement has been slow, and it 
has been difficult to tell, from books alone, how the work has been thus far con- 
summated. The enthusiasm of the missionaries has credited all the civilizing 
influence to themselves, and it has seemed as though the language of courtesy 
was hardly strong or elastic enough, to properly characterize the depth of de- 
pravity, want of moral principle, and actual wicked intent, which found their 
consummation in the lives and habits of the foreigners, who for many years were 
the only other white residents in those lands. On the other side, the bounds of 
- politeness have had no restraint upon the denunciations which have been poured 
forth on what has been called the officious meddling and selfish aggrandizement. 
of those, who, by virtue of their professional purpose and expressed intent, were 
in closer relations with the reigning powers. It is the story again of the contact 
of hard practical sense, with honest and impracticable theory. Barbarism can- 
not credit equal results to each influence, but that will be an untrue account 
which fails to concede much to the exampie of common life, even if it concedes 
much more to religious precept and noble intent, and can point to invaluable 
gains which were their logical result. 

The Hawaiin people of to-day, by those who like to congratulate themselves 
and their clerical brethren upon the extraordinary result of noble toil and devo- 
tion, are called a civilized people. One writer, who believes in the converted 
natives, with whom he has lived more than twenty years, and, possibly, too 
much distrusts the earlier civilized people, from whom he has been absent 
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most of the years of his discretion, comes to, “ the honest conclusion that, in 
proportion to the population ofthe islands, there are, upon an average, as many 


true Christians among them as there are among the people of America or | 


Europe,”’ and excepts neither New or Old England, nor Scotland, nor the most 
favoured portion of either. 


The natives have professedly given up their idol-worship and their false 


religion : in the settled communities they clothe themselves ; churches have been . 


built for them, and they attend in vast numbers and with apparent zeal ; an edu- 

cational system, fostering schools of the higher studies, has been established, 

which is of such completeness, that scarcely a native cannot read and write his 

native language. They read such books as have been printed in the native dia- 

lect, chief of which is the Biblé, which they quote with a volubility jand correct- 
ness that may astonish the stranger. Under the persuasions and injunctions of 
the missionaries, upon whom they look with somewhat of the old superstition 
with which they contemplated the savage priests, they have given up the 
heathen ceremonies attending all occasions of public interest. They have learned 
the relation of man and wife, and observe the marriage ceremony, which was 
not conceded till several years after the arrival of the missionaries. They have 
become farmers and mechanics, and engage in trade to a considerable extent ; 
some of them are teachers in the elementary schools; some have become con- 

stables, some school inspectors; some even are entitled lawyers, and others 
occupy seats upon the Bench. The government is monarchical, having a legisla- 
ture of nobles and representatives, a large portion of whom are whites, besides a 
cabinet of ministers, all but one of whom are resident foreigners, and some of 
whom are men of education and character. 

But this is not the perfect. picture. The teaching of the nation has been in 
the native language, which, in itself, is of narrow and limited scope, which has 
never been the vehicle of any lofty ideas, into which no perfect translation can 
be made,-and which has not and can never have the elasticity which must be 
characteristic of all languages used by peoples not altogether savage. The 
Bible and but a few religious and elementary works, translated from the 
English, compose the Hawaiin library. There is no literature, no books of 
science, of art, of travel, of philosophy, and can never be in that language. 
When one has learned to read and write the Kanaka language, his course of 
study in that channel is nearly complete. If he wouid receive a liberal educa- 
tion, he must throw off the old philological shell, and acquire the pe or | of a 
language which, once attained, opens to intelligence exhaustless and invaluable 
stores of learning. But the native mind seems. as listless and~inactive as his 
body. At school he may have acquired something of education, but in his life 
it is useless, and he adds nothing to that which has been taught him. As a 
people they are good-natured, amiable and docile to a remarkable degree, but 
are lazy and indolent, taking no interest in any matter of real public importance, 
and caring nothing for what is not absolutely personal. They have no pride 
in themselves as a nation, caring and thinking nothing of a possible future for 
the kingdom, with no ambition and no self-reliance. They exhibit no marked 
original strength in any direction. Although they are mechanics of every kind, 
they are foremen and Jeadersin none. They know nothing of foreign govern- 
ments, take no interest in the life of political principles, and have and seek no 
further enlightened connection with their own government, than to fill such 
offices as can give them power, position and pecuniary gain, in which they 


resemble some in a civilized nation, but which, after all, is but responding to a 
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barbaric instinct, which was theirs when they were confessedly savages. Their 
lawyers only pettifog, and their most noted judge used to sleep on the bench. 
They attend church because of their superstitious regard of missionaries, and be- 
cause they like the excitement and sociability of a crowd. They are proud in 
being church members, render the most accomplished lip-service, are fluent in 
prayer, and continue the outer religious life from love of approval. In old age 
they are pious, because they have outlived the years of sinful vigour ; but not 
till then. Piety and youth or manhood, in the Hawaiin life, do not know each 
other. Religion is the day’s garb, but not the night’s. In sickness they always 
invariably pay tribute to their uplifted sense by calling educated physicians, and 
tribute to their ancient credulity by employing glso the native doctor. ‘The 
duplicity they conceal from one—from both, if they can. In paying the tributes 
and taking both prescriptions, the mixtures too often create equal derangement 
in intellectual and physical life. Many still keep eoncealed their old idols, and 
when they die, the heathen dread not unfrequently overcomes what they have of 


Christian trust, and they flee for safety to the gods of their pagan days, for they — 


believe they are acquainted with them. 

Until the very fibre of the native mind is changed, there will be still left 
thereon the pictures which the superstitions of ages have impressed. When the 
native body has become spiritualized and the mind infused, through long inter- 
course, with lofty thoughts and holy emotions, the licentiousness, which is in- 
born and so extensive as to be national, may be exiled; and drunkenness, 
whether in response to the heathen taste for awa, which they have always 
known, or the modern taste fer the most wretched alcoholic compounds, may 
be banished and forgotten. The old language had in it no word that signified 
the quality of chastity, and it is doubtful, if to-day the language were any richer, 
whether there could be found anything among the whole native population of the 
full blood to which the word could be applicd. Decent living is so monotonous 
to their instincts, that it is not strange that every occasion of excicitement has a 
tendency to drag them, temporarily, back into the stupendous revelry that was 
the glory and the cousummation of the barbaric life. Thus, while it may have 
been a matter of profound regret, it need not have been of surprise to a sensible 
mind, that at the recent (1864) death of the Princess Victoria, whose life and 
character could be amply described without seeking for words outside the native 
dialect, the king and his native court within the palace indulged in the old time 
hulahula. Assuring the absence of anything civilized or humane by a native 
patrol, in the nude presence of both sexes they kept up the revelry of drunken- 
ness and dissoluteness about the corpse of the poor royal sinner, till human 
nature could not bear the burden longer. 

The government is nominally under the rule of the King, Kamehameha V, 
who succeeded, by appointment, his brother. But the native blood is evideut in 
his royal veins, acknowledging the superiority of the white, and putting no con- 
fidence in the wisdam of his own race, and placing foreigners in the places of his 
cabinet and upon the bench of the Supreme Court. The natives occupy seats 
as nobles and representatives, the king being always able to hold a majority, but 
the guiding force of legislation is the intelligence of the foreigners, who are vir- 
tually in all matters of consequence the rulers of the kingdom. A peculiarity 
of the higher classes is that of rank. They still talk of chiefs and chiefesses, 
taking their rank from the mother, in memory, perhaps in respect, of an ancient 
wisdom of that people, that while his paternal derivative was to every child a 
matter of profoundest doubt, and might even fade from the maternal memory, it 
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was a matter of comparative certainty who was his mother. The Hawaiian 
people are not yet a civilized people, although they are not indeed savages. As 
individuals they excite no personal interest or sympathy, and as a nation they are 
uninteresting to the last degree. 

It is the drivel of selfishness that charges the deficiency in their civilization to 
what is called, in the impertinent phrase of interested traders, ‘‘ the meddling of 
the missionaries” with the government. That an inferior people, looking up for 
light, should ask every aid from those who came professedly to teach them any 
good thing, and but little from those who did not, isin the course of nature. 
Perhaps the practical observer, however, could have told just where to refuse, 
and would have refused, to give any counsel in matters somewhat out of the 
sphere of his experienee ; but what if not? To have resolved comeliness and 
completeness of sovereignty out of the chaos of heathendom, would have de- 
manded that the missionaries should also have been statesmen, which they were 
not—else they would never have been missionaries. Their idea was rather to 
build a church than a state. They were inexperienced, fresh from the schools, 
clergymen, teachers, physicians, civilizers, in so far as each might be, of a savage 
people, but not learned in creating civil governments. With theories of how to 
live nobly and a burden of high resolve, they knew nothing of the cunning 
alchemy by which experience tempers the harshness of impracticable rules of 
right. Before them was a field rich in labour, but not fertile in the highest re- 
sults. Grafting something of sweetness into the barbaric life, they had them- 
selves to Jearn something of action in their contact with a common human nature. 

The Hawaiian, as every other man, needs something more than religious cul- 
ture, although combined with such moral and intellectual development as comes 
from schools, to make him anew, thoroughly out of heathendom and thoroughly 
into Christendom. Although Paul plants, if Apollos does not water, we shall be 
over-hopeful if we look illogically for the increase. And so for a higher position, 
this nation must rely much upon its own energy and capacity, not in isolatiou, 
but in fullness of intercourse with civilization in its best phases, if possible; if 
not always its best, then the best that can be. Its contrasts are not without their 
teaching. 

It is not half a century since the representatives of civilization first sought to 
plant its seeds in the heathen fields. We know “ the mills of God grind slowly,” 
and that the story of mental unfolding and growth is the story of eternal 
patience. The history of civilization has been, after barbarism, first the poetic 
impulse, then the philosophic reason, then the Christian man. We find our virtue 
resting upon a mental texture inherited from the early nations of Europe ; but 
how much better than barbarian were our Saxon ancestors? Better, perhaps, 
than these cannibals and image-worshippers fifty years ago; but centuries have 
passed in the blooming and maturing of our civilization, which is not yet per- 
fect ; and the analogies of history afford us no hope of anything substantial or 
worthy coming from this people, till after centuries of contact with a superior 
race. If they were left to weave the fine fabric of civilization from the native 
product alone, we should soon see how much easier “the descent to Avernus,” 
than the ascent to any higher place, of which they have now no real. conception. 
If they are sustained by their present religious support, they will doubtless hold 
their own place, such as it is, among the nations, for the limited period which, 
judging from the past, they are likely to remain a distinct people. It would al- 
most seem, however, as if the determination of that period were an easy problem 
in mathematics. i 
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THE HEART OF ARABIA. 


| ieee Peninsula of Arabia, forming the exireme south-western corner of Asia, 

is partly detached, both in a geographical and historical sense, from the 
remainder of the continent. Although parts of it are mentioned in the oldest 
historical records, and its shores were probably familiar to the earliest navigators, 
the greater portion of its territory has always remained almost inacccessible and 
unknown. But unknown only to the geographer and the traveller, for picturssque 
episodes of its history, of the sense of honour, the refinement and generosity of 
its people, fragments of the strains of its poets, and traditions of the deeds of 
gr tt have drifted over its border, and found their way into the literature 
of Europe. 

Its one great religious reformer—comparing the faith he taught with that 
he overthrew—has stamped his whole life upon the annals of the world. Its 
rude original tribes nurtured the men who ruled in Bagdad, Cordova, and Gra- 
nada, and who taught, while they menaced, the Europe of the Middle Ages. 
From the bosom of this mysterious region, guarded by barriers of burning sand, 
came much of the power, and splendour, and science, which gave the first im- 
petus to the growth of our present civilisation. Our long ignorance of Arabia is 
chiefly owing to the early antagonism of the races. While they stood face to 
face, for centuries, as rival claimants for the mastery of the world, their reciprocal 
enmity and prejudice prevented each from knowing, or even wishing truly to 
know, the other. When ‘“‘ Mahound ” was an Antichrist in the eyes of Chris- 
tians, and all the Christians were Polytheists in those of the followers of Islam. 
even a dispassionate comparison of the differences between them was impossible. 
Indeed, at this day, only the few are aware of the reverence in which Christ was 
held by Mohammed, and is still held by the Moslem. The wars of nearly a 
thousand years so confirmed and intensified this antagonism, that we have been 
obliged to wait until the West has been able to give back to the East its lost arts 
—until the sons of Islam have been forced to base their political power upon 
systems developed under the influence of Christianity—in order to behold ancient 
Arabia in the light of intelligent report. . 

Indeed, the interior of the great Peninsula has never been carefully explored 
until within the Jast ten years. It has been inhabited by the same race since 
the earliest times, and appears to have changed less, in the course of at least three 
thousand years, than any other country on the globe, not excepting China. We 
have no record of either the Babylonian, Egyptian, Persian, or Assyrian empires, 
having succeeded in gaining possession of more than the narrow coast region. 
Alexander the Great, it is true, made preparations for a journey of conquest, but 
it was prevénted by his death: and Trajan is the only Roman Emperor, who 
penetrated into the interior. From his time until the expedition of Ibrahim 
Pasha against the Wahabees, in 1818, we have scarcely any record of the his- 
tory of those fertile regions in the heart of Arabia, where the race attained, and 


, 
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still preserves, its highest culture—where an ante-Mohammedan age of epic 
poetry flourished, which produced almost fabulous models of honour, courage, and 


generosity, and whence were drawn the germs of that art and science whieh 


made illustrious the reigns of the Abbassides and the Ommiades. 

The fair land of Nedjed, the home of the aristocratic horse, haunted by the 
heroic shadows of Hatem and Antar, has seemed to us almost like that Arab 
myth of the gardens of Irem, which lie beyond the mirage of the Desert, seme- 
times visible to the eyes of the traveller, but never to be trodden by his foot. Now 
when an intrepid Englishman penetrates that guarded region, and lifts the 
immemorial mystery from its life and landscapes, we are all the more 
delighted to find that our picturesque fancies are at least half justified by the 
reality. 

The explorations of Arabia commenced, of course, with its habitable cdast-belt, 
reaching, with a few interruptions, from Suez around to Bassora, at the mouth of 
the Euphrates. The small commercial ports of the Hedjaz, of Yemen, and 
Hadramaut (which we still know better as Teman, Sheba or Saba, and Arabia 
Felix), and of Oman and Ormuz, have known the Frank Trader, and occasion- 
ally a curious wanderer from Europe, for many centuries ; but their very small- 
ness, and the restricted character of the wade, made it easy to prevent the 
stranger from penetrating into the interior. 

The two or three Europeans who succeeded in reaching Mecca, previous to 
our day, were either renegades—like the Italian Bartema, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or slaves and compulsory Moslem—like the Englishman Pitts. Burck- 
hardt, the discoverer of Petra, was the first traveller who visited the holy cities, 
with the special design of describing them. But the first European traveller 
to whom we are indebted for a thorough account of an interesting portion of 
Arabia is Carsten Niebuhr (father of the celebrated historian of Rome) who was 
sent on a scientific expedition to the Orient, in 1761, by the government of Den- 
mark. He reached the port of Loheia, in Yemen, in December of the following 
year, and spent eight or nine months in a series of journeys through the mountain 
regions of the ancient Sheba. He adopted the native dress, rode upon a donkey, 
and travelled in such simple style, accommodating himself to the customs of the 
people, that he seems never to have encountered anyserious difficulty. He even 


succeeded in reaching Sana, the capital of Yemen, and had a friendly interview 


with the Sultan. 

Niebuhr was the first European to visit the famous coffee-hills of Yemen, the 
original home of that precious tree, where its berry still has a flavour and fra-- 
grance which it seems impossible to transplant. His description of the abrupt 
change from the burning plains of the low country to high, steep, basaltic hills, 
with their tumbling cascades, their terraces of shade, and the busy friendly 
people wes in the orchards, vividly reproduces his own delight in the 

. ‘The coffee-trees were all in flower at Bulgosa, and exhaled an 
exquisitely agreeable perfume. They are planted upon ‘terraces, in the form of 
an amphitheatre, Most of them are only watered by the rains that fall, but 
some, indeed, from large reservoirs upon the heights, in which spring water is 
collected, in order to be-sprinkled upon the terraces, where the trees grow so 
thick together that the rays of the sun can hardly enter among their branches.” 
When Niebuhr returned to Denmark, five years afterwards, he was the sole 
survivor of the party of six sent out by the government. In extreme old age, 
when he had become totally blind, his great solace was to recall, in memory, 
the warm, bright landscapes of Yemen, as he had beheld them fifty years before. 


j 
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They were still so glowing that they beguiled him into forgetfulness of his own 
darkness. 

Burckhardt’s journey to Mecca and Medeeneh was made in the year 1814. 

It was, apparently, not a part of his original plan of exploration, but it - was 
very admirably and successfully carried out. His Arabic studies had been so 
thorough, and he was so familiar, after a residence of several years in the Kast, 
with all the minor customs and ceremonials of the people, that he was able to pass 
triumphantly through every test of his assumed character. He made the pilgrim- 
age in company with Mohammed Ali and two of his sons, so that’ he saw the 
ceremonies at Mecca and Mount Ararat under circumstances of unusual pomp and 
splendour. His account of the great Mosque of Mecca—called the Beit Allah, 
or “ House of God,”—with the Kaaba and its famous black stone, and his de- 
scription of Medeenek (which he visited-on the return journey to Egypt), are 
exceedingly clear and satisfactory. In fact, they leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion; for even the picturesque features of the great pilgrimage seemed to have 
impressed him but slightly. ; 

Captain Burton’s narrative of the same journey, forty years later, is much more 
lively and exciting, His original design was to cross the Arabian Peninsula, 
exploring the unknown land of Nedjed by the way; but he failed to obtain a 
sufficient leave of absence from the East India Company, in whose service he 
then was, and decided to prove at least his fitness for thé task, by making the 
pilgrimage to the holy cities. His long residence in India enabled him to 
assume the character of an Affghan Mohammedan, which he maintained with 
little trouble, and without exciting much suspicion. 

Sailing from Suez in an Arabian vessel for Yambo, the port of Medeeneh, he 
started inland, with the company of pilgrims from the latter port, and after a week 
of severe travel, came in sight of the holy city, famous for the tomb of the Pro- 
phet. His description of this first view is a good specimen of his power as a 
painter in words :—‘ As we looked eastward, the sun arose out of the horizon of 
low hills, blurred and dotted with small tufted trees, which gained a giant stature, 
from the morning mists, and the earth was stained with gold and purple. Before 
us lay a spacious plain, bounded in front by the undulating ground of Nedjed ; on 
the left was a grim barrier of rocks, the celebrated Mount Ohod, with a clump of 
verdure, and a white dome or two nestling at its base. Rightward, broad streaks 
of lilac-coloured mists were thick with gathered dew, there pierced and thinned by 
the morning trays, stretched over the date groves and the gardens of Kuba, 
which stood out in emerald green from the dull tawny surface of the plain. Below, 
at the distance of about two miles, lay El Medina; at first sight it appeared a 
large place, but a closer inspection proved the impression to be an erroneous 

one.” 

Burton’s route irom Medeeneh to Mecca was not the same as that traversed 
by Burckhardt, and his description of the country is much more minute and 
graphic. He sketches the singular villages on the borders of Hedjaz, built at the 
foot of basaltic hills, each with its surrounding gardens and groves of date palm ; 
the tracts of desolation where, as his Arab companion said, ‘‘ there is nothing but 
He (Allah),” and where Nature, scalped and flayed, discovered her unsightly 
anatomy ; the rocky passes, haunts of lurking robbers, whose volleys of musketry 
are the first indication of their presence ; and, finally, the rich orange orchards, 
a streams and balmy gardens which heralded their approach to the capital of 

am. 

Burton took part in all the ceremonies at Mecca and Mount Ararat. His 
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account corresponds in all essential particulars with that of his predecessor, but 


he made the additional discovery that the black stone of the Kaaba, which fell - 
from heaven, is indeed an aerolite: He concludes his description of a sermon, 


preached in the great mosque of Mecca, with these words :—“ I have seen the 
religious ceremonies of many lands; but never—nowhere—aught so solemn, so 
impressive, as this spectacle.” The duties of the Moslem pilgrimage, as described 
by him, are many and complicated, but there is nothing veiled or mysterious : 
it is simply a rude symbolism which has been attached to the original faith. 
When—probably at no very distant day—Mecca shall be free to the Christian 
traveller, we-may have new pictures of the city and its people, but we shall find 
little more to learn concerning the ceremonials of their religion. 

To Mr. William Gifford Palgrave, however, the palm of Arabian exploration 


is due. Like Niebuhr, the son of an historian (bis father was Sir Francis Pal-_ 
grave), he betrays a similar courage, skill, and power of endurance, and an. 


equal enthusiasm for the brilliant fascinating features of Oriental life. Although 
the Swede, Wallin, a few years before him, had crossed the Arabian Peninsula, 
Palgrave was the first to reach Nedjed, the Heart of Arabia to successfully brave 
the suspicion of the fierce Wahabees, and come back to us with-a clear and full 
account of that strange region. His qualificatious for the undertaking were in 


some respects superior to those of either Burckhardt or Burton. To a high. 


degree of general culture, and a vigorous and picturesque style as a writer, he 
added a knowledge of the Arabic language and literature equal to that of any 
native scholar ; he spoke the language as well as his mother tongue ; his features 
were sufficiently Oriental to disarm suspicion, and years of residence in the East 
had rendered him entirely familiar with the habits of the people,—even with all 
those minor forms of etiquette which are so rarely acquired by a stranger. His 
narrative, therefore, is as admirable and satisfactory in its character as the fields he 
traversed were new and fascinating. . 

After having prepared himself by some years of residence at Damascus, 
Palgrave associated with him an intelligent native Syrian, named Barakat, and 
commenced his hazardous journey. He assumed the character of a physician, 
relying for his means chiefly upon the patronage which he might recieve by the 
way. Starting from Gaza, he crossed the rugged land of Edom, and without 
much difficulty reached the little town of Ma’an, to the eastward of Petra, and 
on the edge of the great Arabian Desert. Beyond this all was unknown, 
mysterious, and dangerous. Palgrave’s description of the commencement of his 
long journey is very impressive :—‘‘ It was the evening of 16th of June, 1862 ; 
the largest stars were already visible in the deep blue depths of a cloudless sky, 
while the crescent moon, high to the west, shone as she shines in those 


heavens, and promised us assistance for some hours of our night march. We - 


were soon mounted on our meagre, long-necked beasts, ‘as if,’ according to the 
expression of an Arab poet, ‘ we and our men were at mast-heads,’ and now we 
set our faces to the east. Behind us lay, in a mass of dark outline, the 
walls and castle of Ma‘an, its houses and gardens, and farther back in the 
distance the high and barren range of the Sheraa’ mountains, merging into 
the coast chain of Hejaz. Before and around us extended a wide and level 
plain, blackened over with countless pebbles of basalt and flint, except where 


the moonbeams gleamed white on little intervening patches of clear sand, or on © 


yellowish streaks of withered grass, the scanty product of the winter rains, and 


dried now into hay. Over all a deep silence, which even our Arab companions 


seemed fearful of breaking ; when they spoke it was in a half whisper and in a 
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few words, while the noiseless tread of our camels sped stealthily but rapidly 
through the gloom, without disturbing its stillness, 

The nearest inhabited district of Central Arabia, for which they were first 
bound, was the Djowf, a kind of outlying station, belonging to the large and 
fertile region called Djebel Shomer. The distance to be traversed was some- 
thing more than two hundred miles, over a waterless waste haunted by maraud- 
ing tribes of Bedouins. They were obliged to travel partly by night, to en- 
dure the torments of hunger and thirst, and to conciliate, by cunning, the natives 
whom they found encamped near brackish springs; but, after fourteen days of 
hardships, including a narrow escape from being overwhelmed in a sand-storm 
their courage was rewarded, when they had threaded the last burning pass be- 
tween the naked hills, by a sudden and splendid burst of landscape. A broad 
deep valley, descending by ledges far into the distance, everywhere studded with’ 
tufts of palm-groves and dark-green orchards of fruit trees; a large brown 
fortress crowning a central hill; around its base the round turrets and flat house- 


tops of the capital town, buried in foliage ; and all the broad and grand scene, . 


to the purple mountains along the far horizon, bathed in a flood of the intensest 
light and heat,—it was a delight and a glory to their weary eyes. 

The Djowf is an oasis, seventy miles in length by ten or twelve in breadth 
with a population of about 40,000. The people are tall, well-proportioned, and 
tolerably fair, unusually we: and much more intelligent and refined thao 
the Bedouins of the Desert. It was governed at the time of Palgrave’s visit 
by Hamood, the Vicegerent of Telal, Prince of Djebel Shomer, one of the 
wisest and noblest characters in Arabia. The travellers spent eighteen days in 
the town, treated with kindness by Hamood and the best native families, and, 


on leaving, were furnished by the former with a letter of recommendation to © 


Prince Telal. 

The hazards of their further journey were very much diminished, so far as 
the inhabitants were concerned ; but another danger awaited them, in the ne- 
cessity of crossing the terrible “ Nefood,” or desert of shifting sands, during 
midsummer. It is an immense ocean of loose reddish sand, boundless to the 
eye, and heaped up in enormous parallel ridges, each swell two or three hundred 
feet in height, its crest furrowed by the winds of the desert. In the depths be- 
tween, the traveler finds himself, as it were, imprisoned in .a suffocating sand- 
pit, hemmed in by burning walls on every side ; while, when he has laboured up 
the slope, he overlooks what seems a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy 
monsoon wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into little red-hot waves. Nearly a 
week of terrible travel was required before the caravan, with staggering camels, 
dry water-skins, and men in a state of half-delirium from thirst and fatigue, 
reached an encampment on the outskirts of the great oasis of Djebel Shomer. 

Palgrave’s description of his first view of Ha’yel, the capital of Djebel 
Shomer, gives us an unexpectedly agreeable picture of the civilization of the 
heart of Arabia :—‘‘ The sun was yet two hours’ distance above the western 
horizon, when we threaded the narrow and winding defile, till we arrived at its 
further end. Here we found ourselves on the verge of a large plain, many miles 
in length and breadth. and girt on every side by a high mountain rampart, while 
right in front of us, at scarce a quarter of an hour's march, lay the town of 
Ha’yel, surrounded by fortifications of about twenty feet in height, with bastion 
towers, some round, some square, and large folding gates at intervals; it offered 
the same show oi freshness, and even of something like irregular elegance, that 
had before struck us in the villages on our way. This, however, was a full- 
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grown town, and its area might readily hold three hundred thousand inhabitants 


_or more, were its streets and houses close-packed like those of Brussels or 


Paris. But the number of citizens does not, in fact, exceed twenty or twenty- 
two thousand, thanks to the many large gardens, open spaces, and even planta- 
tions, included within the outer walls, while the immense palace of the monarch 
alone, with its pleasure-grounds annexed, occupies about one-tenth of the entire 
city. Our attention was attracted by a lofty tower, some seventy feet in height, 
of recent construction and oval form, belonging to the royal residence. The 
plain all around the town is studded with isolated houses and gardens, the pro- 
perty of wealthy citizens or of members of the kingly family, and on the far-off 
skirts of the plain appear the groves belonging to Kafar, ’Adwah, and other 
villages, placed at the openings of the mountain gorges that conduct to the 
capital. The town walls and buildings shone yellow in the evening sun, and the 
whole prospect was one of thriving security, delightful to view, though waating — 
in the peculiar luxuriance of vegetation offered by the valley of Djowf. A few 

Bedouin tents lay clustered close by the ramparts, and the great number of horse- 
men, footmen, camels, asses, peasants, townsmen, boys, women, and other like, 
all passing to and fro on their various avocations, gave cheerfulness and animation 
to the scene.” : 

These attractive external features of the region were not counteracted by the 
reception which Palgrave and his companion met with, and the life which they 
afterwards led in the city. After having reported themselves at the palace, where 
they announced, according to the custom of the country: ‘‘ We desire the favour 
of God most high, and secondly, that of Telal,” they were received by the 
famous prince, whom Palgrave describes as the model of a ruler. He and his 
household treated them with the greatest kindness ; though Obeyd, Telal’s uncle, 
@ jealous, suspicious character, laid a trap for them which might have proved 
fatal after they reached Nedjed, but for their own shrewdness and knowledge of 
the Arab character. 

During a residence of six weeks in Ha’yel, Palgrave associated with the best 
native society. He was popular as a physician ; his disguise was unsuspected, 
and he appears to have been delighted with the place and the fair regions round 
about ; but the chief end of his journey was Nedjed, the inaccessible land of the 
Watabees, and he was obliged to avail himself of the first geod opportunity for 
proceeding thither. Telal gave him a passport, with his royal sign manual ; 
and a caravan of twenty-eight persons having collected together, on the 8th of 
September they left the gates of Ha’yel. So far, they had better fortune than 
could have been expected; the danger of being detected had lessened; the 
summer heats were over, and the belts of desert they must yet cross were less 
terrible: but the fierce prejudice of the Wahabees was, as it proved in the end, 
a greater danger than any which had been yet encountered. 

After eight days, Palgrave reached Bereydah, the capital of Kaseem, beyond 
which it seemed impossible to go, on account of the disturbed state of the 
country. The delay, however, was his good fortune ; for it enabled him to fall 
in with a native of Aleppo, named Aboo’-Eysa, who had the post of guide across 
Arabia to the Persian pilgrims to Mecca, and who was Palgrave’s good angel for 
the remainder of his journey. In company with this new friend the travel was 
resumed, and after three weeks of picturesque and eventful marches, they saw 
before them the great valley of Nedjed and the towers of its capital, Ri’ad. In 
the foreground were the ruins of the ancient capital, Derreyeh, captured and 
ravaged by Ibrahim Pasha, and never since rebuilt, Around the walls of Ri’ad, 
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over which loomed grandly the great square towers of its central palace, stretched 
a belt of paim-trees, three miles in width. The rich plain opened and broad- 
ened to the south, inclosed by the mountains of Yemamah, which an Arab poet, 


1,300 years ago, compared to drawn swords in battle array ; and far to the east 


stretched the blue wall of Djebel Toweyk, celebrated in Arab literature. “ In 
all the countries which I have visited,” says Palgrave, “and they are many, 
seldom has it been mine to survey a landscape equal to this in beauty and in 
historical meaning, rich and full alike to eye and mind. But should any of my 
readers have ever approached Damascus from the side of the Anti- Lebanon, 
and surveyed the Ghootah from the heights above Mazzeh, they may then form 
an approximate idea of the valley of Ri’ad when viewed from the north. Only 
this is wider and more varied, and the circle of vision here embraces vaster 
plains and bolder mountains; while the mixture of tropical aridity and luxuriant 
verdure, of crowded population and desert tracks, is one that Arabia alone can 
present, and in comparison with which Syria seems tame, and Italy monotonous.” 

The Wahabees derive their name. from Abd-el-Wahab, a native of Nedjed, 
who, early in the last century, scandalized at what he believed to be the corrup- 
tion of the Moslem faith, began preaching a Reformation. He advocated the 
slaughter or forcible conversion of heretics, the most rigid forms of fasting and 
prayer, the disuse of tobacco and coffee, in addition to that of wine, and various 
other changes in the Oriental habits of life. Having converted the Prince of 
Nedjed, he took up his residence in Derreyeh, and his followers thronghout Cen- 
tral Arabia so increased that they formed an army of 100,000 men, and for 
many years successfully defied the Ottoman power. But when, in 1803, the 
Wahabees took and plundered Mecca, and slew great numbers of the pilgrims, 
the Sultan transferred to Mohammed Ali the duty of suppressing them. He 
finally succeeded, and their first fierce strength was broken; but their doctrine 
still prevails throughout all Central arabia, even Prince Telal, though no longer 
a devout believer, being obliged to conform to the outward observances of the 
sect. 

The Wahabees are, in fact, a sort of Moslem Puritans in their faith and zeal ; 
while, in the babits of life which they enforce, they might readily fraternise with 
many of our American Reformers. They lay much greater stress upon personal 
habits than upon personal character ; they consider the wearing of silver or gold, 
the use of wine, tobacco, or coffee, as deadly sins, and in their zeal for the 
extermination of these sins they overlook such minor offences as falsehood, theft, 
or adultery. Their prohibitory law is carried out by a system of visitation, an 
espionage which penetrates into every private household, and which suspends a 
perpetual menace over the whole population of Nedjed. Suspicion and fear, the 
concomitants of arbitrary power, have been gradually wrought into the character 
of the people, and their ignorance has increased in the same proportion as their 
prejudices, 

Palgrave gives a curious illustration of this fact, in the report of his conver- 
sation with Abd-el-Kereem, a member ofthe old nobility of Nedjed, of whom, 
assuming a profoundly devout air, he asked information concerning the greater 
and the lesser sins. 

“ Abd-el-Kereem doubted not that he had a sincere scholar before him, nor 
would refuse his hand to a drowning man. So, putting on a profound air, and 
with a voice of first-class solemnity, he uttered his oracle, that ‘ the first of the 
great sins is the giving divine honours toa creature. A hit, I may observe, at 
ordinary Mahometans, whose whole doctrine of intercession, whether vested in 
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‘Mahomet or in *Alee, is by ‘Walishées slong with 


right idolatry. A Damascene Shekh would have avoided the -equivocation ate, 
‘answering ‘ infidelity.’ 
Ofcourse,” T replied, the enormity of sich a sin is beyond all doubt, Bat. 
if this be the first, there must be a second; whatis it? — 


| answer. 
j And wurder, and adultery, and false witness s’ suggested. 
God is merciful and forgiving,’ rejoined my friend ; is, these are 


little sins. 


the most serious asseveration replied that such was really the case.” 


hostile to each other, and Palgraye’s refusai to supply one of them with stryeh- 


nine made his own position in the capital very hazardous.’ Nevertheless, hy the 
help of his faithful friend, Aboo-’Eysa, he was enabled to avert the constant 
suspicions of the court, and to practise his among the people until a 

account of the Wahabee empire 


favourable chance for escape should arise. 


i is much the most complete which has yet been given to the world. He estimates 
i the population—his sources of information barr fe the government registers at — 


Ri’ad—at 1,219,000, and the military force at 4 


There is some evidence that the severity of the ancient discipline is gradually 
relaxing in private; but the reign of sucha liberal and magnanimous ruler as 
- Prince Telal in Djebel Shomer will accomplish far more for Central Arabia than — 


any armed opposition from the side of Turkey or Egypt. 


By allowing himself to be taken for a veterinary surgeon, Palgrave was 


Drinking the shamefal,’ in English, smoking tobacco,’ was the 


_ > §¢€ Hence two sins alone are great, polytheism and smoking,’ I continued, 
though hardly able to keep : countenance any longer. And Abd-el-Kereem with at 


It is much easier to enter the lion’s den than to escape therefrom ; and 20 Pal- 2 : 
grave found it. The king, Feysul, was old and blind; his sons were bitterly” 


pais to visit the royal stables, where the flower of the famous Nedjed horse- — 


family, renowned for so many centuries, is carefully preserved. There seems to 


be nodoubt that the best blood of the world was originally drawn from this source, 


‘There were three hundred horses in the stables, an equal number being at 


. pasture.’ Palgrave had never seen or imagined such a beautiful collection) of es 


animals, “Remarkably full in the haunches, with a shoulder ofa slope so elegant 


as to make one, in the words of an Arab poet, ‘ go raving mad about it ;” alittle, © 
“a very little saddle-backed, just the curve which indicates springiness withoub 
a weakness ; ‘2 head broad above and tapering down to a nose fine enough to . © 

the phrase ‘ drinking from a pint pot;’ a most intelligent and yet a singularly. 


entle look, full eye, sharp thorn-like little ear, legs fore and hind that seemedas 
¥ made of hammered iron, so clean and yet so well twisted with sinew; @ meat, 


round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground ; the tail set on, or rather thrown: 


out, at a perfect arch ; coats smooth, shining, ‘and light ; the mane long, but nob. 


overgrown or heavy ; and ati air and step that seemed to say: ‘ Look at me, am I wed 


not pretty ?”—their appearance justified all reputation, all value, all poetry.” 


Tt was worth some risk to have seen the pure blood of Nedjed on ita mai sol. ie 


_ We have'no further space: to relate what serious perils encompassed P. 


during his stay of several weeks in the capital, nor the courage, firmness, an skill sae 
with which he foiled the machinations of the Wahabee princes. His narrativehas 
all the interest of a romance, with the clearness and exactness of a scientific 
report. He was finally obliged to steal away, without farewells, and to hide in 


desert valley until joined the faithful. then he 
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mountain of Toweyk, the eastern belt of desert, and descended. to the — 
Seen groves which border the Persian Gulf, near the famous pearl-fisheries of 


yn. After many other mishaps, including a fearful shipwreck on the eoast 
.of Oman, he reached Bassora in the delirium of typhus fever, and was kept alive 


to tell of his wonderful journey by the skill of the surgeon of an English steamer. 


+ the records of modern exploration there is no more and adventurous | 
‘story than that which he relates. 
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was no finer night east or west, in ‘all the beautiful than 


that of the 14th of May, 18—, when, over a calm sea, and under ® 
‘brilliant moon, the Austrian steamship “Juno” was gliding along the coast of 


Asia Minor, and winding her way among the islands of the Augean sea, from 


Beirut to Constanstinople. he important ports of Cyprus and Rhodes wehad 
already visited and left behind ; and to-night, at the hour of twelve, the captain y i 


_ had told us we should pass the Island of Patmos. : 
In this Tsland,—so tradition has it,—to John, the beloved disciple, an exile ~— 
- for conscience’ sake, banished-from home and country because he would obey 

God rather than man, and adhere still to the call of his Master to the ministry” 
of grace and truth, were granted those remarkable visions, prophetical of the _ 

trials and triumphs of the Church of Christ, which are recorded in the Book of. . 
Revelation, and occupy not unfitly the closing pages of the New Testament. : 


Under: the awning over the deck of the ship, screening us by day from the - 


- burning sun, and sheltering us by night from the falling damps, I sat with siti” 


gle companion, his thoughts running with mine in the direction suggested by 


' the objects of our vigils, until we neared the island, and our eyes rested on the’ 


broken surface of a dark oblong hill that rose abruptly from the water at either’ 


end. And this was Patmos, described, by ‘those who have seen it nearer, a8 @ 
remarkably desolate place, showing hardly anything but bare. rocks, on which 


few poor inhabitants make but a wretched subsistence. 

‘It is one of the nineteen islands in the Archipelago to which, as a cluster, is 
given the name Sporades, in indication of the scattered position of the islands, 
distant about twenty. miles from the Asian coast, and thirty or forty south-east 


stands the town. A grotto near by, converted into a chapel by the Greek monks - 


' who established a monastery there, indicated to St. John, early in the Christian 


, era, is shown to the visitor as the room in which the Apocalypse was written. 
“I John;”—thus the record,—<‘‘ who also am your brother, and compantion-in 


tribulation, ‘and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that 


is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. I: 


was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as of & : 


trumpet, saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last : and, What them ~ 
seest write in a book, and’send it unto the seven churches which are in Asia? 
unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna,.and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” 

- Two of the churches, or rather the cities in which they were established, it: 


obliterated walls and streets, and market-place and temple, and the grass grows, 
rank over the grave of once ‘the other a and growing 


we from the site of ancient Ephesus. On the summit of one of the highest hills - 3 


was the writer's very great privilege to visit, on a recent trip through the 
* one a heap of ruins, deserted and solitary, where the accumulations of soil have © 
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rising from repeated disaster by war and earthquake like the pen 
| from its ashes, ever fresh and young again,—Ephesus and Smyrna. 
' Po the first of these the reader’s attention is invited in this paper. * 
The “ Asia” of the New Testament is not that. great continent which stretches = = 
into the remote east from Europe and Africa, nor, indeed, the whole peninsula: ie 
Which we call Asia Minor, but simply the western portion of that peninsula—a = 
- territory cf no great extent: a Roman province subdivided into the three districts = =»-_—>— 
_,orkingdoms of Lydia, Mysia, and Ionia, Of this province Ephesus was the capi- 
tal. With this illustrious city of antiquity, called by Pliny Alterum lumen Asei, 
. the early chronicles of the Church’s expansion have somehow intimately connected 
_ the name of St. John ; but “they have blended together, without ‘touch regard to 
fi harmony, thin probable and improbable.” 
__ |. Shipwrecked off Ephesus, he reaches the city just in time to save the church 
_ there from the corruption of heresy and fatal division. 
E In the persecution under Domitian, taken to Rome, he gains the crown of 
_. martyrdom by his boldness, though not by death. The boiling oil he isthrown — 
ee into has no power to hurt him. 
__» Sent then to labour on the mines, Patms i is the place of his exile. “The 
~~ accession of Nerva stays the slaughter of the Christians ; and, free from danger, 
John returns to Ephesus. 
And there this favourite of the Master among the twelve spent his last days ; 
"and there dying a peaceful death, unlike in this to all the rest, went to his grave 
_ ina full age. 
| According to a beautiful tradition, . his body was laid to rest by the side-of 
_. Mary’s, the mother of Jesus, whom the beloved disciple, from the memorable. - 
__ hour they were standing together “the cross beside,” had taken, not only to — 
his own home, but into his warm and loving heart. Whither he went, she 
_- went: where she died, he died; and there he was buried. ~ 
- Thus far we have beeh walking i in the twilight of myth and legend. We 
- reach now the clear and sunlit path of authentic history, and see another man on 
_ the streets and in the busy marts of the city, whose figure, in the records of our 
religion, casts no less a shadow than the disciple we have been speaking. of. 9 
In Ephesus, for three consecutive years, St. Paul lived and laboured, making 
_, tents with his hands, preaching Christ with his lips—lived and laboured for the 
_ faith he first despised, then took to his heart of hearts ; a great reverential soul, 
_ ‘that could not be allowed long to’remain in error ; a great heroic soul, that ® 
could not be speryd from the first hard struggles of a world-redeeming 
truth. 
And. it was while he was there in Ephesus that he wrote the first of his * 
| - Epistles to the Corinthians, one single chapter of which has’ been such an un- 
_ speakable comfort ta dying world. Surviving the fall of empires, and the 
 passing-away of generation after generation, through almost two thousand years, 
|. across the ages it has come down to us, healing how many stricken hearts all 
, along the way | and as read to-day, and every hour of every day, on land or sea, 
in quiet country-town and in busy city, by the private hearth-stone and in the 
. public temple, its words’of assurance and immortal hope are, to the believing, the 
_Very tones, echoing softly from afar, of that “last trump” it speaks of, when 
- “the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed.” 
7 Aga Gans, over the church his hands had planted, and his tearshad watered, = 
_ and his prayers had consecrated, Paul saw, ere he departed to other fields of Seep, & 
labour, installed as ofits immortal the man of his choles 5 
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"and the youthful disciple, whom he used to address as “‘ Timothy, my dearly- i 


beloved son,” became the first bishop of Ephesus. 


And in Ephesus, it is said, Timothy died,—died the death of a martyr, losing 


his life in the vain attempt to save the lives of others. 


While the licentions city was celebrating a kind of bacchanalian festival, — 
_ Timothy felt himself called upon to oppose his presence to the cruel deeds of the 
fierce and fanatical crowd. ‘Three days after, he died of wounds then received, ; 


and was buried on Mt. Prion. ” 
- Such associations belong to the city we are 


to see. 

, We are to think of. it as being, in the time. of St. Paul, the greatest city of 
_ Asia Minor, as well as the metropolis of the provitice of Asia. It wasthe chief — 
— emporium of trade for all the region within the Taurus : and, as it rose in impor-~ 
tance, it took on also a magnificence which kept pace with its increasing wealth, until - 
~ Ephesus, and its temple of Diana, became to the world that then was what 


Rome and St. Peter’s have been in more recent times. 


Paul, coming from the upper coasts, passed into Ephesus through the Sardian 


Gate on the land-side. We will approach it from the water, coming to it by 


‘sail, as did Aquila and Priscilla across the Aigean Sea, and, as we enter the 


harbour, will view the city from the deck of the ship. 


Imagine, then, a bay or arm of the sea, facing the west. On the left, the 
shore is low : on the right it is broken in a succession of hills, from the interior — 
_ base of which stretches back a marshy plain, until, in the distatce, it meets the 
rising ground a mile or so beyond, winding through which is seen the silver thread 


of a narrow stream on its way to the ocean,—the River’ Cayster. che 


- The first hill, a circular eminence, taking the name. of Mt.. Priop, stands 
quite apart from its fellows. Around the base of it are the principal public” 
buildings, conspicuous among which is a great amphitheatre, whose marble — 
seats, all exposed to view, rising tier after tier until you count thirty-four, cover 
the larger part of the western side of the hill, and reach almost to the summit, 


On the slope of the hill next to it, Mt. Coressus, but separated from it by’ 


a deep ravine which art and labour have converted into a scene of beauty, —— 


stand the princely mansions of its wealthy citizens. 


- Between these heights and the water you look into the enclosure of the 
stadium, where wrestling and beast-fighting amuse the people; and near by =~ 
see the agora, both market-place and forum, with mountains and monuments ~~ 
and shady avenues, “ the scene of a glorious public life, the common meeting=- ~~ 


place of philosophy, of idleness, of conversation, and of business.”’ 


Surrounding and crowning the scene, the eye follows the long walls of the” 


city, with battlements, and towers of watch and ward,~stretching along the  *« 


and up and down the uneven surface of the .mountain-slope; aud 
with 


ond, on the east and ‘north-east, along the great highways. connecting 


_ the interior provinces, are seen the stately caravans of merchants, the heavy 
laden camels, the prancing horse, and all the motley crowd of petty traffickers" — 
of petty towns and village, passing and repassing to and from the city gates, ~ — - 
e mark the crowded streets, the hurrying throng,—these on business, those - 
on pleasure. Crowds look down upon us from the heights of Mt. Prion; and® 

_ boats, putting off from the shore, gather about our vessel like eagles to their” 


_ Hundreds of ships, from all the ports of Europe, crowd the harbour ; and at 
the ‘head of it, glittering in brilliant beauty, and surpassing all else we have: 


- geen in magnitude and magnificence, looms up the great. Temple of Diana. 
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How shall I describe it ? The Parthenon of Athens was pronounced to be 
the very perfection of Grecian art. The Temple at Ephesus was four times 
larger, and so graceful in its style of architecture that ‘‘ the colonnades of the 
Ephesian Diana constituted an epoch in the history of art.” The snn, it was 
said, saw nothing in all its course more magnificent. Alexander the Great 

_ would give all the spoils of his triumphant Eastern campaign if he might but 
inscribe his name on its walls. 

The temples of the ancients, unlike our churches and cathedrals, were not 
roofed over so as to receive an assembly of worshippers under cover, but con- 
sisted of several colonnades round the cell or chamber which contained the idol, 
and were, through a great part of their space, open to the sky. So, here, a 
hundred and twenty-seven columns of the Ionic order, of Parian marble, each 
a single shaft, and sixty feet high, thirty-six of which were enriched with orna- 
ment and colour, enclosed, by double rows of fifteen columns on either side, a 

" space two or three times larger than the largest churches of our cities, Four 
hundred and twenty-five feet was the length of the building, two hundred and 
twenty feet its breadth. ‘The folding-doors were of cyprus-wood, and were 
highly polished ; and the roof which covered the shrine was made of cedar. 

** The interior ornament will increase our admiration. It was the repository 
in which the great artists of antiquity dedicated their most perfect works to 
posterity. 

“ Praxiteles adorned the shrine; Scopas contributed a statue ; and Par- 
rhasius and Apelles, both natives of Ephesus, employed their skill to embellish 
the walls. The excellence of these performances may be supposed to have been 
proportionate to their price ; anda picture of Alexander grasping a thunder- 
bolt, by the latter, was added to the superb collection at the expense of twenty 
talents of gold,” estimated by Chandler to be equivalent to the sum of about a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Of the image which the temple enshrined there is little to be said, except 
that it was ia no respect worthy of its sumptous enclosure. To Diana, the 
tutelary divinity of the city, the temple was dedicated. But the image of the 
goddess there set up bore no resemblanee to our conception of this sylvan deity. 
It was a rude figure carved from wood, ‘resembling more the ugly idols of 
India than the graceful forms of Greece,—a woman’s form above, terminated 
below in a shapeless block.” In each hand was a bar of metal, for the pur- 
pose, it has been supposed, of supporting the image. The dress was covered 
with mystic symbols: aud the small chamber where it stood was concealed by a 
curtain in front. 

This was the edifice, and this the idol, which kindled the enthusiasm of St. 
Paul’s opponents (Acts xIX.), and in connection with which occurred the riot, 
the details of which ‘are given in the history of that apostle’s life as given in 
the New Testament. 

The main facts are as follows: Every natural spot that acquires renown, and 
every marvellous work of human hands, is apt to collect persons around it who 
are maintained in some degree by the curiosity of strangers. They are guides 
to it, or they furnish the visitor with something by which to remember it. It 
was so in the present case. There was a company of artificers who occupied 
themselves with making little silver models of Diana’s shrine, perhaps of the 
whole temple, perhaps of that part where her image was set up. These persons 
were alarmed for their gains, They were told that “this Paul had turned 

— people ” by representing ‘‘ that they were no gods which were made 
with hands.” 
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They therefore proceeded to excite the populace against him, Covering their 
worldly interest under the garb of religious zeal, which has been very common 
always, they cried out that the temple of their goddess was likely to be despised, 
and her magnificence to be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshipped. 
Then arose the shout, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians! ” and the whole city 
was filled with confusion; and “having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, Paul’s 
companions in travel, they rushed with them with one accord into the theatre.” | 
And when Paul, in order to rescue his friends, or to have part with them in. 
whatever might befall them in the hands of the angry mob, “would have 
entered in unto the people, his disciples suffered him not, beseeching him not to 
adventure into the theatre.” Had he done so, it is doubtful whether he would 
have lived to tell afterwards how he “ fought with wild beasts at Ephesus. 

Leaving here the past, we turn from ancient to modern Ephesus. 

Modern Ephesus—where is it? Echo answers, where? It is now a name, 
and no place. I have been where it stood, and it was not there: I found only 
a ruin and a solitude. “ Even the sea has retired from the scene of desolation $ 
and a pestilential morass, covered with mud and rushes, has succeeded to the 
waters which brought up the ships laden with merchandise from every country.” 

The great and opulent city has been smitten to the dust. The tens of thou- 
sands that once thronged her busy streets are buried in the ruins of their own 
¢reations. The vast temple which once echoed with the pans of paganism 
—“ Great is Diana uf the Ephesians !’”’ has actually no remains to be recognised. 
The only relic of the ancient days. that can be identified, perhaps, beyond a 
question, is the great theatre, before referred to as the scene of the tumult raised 
by Demetrius—a wreck of immens» grandeur —pillars, capitols, cornices, statues, - 
defaced and broken, lying in a promiscuous heap, asif the vast structure had been 
shaken down by an earthquake. ¥ 

It was a beautiful sabbath-day I spent among the ruins of Ephesus ; and when 
‘we came to the t eatre, arrested by the magnitude of the ruin, and the interest- 
ing associations that connected it with the early records of our religion, we could 
but pause and reflect. 


But I cannot tell you what we thought; only what we did. Seeking the : 


shade afforded by a portion of the basement wall (for the sun was shedding a 
summer heat), I opened the Testament, and read aloud to the company, at their 
request, all that the historian has there to tell us of the place we were in. 

Elsewhere, on that day, there were larger congregations, but none, I will ven- 
ture to say, more profoundly impressed with a sense of the mysteriousness of 
God’s dealings with the children of men. 

Did we think of the folly of human pride, and the vanity of human designs ? 
No doubt. But this was more in our minds,—how the destroyed city we had 
come to look upon “is still made perpetual mention of under the roofs of innu- 
merable churches of Christ, while everywhere else it is only pored over by the 
student things that lie almost forgotten under the ruins ofthe ages. After almost 
every vestige of visible pomp has become effaced, the memory of Paul hallows 
the spot. The ever-living gospel makes the waste where the mother of cities 
once stood blossom again with holy traditions. ‘It sets up the pillars of its testi- 


mony, more lasting than the Ephesian marbles or the great globe itself, telling us. 


that everything but God’s truth passes away.” 

The theatre of Ephesus is said to be the largest known of any that have 
remained to us from antiquity. Enough can be seen to give the beholder an- 
. Impressive idea of its size and grandeur. , 
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Built on, or rather into, the side of Mount Prion, a succession of furrows, 
parallel with the base of the hill, and extending one above the other, a hundred 
feet or more up the slope, giving to the hill a stair-like appearance, perfectly — 
marks out the entire semi-circle of seats ; although the marble is all removed on 
— I know not how many thousands could sit and witness the spectacle 

low. 

The proscenium, or front, is a mass of hewn, polished, and chiselled marbles, 
—unmistakeable evidences of the solidity, magnificence, and beauty of a once 
magnificent structure. To-day, it is a hill of rocks, and the goats climb over it. 

Of another smaller theatre, built on another side of the same mountain, called 
the Odeon, or music-theatre, the seats are all perfect; the beautifully sculptured 
marble of which they are made as white as on the first day it was quarried; and 
the ornamentation, both graceful and elaborate, as distinct and sharp as though 
the sculptor’s chisel had just finished its work of beauty. 

One might almost suppose the edifice was in the process of erection rather 
than an ancient ruin. i was like a flower blooming in. the midst of a desert 
waste, 

Towards the sea, on a spur of Mount Coressus, stands a square tower, which 
tradition has named St. Paul’s Prison. 

Thick walls enclose a single room about ten feet square ; its only interest the 
association that is claimed for it with the distinguished apostle. It was 
' undoubtedly a part of the ancient wall. The story of his imprisonment there 
cannot be verified; but it was pleasant to think that many a time, after some 
scene of excitement in the city, St. Paul may have strolled up that hill, and bared 
his heated brow to the cool breezes of the ocean. In one direction he saw the: 
Cayster winding towards him, with a small, full stream, in which trailed the long 
grass of its luxuriant border; in the opposite direction the broad archipelago, 
studded with islands, and spreading sails like the white wings of sea-birds ; and 
there was ar hour of calm in his stormy life. 

Other ruins of interest which we visited were the Gymnasium, the Custom 
House, the Labyrinth, so called, which must have been an imposing building, a 
colonnade, and a fine large gateway, or arch of triumph, almost entire. 

We also examined with interest a long row of ancient tombs recently exca- 
vated, bordering on one of the streets—doubtless after the ancient custom, as may 
be seen in Pompeii and on the “ Appian Way ”—some of which were very 
handsomely decorated with rams’ heads on the corners, and festoons of flowers 
and fruits on the sides. We were told that, in some of the sarcophagi which had 
been opened, candlesticks and other articles had been found. 

Over these relics of a once great city we wandered for several hours, and then 


"returned to the village of Ayasaluk, where, towards the close of one of the most 


interesting days in a whole lifetime, we took cars again to return whence we 
came, forty-eight miles to Smyrna; and at ten o'clock in the evening were on 
ship-board again. 

But we had not found the great Temple of Diana. Strange to say, no trace of 
it has yet been identified in the city of which it was the glory. The very site of 
this once stupendous and celebrated edifice is undetermined ; indeed, no historian 
has ever told the story of its destruction. We know it followed the triumph of 
Christianity ; and we know that, where Christian churches are erected, pagan. 
temples were despoiled of their ornaments, and that their material was used in 
the construction of other buildings. 

In Pisa, if one may believe what-the traveller is told, I saw in the great > . 
cathedral there two pillars which came from Diana’s Temple. And, un~ 
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doubtedly, the six columns of green jasper which now support the immense 

dome of the mosque of Santa Sophia in the city of Constantinople, and which, 

but a few days after the visit to Ephesus I have been telling of, I looked at, 

and felt of, and put my hands on, again and again, with a mixture of emotions 

. — be difficult to describe, were also an original part of the same 
ce. 

This paper began with an allusion to St. John. It may appropriately close 
with mentioning the interesting fact, that the small Turkish village of about 
- one hundred souls, which is sometimes spoken of as the modern representative 
of the ancient city, and which, from what had already been developed by the 
excavations that were going on at the time of this visit, there is reason to think 
covers a part of the site of the great temple, is believed to preserve in its name 
some reminiscence of the evangelist. ‘‘ Ayasaluk is supposed to be a corrup- 
ruption of Agios Theologos, from the circumstance of a famous church of St. 
_ John the Divine having once stood near the spot.’ 

A few shanties in the midst of the tall grass and weeds of a luxuriant meadow 
constitute the dirty little town. May not this fertile plain, where the anti- 
quarian is now at work, prove to be the “ marsh” improved by time, drained 
and filled up, on which we know, from authentic history, the vast structure was 
built, resting on a “ foundation made with charcoal rammed, and with fleeces”’ ? 

On a hill to the north are some more modern ruins of an old Genoese castle ; 
and, as we approached the village from the station, we passed between two of 
several high brick columns, which must once have supported the arches of an 
aqueduct for bringing water, doubtless, to the castle. On the top of each 
column was a crane’s nest; and by the side of the nest was the watchful bird,. 
standing on one leg as on a pole, and lifting its head aloft on its long neck, as 
if it had taken its station there to observe our movements, and warn the village 
of danger. It occurred to some of the party that these sentinels would be about 
as reliable and efficient in peril as the guard of three or four men in petticoats, 
_ with their girdles stuck full of old horse-pistols and rusty blades, which, by the 
advice of the American consul, we had taken with us for protection, in case of 
being attacked by the brigands that infest this wretched country. | 

And these huts of broken-down stone-walls, and shelters of bushes and wild 
grass, measure the decline of the once splendid city of marble palaces and 
theatres and temples; the miserable, ignorant, filthy natives, half Turk, half 
Arab, are the successors of the philosophers, the scholars, the princely merchants,. 
and the solid men, of the once proudest, most cultivated, and most opulent 
metropolis of all Asia. ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen !” 

“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Thus the multitude shouted, all with 


one voice, for the space of two hours ; and Paul, the preacher of Christ and him 


crucified, was in mortal peril. 
Then her temple was renowned as one of the seven wonders of the world; 

now none can tell where it stood. Then the image of the goddess set up within 

the shrine received gifts from kings, and the homage of adoring men ; now 


images of her are seen only in museums of antiquity, and the visitor turns away - 


from their ugliness. 


But the new religion, which her worshippers despised, and whose teachers they. . 


persecuted and put to death, is become the living and inspiring faith of the most 
intelligent and most powerful nations on the globe. 


Its triumphs in the past declare it to be, unto all generations still to come, 
the “wisdom of God and the power of God until salvation,”’—“ the same,. 


yesterday and to-day and for ever.” — 


“MY FRIENDS.” 


. [T turning over the leaves of my Album, which contains the portraits of 
many of my friends, I cannot help being struck by their extreme dissimila- 

rity, nor refrain from wondering whether mine is an isolated experience, or 
whether all the musty old proverbs anent the gregarious propensities of the 


human race are as sententiously fallacious as I find them to be in my own case. _ 


“Noscitur a sociis,’ was one of the first saws drummed into me by dint of 


severe discipline in my early school-boy career ; and from constantly hearing it I. 


at length accepted as an article of faith the motto ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” In later days, however, I began first to doubt, then to disbelieve in 


the truth of the aforesaid axiom, for my life has shown me that my ‘‘Birds,”’ - 


that is to say, my friends, having most incongruous tastes, habits, and pursuits, 
are by no means calculated to “flock together,” or in any way to appreciate 
one another’s merits; and yet to me they are—my friends. 

The first portrait I find, turning over my album at hap-hazard, is that of an 
elderly clergyman, who holds 2 most comfortable living in the West of England. 
He is a widower, whose unmarried daughter manages the affairs of his house- 
hold and parish (even I believe to the writing of his sermons) with consummate 
tact and intelligence. I have recently been on a visit, during my too short holi- 
day, to this dear old gentleman, whose genial kindness and hearty hospitality 
fill me with affection and gratitude. I have reason to believe that he expended 
no little time and trouble in arranging schemes for my amusement, and I know 
that, though he was slightly amazed, he was a good deal relieved when I con- 
fessed on the morning after my arrival, that I-was afraid to mount the horse on 
_ which he had proposed that I should accompany him to the neighbouring cathe- 
drail town, whither he had planned an expedition. I think we both better en- 
joyed our strolls round his little farm, and into his village, where his pleasant 
presence was welcomed with unmistakeable happiness by the broad-speaking 
peasantry, and our quiet excursions in his soft-cushioned chaise to the lovely 
villages on the sea coast within an easy distance of his house. And when the 


grand croquet party came off on his well kempt lawn, I believe the worthy 
Rector forgave me for my inability to ride, when he found how little I could - 


hold my own at the game, when I tried to distinguish myself before some of the 
- prettiest girls in the county—and failed ; at which he laughed consumedly when 
they were all gone away, and bantered me with much skill. A very bappy 
fortnight I passed in that comfortable parsonage ; rising not too early, and going 
to rest not too late, after a simple family service held in the drawing-room after 
our coffee. : 
What a sucden and startling contrast to all this pleasant quietude the features 
of this next portrait represent! This is thoroughly and par excellence a man 


of business. I am associated with him in the conduct of a weekly newspaper, of ~ 


which he is the publisher. As Friday evening comes round, and we wait for 
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the earliest issue of the “Gazette” in St, Martin’s-lane, my friend assumes all 
his business airs and graces. ‘There is no time then for a cigar or a friendly 
chat ; we must off to the office, and thence, so soon as ever we have culled the 
cream of the “ Gazette,” to the printer’s, where the “forms” are finally 
“locked up,’’ and despatched on a truck to the machine, whither we follow our 
embryo newspaper to see that no ill betides it in the removal or the printing off. 
After waiting to see a first copy, we walk back to the office, just as Coveut 
Garden in the dim night is beginning to resound with the cries of waggoners, 
bringing their vegetables to market. At two o'clock the papers arrive, wet and 
sticky from the press, and then commences the work of folding, packing, bund- 
ling into the sacks, and other operations, upon which I look on silent and help - 
less ; for I am an inexperienced hand at such work, and my friend bids me not 
to interfere, telling me without much ceremony that my well-meant efforts at 
assistance are an interruption to him and his workmen. Sb all this goes on 
until the postal van is due at the corner of the street, and the papers intended 


- for our subscribers are fastened up in the sacks, and hurled into the van ; soon 


after which “the trade” rush in by twos and threes—represented by damp, 
seedy-looking men and boys, each with his notebook—till sometimes our shop is 
well nigh full of them ; and still my friend shows no sign of weariness or confu- 
‘sion, but hands to one his quire, to another his dozen, to a third his single copy, 
and so on, till at length the early trade is finished, and we may ‘‘ shut up shop ” 
for an hour or two with all safety. Now it is my turm to have my way, and 
my friend’s features relax and he consents to stroll through the fragrant and 
now busy market up to the welcome bath. After a plunge, or a warm 
bath, as the case may be, back we go, arm in arm, to the cosiest little public- - 
house imaginable, ensconced in a corner of that wonderful market, where we 
enjoy a well-earned breakfast ofthe most exquisite coffee, flavoured, may be, 
with something “‘ to keep the cold out,” the best cooked chop or steak, and 
by far the most delicious vegetables, whatever may be in season, that it has 
ever been my good fortune to eat either in London or out of it. By this time 
it is nearly nine o’clock a.m., and after a look into the office, where we dele- 


gate to others the rest of the business, we devote the remainder of the day to our 


“ugpamoeg which, after our night’s labour, is generally of a languid character. 
n such association as this, man discovers one another’s good and bad points, 
and of all my friends, I know none whom {I esteem more highly than he 


_ whose portrait I Lave just turned over. 


Never, I suppose, were there two men more completely opposite in tastes, 
character, and disposition, then I and my friend Blathurst. I am, as were my 
father and my grandfather before me, an extreme Tory. In the early part of 
the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, when party politics ran higher than: 
they do at present, I—ingenui vultus puer—was an intense politician, and took 
& vast interest in the approaching contest between the Liberal and Tory can- 
didates ‘for the honour of representing our ancient borough in the Commons 
House of Parliament,” as the phrase went. The passions of both sides were — 
strongly excited, and, youngster as I was, I became a violent partisan. On 
the day of the nomination I was missed from the nursery, dinner. I can 
imagine the weeping and wailing which ensued on the discovery of my absence, © 
but I know I was eventually discovered in the act of writing upon a wall with . 
a piece of chalk the beautiful sentiment “Down with the Wigs.” I was also 
imbued with a:wholesale horror of Dissenters and Dissent, and I own that the . 
prejudice clings to me still. Blathurst is a Liberal, and a Wesleyan Methodist. - 
He is worse. He isa Preacher! or, to use his own pious slang, he *‘ some- » 
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times speaks a few words” to the “little flock” that assembles in a certain 
‘school in the neighbourhood of Field Lane. Iam rather impetuous, and, I am 
afraid, wilful, and far too apt to act upon impulse ; while he is the calmest and 
most methodical man I ever came across. I confess that I am fond of a good 


dinner, and addicted to taking a glass or two of grog afterwards, yet I rarely 


spend a pleasanter evening than when I drink tea with Blathurst, who is a 
strict teetotaller. How did it come about, I wonder, that I should have 
formed a friendship with a man so unlike myself? I cannot tell, but so it is. 
And though I object strongly to his other acquaintances, who, I am sure, look 


upon me as a sheep of the blackest hue, I enjoy the society of Blathurst him- . 


self with real zest, and respect him in all sincerity. Poor man, he is ‘“ exer- 
cised ” just now about his son, a youth of eighteen, who hardly follows in the 
footsteps of his father, bnt is likely to turn out none the worse man because he 
refuses to be confined within the strict disciplinary bondage to which his father 
would restrict him. 


Here is a face, not pretty to look upon, seeing that it is old, puffy, and — 


weatherbeaten, but it is none the less pleasant to me; for it is the por- 
trait of a good old friend of mine, now gone to his rest. It is Joe the cabman. 
Joe had two cabs, one of which he drove himself, and his regular stand 
was in Tottenham Court Road, very near to the house wherein I, then a- 
law student, was lodging. It so happened that I was able on one occasion to ren- 
der him some trifling service, for which he expressed himself extremely grateful, 
' and ever after that weused to exchange small courtesies, which eventuatedin mu- 
tual esteem, and at length Joe, with many apologie:, invited me togo to his house 
on the following Sunday, to take a cup of tea and see his “ Missus.”’ I accepted 
the invitation, and was treated with all hospitality. He lived over his stable. 
A box of mignonette outside the window was in full bloom, and its scent, I re- 
member, combined somewhat strangely with the odour of the stable beneath us. 
A small bird hopped out of its cage, and perched upon Joe’s great head, and 
piped in musical accompaniment to Joe’s hoarse voice. A hearty laugher was 
Joe, and a jolly good fellow, with whom I had many a bit of fun after that. At. 
last he was taken ill with dropsy, and had to go to the hospital, where he died. 
I used often to go there to see him, and cheer him up with a talk, for he loved 
to gossip about his past life, and I have sometimes thought I would dish up a 
few of his tales, of his customers, and his “ pals,” and his summonses before the 
“beak,” and call my paper “‘A Cabman’s Experience.” The time came for 
me to go upon my usual holiday, to pay my devoirs to my relations in 
the country ; so I called once more at the hospital to take my leave. ‘* Good 
bye, old fellow,” says Joe, ‘‘I wish you a pleasant time. You won’t see me 
no more, but you’ll go and see the old woman when you come back, won’t you ?” 


“* Good-bye, Joe,” says I, ‘‘ and God bless you ;” and so, with a hearty shake ~ 


of the hand, we parted. He was right. Isaw him no more ;—and, asI am 
a living man, though that parting took place ten years ago, at this moment, as I 
write, I .am weeping for Joe. 

Though myself connected with the literary world— indeed it is by journalism 
that I live—I have never associated much with literary men, though there is 
_-one eminent—pre-eminent litferateur to whom I owe both affection and grati- 

tude, for at a time when J was near upon starvation he took me by the hand, 
and, while he made me useful to himself, enabled me to acquire the experience 
which has been of infinite valye to me in after years. It is to his introduction 
that I am indebted to my acquaintance with Mr. George Blank, of the Theatre 
Royal, Over the Water. This gentleman is a scoundrel of the deepest dye. From 
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his presence the virtuous ingéanue shrinks as from a plague spot. At his stento- 

rian voice good people tremble, and over his well-merited doom the gods shout 

with unmitigated glee. Yet this desperate villain is in private life as gentle a 

soul as ever breathed—an excellent husband, a devoted son to his aged mother, 

a trustworthy friend—stay, this is too much like an epitaph to be agreeable 

reading, and as my friend is alive and hearty, though he is killed every evening 

upon the stage, I must not allow myself to be led by my admiration of his good 

qualities into the province of the undertaker, or whvever it is that composes the 

gorgeous biographies that we see engraved upon the tombstones of the rich. 
George Blank is not rich ; on the contrary, he occasionally experiences conside- 

rable difficulty in procuring the requisite amount for his modest Sunday dinner. 

Yet I never knew him to grumble at the inevitable, nor to lose his temper over 
his misfortunes. | When, down at Bermondsey-super-mare, the management of 
the Theatre Royal suddenly collapsed, and, the treasury being empty, left the 

company to find their way back to London as hest they could, I have no doubt 
George swore a round oath or two; but when he related the circumstance to 
me a week or two afterwards, it was with a broad grin at what seemed at that 
distance a good joke. Nor can I sufficiently admire the delicacy of this man’s 
nature. I have known him when staying with friends not much more fortunate 
than himself to sham an engagement to dinner; when he has gone out soon after 
the church bells had ceased, has rambled all day about the Thames Embank- 
ment, and has returned “ from Clapham”? after supper, without having had a 
morsel in his lips, in order that he might not infringe upon the scanty fare pro- 
vided for the family, nor hurt the feelings of his host by refusing to partake of 
that to which he was heartily welcome. I know that the fraternity of actors is 
somewhat despised by the world, and held in dread by the “unco’ guid,” but 
the act i have described was to my mind that of a gentleman, and I am proud 
to number George Blank among ‘‘ my friends.” I believe he has an engage- 
ment at present, though it is not particularly lucrative, because, as he explains 
to me, people don’t care now fur men’s brains—they go to the theatre to see 
girls’ legs, 


I am speedily coming to the end of my tether, not for want of portraits, but 


for want of space. Portraits of women are to be found in my album, some of 
them very entrancing, I declare, but it will be judicious to pass over them hur- 
riedly, lest certain brown eyes that are now hovering dove-like over my MS. 
should assume an expression that I have learned not to provoke. One portrait 
there is, however, on which I love to gaze, for it is that of one who was far 
more to me and far dearer than any other friend—my good dear Mother. Vene- 


rable, but beautiful, no one who looks upon. her portrait can fail to discern the 


features of a saiut. A saint indeed she was—a saint of modern days, of whom 
it might be said that it was not required of her to do strange things, but that 
she did common things strangely well. ,Ah me! May my last end be like hers! 
Other portraits yet I possess—two sweet baby faces, in which, young and 
bright as they are, I can trace my own features, vastly improved of course, but 
still miInE. How I watch with hopeful anxiety the unfolding of their young 
lives ; and work, and pray. for their future happiness, I need notsay. . . And 
here is a face young and fair, that once smiled upon me, and then—sold me! 
Yet I look upon this portrait with a tender interest and a regretful regard that 
will endure as long as my life. -Fain would I erase it, but I know no. process 
by which I can destroy it, try as I may. For, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have 
been using a figure all this time. My album is my memory, and that upon 
which my portraits are engraved is my heart. G. H. Gugst. 
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PYTHONIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


i ie was the first week of July. Paris was besieged by heat. Not a cool 

breeze was allowed to enter its beleaguered walls, not a cloud to float over 
the lavender-coloured sky which stretched quivering above the gasping city. 
Every thing was panting, parching, with the intolerable fervour of that remorse- 
less sunshine.’ It made one giddy to look down the glaring desert of the great 
Avenue des Champs Elysees, with its infrequent carriages crawling up and down 
like flies on a white-washed walt. I determined to escape. 

“4 Children, to-morrow morning at eight we shall leave for Fontainebleau,” I 
said. 

Amy raised her blonde head from the blue sofa-cushion on which it was re- 
posing, and smiled languidly ; Charley let fall the “ Galignani” over which he 
had been dozing, and gave a long whistle of satisfaction: and then we set to 
work making the few arrangements necessary. ae 

The next morning was, if possible, hotter than any that had preceded it. 
Luckily our only fellow-passengers in the railway-compartment we entered were 
a prefect of one of the southern departments—a fat, dark man, who would have 
‘been handsome had not the lower part of the lobes of his ears stood out at right 
angles from his face, giving him the transformed-pig look so often seen in Paris; 
his wife, who was a favourable specimen of the grande dame, slender, faded, 
elegant, and very quiet. But the interesting one of the party was the daughter, 
: girl of about fifteen, with a singularly sweet expression on her high-bred young 
ace. 

“That girl has had a good English governess,” I thought to myself as she 
seated herself opposite me; and the supposition was verified to my mind when 
I saw her take from her travelling-bag Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Helen,” which she 


read the whole way down, with the exception of the occasional moments she 


devoted to a shy examination of Amy. 


At length we reached our destination, and found ourselves gaspitig for air in _ 


the breathless heat of the hotel. We ordered an early dinner. A white-faced, 
parboiled-looking waiter preceded us through a gravelled courtyard, lined with 
oleanders, to the pavilion in which our meal was served. The heat of that 
courtyard beggared that of Paris at its hottest. 

“Children, this will never do,’’ I said, as we sank back on our chairs, and 


waited for our soup-plates to cool. “If the sun ever goes down in this place, I _ 


will order a carriage, and we will drive round and find apartments.” 

So by and by we got into an open carriage with a driver who seemed to have 
known and loved us ever since we were born, and set out on our quest. But it 
was the quest of the bird im the story who flitted from tree to tree. Every 
house was full: not a single suite of rooms was to be had. As to staying at 
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the hotel with that torrid zone of a courtyard, it was simply impossible. In 
despair, we at last turned towards the forest, to refresh ourselves in its long, 
leafy avenues, after our fruitless search. As we neared it, passing through a 
narrow, secluded street, my eye was caught by some white rose-trees which 
hung their snowy clusters over a high stone wall. A second glance showed me 
. narrow gate in the wall, and on the gate a yellow placard: ‘* Apartments to 
et. 

“Driver, stop!” I said. 

Amy and Charley raised their voices deprecatingly. ’ 

“OQ mamma! you don’t think of going into such a little bit of an apartmen 
as that must be !” 

“TI think it looks charming,” I replied, gazing up at the rose-trees, till the 


little gate opened in answer to the shrill jingle of the bell, and showed some- . 


thing more.interesting than roses to look at. In the narrow gateway stood a 
Young woman of about twenty-six, slender, dark-haired, ladylike in appearance, 


(and with such eyes! I never saw such pathetic eyes before,—large, soft, 


/ dreamy, not in the least like French eyes. We told our errand, and she asked. 


us to come in. Along the narrow, gravelled path, between the great rose-trees 


and almond-trees and orange-trees that filled the court-yard, we passed towards . 


- the low stone house which formed the fourth side of the little enclosed 
square. 

At the sound of our footsteps, there appeared at the door a figure so peculiar, 

80 quaint, so almost uncanny, that Amy slipped behind me; and I myself was 

somewhat startled. It was the figure of a little old gentlewoman, bent, bowed, 

nearly hunchbacked, and so small .as to be almost a dwarf. But» on her 


- diminutive and wrinkled visage there played a smile of exquisite courtesy ; and 


the tone and phrase with which she welcomed us belonged to the best traditions 
_ of ancient courtly breeding. At her bidding we entered the low, dark sitting- 


room. One one side a half- open door showed a bedroom, richly-curtained and 


handsomely furnished ; and through the passage facing us I saw the tall trees 
and trellised grape-vines of a large garden behind the house. Then I took my 


resolution ; and, having mentally decided to engage the rooms above, requested . 


to look at them. They were very old, very odd, entirely unlike anything I 
had ever seen before ; and I gazed about me with growing content, whilst Amy 


_ and Charley exchanged glances of alarm. 


A narrow and dark stairway led to a small, red-tiled ‘parlour, with antiquated 
chairs and tables, and immense closets with papered doors. Next came a bed- 


- room, also red-tiled ; as was the whole house, in fact. This was evidently the 


principal room. It was quite grand, with its alcoved bed, its rich old furuiture, 
marble slabs, and gilt bronze ornaments, all of the time of the first empire. Its 
windows looked out on the verdurous sea of the tree tops of the great forest. 
With ever-increasing satisfaction, I proceeded on my tour of inspection. On the 


other side of the little parlour we found a small, den-like bed-closet; and still — 


.arther on a good-sized bedroom, very incongruously furnished with wooden 


chaics and tables, a wretched flock bed, and one of the most beautiful cadiatis — - 


of drawers I have ever seen, entirely covered with inlaid work in various 


Coloured woods, and in perfect preservation. The windows looked out over the 


delightful wilderness of a garden, and were shaded by two magnificent linden- 
trees. This I at once took to myself. Amy was ensconced in the best bedroom, 
and Charley was condemned to the den. brisk, smiling, chattering maid was 
engaged ; a circulating-library subscribed to; and the next day we were fairly. 
settled for our stay at Fontainebleau. 
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Amy and Charley speedily reconciled themselves to their quarters; pro- 
nounced the strawberries the most delicious they had ever tasted in their lives, 
and saved meall anxiety about their daily menu, by living upon them; declared 
the air the sweetest and the purest they had ever breathed, and proved their 
sincerity by spending all their time out of doors: so that I was freed from all 


concern about their content, and could enjoy to the full the sweet quiet of my 


quaint little abode, and the rich interest of the place. 


But bright and sunny as was our life, pleasant as were the long canters or 
sedater drives through the forest, the visits to the ghost-haunted palace, the ~ 
saunters through the unending beautyof the park, I was beset by the feeling of a. 


mystery in that quiet household downstairs. Mademoiselle Zoe’s eyes were like 
magic mirrors, in which I fancied I saw all sorts of shadowy things, and her 
noiseless way of gliding about, and, most of all, her habitual silence, had a sin- 
gular effect upon my nerves. The little old lady spent all her time in a large 


easy chair, reading ; while her great black and white cat slept perpetually by — 


her side. I never heard any talking below, and a laugh coming from those still 
rooms would have startled me like a pistol shot. 


‘One room seemed the headquarters of this mystery. It was a little salon | 
below. Through its windows, which opened on the garden behind the house, I - 


had caught occasional glimpses of faded but once elegant furniture, of Dresden 
china of rare design, and of an inlaid cabinet that might have been made by the 
great Buhl himself. But into this room, apparently, no one ever went, and it 
gave me a singular sensation to pass that eternally-closed door, with all the 
relics of wealth and refinement that it enclosed. 

I have not mentioned that on the walls of Amy's bed-room hung several 
framed sketches, some of them signed by names well-known in the world of art. 


Evidently some of the artists of Paris were in the habit of running down to the © 
little house in the Rue de Lille for a holiday. There was, for the most part, | 


little to attract in these sketches, and I had passed them by with only a cursory 


glance, but one morning the sunlight happened to strike full upon a little frame 


containing four pen-and-ink drawings, which I had previously seen only hidden 


-in shadow. My attention was at once attracted. I examined them closely. 


They were full of spirit and talent ; the touch firm, yet delicate ; the composition 
bold and harmonious ; the whole treatment admirable. The drawings were, in 


fact, of extraordinary excellence. The more I studied them the more astonished 


Igrew. They were signed, but the signature only added to my perplexity: 
“ Zoe Mirodet.” I recalled my many visits of successive years to the Salon des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, but no artist of that name exhibited there. ‘ Mirodet!’’ 
I stood repeating “ Mirodet! Whocanit be?,” 

Suddenly anidea struck me. I had only thought of my hostesses as the little 
old lady and Mademoiselle Zoe; but, had I not heard some one call the old 
lady Madame Mirodet ? Iran precipitately down the narrow, break-neck stair- 
case, and entered the little old Jady’s sitting-room. There she sat, reading, and 
by her side slept the invariable cat. 


“‘ Good morning, madame! I hope I have the pleasure of seeing you in good - 


health. By whom are the beautiful pen-and-ink drawings in the bedroom of 
my daughter ?” I said, all in a breath. 
“‘ Ah, my dear lady,” responded my hostess, while a smile lighted up her 
_ wrinkled face, ‘those are by my granddaughter; they were drawn by 
oe.” 
“Ts it possible?’ I ejaculated. “Why, madame, they are admirable ! 
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artist.”’ 


~~ ‘The little old lady’s face changed and saddened. 


“Ah! no, madame. Once we hoped; but”—and she shook her little head 
slowly, and locked up again the information she had for a moment appeared 
ready to impart. she seemed struck in her turn by an idea, and saying 
“Tf madame cares for such things, she might like to see something more,” she 


descended from her great easy chair, hobbled towards the closed door and —- 


opened it. 

“‘ Enter, I beg you, madame,” she said, with the air of an empress receiving 
an ambassadress, and I entered the faded twilight of her salon. Old tapestried 
sofa and chairs ; curious, crooked-legged ornamental tables ; the rare old cabinet, 
sculptured with surpassing skill ; tiny boxes and vases of painted enamel, such 
‘as people in Paris were paying fabulous sums for—all these things I glanced at 


with wondering eyes, whilst my fairy godmother-looking hostess opened the — 
windows and unclosed the blinds, letting in a flood of sunlight, which made the 


room look sadder than before, but which brought into view a remarkable water- 
colour copy of Mignard’s celebrated portrait of his beautiful daughter. It was 
truly admirable for its breadth, richness, and force. 

‘‘ Why, madame, this is a superb thing,” I exclaimed, adding, in my surprise, 
“Where did you get it?” 

“I painted it when I was a pupil at St. Denis,” replied the little old lady, 
in a tone of perfect courtésy, but of such reserve as to. take away all desire to 
question her further. ee 

So I stood in silence before this copy of the renowned picture, until I had 
convinced myself that my first impressions were well founded. Then, with 
many thanks, I took my leave, and, as I went upstairs, I heard the windows 
again closed, and the door again shut, upon that ghostly room. ti 
‘The next morning, while Amy and Roger were gone for their accustomed 
ride in the forest, and I was sitting idly watching the sun-flecked shadows of 
the trees, and enjoying the sweet peace brooding over the garden, a gentle 
knock sounded at my door, and Mademoiselle Zoe timidly entered, holding in 
her hand two little portfolios. There was a slight. flush on her usually pale 
cheeks, and her wonderful eyes had in them a brighter gleam than I had seen 
before. The blush deepened as I welcomed her, and expressed my admiration of 


‘the pen-and-ink drawings in Amy’s bedroom. She answered hesitatingly, but. 
said nothing about the little portfolios in her hand until I had referred to. 


them. 
“Tt was grandmamma, madame, who insisted I sheuld bring them.” And. 
she looked as if it were quite a crime. j 


They were full of lovely miniature drawings, principally illustrations of — 
Stories. 1 learned that she was employed by an eminent publisher in Paris, and 


discovered {that he was paying her about one quarter of what her work was 
worth. Such enchanting little poems as those drawings were! One I espe- 


cially remember—a little fairy man, seated upon a raised hearth, his quizzical 


little face looking up with an expression of uncanny good nature at the wonder- 
ing, half-terrified group of peasants, who surround him, divided between curio- 


_ sityand fear. Even the old decrepid grandsire has left his chair, and leaning on 


his staff, peers feebly at the elfin stranger, whilst a little chubby child, the only 


_- unappalled figure in the group, stands quite close to the tiny goblm, contemplating 


_ drawing were worthy of a master. 


him with an amused and contident air... The accuracy, the vigour, of this 


et 


they are full of talent and'originality. Mademoiselle Zoe is an accomplished 
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I was not in awe of Mademoiselle Zoe, who was as tall as I was, and I had 
consequently, no apprehension that if her equanimity were disturbed, she would 
disappear up the chimney, as her diminutive grandmother would certainly have. 
done. So, after I had looked at the treasures of her portfolios, I asked her if 
- she had no intention of establishing herself in Paris, and referred to the great 
pleasure and emolument such a career would certainly offer to her. I spoke 
with warmth, for I felt great sympathy: Her face kindled for a moment, then 
the shadow deepened again in her beautiful eyes, as she answered in a low 
tone— 


little house, and we can live as you see ; but there—it frightens me to think of 
it! And she passed sadly, whilst my imagination filled out what she left unsaid, 
and painted the bitter strife for bread in that cold-hearted pitiless city. Pre- 
sently she said— 

“ Once we intended to go there. All our plans were laid. We had a desira- 
ble position then, but with my father’s death all changed.” Wes 

Her voice sank still lower, as she ended. In it was the vibration of an 
unspoken pain. After some moments of silence, I asked— 

** But can you not study here? Have you never tried colour ?” 

She timidly acknowledged that she had, and, at my urgent request, brought 
me two little oil paintings, which still further increased my astonishment. They 
had a sweetness, a depth and richness of tone, as remarkable as the force and 
delicacy of the drawings. 

“But why do you not go on?’ I asked, after telling her how much they 
impressed me. ‘* When you'had made such a beginning as this, how could 
you have stopped short?” : 

AsI spoke, I saw so deep a look of sorrow gather in her eyes, that instinc- 
tively I dropped my own. There was a pause, then she slowly said— 

- “He who taught me went away. I could not go on alone.” | 

I had to say something, for I felt how embarrassing a second silence would be 
to my companion; so I remarked, but without looking at her, 

“You must have been admirably taught to have made such uncommon pro- 
gress.” Examining the canvases attentively, I added— 

“It is singular. This style is not at all that of the modern French school. It 
‘puts me in mind of some of the old English masters. “Both these paintings look 
as if they might be copies from Gainsborough.” ' 

They were not copied from French paintings,” replied Mademoiselle Zoe. 
«‘ The originals were by a compatriot of madame’s.” 

She finished the'sentence half below her breath. My curiosity, though rarely 
_ making itself felt, was now fairly roused ; but the poor girl evidently suffered in 


every word she spoke, and it would have been cruelty to have gone on. I. 


changed the subject. 

_“ But have you never tried any other style of painting?” I asked. “Some 
of the artists whose names I have noticed on the sketches here have quite a 
refyitation as water-colourists.” 


“T had no sooner made the inquiry than I repented anew. The pained look 


darkened again as she simply answered— 
“Monsieur Georges was the only one. The others do not like to teach 
* Impossible!” I exclaimed. “You must .be mistaken, Any true artist 
evan overjoyed to find such a pupil. You are certainly mistaken, made- 
moiselle.” 


“T know it all, madame, but life is so hard in Paris! Here we have this 
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For answer. she brought me a painting for a fan—a group of village children 


at play—so sweet, so fresh. so full of life and merriment, that I could scarcely 


_ believe this sad-faced young woman had produced it. 


‘You see, madame,” she said, fixing her great pathetic eyes upon mef “I 
cannot go any further than thisalone. Iam ignorant of some of the processes 


of this gouache painting. An artist of reputation, who spent a summer here, used — 
sometimes to paint fans for some of the great shopsin Paris. He was willing:to . 


teach me the first steps, and I began to paint ; but when he saw what I. 
painted, he excused himself, and never taught me any thing more. ; 
. “ A true Frenchman, the selfish, envious creature !” I thought.to myself, and 
I expressed a little of the indignation I felt. pen ee eee? 
“And yet, madame,” she answered resignedly, “ he was not the only'one of 
whom I tried to learn. It is always the same thing. They do not like to 


teach me.” And her lips quivered an instant, as she looked at the exquisite, — 


unfinished painting. ‘‘ But I have taken too much of Madame’s time,” she said, 


as if recollecting herself ; and she arose and went away, leaving, at my request, 


her two little portfolios. 
I remained, feeling as sad as she looked. I feared that Monsieur 


had been teaching Mademoiselle Zoe’s heart as well as her hand and her eye, 


Probably he had done so unconsciously—for I could see perceive that she did not 
blame him. No tinge of bitterness mingled with the sorrowful respect with , 


which she had spoken his name. This alone was surely sorrow enough for her‘ - 


in her atill and isolated life ; but it was not all the burden she had to bear. Such 
treasures of talent as she possessed, and all denied their full development! Al- 
though usually sanguine and hopeful, the influence of this quiet, uncomplaining _ 
Mademoiselle Zoe had made itself strongly felt upon. me, and I sat dejectedly 
turning over her lovely little drawings. 
The mystery, the sadness, of the house, were only too accountable now, 
These people had once been rich and prosperous. Now all was gone; and, 
with riches, friends had disappeared. No one, to my knowledge, had crossed 
their threshold on any neighbourly or friendly errand during the three weeks 
we had been there. This gifted girl'was wearing her life out in obscurity,—. 
every avenue closed to her genius. Those dreamy, brooding eyes were strange 
no longer. They saw into that ideal world whose golden gates were so cruelly 
shut by fate against her. Youth and health were départing; the joy and 
blessedness of life were not for her, so formed to appreciate all that was glad 
and beautiful. Poor Mademoiselle Zoe! how my heart ached for her! I longed 


_ to be able to do something for her ; but nothing was in my power. I had no 


influence, and no other aid could I dare to offer. 


After a while I put the portfolios carefully away, hoping to lock up my sad 


thoughts with them, and went down to the garden, stopping on the way to thank 
bi little old lady for the delight afforded me by her grand-daughter’s 
lrawings. 

I found my hostess busy among her flower-pots, a row of which stood on the | 
long stone bench behind the house. —Ss_—. 
~~ “ Took one moment, madame. See this new geranium : was there ever any* 
thing so magnificent ?.”” she said, pointing toa deep-pink, double-flowering 
geranium, the first of the kind I had seen. ‘‘ My flowers are my children,” she 
continued ; “ with them and my books I am perfectly happy.” And a frank 


and honest smile lighted up her wrinkled little face as she bent caressingly over 


her pew pot. Inexplicable French temperament! ‘Here stood this ancient 
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little lady, sincerely assuring me of her perfect happiness, and that undaag 
cumstances adapted to extinguish every spark of.cheerfulness in any or y 
mind. But it was pleasant to see. Bes | 

I said how much I had enjoyed looking at her grand-daughter’s beautiful 
sketches, and congratulated her upon Mademoiselle Zoe’s rare talent. __ 

“ And did Zoe show you the head of Medora ¢” asked the little old lady with 
a look of quick interest. . 

“No: Mademoiselle Zoe had shown me no head at all.” 

“* Really, Zoe is incomprehensible,” remarked her grandmother, whilst a look 
_ of severe, almost haughty, displeasure came over her face. ‘‘ But you shall see 
it, madame,” she added with a courteous inclination of her little head. And she 
hobbled away in the direction of her grand-daughter’s room, whilst I ascended 
the low stone steps which led up to the garden to enjoy my customary afternoon 
‘stroll there. I paced up and down before the grape-vines, turning occasionally 
into the garden-alleys to pick a stray rosebud, and to gather here and there a 
sprig of mignonette. From time to time I wondered who Medora could be. 
After an hour thus passed, I returned to my own room. In a little while F 
heard Mademoiselle Zoe’s gentle knock at my door. When she came in, I saw 
that she was moved from her customary quiet: her eyelids were reddened, and 
her lips were trembling. She carried in her hand a sheet of covered card- 


“ Excuse my interrupting you again, madame,” she said, as she came towards 
me ; ‘‘ but grandmamma has told me to show you this.” 

She removed the wrappings of satin paper, and displayed a faintly-tinted 
pencil-drawing of the head of a young girl. It was taken in profile: the eyes 
, ‘Were cast down ; their long lashes swept her delicate cheek ; the lips were softly 

pra with a childlike smile ; the golden bair fell in loose masses upon her neck. 

never saw a lovelier creature. 

* What a perfect face !”’ I exclaimed : then I added, “ It is almost a pity the 
eyes are cast down. It would look still more like a Madonna were she looking © 
upward.” 

Mademoiselle Zoe did not answer. I glanced at her. She was gazing on 
the sweet, innocent face with a look of absolute terror. I was so astonished 
that I sat silent, my eyes fixed upon her. I saw a shudder pass over her: a 
look of intense repulsion mingled with the terror her features had at first alone 
expressed. She shrank back from the portrait as if it were possessed of some 
malignant power, and turning away, went to the window, and leaned out. 

I sat in dumb amaze. What could be the matter with Mademoiselle Zoe ? 
Certainly there was nothing in the features before me to justify this extra- 
ordinary dislike, I gazed long and earnestly on the fair, tranquil face, until 
I had mastered its every outline, its minutest detail. There was something 
indescribably fascinating in its delicate and winning beauty., As I gazed, m 
heart hardened against Mademoiselle Zoe. All the Latin races, I said to myself, 
were suspicious, jealous, and vindictive ; and, after a!l, Mademoiselle Zoe was a 
French woman, and might be expected to share these national characteristics. 
As for ascribing anything wrong to such a lovely creature as the original of 
= portrait, it was simply impossible. She looked the very semblance of a 

4 
I think Mademoiselle Zoe partly interpreted my silence ; for when she took 
the head, and went away, it was without a word. -I saw her depart without a 
feeling of suppressed indignation. What harm could that gentle creature have 
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done her, that she sought by this expressive silence so to prejudice me against ~ 


her? The more I thought of it, the more incomprehensible Mademoiselle Zoe’s 


behaviour became. I finally dismissed, as I deemed, the subject from my mind; .. 


and, taking up a novel, I sought to lose myselt in its story. But the sweet face 

_ of Medora seemed floating between my eyes and the page before them, and I 
found it more interesting than the love affairs of Octave Feuillet’s hero, After 
a while I took the resolution to go down and see if I could find out from Madame 
Mirodet anything about the original. 

I went down stairs, and softly opened the door. The afternoon sun was 
streaming into the low sitting-room, lending a bright and cheerful look to its 
usually sombre appearance. A bouquet of pink rose-buds and scented geranium » 
leaves stood ou the antiquated little table beside the chintz-covered easy-chair 
in which niy miniature hostess was taking her afternoon nap. A large square 
cushion of frayed yellow. brocade lay beside her on the red- tiled floor, and on its 
ere sheen reposed her great black-and-white cat. The chirping of a newly- 

edged brood of,chickens came from the green wilderness of the garden; and 

the odour of the clustering white roses in the courtyard floated in through the 
open door. It was ascene of such quaint and quiet repose, that I stood still 
for.a moment to gaze on it. As I looked, the little old lady stirred, woke, and 
politely asked me to,come in, motioning me to a chair near her own. I sat 
down ; and, after a few remarks on the sweetness of her rose-buds and the beauty 
of her cat, I introduced the object of my visit by thanking her for having been 
the means of my seeing the portrait of Mademoiselle Medora. The little old 
-dady’s face brightened as I spoke. oe. 


“Ah yes! I knew madame would enjoy contemplating the beautiful face of 


* that sweet angel,” she said. 


“Tt is indeed a most beautiful face, a face to inspire a strong interest in the * 
original,” I replied, feeling my way. But the little old lady did not draw back, — 
asI feared she would: on the contrary, she turned her piercing black eyes 


complacently upon me. pa 

**Ah! my Medora interests every one,” she said with a smile; “and it is 
no wonder. She was the loveliest creature! You should have seen her, — 
madame, as she used to come in just at this hour, when all is so bright and 


sunny in this poor room, and steal up to me in her gliding way; and then she — 


would say to Minette, ‘Ah, Minette ! let me have half your cushion, that I 
may sit. down close to my dear aunt:’* she always called me her dear .gunt, 
madame. When any one else came near her cushion, Minette would never stay : 
she would go away, and lie down under the rose-bushes outside the door: But 


she would let Medora nestle down beside her in the sunlight ; and the dear child . 
would rest her head upon my knees, and lie so for an hour at a time without ~ 
_ speaking, only once in a while patting my hand. Ah! I miss her sadly now she 


is gone.” And Madame Mirodet sighed. __ 
did not like to ask any: questions, lest I should check my hostess’s com-” 


municative mood.’ I merely remarked that the beauty of Mademoiselle Medora - 


_ was of a peculiar type. I should not have known to what nation it belonged. — 
_ .. * Medora is not French,” replied the little old lady. ‘Her father was -a 
Pole, and her mother is an Italian of the Pamphili Doria family. Her grand- 
father was a comrade of my husband’s, a very dear friend of his. They went 
through many campaigns together : so when the Baroness Volkonsky, Medora’s 
_ mother, asked me last year, for my husband’s sake, to assume the charge of the. 
- girl for a time, I never thought of refusing. And truly, madame, I had my re- 
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ward. I think no one ever loved me so much as did Medora.” And again the 
little old lady sighed. 

Then Mademoiselle’s Zoe’s dislike probably sprang from jealousy of this. 
lovely and loving stranger, I mentally commented. 

eT think one reads the character of Mademoiselle Medora in her face,” I 
said, being in an exploring vein. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Zoe could hardly have found a 
more attractive subject for her pencil.” 

The little old lady’s face clouded. ‘‘ Hardly,” she repeated in a tone of half- 
veiled displeasure. It was evident that something in my allusion had ruffled her, 
and I kept silence. After a while she returned to the praises of Medora. 

- “ You perceived, as you tell me, madame, the lovely expression of that face.’” 

I bowed assent. 

“ And yet I assure you it gives but a faint idea of the sweet, transparent 
innocence of Medora’s look. It was the very mirror of her gentle ‘soul. Poor 
child! she suffered. People did not understand her: they misinterpreted her 
tender attachment to me. They suspected and wronged her, as if she could help | 
being so charming, as if it were her fault that others loved her. Such injustice! ” 
The little old lady’s voice took a shrill quaver of indignation. ‘I assure you, 
madame, that I have seen Medora weep from pity. She had such a compas- 
sionate heart, that she could not endure the idea of giving pain. There was a. 

_ young painter, a compatriot of madame’s, who met her here, and who grew to 
feel a profound attachment for her. Well, madame,-when it became so evident 
that he loved her that we all perceived it, "Medora actually fell ill with grief at 
the thought of having involuntarily caused suffering to such a noble and 
estimable young man.” 

‘ _ Poor Mademoiselle Zoe !” I said to myself, with a dawning appreciation of © 
the situation. 

“ Poor darling !’’ said the little old lady. ‘‘I was in ‘her. confidence. She- 
told me all her thoughts. Such an angelic nature it is rare to see, madame.” 
And Madame Mirodet slowly shook her withered little head. 

Here Minette, in her turn, woke, stretched herself as if to show off her magni- 
ficent proportions, and then in a majestic way executed an ascent—it was too 
_ stately & movement to be called a jump—into her mistress’ s lap. Modttie- 
- patted her pet’s glossy black head. 

‘‘ Ah, Minette!” she said caressingly : “you loved Medora.” 

The cat stretched hérself out again, curled back her thin lips in a ghastly 
grin, then laid herself down for a second nap. 

_ IT rose to go, and, leaving the little old lady in hee quaint sitting-room stilk 
flooded with summer sunshine, returned up stairs. I felt relieved to have- 
obtained the key to Mademoiselle Zoe’s dislike to this beautiful girl; but my 
heart ached for her, and I sat down, and sank into mournful reflection on the 
exceptional hardness of her lot. At length I grew indignant with myself. 
“ Really,” I-soliloquised, “ there’s no use in becoming so much interested in the 
affairs of other people when you can do: nothing to help them. Please be sen- 
sible, and not think any more about them.” So I dismissed Medora, Made- 
moiselle Zoe, the American painter, and the little old lady, from my mind, and 
sat down to write some letters which were to go by the next morning’s post. 

That evening I remained for some time chatting in Amy’s room after she had 
gone to bed: then I went to my own chamber, sat down by the open window 

and looked out over the moonlit garden. It wasa perfect night. A hush o 
glittering silence rested on all around. Peace, lay like a 
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secrated vesture on the earth, Silent. and solemn shone the moon and stars © 


above me. The ever-haunting presence of the past faded away from me ds I . 
gazed. Memory slept: while.I drew in the mystic influence. of the earth’s mid- 
night beauty. And so, soothed and solemnised, I lay down for the night. I 
had nearly fallen asleep, when, with a violent shock, in one instant I found 
myself fully, vividly awake. Before the half-veiled mirror of my mind had 
risen Medora’s face. But it was changed. Its delicate beauty, pure and peace- 
ful as that of a Madonna, was transformed. -A look of such wickedness ani- 

_ mated those perfect features, that I started up aghast. 

“ Oh, how horrible !” I exclaimed, gazing around me into the darkness, Then, 
as my disturbance gradually diminished, I began to question with some anxie 
what could be the matter with me. I was not by nature subject to whims and 
fancies, 

“ T don’t believe the air of this place can be good for me,” I said to myself: © 


“it is certainly making me nervous. At the end of the month we will go some- 


where else ; I think, to Baden-Baden.” : 

And, having taken this resolution, I lay down again ; but I could not go to 
‘sleep. The remembrance of Medora’s face, as it had risen before my mind, kept 
returning unon me. I tried to chase it by recalling Mademoiselle . Zoe’s por- 
trait, of which it was but the distorted copy; but I could not summon back the ~ 
tranquil and innocent loveliness that had so charmed me. At each endeavour, 
the evil face substituted itself with baffling pertinacity. At length I got up, 
threw a peignoir over me, and unclosed the shutters. The moonlit garden lay 
opposite me, as it bad done half-an-hour before; but my nerves had been so 
jarred, that I found no repose in looking on it. My eyes turned from the soft 
illumination of its open spaces, and sought timorously to pierce the shadows 
that brooded beneath its trees and under its over-arching alleys, Its silencéd: 
seemed ghastly. As the night wind stole across it, waving the vines, and ras- 
tling among the leaves beside my window, a faint chill crept over me. I closed 
the shutters, lay down egain, and resolutely willed myself asleep. : 

The next morning I remembered the vision of the night before, simply as one 
recollects a bad dream. ip 

About noon, as I was going with my book to sit under the great linden trees, 
I saw the old lady’s maid carrying a cup of steaming tisane along the entry. I 
stopped, and asked whether any one were ill. ‘ 


“It is Mademoiselle Zoe, madame,” she replied: she has got one of her 


nervous headaches. She suffers so much with them, poor young lady!” . | 
' I knew well what the suffering was ; for in former years I had been a martyr 
to it, and I stll] carried about with me the remedy which I had found a specific. — 
T returned up stairs, got out the bottle, and then went to the little old lady to 


ask her leave to take Madamoiselle Zoe into my hands. She readily gave her . | 


permission, and I entered the darkened room. Mademoiselle Zoe lay on her 
bed, white with pain, her eyes closed, her lips pressed together as if to hold - 


back the moans which from time to time would break from them. I half | 


opened a shutter, counted out the drops, and with a few whispered, coaxi 
words, prevailed on her to take them. Then, with my watch in my hand, 
sat down by the bedside, and waited. As my eyes grew accustomed to the 
twilight of the room, I saw the two little copies of Monsieur Georges’ : paintings 
hanging opposite the bed,—the first things her eyes would rest on in the morn- 
ing, the last at night. I turned my head away, lest she should open her eyes 


and see me looking at them. Poor Mademoiselle Zoe! My fancy, in the ie 


absence of any other occupation, busied itself in compassionate imaginings of 
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her relations to Monsieur Georges and to Medora. I recalled the old lady’s 


earnest praises of the Polish girl; and I wondered whether jealousy alone — 


could have caused the more than enmity with which Mademoiselle Zve evidently 
regarded her. But my wonderings did not interfere with my duties. At the 
appointed intervals, I gave her the drops: and, after some two hours, I saw 
her death-like-hue begin to change to a more healthful tint; her contracted 
brows relaxed, and her lips parted in a quiet sleep. The attack was over ; 
but I did-not dare to move. ; ; 
After a while she gaised her lids, turned her face to me, and said,— 
“It is 
been so kind to meg” ° 
I bent over her, and, softly smoothing her hair back from her forehead, said 
a few soothing words. Sie took my hand, and pressed her lips toit.. There 
was an earnestness in the way she did it that touched me. She seemed so 
grateful, that I feared she was not used to teaderness; and then I remembered 
how little intercourse apparently existed between her grandmother and herself. 
Ihad never once seen them sitting together,—these two, so isolated, so de- 
pendent upon each other. Yet Mademoiselle Zoe was certainly loveable; and 
loving, I mentally added, as I recalled the fervour of the kiss she had pressed 
upon my hand. 
Mademoiselle Zoe was far more impressed by my care of her than so trifling 
-a service deserved. Whenever I met her during the succeeding days of my 
stay,-her beautiful eyes would light up, and she would give me a timid yet 
trusting smile. I took her to drive with me several times ; and I grew to feel 
a still deeper interest than that excited by her rare talent, as the simplicity, 
gentleness, and nobleness of her nature unfolded themselves to me. I never~ 
spoke Medora’s name to her. It was mentioned at length by chance. 
One afternoon we had been driving in the forest through grassy glades and 
leafy coverts,—here coming into gay and glancing sunlight, there entering long 
aisles of sombre, stately shade. Mademoiselle Zoe was even more quiet than 
usual. I knew that she wa%. saddened by the prospect of my going, for we 
were to leave on the next ‘day; and I saw that she had grown really fond of 


me. A dark-purple bank’ of clouds lay low before us as we ascended an emi- . 


nence from which we-could look over the green, far-swelling tree-tops of the 
forest to the rich, undulating country around, all smiling in the summer sun- 
shine. 

“Ts it going to rain? ” I asked of the coachman. 

“*T have no such presentiment, madame,” he replied ; and we drove on. 

“ Presentiment !,” I repeated, turning to Mademoiselle Zoe. ‘‘ How the deeper 
meaning of the word is lost when it is applied to such an unimportant thing as a 


shower! But perhaps such use is-the best it can be put to. I don’t believe in 
presentiments: do you, mademoiselle ?” 
“T did not use to believéin them; but now, madame, I do,” she replied in a 
low voice. Something in her intonation struck me. , 
_ “You have known some instance in which a presentiment has spoken truly, 
perhaps,” I said. ‘I should like to hear what it was.” As she did not answer 
2 & moment, I added, *‘ But not on any account if it wonld give you pain to tell 
“Tam glad to tell madame anything she would like to hear,” Mademoiselle 


Zoe answered firmly. ‘It was about a letter. Last summer, one day, as I~ 


‘came in from mass, grandmamma called to me, and said she wanted me to come 


‘the pain. How can I thank you, madame ?, you have. » 
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and read a letter she had just received from the Baroness Volkonsky. She said she 


‘could not make out her cramped, Italian handwriting, and could not imagine what 
she had written about. Grandmamma gave me the letter : but as I took it in my 
hand, and looked at the crest on it,—a crowned snake,—I felt a most peculiar 
sensation of distress come over me, so that my heart seemed to stop beat- 

“ Don’t you think,” I asked, “ that prehaps the church had been too warm and 
close, or that you had been overheated while walking home ?’’ ate 

‘* No, madame ; the church was not close, and I was notypverheated. Besides 
_ the letter was cause enough, as I found later.” She paused for”a moment ; then 
continued : “ Madame Volkonsky wrote to ask, for the sake of an old friend- 


ship between the families, that grandmamma would take chargé-ef her daughter — 


for a few weeks while she herself went to Italy on family affairs. ‘She said that 
her daughter would be docile and obedient, and that she was sure she would. 
make grandmamma love her. Grandmamma at once told me to write an answer 
saying how happy she would be to have the grandchild of her husband’s old 
comrade under her ‘care. I wrote the letter with the greatest unwillingness: 
but I said nothing of my feelings to grandmamma, lest I should trouble her ; 


for grandmamma was very fondof me then.” Her voice faltered as she said . 


this ; but she quickly recovered herself. ‘‘ About a fortnight later Madame 
(she spoke the name with evident effort) arrived. 
Madame Volkonsky only stayed long enough to formally place her daughter in 
grandmamma’s charge ; and then drove away, leaving Medora with us. My 
portrait, madame, does no justice to her beauty. As she entered our little sit- 
ting-room, I thought she was the most beautiful person I had ever seen; and 
grandmamma, who is unusually reserved and somewhat cold strangers, was 


fascinated at once. But inspite of her wonderful beauty, and her sweet, pathetic = =— : 


voice, and her gentle, winning ways, from the first moment I saw her I dis- 
trusted and feared her. I could not account for it ; I could not reason it away: 
J felt an invincible moral repugnance to her, and I, was afraid of her. - 

“ That evening, when I was putting grandmamina to bed, I told her how I 
felt. For the first time in my life she answered me harshly. She had never 


spoken severely to me before. It made me very unhappy, madame ; but that 
only the beginning.” | 


"There was such a sorrowful sound to these words that I took her hand gently — 


in mine, half expecting that she would burst into tears. She pressed my hand 
gratefully, but went on 


** On the second day after Medora came, grandmamma told me to go with 


her, and show her the chateau. Medora wanted me to tell her the history 


of every room she saw. Some of the stories, a8 you know, madame, are dread- 


fal. But none of them seemed to shock her : on the contrary, the worse and more _ ~ 
cruel the story, the more pleased she looked. She did mot seem to have -the 
feelings ofa human being. I could not tell what to make of her. After we 


had been through the palace, she said she wanted to go into the park. So I 
took her along the orange-tree terrace to where the spring wells up,—the spring 


that the old kings used to drink of. You remember the place, madame *” 
T nodded. 


“She stopped when we got there, and said she would go no farther; and we - 


sat down on the grass under the trees. But Medora did not seem at rest: she 
kept turning her eyes from side to side as if she were seeking for something. 
At length I asked her what she was looking for. - 
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“* Snakes,’ she answered. ‘ This is a place that snakes ought to love, it is so 
dark and damp and still. Are there not any snakes here ? 

<T hope not,’ I answered. 

«But I hope there are,’ she replied. ‘ They are my relations.’ 

“T could not help giving a little shiver. She laughed as she saw it, and said, 


_ © You have told me so many beautiful stories this afternoon, that I must be polite, 


and tell you one inmy turn. This is the very place for it, fountain and all.’ 
And she looked around her, and laughed again. Then she said, ‘ Now listen, 
and don’t lose a word ; for it’s a piece of family history. I had an ancestor, a 

Polish baron, nobcdy knows how many hundred years ago; and he had a wonder- 
fully good and pious mother, and he loved her so much, that, when she died, he 


_ locked up the rooms in -which she used to live, and said they should never be 


entered again until he had found as good a woman as his mother had been, to be 
his wife. So time rolled on, and the baron came and went; but he saw no 


- demoiselle as good as his mother had been, and so he never ‘married anyone. 


But one summer evening, as he was walking in the woods near his castle, he saw 
in. the moonlight 4 great white serpent glide across the path, and disappear under 
the trees. He was astonished, and followed it. It made its way to alittle pool 
close by; and the baron’ stood behind the trees, and saw it slip off its skin, and 


- turn into a beautiful woman. She plunged into the pool; and, while she was 


bathing there, the baron stole out, and hacked the snake-skin to pieces with his 
dagger. When she came out and saw what he had done, she was very angry : 
‘but he soothed her with his words, and led her through the moonlight to his castle, 
and let her in by a little postern-gate ; and he carried her up to the door 
of his’mother’s rooms, and unlocked it, and told her to go in, and she would 
find raiment and jewels instead of her snake-skin. And the next morning all 
the people in the castle were amazed to see a beautiful woman come out of 
the dead baroness’s rooms, clad in the baroness’s robes, and wearing her 
jewels. And the baron married her that day, and they lived many years 
together. But, from his marriage-day, nobody ever saw the baron smile 
again. At last the baroness came to die: but she would not confess to the 
priest of the castle who had married her; so they sent for an old monk 
from a convent at a distance. Every one went out of the room, leaving the 
‘baroness to make her confession: but in a little ‘while they heard a great cry ; 
“and they rushed in, and found the old monk in a fit on the floor, and the 
baroness lying on her great bed, dead!’ And, as Medora ended her story, 
she leaned towards me, and whispered, «And the baroness was my ancestress, 
you know.’” 

Mademoiselle’ Zoe paused, and breathed hard. ‘Then she resumed :— 

*‘As she leaned over towards, me on the grass, her white dress mottled 
with the sunlight that flickered through the leaves, all the lines of her figure so 
supple and undulating, it is an actual’ fact, madame, that her eyes gleamed up at 
me like those of a snake: and I felt cold from head to foot, and I sat gazing at 
her like a bird that a snake is charming.” 

Mademoiselle Zoe stopped and shivered. 

“ Dear mademoisélle,” I rejoined, “ I really think Medora talked in that way ~ 
out of pure mischief. Probably she perceived tat you were disturbed at the 
idea of seeing a snake, and invented this legend to tease you.” 

“‘ But the crest, madame! there is the crest ! and grandmamma already knew 
the story. The legend actually exists; and, when I think of Medora, I believe 


in it,” she said, sinking her voice to a " shuddering whisper.’ And again the look 
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of repugnance and terror came over her face ; and I was afraid she would have 


another nervous headache in consequence. 


I was going to argue with her against her superstitious folly, when I remem- 
bered that all I had to say applied as well to the legends of her church as to that . 


of Medora’s ancestress, If she could believe the one, she could believe the 
other. So I kept silence; and we drove on for. little while without speaking. 
I was going to introduce a more cheerful subject, when Mademoiselle Zoe 


resumed :— 


“But, madame, this was not the fulfilment of my. presentiment: that I found . - 


elsewhere. From the time Medora entered the house, grandmamma’s love for 


me began to lessen, I do not know how or why. She was, asit were, bewitched - 


by Medora : she liked to have her in her sight the whole time; and, little by 
little, all her affection for me seemed changed into coldness. Nothing had.ever 


come between grandmamina and me before. I cannot tell you what a grief this 


was tome. I had so few to love; and I could never understand how Medora 
did it. I grew more afraid of her - every day. When I heard her sweet pathetic 
. Voice, it used to make me think of the panthers who cry like little children lost 
in the woods ; and then, when anyone goes out to help them, they find, instead 
of a little child, a wild beast, who tears them in pieces.” 


“I began to wonder whether Mademoiselle Zoe were quite in her right 


‘ senses, and whether the passion of jealousy had not, imher mind, assumed 
abnormal proportions, yitiating her perceptions and conclusions. I looked 


attentively at her ; but there was no gleam of insanity in her deep, beautiful . 


eyes,—nothing save profound sadness. A question suddenly arose in my mind ; 
and, almost without my will, I gave it-utterance :— 


“* Since you {elt in this way about Medora, how did it happen that7you made i 


her portrait ?” 


A vivid flush oveispread the girl’s face. She turned it away from me, but : 


_ not before I had seen its look of distress. 
“Oh dear!” I thought to myself, ‘‘ what have I done now? This drive is 


like a nightmare. I wish I were at home. What made me ask that — 


question 


Before I had ended my self-condemnatory reflections, Mademoiselle Zoe had 


turned her face again toward me. It was calm and ee. 


(To be continued.) 
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_ -who can bring his will to bear. 


~with insomnia. 


HOW TO SLEEP. 
| No. II. 


YEs, madam, yes, sir, I have your notes ; and I have many suggestions 
from those whom I meet to the same effect. 
Substantially you all tell me that my advice thus far is, that people shall 
get their blood out of the vessels of the brain as well as they can, but that 
I do not tell them how. I have told them what is the matter ; but I have 

not given them the cure. . 

This is quite true. Let me take the liberty of saying, my dear sir and 
my dear madam, that, before you made the remark, I made it myself in 
paper No. I. No. I. was written to warn you against the blunders which 
keep your head.on fire, and your brain in a whirl, for two or three hours 
of the night.’ No. II. has been written to show you what to do when you 
have committed those blunders. 

But I do not pretend, dear sir or dear madam, to be a wizard of such 
skill, that you may steadily go on and disobey every rule in No. I., and 
then curing yourself by taking all the prescriptions in No. II. Poor No. 
II. is, at best, but. string of palliatives; and it supposes that you are 
sorry at heart that you have been disobedient to No.1. If you want to 


_ sail so close to the wind as to work out sums in the binomial thereom till 


after midnight, and then take a Welsh rarebit, and then go to bed with all. 
the windows shut, only because you have got No. II. to carry you through, 
I say you are unfair to your doctor, and that he throws up your case. He 
takes for granted.a willing patient ; and, as he has said before, a patient 
To you, my dear-Aglae, I can speak much more good-naturedly. You 
tell me, that, with you, this sleeplessness came on thirty years ago,— 
stimulated, indeed, when you were a school-girl, by the villanous habit of 
evening lessons. You tell me that since you knew what sleep was, you 


friends. You take your evening -~w: 
beneath the dear stars. You kn 
up stairs in your candlestick. You 
always win the prize. 
Perhaps, dear Aglae, you would feel better if we called it insomnia.” 
‘That is one of the happy disceveries of science,—to state our evils in ano- 
ther language. ‘“ My patient comes to me,” said dear old Nestor, “ and 
says, “I have a pain in my nerves : what is the matter ?’—‘I really do 
not know,’ I say to her, ‘ unless it is neuralgia.’ She feels a little better to 
have the name translated into Greek.” I think, Aglae, that you are troubled 


when . there is got too fell a storm 
st how large a soda-biscuit to carry 
ake the precautions ; but you do not 


_ have been wiser. You have sperf® fe evenings with music, or with 
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You may be conscious at bed-time that the chances-are against you: 
that, after an hour or two’s sleep in the beginning of the night you will 


waken to the consciousness of hot head and hot pillow, or, at the best, . 


sleepless hours. 


« 1. Remember the old farmer,—how he toasted his feet at his open 


fire. Do that, if you can. Sit where you can almost burn your feet 
and legs, and warm them through and through : just in proportion as 


you quicken circulation there will the blood leave the vessels of the | z 


A hot foot-bath will produce the same effect. Put in mustard, if you 
need to quicken it. Dr. Hammond records a case of excessive sleepless- 


ness where his first prescription was a hot bath just before the patient _ : 


went to bed. The water was kept at 95°, and the bath lasted for half an 
hour. The patient got several hours’ refreshing sleep,—the first for many 


_ nights and days. A hair mitten or flesh-brush vigueousty applied over the 


whole body will quicken circulation, and, so far, help the poor brain. A 
heavy blanket or quilt over the feet, besides what youhave over the rest of 
the body, may help. A hot-water bottle at the feet acts, of course, in 
the same way. 


Dr. Franklin, who, like all the older physiologists, was quite ignorant of 
what the state of the brain was in sleep, gives these directions in the midst . 


of some very absurd physiology. The directions are practical; andit was - 


easy to see why they serve the purpose. 


‘“When-you are awakened by this uneasiness, and find you cannot 


easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat up and turn your pillow, shake the 
bed-clothes well with at least twenty shakes; then throw the bed open, 
and leave it to cool. In the meanwhile, continuing undressed, walk about 


your chamber till your skin has had time to discharge its load ; which it 


will do sooner as the air may be drier and colder. When you begin to 
feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to your bed; and you will soon 
fall asleep, and your sleep willbe sweet and pleasant. All the scenes 


presented to your fancy will be, too, of the pleasing kind. I am often as © 


agreeably entertained with them as by the scenery of an opera. If you 
happen to be too indolent to get out of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up 
your bed-clothes with onearm‘and leg so as todraw ina good deal of fresh air 


and, by letting them fall, force it out again. This, repeated twenty times, . ef 


will so clear them of the perspirable matter they have imbibed’as to permit 


your sleeping well for some time afterwards. But this latter method is 
not equal to the former. 


‘** Those who do not love trouble, and-can afford to have two beds, will 


find great luxury in rising, when they wake in a hot bed, and going into- z| 


the coal one. Such shifting of beds#pould’also be of great service to persons 


ill of a fever,as it,refreshes, and frequéntlyjprocures sleep. A very large bed, 


that will admit a removal so distant ffm the first situation as to be cool 
and sweet, may, in a degree, answer the same end.” : 


‘All this about the skin’s a load is very nearly. absurd; |. 


but the advice given is good. What fo 
omitted 

‘‘One or two observations more will conclude this little piece. Care 
must be taken, when you lie down, to dispose your pillow so as to suit 


ows it is too quaint and dry to be 


your manner of placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; then place 


. 
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your limbs so as not to bear inconveniently hard upon one another,—as, 
for instance, the joints of your ankles’; for though a bad position may at . 
first give but little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will 
render it less intolerable ; and the uneasiness may come on while you are 
asleep, and disturb your imagination.” 

2. AsI have intimated, the probability is that you get, under almost 
any circumstances, two or three hours’ sleep at the beginning of the 
night, and that the sleeplessness comes on after the body has received 
some refreshment. It seems like a sort of reaction or revenge after these 
two or three luxurious hours. In that difficulty of wakefulness after the 
first sleep, the usual recipes for quieting the brain itself amount to rules 
for working it in a certain monotonous way. I think Dr. Hammond says 
that this is like setting fire to half the village so that the conflagration in 
the other half may find the fuel is gone when it comes there. But there 
is plenty of advice of this cast. Such is the direction to imagine a flock of 
sheep following each other over a wall ; to count backwards; torepeat the ~ 
multiplication-table ; and so on. Walter Scott, who was an excellent 
observer, says of mathematics, that persons of weak mental powers are 
apt to be put to sleep by mathematical combinations; and sends one of 
his characters to sleep accordingly. Even good mathematicians tell me 

_ that they cannot carry on elaborate calculations more than an hour or two 
in their heads in bed without sleep’s taking its revenge. This seems to me 
terrible. It is working the poor brain almost to death to insure the inevi- 
table reaction. ' 

I do believe, however, that a person of reasonable strength of will 
may have a set of agreeable and composing subjects to think upon, with 
which he shall, coolly and by determination, replace disagreeable and ex- 
citing ones. I knew a man, who always, when he found himself awake, 
set to work on the arrangement of some beds of pansies according to pat- 
terns which pleased him. Ina private communication which Greyford 
-has made to me, he states the theory with <all his own accuracy. .“ The 
mind,” he says, “‘ will have its own habit. One mind is discursive: one 
loves concentration. To insure rest, let the mind take an easy subject : 
that will, at least, keep out a difficult one. My mind is discursive. Easy 
thought with me is discursive thought. I formed the habit, therefore, of 
inducing sleep by selecting a topic, and bidding the mind range from it as 
easily as it would. Say the subject was turnips. I let it suggest what 

it would,—cattle; let’‘cattle suggest yokes, ploughs, agriculture. That is, 

_ if your mind loves to wander, set it on what it likes, and sleep will come 

- soon. I tired of this after a little while ; and now I try alphabetical dis- 

cursiveness. I say to myself, ‘ I will name three monarchs, beginning with 


*¢ Alexander, Anne, Augustus ; 
Busiris, Bonaparte, Boadicea ;’ 
and so on. I have never gone so far as K without falling asleep. 

‘“* But, if my mind were concentrative, these things would waken me. © 
I can keep myself awake by concentrating my attention. 

I would not dare say how many ministers practise on themselves what 
they will one day practise on their congregations, and put themselves to 
sleep by setting their sermons in order. 

Southey describes all these vrocesses admirably in *“‘ The Doctor :”— 
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“T put my arms out of bed. I turned the pillow, for the sake of apply- 


ing the cold surface to my cheek. I slipped my feet into the cold corner. © 


1 listened to the river and to the ticking of my watch. I thought of all 
sleepy. souuds, and of all soporific things,—the flow of water, the hummi 


@ mandarin’s head on the chimney-piece, a horse in a mill, the opera, 
Humdrum’s conversation, Mr. Proser’s poems, Mr. Laxative’s s 

Mr. Lengthy’s sermons. I tried the device of my own childhood, and 
fancied that the bed rushed with me round and round. At length, Mor- 


ofbees, the motion of a boat, the waving of a field of corm. the pag, % 
r, 


eaten 


pheus reminded me of Dr. Torpedo’s Divinity Lectures, where thé voice, 


the manner, the matter, even the very atmosphere and the dreamy candle-- 


light, were alike somnific ; and he who by strong effort lifted up his head, 


and forced open the reluctant eyes, never failed to see all around him ~ 
asleep. Lettuces, cowslip-wine, poppy-syrup, mandragora, hop-pillows, 


spider’s-web pills, and the whole tribe of narcotics, up to bang and the 
Hindle rds would have failed’; but this was irresistible; and thus, twenty 
years after this date, I found benefit from having attended the course.” 
“T believe, as I have said, that a person of reasonable strength of will 
may give good help in the process of drawing blood from the brain by 
employing the brain on an prec 3 subject. Greyford’s remark confirms 
mine. And I suspect that it is here that we are to place a series of experi- 
ments which used to be tried under the fanciful name of “ biology.” A 


‘ person was put into some sort of mesmeric trance by looking with terrible 
fixedness, and concentration of attention, on a nail in the wall. “ Think: 


the nail.” ‘You can’t think much. about a nail when you are forced to. 
You see the nail. You wish you could think it ; but you cannot, think ‘it. 


_ And perception being the simplest of the mental faculties, the brain being 


held down to that bravely, rests so far forth; the circulation is reduced ; 
and there is a chance that sleep may come on. 
However this may stand as matter of physiology, I feel bound to say 


that the only practical suggestion I ever received in this matter which did _ 


me much good was made to me by my friend Mr. Collins, the gentleman 


whose exploration and surveys of the Amoor River and of Siberia — 


have been of such value. _He gave me the advice just on the eve of his” 


sailing on on one of his expeditions : “ Open the eyes,” he said, ‘“‘as you 


lie in bed, and look steadily, without once winking, on whatever is before — 


them.” 

If my sleepless patient will try this, he will find that the eye but just 
now so disposed towakefulnessis atonce penitent, and begs tobe permitted 
to close just for one instant. But you must be resolute: “It is my turn 


now. When I wanted to sleep, you wanted to be awake. Now keep 

open, and look at that crossing of the window-sash against the sky."— - 
‘“* Please let me wink just once: “Iam very sorry.”—‘ No! look at the ~ .. 
crossing of the window-sash.” The eye is held to as an insignificant an. 


object as the window-sash. The brain is held to window-sash, and nothing 


more important than window-sash. ‘Toujours window-sash. Meanwhile, the 
warmth of the bed, the hot water at the feet, is calling blood away ; and I sel- — 


dom find that I think window-sash long, or anything else. Perhaps it is pitch- 


dark, and there is no window-sash. None the less does thistheory bid youhold  ~ 
the eye open till sleep closes it. More than once I have held my eyes open in — 
such a strait; and, failing any window-sash, have bidden them look at Mr. _ 
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Collins’s home on the Amoor River. ‘* And what sort of houses are the 
on the -Amoor River ?”—‘* Why, I suppose, log-cabins.”—*‘ And ‘do you 
think there is bark on the logs ?’”—“ Why, yes: there must be bark gn the. 
logs.”—‘ And do you think there is a board-walk in front of the house?” 
—* Board-walk ?—board-walk—bark-board—bark—bark-board,” It igat 
about this stage that I have a hundred times left Mr. Collins and the Amoor » 
River, and gone to the land of Nod. . 

Failing relief from any of these experiments, you had better give up the. 
bed, take Dr. Franklin’s walk as he bids you, and then pass a sponge of 


’ cold water freely over the whole head, fore-head, scalp, and all, till, for 


a moment, it is well cooled down. Take to bed with you a wet towel, and . 


lay it folded thick over your forehead. This secures sleep for an hour or 
two ; and, though a reaction may follow, if worst comes to worst you may 
do it again. ' 
8. I intentionally omit all reference to opiates or other sedatives, taken 
as medicines ; not that I disbelieve in them; but they are for the physi- 
cians to advise you in. The East-Indian surgeon said that opium was the 
greatest blessing God had conferred on man. I do not agree with him. I 
hope you may never have to try : if you do, let the doctor judge when and 
how. To the bromide of potassium, now used so largely as a sedative, few, 


if any, of the evils generally dreaded seem to belong. 


4. And here I may as well bring these suggestions to a close. To good © 


sleep, and enough of it, I owe the happiness of a happy and an active life. . 
. I shall be glad if I can help any one else to the same enjoyment. I con- 
fess I have been distressed, since I began to make these suggestions pub- 
lic, to learn from personal information how many people in our over-work- 
ing, over-thinking land suffer from sleeplessness. I. wish I could tell 
them all how much better prevention:is than cure. I have spoken all 
along as if we had full mastery over the faculties of mind and body which 
are involved, when I say what-we should do with our thoughts, and 
what we should do with our appetites, Of course, dear reader, I 
know that you must have lost that power: I know you may have never 
ined it. But let us speak seriously now. I know as well that God means 
— you shall have it, and he gives it to you if you rightly seek it at his 
ands. 
Who is this “I myself,” which directs your hands, directs your brain, 
bids the blood leave those heated channels, and commands those eyes to 


.. Open or to close? Who is it but the child of God, the almighty child of ‘a 
_ creating God when it acts with God, and, for his weakness, takes God’s 


finite assistance? Do not be deceived by the convenient pretence that 
€ body isa worthless rag which this immortal soul may despise : the 


pboty is the working-tool of the soul’s power. Do not be deceived by.the 


convenient sneer-at the mind as being under the control of physicial appe- 
tite, bodily Health, or bodily weakness: the ‘mind, also, is a tool of the 
‘immortal soul, and obeys it when the soul demands ; and that soul immor- 


& 
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tal, child. of God, and alive with God, is promised the help of God, and may 
work with God’s own omnipotence, therefore, in the control of the vagaries 

of the mind, or the appetites of the body, if it will. ds 
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